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Dr. FO T HER GIII. 


| SIR, | 28:2 "321 4 VEST ee 1 J. 
H E great excellence, and uſefulneſs, of the work 
which I have attempted to tranſlate, claims a patron- 
age from the moſt eminent phyſicians. And could I flatter 
myſelf that the tranſlation bears any tolerable. proportion 
to the merit of its original, perhaps the patronage of this pro- 


duction might nat ſeem altogether * of the moſt 
eee characters. Ws 


in the preſent caſe, however; I cannot but alben 
the humane and condeſcenſion of Dr. Fothergill, in per- 
mitting his name to ſtand prefix d to this performance. 
The countenance of x phy ſician ſo deſervedly at the head 
of his profeſſion — ſo univerſally eſteem d through theſe 
kingdoms and their dependant colonies — muſt not only 


do honour to the 1 but generally extend the uti- 
lity of the work. | 


> * * 

do vis e 
1 * 14 („ 7 
: 2 \ x K 


You will ae Sir, 3 in this dais I 60 alined - 
at nothing but the praiſe of a faithful tranſlation. And 


my great ambition will be to have been uſeful to the pub- 
lic without being a diſcredit to my Fong | 


s There are but very few perſons wha have abilities for 
riginal writings, 51 very few indeed who have reſolution 
ſufficient 


| DEDICATION, | 
ſufficient to cultivate thoſe abilities by long courſes of la- 
bour and application. Both theſe happy requiſites, how- 
ever, we ſee united in Dr. Fothergill. And from the proofs 
he has already given of his talents for medical compoſition, 
we cannot help wiſhing to ſee his reſearches carried on to a 
greater extent, That almoſt immenſe experience in diſ- 
caſes, that ingenious turn for obſervation and inquiry, joined 
to a great capacity, and clearneſs of conception, could not 
fail to be of importance to phyſiciang, and of advantage to 


: 
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Vet anne you, Sir, are this Sach 1 haraſs 4 by the 
| Goleitation of that publie — while you are thus unremit- 
tingly, and unavoidably, employ'd in alleviating their diſ- 
trefſes — how can we hope to have the full advantage of 
your admonitions? Nevertheleſs -I hope the time will 
come, when the public will be favour'd with more of 
nnn or as well as the many other 
py & of fo valuable a life, you may be long favoured 
health, and every eee of uſefulnch, is 


the ſincere deſire of 
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HE buſineſs of a Tranſlator is to convey, with falk 
v1 lane, the ideas of his author. The greater precisoh 

JI and clearneſs he ſhall give to theſe ideas, the more will / 
his merit in tranſlation encreaſe; And if to theſe qualities of faith- 
fulneſs, preciſion, and clearneſs, he could add eaſe and elegance of : 
diction, the work would certainly attain to the higheſt degree '6f 
perfecłion of which its nature 1s capable. For it is not with 
tranſlation, as it is with original writings, and works of genius, 4 
where the invention and fancy have a principal, ſhare and merit in 
the production. 


There are, however, ſome works of ſcience, and abſtruſe lite- 
rature, wherein a great freedom of ſtyle, and an elegance of lan- 
guage, can neither be requir'd, nor admitted. To attempt the 
one, or the other, would be to interrupt the buſineſs of technical 
narration, and to render thoſe ideas whieh ought always to be 
preciſe, and well- defin d, en diſſipated, and obſcure, 


© Whoever, therefore, may attempt, in mncks of a ſcientific or 
abſtruſe nature, to heighten the merit of his productions by the 
ge bf la | ornaments, in whatever language he may write, 


* 
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will be ſo far from improving, though he may ſomewhat amuſe, 
his reader, that eben the attentve mind muſt, of "courſe; be left 
vacant and uninform' d. And it is always re wdly to be argued, 
that ſuch writers are incapable of 'communicating preciſe ideas, or, 


at leaſt, that they chuſe to affect the praiſe of elegant ſcholarſhip, 


and polite learning, in preference to that of more uſeful ſcience, 
and more ſevere erudition. eee 


This affe@ation, however, has ſeldom been imputed to phy- 
ſicians. And. indeed, it is ſeldom that the nature of medical 
ſcience will allow of the attempt. For if we except mathematical 
learning, and abſtruſe philoſophy, there is, perhaps, no' ſcience in 
natute wherein a preciſe, definite; and technical! language is more 
ſtrictiy and abfolutely requir d. It is not at all ſurprizing, there- 
fore, that, by readers of the more exalted and elegant claſs, me- 
dical writings have been look'd upon, in general, as clumſy and 
unpleaſing compoſitions. | FR 


Vet this, we ſce, is not to be conſider'd as a reproach to phy- 
ficians, but as ariſing from the neceſſity of the ſubjects on which 
they are employ d. For men who have devoted themſelves to the 
ſtudy of phyſic have, for the moſt part, neither been wanting in 
capacity, nor in learning. Nor have they fail'd to acquit them- 
ſelves With tnänlineſs an elegance, whenever they have had ves 
caſion to exert their abilities in the more pleaſing departments of 
eruditich "ant philology; WHT} SHRINE, J..2 FOR 10101}. 3 | 

F123 . 301 91/1837" 92M NAS 07: 331 

It is very certain, that many of the more improving ſciences 
become the natural products, if I may be allow'd to ſpeak thus, 
of thut pröbitee which it is their bufineſs to cultivate. And an 
enlarg ud proportion of knowledge in the languages, and in other 

parts of elaffical attainment; are indiſpenſable to the theoretical, 

if not to the practical, phyficiati.' Vet what medical writer, that 
has utility and inſtruction in view, would wich to quit the path of 
ſimple and technical narration, in order. to collect together the 
flowers of elegance, and the refinements of language? To what 
purpoſe would be the pomp of rhetorical flouriſh ! the diffuſe and 
figurative diQtion ! the pathos or the energy of ſtyle | To what pur- 
- : . | OS pole 


Lg 


THE TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. xi 
poſe all the labour'd, yet nicely-conceal'd, arts of declamation, but 
to throw a dazzling luſtre upon his ideas, and render his thoughts 
indiſtinct and confus d? And, in a word, what would it be leſs 
than an inſult on human nature, to degrade the ſcience, whoſe na- 


tural objects are the preſervation of life and of . into the 
mere romance and amuſement of an hour? 


This diſquiſition, however, I did not enter into with a view of 
accuſing others, but of exculpating myſelf. For whoever ſhall read 
the work before us, in its preſent Engliſh dreſs, will find that the 
tranſlator has no-where ſtudied a diffuſeneſs, a pomp, or an ele- 


gance of language; but that clearneſs and preciſion of * were 
os ſole objects of his attention. 


Inſtruction, not amuſement, was his aim. And indeed, that 
this only ought to be, and could be, the object of his views, muſt 
be evident to every-one who reads the original with accuracy and 
penetration. For the excellent author himſelf, though perfectly 
ſkill'd in polite literature, as is well-known to the learned world, 
has been under a neceſſity, from the nature of his ſubjeQ, of con- 
fining himſelf to technical ideas. And ſuch are the enquiries upon 
which his diſcourſes turn, as, for the moſt part, to exclude all 
attempts after claſſical elegance, or embelliſhments of ** 


And from henee it may, perhaps, principally ariſe, that his ſtyle 
has, to many, ſeem'd intricate and perplex d; becauſe the work 
being loaded, in every part, with ſcience, and his intention being 
always to dwell as little as poſſible upon prolix narration, he has 
neceffarily fallen into the mode of frequent parentheſis, whereby 
bis periods are drawn out to a conſiderable extent. For though it 
might ſeem, that this inconvenience cauld have been obviated, by 
annotations in the margin, yet theſe our author conſider'd as ſtill 
more inconvenient to the reader, by withdrawing his attention from 


the thread of the narration, and eee as it were, the very 
energy of the diſcourſe. Ain! 


1 cannot, indeed, but be ſo far of his opinion, as to think, that, 
in the Punt work, * method beſide that which he has choſen, 


b 2 would 


/ 
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would have been liable to more important objections. For ſuch is 
the nature of the ſubjects whereon he treats, as to make it neceſſary, . 
even for the learned reader, to employ every intellectual power, and 
maintain every faculty of the mind in full, conſtant, and vigorous 
exertion, in order to compriſe the whole compaſs and competition of 
ideas. | | 


* 


If ſuch, then, be the nature of the work, and there be ſo great 
a difficulty in the comprehenſion of its views, it is not ſurprizing 


that the difficulty of tranſlation has been ſo much inſiſted upon. 


For where it is not eaſy to conceive of an idea, it muſt of courſe 
not be eaſy to repreſent and convey it properly to others. 


Indeed, this difficulty of tranſlation has been univerſally acknow- 


| ledg'd by all perſons well-acquainted- with the nature of the work 


in queſtion. And ſo far has the conviction been carried, by a gen- 


tleman eminent for his learning and abilities, as wo make him aſſert 


that it could not be tranſlated by any-one whatever: which aſſertion 
I do not. here take upon me to diſprove, as it might, in this caſe, 
be very ſhrewdly replied, that the work is as yet untranſlated. 


However, I ſhall eſteem myſelf happy, if this tranſlation, when 
in the hands of the learned, ſhall be found erroneous in ſuch points 
only as do not materially affect the ſentiments of its author. A 
merit beyond this I neither plead nor attempt. And this I am in 


ſome meaſure embolden'd to hope,. by the candid approbation which 


the work has met with from gentlemen whoſe names are amongſt 


the moſt eminent in phyſic. An approbation of ſo much impor- 


tance, as already to have remov d, in ſome degree, the fears and 


tremors of one who is about to be an adventurer in the lottery of 


publick reputation. Nor will the weight of ſuch opinions be 
doubted, if, beſides others whom I might mention, the reſpectable 
characters of thoſe gentlemen be conſider d, who have done me the 


honour of permitting their names to ſtand at the head of theſe 


volumes. g 


And here let me acknowledge my obligations to my friend and 


ing 
the 


neighbour Dr. Wayman. This gentleman's condeſcenſion in read 
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the written tranſlation to me, during my correction of the proof- 
ſheet, has greatly expedited the work. Nor has the aſſiſtance re- 
ceiv'd from him been that of an Anagnoſtes merely. His knowledge 
of the ſubje& in queſtion, and of the language from whence the 
tranſlation had been made, render'd him very proper to recur to 
on any occaſion of doubt. This affiſtance in correction, therefore, 
when time would allow it, might be conſider'd as a farther reviſal 
of the work. And to the Doctor's candid obſervations this —_ 
formance, in many parts, ſtands. indebted. 


After all, the merits of this nation. ſuch as they are, muſt 
be ſubmitted to the deciſion of the public. And I would wiſh to 
engage the candour of my reader, by reminding him that it was 
uſefulneſs alone which I had regard to in the execution of the work. 
And I would have him, at the ſame time, be inform'd, that 
when I firſt was deſir d to engage in it, I did it with a view of 
inſtructing myſelf, as well as others. Nor was I diſpleas'd with an 
opportunity of filling up, to the. greateſt advantage, that leiſure 
which I had then no proſpect of ſeeing fo ſpeedily broken in upon, 
by the addition of public and private avocations. 


— | | THE 
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IHE RE ate two ſayings of C. Lucilius, as you have it 

in Cicero (a); I mean, That he neither wiſh'd to have 

"4 « his writings fall into the hands of the moſt unlearned, 
| nor of the moſt learned readers; which I ſhould equally 
make uſe of on the preſent occaſion, if it were not my defire to be 
uſeful to the unlearned, as well as to be aſſiſted by the learned, 
reader. For I have had two views in publiſhing theſe writings ; the 
ficſt, that I might aſſiſt the ſtudies of ſuch as are intended for the 
ractice of medicine; the ſecond, and this the principal view, that 
| las hy univerſally uſeful, though this cannot happen without 
the concurrence and aſſiſtance of the learned in every quarter. In 
what manner I have endeayour'd to execute theſe intentions will ap- 

ar from this preface. | . 

2. Theophilus Bonetus was a man who deſery'd the eſteem of the 
faculty of medicine in particular, and of mankind in general, in an 
equal degree with any other, on account of his publiſhing . thoſe 
books which are entitled the Sepulchretum. For by collecting, in as 
great a number as poſſible, and digeſting into order, the diſſections 
of bodies, which had been carried off by diſeaſes, he form'd them 
into one compact body; and thereby caus'd thoſe obſervations, which, 
when ſcatter'd up and down through the writings of almoſt innu- 
merable authors, were but of little advantage, to become extremely 

uſeful, when collected together and methodically diſpos'd.. 


(a) L. 2, de Orat. 
As 
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it was natural to expert; thegſume was re-publiſh'd-in-the year 1700, 


under the inſ and? rebiſab of Jo qacohus Mangetus, but at 
the ſame time wilt additions which made up a third part of the 
work. Of this, therefore, as of a! fuller edition, I would alway 
be underſtood to peak eee 
3 And firſt} if there are any perſons ho think that the intention, 
and labour, of both theſe editors are greatly to be commended, 
I readily coneurd in opinion with them and ſhall always concur. 
But when? Þtead in che writings of authors, in other reſpects very 
excellent,” that the Sepulchretum it a work compil'd with incom- 
<< parable diligenee, by vollectigg the ehoiceſt obſervations from 
«<xvety' author and ired ucing order proper heads, and other 
aſſbredons vf — win it were in my power to 
aſſetſt t theſe like wiſe ! 51081 Af ef ine Nin 001 ; 
Why think it is not in my power to agree, I will preſentiy de- 
clafe : yet I Mall always be mindful of what I juſt now readily 
gifted ; And, beſides this, ſhall conſider, that two men alone, 
 thbfþh/fiever © induſtrious, could not poffibly be equal to an under- 
takſiig wich ws ndt only new in itſelf, but almoſt inconceivabl/ß 
_ viſt dad AAboridus ? for, as you have it in the fourth book of the 
Iliad, if I rightly remember, The gods have not put every thing 
« in the Power of men; and, in the twelfth book, The work 


„ 


* 


— 


«© of many is moſt perfect“. | | 
4. All theſe things, then, I readily advance and acknowledge: 
yet if a work ſo uſeful is to be render'd more uſeful for the future, 
it ought 'not to be conceal'd, that there are obſervations ſtill re- 
| maining, not only in ancient, but even in modern authors, whoſe 
works were extant before the ſecond edition of the Sepulchretum, 
which ought by no means to have been omitted: theſe obſervations. 
are far from” being few, and do not merely belong to writers whoſe 
names are never mention'd in that work, but even to ſuch as are 
mention'd therein. | | & a . 
On the other hand, it may be obſerv'd, that ſuch obſervations as, 
through negligence, are repeated in one and the ſame ſection, and 


e 


* 


ſometimes even in one and the ſame page, after having been given 


before, ought to haye been omitted in the ſecond place; and not 
only theſe, but ſuch as, being ſo metamorphos' d by a certain crafty 
writer, that, if you'confider the names of the patients, their con- 
ditions, and places of abode, appear to be entirely new; yet, if 
you conſider the things themſelves, and the doctrines reſulting there- 
from, you immediately perceive to be the ſame as we read above 
from their true authors. N F : 


To 
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To theſe add the obſervations wherein you have natural appearances 
propes'd as morbid ones, or thoſe things which relate to ſome pe- 
culiar-ſpecies of injury, as rances of a far different nature, when 
an aneuriſm, for inſtance, is repreſented as an abſceſs: for ſuch ob- 
ſervations, certainly, ought not to have been admitted, or at leaſt 
not without ſome ſtrictures, and reaſons for doubting being ſubjoin'd ; 
ſince any one who is but lightly practis d in the diſſection of found | 
and morbid bodies, would at once diſcover their fallacy. 

. I omit ſuch: as ace not diſpos d under the heads: — they | = 
perly belong, ſuch as are falſly copied from their authors, f 
are taken from you know not what author, or ſuch as you would 
ſuppoſe to be from authors in whoſe writings they do not exiſt: and 

| leſt I ſhould be too prolix, I:willingly omit, beſides theſe, whatever | 
you might rather chuſe to aſcribe to the carelefineſs, or ignorance, 
of the printers ; 'notwithſtanding theſe overſights, if not corrected, - 
may lead readers into the moſt grievous miſtakes, and therefore di- 
miniſh the uſefulneſs of the work. And this uſefulneſs is greatly 
diminiſh'd by two other circumſtances, of which I ſhall immediately 
ſpeak; but in the mean while I will take upon me to affirm, that. 
whoever ſhall peruſe theſe books of mine, will be fully ſatisfied, that 
none of the aſſertions which I have now made, were Sally or 
may advanc C0. 

F. As there are very fow diſeaſes, eſpecially if of any long con- 
tinuance, to which ſome other diſorder is not join d, or to which 
many different ſymptoms are not added ; for this reaſon every obſer- 
vation of ſuch a diſeaſe, after having — given at large under the 
head whereto it particularly belongs, ought, without doubt, to be 
made mention of under other heads to which it likewiſe relates in 
ſome meaſure: this, however, ſhould be done in a few words only, 

ſo as juſt to refer to the place where the reader, who ought to con- 
ſider the whole of the obſervation, and not take it piece-meal, may 
immediately find it complete. 

Nor is it ſufficient, as is done in the n to refer to 
the ſection, which frequently contains a great number of obſervations, 
as at that obſervation of Jo. Petrus Lotichivs, for inſtance; to produce 

example, at leaſt, from among others almoſt innumerable; which, 
ſides that it is not made mention of under all the heads it ought 
to be, is, in four of the ſections wherein we find it referr'd to, I 
mean thoſe De Dolore Capitis, obſ. 10. De Inſomnits & Incubo, obſ. 2. 
De Vertigine, obſ. 7. & De Cenvulſione, obſ. 13, h referr'd to 
in the ſection De Melancbolia. | 
The reader, therefore, is under a neceſſity of turning over the 


whole of this ſection, or, in other. words, the fifty oblereations of 
k W J. E which 


los 


vo * 
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which it eonſiſts/ in order to find, with difficulty, that which is there 
mark'd thirty-one. And I ſay with difficulty; becauſe in all choſe: 
four 27 patient is ſpoken of 1 young man only; in the 


* 


| begi ing of the obſervation; but as be ſervant of a tradeſnun in 
ir 106 user n apvanorm bib bun em bon apomode! 


|  Veteven when the has read it over, and has found it to be that 
to Which he Was referr'd, do yd thin he ihen ſees the whole of 
it? Certainly not. For the /eftteriial caufe of the diforder is 
watttihg{ Imeun the philtre which had been given: and other cir- 
cumſtafees ate aſo deficient,” where the reader would not ſo much 

as ſuſpect it, unleſs he ſhould happen to ſtumble on that place in 

the ſectiom D Doiure Cupitis or, what would be ſtill more to his 


urpoe, ſhould read it in the work of the author 
But to attend Tolely to the aſſertion Wr which we ſet out; E 
mean, that à great deal of time is neceſſarily conſum d in looking 
fot anf artiele to which we are refer; you undoubtedly ſee that 
the Work would have been much more uſeful, if the whole ot the 
obſervation, having been fully propos d, on the inoſt ednyenient op- 
portanĩty ] and mark'd out by a certain number, were always tolbe 
made mentioh uf, wherever it was neceflary, as onder that number, 
and ht mefely by ſaying in what ſection it had been given: 
6 But two very accurate indexes, added to the work, would, at 
leaſt; have been of far greater advantage. I remember that hen 
thelSephlehretum, which had been lately printed, ni guid imported 
. 16 Betopan; vhete I then feſided, I was prodigiouſſy pleas d to find 
theſe Words im e tiile- page,; ith the neceſſary ind um. 
But my joy laſted no longer than till, looking for theſe indexes, 
F found that there was only one, and that this contain'd nothing more 
than the titfes prefix d to the obſervations: and as 2 great number 
even of theſe titles are either undeſignedly imperfect, or conf 
ſo, and without any diſguiſe, and all of them are diſpos'd exactly in 
the ſame order as the obſervations themſelves; it is impoſfible to ay, 
how many ſymptoms, or! how many morbid oonſtitutions of parts 
in Hke manner, are deſetib'd in the obſervations indeed; but not 
taken notice oft in che iudex j not to ſay that eachof theſe ſymptoms, 
or morbid appearances, are not exhibited, at one view, tugether with 
the others Wwhith ur EGarththerers. 100 t A 
Fot from th defi the gteat and primary advantage of the work 
is totally cut off; as thi advange: could only have ariſen from 
— emi manyogry> ſymptoms: at hand; ſo that yen 
might readily compare tem with many morbid ap nces; whi 
whe eher ſimilanor not nmilar;ito each other ——— — 
be able at once to conceive, Which of thoſe ſymptoms are moſt fre- 
rr | __ quently, 
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quently, moſt.carsly,;or- never; join d with any particular ſpecies of 
internal morbid conſtitution. MID v8: I baA So- youd! b #185 
„ remeinbery.likemiſe, that, as young meg are rally. pre- 
ſumptuous ebough to entertain theughtacef aþe; t and 
laborious undertakings, I did not even then deſpair, but 15 I ſhoyld. 
have ſufficient leiſure in future tima, I (boyld gat., only be, ablqto 
ſopply the deficiences that I haye; pointed, ont. in he. Sepylchrezum, 
and athers beſides theſe; but [alſo that Ifhould be able to reform the 
indexes ; and I even. thought ff ai 2 whereb W ee 6 done. 
and communicated 2 ſogisty, Which is 
naw call d the Academy of Sciences. ele qa Hog! 3 
. As to the remaining ĩuconbſtencies of the depulchretuch, ich 
1j uſt now hinted at, they qhiefly relate to the ſcholia d And the 
1 did not doubt, but many of :the(s'\were longer; than Was | 
I nebectheleſt found that they ſeem dito be fo. much the longer, 
advancing, in the place of uſeful remarks, either, ſuch, aeg 
of liuleuſe, or ſuch as could ſcarcely be admittog ande even 


times by repeating theſe; things over again, noad yrved 55 


It would not have been proper, however, ta gegegt even 
thiogs; but only when a remark has been ne ig a 
word, whenever there was occaſion to re fer to it. in Aebi 
was to be found: and it wonld have been pr eg BY N to 
ſubjoin to ſome places of obſervations the 5 of, the compi 
and at other places to obſerve how far they agree with. other 
vations, to ſhew what conſequences might. be drawn — — 
order to illuſtrate the theory, but particularly. to illuſtrate the — — 
22 RE = 

te given up. or into que ns, but by 
| m probable, eaſy, and even, 28 far as could be, enen 
modes of explication. e eee e eee . £197! n 
I do not, indeed, deny that ſome of theſe cautions ate bete ang 
there attended to, in the ſcholia of the Sepulchretum; nor 
ignorant what doctrines were in vogue in the time of Bonetus, | 

the queſtion:is: not here of refutingchim; butebf rendering his york 

more uſcfuly and more conſiſtent, with the Huperiof, GpOtrines, 

ſent time. ze 6 4 7 sqs bid kr 16 

8. As, therefore, I had not fail d to revolve in my mind, more 
thaw once afterwards,: allitheſe cireumſtances which I haue hinted at 
in regard to the Sepulchtstum ; and had even begun to contribute, 
| 2 as my poor. abilities would allow, in order to encreaſe its 
; Las exceedingly ee in the proſecutiom of my de- 
ber by the cracks that 1. reads, rr time, ig ne publice- 


tions 
0 


x THE' AUTHOR'S! PREFACE. 
r ce; for inſtabee e Tharſcatecly any- thing was 
0 he fcftl/Ahati that wort” ner Was there any work which 
% Yotthy deſerd d a ſupplement added to it, and be brought 
wg *0- the Preſeut times „und im ke Manner, that It is 
„ ſurprifin; how mükrtit might: be encteas'd, and with bow much 
in better” _—_— it 4TÞht be farniſbr d, in order *6 make it advan- 
eo of. ous but, to omitiether things, That the work 
e However, haVe'deferv'd greater praiſe, and ore 
” "if he had been ſomé what more accurate in ſe- 
f e betvationt, and refering thetn” to particular diſeaſes, 
«61, hi ive heads; and in part, if he had admoniſh'd us 
« in the ſcholja he annotations, what things were here and” there 
47 tt of ft ether Falſe" or What were not properly exphin' 

3 e A Sor br e 

dn iy br Bi 40 ande been every one is Wee 100 not 


Hera but in future ages; in order to judge more eafily 
SE 


ee from me alone, and how far it-is joſt to ex. 
uſt d nd means conceil the circumſtance which firſt gave 


FE 


: . The a ho Akin writings” of Valſalva: bliſh'd, 
s 18 1 915 ne, I fell into com ny with # youbg gentleman} of 
ache N esc thoſe writings, and thoſe TettersHke- 

tors, und in particular Valſalva and Albertinil whoſe 

e tra Wella a their? 0 nf ym vino if 
neder Cas d to entrèdt every Mind ö lHieitation that L would 

of his obſervations, which were made with the ſame view, ſhould be 
were, what I ſhould think wanting to compleat a new edition of the 


upon them, it t oridtitully huppen'}thut, Lale retir'd 

_ Mrals und af“ exctl]ent*Giſpoſition, he war much given to 
a 8 garden enge gd me in à diſcourſe,” than which 

t of healing, even the moſt trifſing, he wWasrdeffrous 

hg "among other things, ag Frequently happens in von- 

apply to this ſubject in particular; and; äs I had promis d in my little 

brought to public light, he begg d that I would join mine together 

9 which he, perhips, if he could engage his friends to 


Wesen ny writing theſe books: I 4.900 No bib 221 
us in thoſe early years T was wont frequently to do in 
ud 4 — W NP jarticularly to that of medicine. This 
v ee be e we. I mean, a diſcourſe ity re- 
| 2 ki nd * 5 etimes enquir d after my -dwn obſervations 
berktiqn, 0 c ghts in aregard xo the Sepulohretam; he 
Membir upon the Life of Valſalva; to endevour that a great number 
with them, and would ſhew in both his and mine, by- example as it 
aft 


7 


— 
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»(fiſt him, would. at ſome time or other, jundertaks, 5 He alſa def d 
that I would write inlas familiar a . Ind wiſh ; nd, by 
this:mGars throw in, at,ahy:timge what; ets 0 Ng OE 
medieab conferences, or Any thing of-tE e e ger | 
ſo minute, wauld always be-yery.gratefgl-to;h _ - Win. ft * 
-1Xbu aſkome.what:3yas the effe&, of hig — 2. 2 Fi — 
ſalf to (be: prepail'd > ypon. Fer you (ce wha 8 
partly what I had . in, that, Main Sed 
would be of uſe, iht tin aut agr exably 110 —— 
being afterwards revis'd and publiſh'd, it might, ſame 2 — 
excite. perſons, fat more cap le; than myſelf; ig 
kind ofnlabont. 16095 zee anon goOnntE _— 0 ada? od nt 
- » oWith chis, view, then J begab, upon retur * 
nd 
h 


2 trial of that nature, by ſending ſome letters od 
' that;be was pleas d with them appears from twa cxrcumſtanc 
Hirſt, that he was continually FPS; me to 
more» after that, till he drew me on ſa. far as tg;th 
ſecondi that when I beggd them of him, in —— 
tents, he did not return them, till he had mad nt | 
that I would-not abridge any part thereof 1 420 LEN s JI. 
> 110. Von feei then, candid; reader, why, I 

that I ward not have theſe writings of 14 5 Ee 


2 


9 ſhould alſo. have ſaid, nor be 
2 hid.oely-contaia'd thoſe things which. 

Amin mean, ſuch as might 3 ode 

12 — not at liberty —. make uſe of 

cilius eghum non curd r 

H 90 not chuſe Perſius . te 


— 3hati, is to 
conſider only my intention and * zit t 
able 40 Med, 6e af, by heir afl5nt; or, ede 
a better purpoſe: by their;admanigio ——.— 
Sopulchretu of: ih maſt utility it, caq poſſibly; be, 15 5 55 
may do eitheri the ꝓne on the — 70 818 Ye; 179410, tell you 
what I have done with ag AR ed tete; and 
dhat int as sey words 98 it is pofſible gp, which is t9:camplex, 
and requires to be related E cents. _ Adil diſdog or Higyots+: 
s „ s as him bag zu Hod Ji wc blyuow ba too du 

dr no ibs el g nol neo higod) Tz 949 VF 
2 20191"t 21 03 Hud N gf © cqertiioco ad doidw anut9: Glow 
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2144/2 The obſervations; (for 1 will begin with them in order” to 
preſerve nearly the lame method which f made uſe of above) the 
obſetvations/2T ſay; I mean thoſe whieh I have obſer vd to have been 
omitted im the Scpulchretum, from the ancient or more modern ad- 
thöts, hough they might have been included; and thoſe moreover 
that rave been made public fince the ſecond edition of this Werk; 
Phabe pointed out each under their proper heads, in as great a 
5 number as occurr'd to me when writing 210 Hob. 
„Aud eis Tay, that every-one may” know a great number to be 
"Mill remaining, Which might be added; for out of the books that 
Tate vead, I did not call to mind all the contain'd obfervations, and 
from thbſe''which'I had not read, it is certain none could occur, to 
my mind: and there are many which I have never ſeen, either be- 
cauſe they Have never been imported hither during the preſent ca- 
lamitibs in which Europe is involv'd, or becauſe I am not very well 
Ate en the languages wherein they are written ; and 1 do not ehuſe 
colput great confidence in any ifiterpreters, eſpecially in affafrs of 
this king.'0- VIE. t ot 2924 OL 2 SET OTOL OVERT L &8 velit 
I each ſection of the Sepulchretum alſo, if you a few of 
the formèr 6nes,! T have not neglected to take notice, as far as it Was 
=o power to obſerve, what obſervations are given more than 
oth lber Kom the effect of careleſſneſs, or in conſequence of the 
 iHdlitions 6f a crafty metamorphoſer; nor yet in which of them 
cher tural appenrunees are deſerib'd as morbid; one Aſenſe ie re- 
preſented as another, or the printers have been ſo careleſs, as to füb- 
vert mt very intention of the obſervers by their prepoſterous Nun- 
ders; fo tat 5 ſuehl ſtrictures, I think I cannot fail being of great 
aſſiſtande to any perſons, who ſhall hereafter uudertake to give a new 
edition of the 8epulchretum: for though ſome of theſe animadver- 
ſions are minute, yet they are by no means of little importance. 
I wiſh I could have been of equal affiſtance, either when the readers 
are referr'd to fome other place, where they may find this or that 
_ obſervation more fully deſcrib'd, and yet the number of the obfer- 


vation is not e pointed out; or when they are overwhelm'd 

with ſtupendouſſy-long ſcholia, and yet ſuch as do not contain the 

more uſeful remarks, but at one time ſuperfluous things, at another 

time repetitions, and ſometimes ſuch as are falſe, or, at leaſt, very 

doubtſul. Of theſe things, indeed, I have ſometimes admoniſh'd 

my readers: but always to do it would have been endleſs. © 

There is no occaſion, however, to tell thoſe who know any thing 

of the matter, that I had: not leiſure to. compoſe the indexes which 

.. greſo neceſſaly, and would require ſo long and fo arduous a labour, 
OO 7 | I hope 


* 
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I hope it will be thought quite ſofpcient, by any reaſgasbla perſons, 
that at my time of life, and without, 4ny, one. 10 aſfiſt e sh, 2. 
pupil, or an amanuenfis, I have at leaſti not oply in theſe atme 
tion'd inſtances, but alſo in others, whereof 1, have ſpoenb all of. 
which ſhall ne be recapitolated in their order. ſhown; hy απ]/?]ↄ omar 
example, ſuch. as it is, in hat maenner it 'appeays to gig, that h 
Sepulchretum may ba much enlatg d, and at the ſame ie g endeſſd 
much more uſeful and correct. nfs 2m 01 0” 19900 28 dd mu 
12. L-therefore produeegbſervations; which have neger hen nb 
lin d before, a great numben of which are Valſalvs's, nνπ ae 
my friends, but the greater part mine. To the firſt, on av.count,ph 
the author's merit, and the reſpect which, I owe him, II give ghe tſt 
place under each head. And theſe, which have been icglleRed wir 
the. ſame care that other things were formerly, as -has, heep, iq jp; 
his life, and where they were written in Italian tranſlated, into, Latin 
and. all of them copied over again in the manner that Lkygy he d 
deen aceuſtom d to wiſh, I give with ſuch 2 ſerupulous guataels,s 
that, as I have ſometimes doubted whether I rightly conegiy:f.06 
them or not, I. baye choſen rather to produce; his own;rwords, ith»: 
out taking away or adding any thing, except what Ia bag gn 
from his own mouth: for this happen d in regard to, fe | 
vations which he had given an accurate relation of to me, uf 
not committed to writing. And the othes obſervations I toon 


his papers, which were ſome of them connected togather, and ſome; 
„01 2 21915780 


$590 2 e wget e et e i aofions as ins 
Toll akbough. theſe papers, alter having taken out, gc berg in 
eyery reſpect that was neceſſary, the obſervations, cxpenuments, and. 
other things that ate given in theſe Letters, I return d, number d and 
ſeal'd up, in the ſame manner as before, to bis, Jafi-ig-law Aeg 
Montefani, that celebrated man, who is librarian 46 the Agademyigh 
Sciences at Bologna; yet if anyone ſhould, chuſe go jgompare a,ppr- 
ticular paper with hefe my deſcriptions, and ſhould aſk m by, w 
mark be might pad it, in ſo great a number of pp, I Hall, have 
no objection 0. telling him, nor yet to-ſhew,any;l5tter, whereby, m 
friends have communic ated to me their, ohſeryations which I,make 
uſe of in l they are all of them men of | 

integrity, ſkill, and accurao p...... beg t 
For, finally, in reſpect to my own. gþſcryations, I have pat cularly 
related in each, the year, month, and place in which they were made, 
and who aſſiſted me, or were pteſent, at the time, unleſs 1 had ſuf- 
ficiently done it before. And I have hot only remark d the age and 
{ex of the patient, but other things alſo that Peyerus (g) tequires, as 


(e) Meth. Hiſt, Anat, Medic. c. 2. & 3. 


( 


far 


ſtances which I have ſaid are Wauming in the ſcholia of the Sepulehre- 


4 


—— 
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fat 0 dt v my power to learn, and ame ſuab as gelate 
io hecbethoch oft ute which nd been applied ꝛ though i my be 
noooſſaryrto admoniſſy my non dora that they: ate nat, by»any means, 
te impure im particular deaf treatment $0 e or to Vallalya, 
unleſy $veday: it was preſotib d by ni anymore than ey would the. 
_ externabdauſts;and the ſycptomm of: tha diſaaſos fore relate these 
juſt in the ſame manner as — do — . 12 vbg1is 
1 Ant idodef@ibing the difli@ions the :Iahpught it pestien- 
leuly —— nrhccled I didi not admit, hat. L ſo greatly . 
dapprov'ids in ſome certain deſcriptians af other apthorss; Dm, 
thut d mòöt tuner ag. morbit pe uνο,, either thoſe hieb 
aregagteeable to dhe uſual order-of nature or not far different;there+ - 
ft froh: axifome varieties: for ĩnſtaoce ara, Eb * i 
b n he: hiſtamies ſhould. not be 
but ſhould be exhibited at one view: or if it did, at any times Happen 
(thengli ghie wre i but rarely) toſſrem more advantsgeous -todivitie 
__themJonnawhatiheppend very often, to take notice of ;thema:l have; 
uam eng pbint out that very place, in which either the remaiging: 
pam, onthe. hne of the hiſtory might be found: and I hare been 
ene outione af repeating: even any-thing that might haze been 
fonn oil yriroated of fully in ſome of my writings 3/ inaſmuch as it-4s, 
odious to me, in the fame manner as it was to the Ulyſſes, af 
Hemer , te relate: ger again: uny - rbing that has been fully related. 
Rat ihy the@& means tha hiſtories teally become! too long a chut i not 
when all. the gireumftances which relate to the foregoing cauſes af 
the, diſes ſeß / end to the ſympioms, (all which I wiſh. copld: be equally, 
and; fully known at, all times) or to the injuries of parts obſety da ina, 
the hodſes, ate accurately deſeribd. And indeed they often giye u 
acoaſion-to obſetve,, as I have done, not only what, in each of cheſe 
claſſes, were! pteſpnt, hut what were abſent like wiſd . 
D But what: ſhalb . ſay of the peolixityi of 4he ſcholia ? I. wW·qas 
qt ignorant iqdced, hat chie was not very agreeable 10 moſt readers, 
ah totally diſapprom de hyrſome ; although L fre jthat Peyerus, ho 
is one ef che laſt-mntigg d claſs. (e), bes adjoinld, to his e 
oliumigbanian Inger then! itſelf by, ſeven- pages., In the fark = 
ah ſaithat a che mutter, beſides hiſtorixs, which is 
contaip da Hν,%tet ters ef Mine, is not ſcholia. And in he, ſecond 
Plane I. fei that if If as o gyn in mh cholies the manyygircums 


dum (g), I could not a did deteining d reader confiderablys;2, / 
4% Odyſ1, 12 in fin. ( eh. eit. c. 5. in fn. (7) Ibid, e. 6. (g) Sopra, n. y. 


And 


E 
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And What wild yon ey te this ?.cebat almoſtoinnamerable biet 
vations:/wore yp be? dat the ſameitimey tolbebad,iðtoch v. 
— 2 gore rent —̃ U—— od mung! 

t pln? iſpoſi⸗ #1 
ouyy/ either qacaccoutit>ofiths vantity of νẽ,ẽ&q be by 
careloſſaoſ ob the primers, * :of — 
already conſiſted) a * bor r be e dsl ch. 4 N 

eee erh virty whether I do not unt 
inte een ty, I don now ſapin the / 
blakders oft the printers, 'from. whom I was: certaibly * 1 
diſtance : but Þ ſay in that very point upon which, IeHx ,,, 
approv d hoſe hella ze mean, in the elwice! vfomMepries amd a 
nions, whereby to explain the obſervations tat were cia wed cad] 5 
and common, or ſuch asahe groa ten part of playdici , 
were e queſtion} $1443 442 206-48) hab:d:id 3. gd bl :1S 

I however zm 2 perſon e thet ihetel ! unsen 
which: mey not fall ts my lot; and that not only in his esc but ia: 
any hr. Vet im tlie (caſe, conſidering td hDnuα whe 
I Wok all the pains 1 could to avoid ahftroſtt diffipldve | 
modes of explication, and ſtudied to make uſe vf ſach ad. wer ob? 
vious, plain, and almoſt, common; 1 008; almoſt cormun'{ at «he! 
time wherein I began to write. N 2 * mg 
N I dad de dende «:confideradie-p 
certait conttoretſies began to be ſuddenly — wenn pore) 
have been too laborious an undertaking to alter what was written on: 
this account, I thought it would be ; fuffcient, if in whatrcmnain'd 
to be written, I ſhould be ſo cautious as to give none & ſuſt oc 
caſion of complaint; and the more ſo, as I leſt evety- one at his li- 
betty, boih then and before, to uſe any mode of cxplication he lhovid 
poſer, if he happen'd to diſapprove what he might find in my letters.” 

this was not what I had principally. in view y: nor do 1 furniſh. 
 any-thiog, to ſpeak ſtrictly, belides obſervations z fince, in reghed = 
to the other parts, I give free leave to every, reader to approve or. dif-, 
approve, juſt as if they were pot mine: and — nt: 1 do; becauſe 1 


ſhould, otherwiſe, be afraid, leſt, when ſpeaking from opinion only, 

notwithſt I make probability my guide, he 9) ſhould ne- 

vertheleſs riſe up and retort upon me, agreeable to what Homer fays(4); 

Dixit mendacia multa, dicens verit fimilia.: © 12 ſaying. things that 

<<. were probable, he utter d many falũties. batt} ode 
Wherefore, | 7 n not dwelt long upon expliaon, and have 
© KT IV 3) Oh 1g. 19 F. Me 


Vor. I. 1 d f taken 
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uke übe tb iteſpefſE other renutke relatibe nee et ths- 
Heine = chelate db the MiNGry! thereof, und dhe tot 
natdmy / and — — Inge which relate te ble 
Pasten, f e 5e eee whom | bit : 
- tetthe — —__ _ hdraw his ins 
Ache, froth che Rotrid dt — rs den of diſeaſe — 2 
bodies No, ten, if you 2 conſider all theſe parts of the pub - 
on, and din m from the ſcholia, you will plainly perceive, 
| cud 19005 l of theſe ſcholia, when taken ſeparately and in 
f deze not very conſiderable: or, if you ſhould think it 
— Uevertheleſs, be ſo kind as to leave them, without regret 
'gfvdying:;” t my Lelius ; and confider, at the ſame time, that 
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x i THE /AUTHOR's/ PREFACE. 


But be this as it will, (for I do not altogether diſapprove that 
ceuſtom, and even confeſs of how great an advantage it has been to 

writers, who have experienc'd, as well as I, according to what I have 
formerly ſaid (7) with the younger Pliny, how l2borwous it is to in- 
corporate new members, as it were, with a body which is already com- 

plete, and pet not difturb or change the order f the former) it certainly 

Cannot happen to obſervations, that, when we have. once put down 

. with accuracy what has been obſery'd in the patient while living, 
5 and found in his body after death, there can ſtill remain circum- 
ſtances to be added which may require a great number of words. 
And thoſe, two indexes. relate only to obſervations, or to that 
method of compiling. them which I have mention'd, or to a better 
which learned men will point out. And this I earneſtly beg and 
intreat them to do, for the ſake of the public in general: nor do I 

. lefs.earveſtly beg and intreat of them, that, if they ſhould happen 

1 to find anything which may not ſeem ſo much to deſerve their diſ- 
apppobation in theſe, books, or in this example of an old man ſuch 
28% am, they will not fail to confirm it by their own very great au- 

thority, and thereby add weight to the work, ſo as to preſerve it 
from, oppreſſion and diſgrace. For a ee, as Euripides ſays (s), 
p/ich comes from men who are not celebrated, and from thoſe who are 
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15 Tal the FIRST. 


Of PAIN in the HEAD. 


of the head; but do not expect, that I ſhall include in this letter, all 

the cauſes of that pain, which have occurr'd to Valſalva, or myſelf 
in diſſections. Moſt of them will be recounted hereafter, on other occa- 
fions. For this pain, not only attends diſorders of the head itſelf, but is 
frequently join'd, to thoſe of the other parts of the body. And indeed, of itſelf 
alone, it is perhaps never mortal: for which reaſon, I have but few hiſtories 
thereof to introduce here, and theſe only treat of it as preceding other diſ- 
orders, or as a threatening ſymptom which attended them. I will firſt give 
you an inſtance of each kind from Valſalva. 

2. A boy of thirteen years of age, of a ready wit, whoſe brother and 
fiſter had died of a conſumption, having himſelf labour'd under an inflam- 
mation of the left lobe of the lungs the year before, was ſeiz'd with a pain 
in his head over his eyes: his eyes were alſo painful, and troubled with a 
viſcid defluxion. The day following he became delirious ; his eyes were 
fix d on thoſe about him; and he threw up a little tough phlegm. Then 
on a ſudden, he was ſeiz'd with convulſions ; after which he fell into a kind 
of lethargy : yet was frequently rous'd by convulſions, attended with dif- 
ficult reſpiration. At length he died. When the abdomen was open'd, the 
viſcera were all found to be in a ſound ſtate : but the ſtomach, contain'd a 
kind of æruginous humour, the bladder was turgid with urine, and the 
gall-bladder with bile. In the cheſt, the right lobe of the lungs did not 
adhere to the pleura; but in the upper part toward the clavicle contain'd a 
tubercle almoſt as big as a walnut, in which were little cavities full of matter, 
that in colour and conſiſtence reſembled the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain. And this perhaps would have given riſe to a diſorder, had the youth 
liv'd longer, ſimilar to thoſe which took off his brother and ſiſter. But the 
left lobe of the lungs, which as I ſaid above, had been inflam'd the year 
before, was on the back part connected with the pleura. The pericardium 
contain'd two ounces of ſerum, and was conſequently enlarg'd ; and the right 
ventricle of the heart, had in it, a little polypous concretion : yet the reſt of 
the blood was not in the leaſt OY although he had been dead ſeven- 

a 2 ; teen 


1. I. order to perform what I promiſed you, I will begin with the pain 
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teen hours. Having ſaw'd open the ſkull, the dura mater was found ting'd 


with a cineritious colour, along the ſides of the blood-veſſels. And when 


the dura mater was torn away from the criſta galli, a little ſanious ſerum 
burſt forth: and about an ounce of limpid ſerum, came from the origin of 
the optic nerves. Bur the whole brain appeared found ; and we could not 
help taking notice of the unuſual magnitude of the pineal gland. 

3. This laſt article, which reſpects the ingenuity of the youth, you will 
underſtand was written when the pineal gland was believ'd to be the ſeat 
of the ſoul. As to the diſeaſe, it began with the pain of the head and 
eyes; the delirium, the vomitings, the convulſions, brought it to its acme, 


and the ſame convulſions, it would ſeem, by bringing on death put an end 


to it. Nay, perhaps this convulſion though occult, was the beginning of 
it. Since pain, delirium, and vomiting, might be the effects of {light con- 
vullions: as the turgid ſtate of both ' bladders, might be the effect of the 
delirium, For it is uſual with delirious perſons not to attend to the ſtimulus 
of the urine; and tO refuſe food, which by compreſſing the eyſt would 
ſqueeze out the bile. Yet ſome part of this may have been forced into the 


| ſtomach by the ſtraining to vomir, and have given the æruginous colour to 


the ejected humour. The ſame convullion allo left a ſleepineſs behind it, 
the brain being compreſs'd round about; which ſleepineſs was frequently 
interrupted by the returning twitches of the convulſion. But was the ſerum, 
found at the anterior baſis of the cerebrum, the cauſe, or the effect of the 
convulſion ? *Tis no matter which you believe; for whether we ſuppoſe that 
the latent cauſe of the convullion, by conſtringing the veſſels and giving a 


. remora to the blood, was alſo the cauſe of the ſerum being effus'd ; or that 


the ſerum being firſt extravaſated, by irritating the meninges which lie at 


the lower part of the forehead and round the optic nerves, originally created 


light convulſions and pains; the caſe will be ſufficiently intelligible, which- 
ever mode of explication we chooſe. For it is not neceſſary we ſhould 
believe, that becauſe the ſerum was limpid it was conſequently harmleſs; 


ſince it is certain that ſalts which are the moſt capable of eroſion, by no 


means affect the pellucidity of water, when diſſolv'd. Though, in fact the 
ſerum was not altogether limpid, but in part ſanious. But how that ſanies 
is to be accounted for, we ſhall enquire in other hiſtories of a ſimilar nature; 
whether it was a true ſanies, or rather an appearance of it only (a). - I ſhall 
now give you the other hiſtory from Valſalva. | 

4. A man about forty years of age, had been liable many years to a pain 
in the right hypochondrium, which return'd periodically, often attended 
with vomitings, and ſometimes degenerating into the iliac paſſion, with 
delirium. He was alſo troubled with violent pains in his head, which were 
almoſt conſtant, and join'd with a defluxion of ſerum upom his eyes. This 
man having drunk too freely of wine, was ſoon after attack'd with his uſual 
pain and vomitings. However, he got rid of both theſe complaints by an 
unction which an empiric had order'd to be applied to his belly. But he 
was immediately ſeiz d with a vehement heat in his head, both internally 
and externally: and the ſame unction being applied to his head, it was at- 


(a) Infra numb, 1 3: & epiſt. 5, n. 5 & 13, 


tack'd; 
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tack'd with the moſt violent pain; and this pain was accompanied with a 
delirium and convulſive motions : which ceaſing about an hour before death, 
or at leaſt not being obſervable, he became apoplectic, with a difficult 
reſpiration, a foaming at his mouth, and a ſtrong full pulſe; and in this 
manner he died. The face of the carcaſe was pale, and the limbs con- 
tracted ; but whether this happened from the great coldneſs of the external 
air, or from the foregoing convullion,s is uncertain. The pericranium about 
the ſinciput, was found much thickened by ſtagnating juices, which were 
concreted into the form of a jelly. There was ſome ſerum betwixt the pia 
mater and brain, and ſome alſo in the ventricles of the brain. Having 
open'd the abdomen, nothing appear'd that was worthy of notice, except a little 
quantity of ſtagnant ſerum, and a hard liver. | | 
g. Theſe things which come laſt in the diſſection, anſwer to thoſe that 
went firſt in the hiſtory. The hardneſs of the liver ſhews that the periodical 
pain in the right hypochondrium, depended on the ſtate of the viſcus; for 
in ſuch a ſtate it muſt neceſſarily ſecrete a vitiated bile, which when collected 
in its cyſt, would be plentifully pour'd out into the duodenum, and give riſe 
to thoſe pains in that inteſtine and the parts about it: and theſe pains by in- 
verting more or leſs the muſcular contraction of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
often brought on vomitings, and ſometimes the iliac paſſion itſelf. But when 
the pain and vomitings, which had become the more urgent as they were 
the more neceſſary to carry off the cauſes of the diſogder, when encreas'd by 
his late drunkenneſs, were ſuddenly ſuppreſs'd, py of theſe cauſcs eaſily 
ſeiz d upon the head which was already weakened By its pains; and this part 
might poſſibly have been ſomewhat diſſipated by the heat, had it not been 
imprudently repelled by the unction: for by this means, the morbid cauſe 
became inherent in the neareſt membrane without the cranium, in the form. 
of a jelly, and violently diſtended it; and within the cranium, by breaking 
in upon the parts mention'd, and by irritating the pia mater where it inveſts 
the brain and ventricles, firſt brought on thoſe ſevere pains, then delirium 
-and convullive motions, and at length apoplexy itſelf, But if you chooſe to 
conſider that ſerum as an effect rather than a cauſe, I ſhall not conteſt your 
opinion. | | 
FE. To theſe two hiſtories give me leave to add a third, which, though it 
does not relate to a man, but a ſheep, is tar from being unworthy of our no- 
tice. Eſpecially as Bonetus in order more fully to aſcertain the ſeats of pain, 
has given us hiſtories of ſheep, and other animals in his Sepulchretum (5). 
This ſheep avoided herding with the flock, and every day by intervals roll'd 
himſelf upon the earth, nor would ſuffer his head to be touch'd, but avoided 
it by all poſſible endeavours. Valſalva obſerving this, and being deſirous ta. 
know the origin of the pain, purchas'd and diſſected the ſheep.z nor did he 
find any thing morbid elſewhere than in the brain: for when he firſt took it 
out from the cranium, a little acidulated water fell from that part, where the 
mamillary proceſs approach'd to the os ethmoides. But a greater quantity 
of water was effus'd, when it was pull'd away from the pituitary gland. Then 
in diſſecting the brain, when he came to the lateral ventricles, a follicle ap- 
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pear*d therein, containing a good quantity of water, being made of a mem- 

brane, which ſeem'd to be a production of the pia mater, except that ſome 

very ſmall corpuſcles were ſcatter'd through it, reſembling the medullary 
ſubſtance of the brain. The roots of the tollicle came out from the bottom 
of the right ventricle : and whereſoever they were, below this ventricle, there 
the ſubſtance of the brain, both in its medullary, and cortical part, was cor- 
rupted all round to a conſiderable extent. In ſhort, the whole brain was ex- 
» tremely flaccid ; nevertheleſs the diſpoſition of the nerves was as uſual. 
The examination being carried on, that part of the os ethmoides which lies 
under the mamillary proceſſes, was found to be ſo much eroded by the conti- 
nual dripping of water from the brain, as to afford a free paſſage from the 

cranium to the noſtrils. 5 

F. An obſervation nearly of this kind you will find in Bonetus's Sepul- 
chretum (c), or rather in the firſt century of the medico-phyſical hiſtories of 
Petrus Borellus, not the thirty-ſeventh, but the thirt--cighth obſervation : ih 
this I fay rather, becauſe Bonetus has omitted many things in his copy, nor 
has the other editor replac'd them, contrary to the admonitions of (4) Peyerus 
fo that by reaſon of omiſſions of this kind which I have obſerv'd, not only 
in one place, but in many, it were to be wifh'd, that we had a new edition 
of the Sepulchretum, under the inſpection of ſome diligent man, who would 
be at the pains of comparing the ſeveral articles, with the books from whence 
they were taken. A girl had been long troubled with a violent pain in the 
crown of her head, in whom Borellus ſaw an abſceſs full of the moſt limpid 
Vater, to the quantity of two pints, lying upon the nates cerebri and infun- 
dibulum. From ſo deep and ſo hidden a place, where the abſceſs could 
|; ſcarcely be found, did this pain reach principally to the crown of the head; 
| and thus in ſome meaſure confirm'd what we have elſewhere obſerv'd from 
Malpighi (e), but render'd doubtful what Archangelus Piccolhominus (f ) 
has advanc'd, that pains which are. felt at the upper, or lower part of the 
cerebrum, are ſeated in the pia mater, which inveſts the lateral ventricles of 
the brain; for though this may ſometimes be true, yet we muſt attend to what 
was juſt nd hinted, that the other parts which he deeper than the ventricles, 
and the baſis cerebri, are inveſted with the ſame membrane alſo, and even 
; under that; not to mention other things, that the tranſverſe proceſs of the 
dura mater is produc'd on both ſides, quite to the borders of the ſella equink 
and that in fo tenſe a ſtate, that even on this account, it might be ſubje& to 
the ſharpeſt pains, either from the irritating nature of an extravaſated hu- 
mour, or only from a quantity of the ſame preternaturally overloading and 
diſtending it. And that other parts of the meninges, may be oppreſs'd by 
congeſted humours, obſervations, which may be added to this firſt ſection of 
the Sepulchretum, will allo ſhow, as for inſtance, thoſe made by Behrenſius(g), 
and by Preuſſius (c). For it happen'd to both theſe gentlemen, that ſcarcely 
had the knife reach'd to the lateral ventricles of the brain, but the included 
humour ruſh'd upwards with a conſiderable impetus ; ſo great was its quan- 
| tity, and ſo great the force with which it urg'd the ſides of the ventricles and 
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the membrane that inveſted them! It is therefore not to be wonder'd at, if 
the pains of the head were vehement to ſuch a degree, that one of the pa- 
tients ran almoſt mad with miſerable howlings ; and that the other, though - 
a woman, was ſeiz'd with a fury, and threw herſelf headlong into a well. 
And Preuſſius has ſhown, not only in this, but in two other obſervations (i), 
that where the pain was altogether on one ſide of the head, there the ventricle 
of that ſide only was diſtended: and where it affected one fide chiefly, and 
the other in part, there the ventricle of the one fide was much more diſtended 
with water than the other; and though the water was extremely limpid, it 
was not the leſs noxious than if it had been yellowiſh. For even the moſt lim- 
pid may contain an occult ſtimulus, as I ſaid above (&), and as the hiſtory of 
Cohauſenius (J) alſo proves, in which the right ſide of the cerebrum; and this 
it was that ſuffer'd \ moſt vehement pains; ſeem'd as it were to ſwim in a 
great quantity ** of acrid, ſalt, and perfectly limpid ſerum.” Which, in other 
obſervations, as for inſtance that * Francus (m), whether it was limpid 
or not, ſeems to have been deſtitute of ſtimulating particles, and to have 
injur'd by preſſure only: for although, upon opening the ſkull, water was 
univerſally found, yet the head had been affected only with a dull and heavy 
pain. But to return to the ſheep : it is probable that the pia mater which 
cover'd the fundus of the right ventricle, had been pull'd away from the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, by the gradual congeſtion of the water, and form'd into 
a follicle : and that ſome particles of the brain, which were torn away with 
it, gave that corpuſcular appearance I have ſpoken of. As to the water, 
which was found to be ſomewhat acid on taſting it, this doubtleſs confirms. 
what has been already advanc'd, that water effus d within the cranium, may 
even ſometimes act by vellicating, ſo as to give riſe to diſorders of the head. 
But in regard to the corruption of a part of the brain, and the great laxity of 
the whole, notwithſtanding that the animal liv'd and mov'd at the fame time, 
I ſhall have a more proper occaſion of diſcuſſing this ſubject hereafter (u). 
Laſt of all, the eroſion of the os ethmoides muſt not be pals'd over without 
ſome animadverſion. 

8. As a pallage was open'd in this manner from the cranium to the noſtrils, 
and conſequently from the noſtrils to the cranium, ſo if it ſhould have hap- 
pen'd that any animalcule had been ſeen in the brain of that ſheep, our won- 
der would certainly have been leis, than When we read ſo many hiſtories col- 
lected in the Sepulchretum (o), ſpeaking of earth-worms and other worms, 
flies, and with God's leave, even ſcorpions, having in every reſpect their na- 
tural appearances, as being found within human {kulls, and thence account- 
ing for the pains of the head. But ſome are without teſtimonies, ſome want 
d more diligent examination, which was certainly needful; and others, if they 

are compar'd with the books from whenee they were taken, will be found 
to have a different meaning, as that which is produced from Fernelius (p). 
For if you turn to his deſcription, you will wonder that Bonetus bas been. 
lilent upon ſome things which ought not to be omitted, eſpecially as the 
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deſcription is ſhort; and, if you well weigh in the medical ſcale, the ſenſe of 
thoſe things which immediately precede, you will readily acknowledge that 
| thoſe two worms were found without the cranium, in the cavities of the noſe, 
And it is probable that of the worms, ſpoken of in the ſcholia which are 
added to theſe hiſtories, as diſcharg'd from the noſe, ſome had liv'd in its 
cavities; but that others had crept from the ſtomach into the noſtrils, while 
the patient was afleep. Nor is it uncommon for worms to grow in the frontal 
ſinuſſes, eſpecially in ſheep, by the irritation of which they are much agitated: 
ſo that any one before diſſe&ion, might have ſuppos'd this had been the caſe 
with the ſheep above mentioned, ſince he roll'd himſelf in ſuch agonies on 
the'ground. Nay, and that it ſometimes happens to men, to have worms 
form a nidus in ſimilar places, and bring on pains of the head, even the 
Arabians formerly, after the opinion of the Indian phyſicians, deliver'd down 
in their writings, among whom was Avicenna (q), who gives the ſymptoms 
and the cure of the diſorder. And theſe things are even taken notice of in 
thoſe ſcholia; and moreover, we are referr'd to Egineta, book the fourth, 
chapter the 57th, as if he there “ granted that pains were indeed excited 
* by worms, but denicd that they were generated in the brain.” Yet they 
do not for this reaſon reject theſe incredible hiſtories ; but rather ſeek to con- 
firm them from thence (7), becauſe, as it appear'd. that worms might be ge- 
nerated from putrid matter in the noſe, fo they did not doubt but the ſame 
might happen from an abſceſs within the ſkull; being led on by an error 
ealily pardonable in thoſe times, when the ingenious obſervations of our 
Valliſneri (c) had not yet demonſtrated that worms found in the noſe of a ſheep 
were depoſited by a fly; nor the celebrated Reaumur, in his incomparable 
hiſtory of inſects (7), had confirm'd it. Since then it is certain, that theſe 
worms are carried trom without into the noſtrils of ſheep, and other animals 
of that kind; and ſince they are ſo frequently found in the noſtrils of theſe 
creatures, but never in their brain, why ſhould we on the contrary believe, 
that although they ſo ſeldom are found to exiſt in the noſtrils of men, they 
are nevertheleſs often found to exiſt in the human brain? For there. is not a 
paſſage from the noſe into the brain of a living perſon, as there is from the 
noſe to the frontal ſinuſſes; but it is entirely ſtopp'd up with nervous fibres, 
and veſſels and membranes, ſo that not even the ſmoke of tobacco, when 
drawn up, much leſs the ſmalleſt particle of its fineſt powder, or the ſmalleſt 
new-born inſect that exiſts, can paſs through. And indeed there was for- 
merly a time, when it was affirm'd from diſſections, that the powder of to- 
bacco, and much more the ſmoke of it, had enter'd the brain; and theſe ob- 
ſervations you will in like manner read in the Sepulchretum (2). Yet even 
there you will ſee that one is rejected as falſe, that others are differently ex- 
Plain'd, and that all are immediately invalidated by a greater number of diſ- 
ſections of a contrary tendency, that are immediately put in contraft with 
them; and, if it were needful, many others of the ſame nature might alſo be 
added to theſe, and particularly from the books of the Cæſarean academy (x). 


(2) Canon. I. 3. F. 1. tr. 2. c. 3.7. 31. (r) Tom. 4. mem. 12. . 
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9. What then? you will ſay; ſhall we believe that no little animal, no 
ſoot, no ſnuff, was ever found within the cavity of the ſkull? Indeed, I ſuſ- 
pect, that whoever aſſerts in his writings his having really ſeen ſuch things, 
was certainly impos'd upon, either by the tricks of ſome juggler, by chance, 
or by his own incautiouſneſs. For you know how deceitful the hands ot 
jugglers are; ſo that a perſon who was before aware of their deſigus, cannot 
with all his attention perceive, when they inſinuate any thing into a place, 
which they pretend not to inſinuate: how eaſily then may a perſon, be de- 
ceived, who is not only not forewarn'd, but intent on another thing? Nor 
is it altogether unlikely that we may be impos'd upon by accident itſelf : as 
little inſets may perhaps adhere to the ſponge, which is generally us'd to 
wipe away the blood, upon opening the ſkull, or to dry up any extravaſated 
humour; and theſe inſects, by the frequent application of. the ſponge, may 
be left behind in the brain. But incautiouſneſs would more frequently give 
riſe to ſuch aſſertions : for inſtance, when a ſlender polypous concretion, which 
is white and round, is taken for a worm; for it is very rare, and very difficult, 
for a true and living worm to creep ſo far as into the longitudinal finus, by 
the way which I ſhall mention hereafter; yet in this ſinus du Verney (y) af- 
ſerts, that a worm was found (z), whether he really ſaw it himſelf or not. Or 
the incautious obſerver may have been deceiv'd by very ſmall and crumbly 
concretions of matter, ſuch as we often meet with in the male urethra at the 
orifices of the proſtate gland, and even, as I have more than once ſeen, within 
the (a) proſtate itſelf; for theſe particles of matter exactly reſemble the moiſt 
granules of tobacco, both in colour and form. Or it is eaſy to conceive, that 
a — ſnuff, which was lodg'd in the frontal ſinus, may have been drawn 
into the cavity of the ſkull, by the ſaw or knife of the anatomiſt: for it is 
very certain, that the ſmalleſt duſt of Bbacco may get into the frontal ſinus 
xerhaps may fly in by chance; or drop into it if the head were inverted ; 
ut may moſt — driven thither by the force of expiration. Or finally 
a narrow, winding, and for that reaſon leſs obſervable paſſage, might happen to 
reach from an external ulcer, into the cavity of this ſinus : and by that means, 
either in the dead or the living body, animalcules might be tranfmitted. Other 
things I deſignedly paſs over; nor indeed is it neceſſary to bring. more argu- 
ments, eſpecially on your account, as you are ſ{kill'd in the hiſtory of inſects, 
and can very well determine from thence, whether weevils, gnats, flies, ſcor- 
pions, and other animals, can live and thrive, notwithſtanding; they are ſhut 
up in a ſtreight place, altogether depriv'd of air, and without proper nouriſh- 
ment to ſubſiſt on. And it is certain, that from the time in which natural 
hiſtory began to be much ſtudied, and the ſeveral articles of it to be ſcru- 
pulouſly enquir'd into, no more obſervations of that kind came abroad; or 
at leaſt very few only, and thoſe believ'd by as few perſons. Nor did any 
diſcovery ch kind ever happen to Valſalva or myſelf, though former phy- 
ſicians aſſert it to have happen'd ſo often to them: and yet the number of 
heads which Valſalva has examin'd; is very conſiderable; and the number L 
have examin'd myſelf, is perhaps not much inferior. to his. So that, if I 
ſhould allow any one of theſe gentlemen to have really ſeen ſuctFappearances, 
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without fraud or error; you muſt take it for granted that I do it rather from 
a reverence for their names, than from any conviction of my own mind. 
Nor need it ſurpriſe you, that after the moſt ſevere pains of the head, no- 
thing elſe be ſaid to appear but a worm, or animalcule found within the 
cranium, or ſeen to come out therefrom. For there are many cauſes of pain 
in the head, which either lie on the outſide of the cranium; or if they do exiſt 
within, do not eaſily, or perhaps at all, fall under the notice of the ſenſes. 
What if they are not ſought after? for inſtance, when a worm coming out 
from the noſe of a dying woman, is believ'd to have come from the brain; 
as if it were really impoſſible, that it ſhould have crept up there from the 
« inteſtines. What if other cauſes are ſought after, when they have been al- 
ready found in the brain? and yet the little worms which are obſerv'd a day 
after in the water, where a portion of the brain had been macerated, are 
accus'd as the cauſes of the diſorder. Vehement alſo were thoſe pains which 
two worms of the caterpillar kind created, before they were thrown out 
from the noſe; yet thoſe learned men Littre (5), and Maloer (c), who ſaw 
them, did not at all ſuſpect, that they came from the brain; but accounted 
for them, by ſuppoſing that they came from the frontal ſinus, into which 
the very minute egg of the inſect had been carried by the force of reſpiration. 
In like manner the learned Henckelius (d), when he ſaw two little worms like 
weevils coming forth by the ſame way, and freeing the patient from the moſt 
violent tortures of the head, judg'd that they had been perhaps drawn up 
= into the cavities of the noſe, by incautiouſly ſmelling to flowers: for the 
i young of theſe animals are frequently barbour'd there, and 1t is not uncom- 
mon for us, to apply them cloſe to our noſtrils, while we make a full and 
ſtrong inſpiration. - And before him Gahrliepius (e), when he ſaw worms diſ- 
charg'd from the noſe with the ſame good effect, becauſe he perceiv'd they 
were like thoſe which are generated by flies, made no doubt of aſcribing this 
offspring to a fly. And they were all in the right, becauſe it was their opi- 
nion, that theſe animals did not come from any putreſcent matter, nor were 
generated in the cavity of the Kull, but proceeded from the ſmall eggs or 
rudiments of animalcules, carried from without, into the receſſes of the noſe. 
It is not ſufficiently agreed betwixt the two celebrated men whom I firſt 
quoted, what kind of remedies are to be applied, or in what manner, in order 
to bring out theſe worms from the noſtrils. And this controverſy it is the 
more difficult perhaps abſolutely to decide upon, becauſe the worms ate of 
different kinds in different caſes; ſo that it does not ſeem poſſible they ſhould 
+ always be allur'd, or put to flight by the ſame things. But however this may 
be, it will certainly be of advantage to know from medical hiſtories, by what 
methods they have for the moſt part been drawn out; to which hiſtories you - 
will add thoſe things that are extant in the Acts of the Cæſarean academy (J), 
already commended, and thoſe in the Commercium. Literarium Norimber- 
genſe (g), but eſpecially what we read in the lectures of the great Boerhaave 
on his Inſtitutiones Rei Medica (), where he mentions a girl cured by him, 
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whoſe pituitary finuffes were all full of worms. But as they chiefly inhabit 
the frontal ſinuſſes, which is indicated by the pain beginning, and being the 
moſt troubleſome, in the region of either ſinus, eſpecially when join'd with a 
ſenfe of motion and gnawing ; Littre therefore judg'd it proper, that if all 
other aſſiſtances fail'd, the aid of ſurgery ſhould be call'd in, as an operation 
on the frontal bone was neither difficult nor dangerous. And I do not doubt 
but he meant to recommend the ſame operation which Cæſar Magatus formerly 
us'd, as I have heard from Valliſneri ; that is, to trepan the bone quite into 
the ſinus, and to take out the worm, which he had predicted was contained 
there, to the great admiration of the ſpectators; and thus he happily rid the 
patient of the pain, againſt which all other applications had been of no ef- 
fect. And if Valliſneri had publiſhed the account of this cure from the 
manuſcript of the author, as 1 hop'd in my Adverſaria (i), I ſhould perhaps 
have learn'd among other things, not unworthy to be known, whether tlie 
ſame ſucceſs attended the cloſing up of the expos'd ſinus, that had attended 
the trepanning of the bone; for how much difficulty there is to bring that 
about, Corneſius Celſus has already obſerved (&#); and after him the ſurgeons 
commended by Palfin (i); and Palfin himſelf has alſo obſerved the cauſes 
of this difficulty, and the great miſchiefs that ariſe from this ſinus not being 
closꝰd up; and in ke manner that excellent archiater Nicolaus Roſenius (), 
whom I ſaw while J was reviſing this letter; and from him you may ſelect 
many things to be compar'd with Verheyen (), who ſeems to ſpeak of the 
ſame ſtage-quack as Palfin; and to be added to what I have already given 
out (o), that obſervation of Celſus. But if you would have further ex- 
amples of worms found, as they ſay, within the ſkull, or thrown out from 
the cavities of the-noſe, you will meet with both kinds of them, among 
thoſe things which Daniel Le Clere (p) has related, and intermix'd with re- 
marks for the moſt part: of the ſecond kind you will find many among the 
inſtances taken notice of, or propoſed by John Saltzman (q), who has neg- 
lected neither to mention the ſymptoms of them, nor the methods by which 
they were diſcharg'd. b | 
10. But I will now give you three obſervations of my own, which are 
taken from patients, with whom pain in the head was either the firſt ſymptom, 
or at leaſt, the moſt troubleſome one among others. . A beggar-man was re- 
ceiv'd into the hoſpital, who certainly had long before had a diſorder in his 
head; he had always been filly, but of late ſo deſtitute of ſenſe, that he 
threw away even the bread which he had begg'd. It appear'd he had been 
much-liable to pains of the head, and at that-very time labour'd under ob- © 
ſtructions of the belly. He dying of a kind of fever which came upon him, 
his body was brought into this anatomical theatre, in the year 1728, much 
emaciated, yet not diſcovering any ſigns of diſorder in the belly or cheſt, if 
you except an obſtruction of the ſpleen ; but when the ſkull was ſawed 
through, and the upper part taken off, it was obſerv'd that the dura mater 


(i) VI. animad. go. ol IOÞ-- of (e) Epiſt. in Cell. 4. Wal * 
(4) De medicina, I. 8. c. ( p) Hiſt. lator. lumbric. c. 13. 
.- (7) Anat. du corps hum. 1. 2. tr. 4. ch. 15. J) Diſſert. de verme. naribus excuſſo 5 4. 
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was firmly attach'd to it on the left ſide of the forehead; and there for 


ſome ſpace this meninx was not_membranous, but had degenerated into a 
middle ſtate betwixt a bone and a ligament, and form'd the figure of an 


ellipſe. Though the cercbellum was ſoft and flaccid, and the medulla ob- 
longata not very firm; yet the cercbrum I found to be hard, as is frequently 


the caſe in idiots: notwithſtanding there was a little limpid water in the late- 


ral ventricles, with colourleſs plexuſſes, on the poſterior part of which a few | 


. veſicles appear'd, fill'd with the ſame limpid water. Finally, ſomething yel- 


— 


low adher'd to the anterior part of the pineal gland, which when comprels'd 
betwixt my fingers, I perceiv'd to have a kind of ſand intermix'd with it. 
11. Theſe appearances relate to different affections, as I ſhall ſhew in the 
courſe of theſe letters (r): and that only, to the pain of the head, which was 
found in the dura mater. For whatſoever the cauſe might be, whether in- 
ternal or external, of the dura mater being indurated, almoſt to the con- 
ſiſtence of a bone, though no traces of this cauſe were obvious to me; yet 


it is eaſy to imagine, that as often as the blood, either by its plenty, or by 


its turgeſcency, or by its motion being accelerated through the head, put a 
force upon the veſſels going to this part, it muſt neceſſarily be obſtructed by 
that impediment to its courſe, and diſtend the fibres which ſurround the 
veſſels of the dura mater. And you will ſee it is aſcrib'd to this cauſe in the 
Sepulchretum (/), that thoſe perſons were . ſubje& to the moſt miſerable 
„ head-aches, in whom the two meninges for ſome ſpace, often two fingers 
„ breadth, had coaleſc'd in ſuch a manner with each other, that the mouths 
« of the veſſels were entirely lock'd up.” And it is probable that obſtacles of 
this kind, as far as they oppoſe the circulation of the blood, or other juices, 


through the meninges, may ſometimes give occaſion to pains which return 


periodically ; as often, for inſtance, as a ſufficient portion of juices is ob- 


- truſted, to cauſe a diſtenſion by its weight; and this obſtruction will conti- 


nue, till the fluids being vitiated thereby, ſhall irritate the meninges, and 
. conſequently bring on a contraction of their fibres; yet no ſooner is the firſt 


portion of theſe obi ructed juices thruſt on by this new-excited force, into the 


narrow, and lateral canals, but a new portion ſucceeds, and is in the ſame 


manner delay'd, and expell'd; to this others alſo ſucceed ; nor is there an end 
of the diſorder, till the lateral canals are by theſe repeated impulſes, ſo far 
dilated, that they no more reſiſt the circulation of the juices. But pains of this 
kind are generally either the forerunners af a fatal event (7), or rarely, and with 
difficulty, admit of a cure; and the more ſo, as they more conſtantly recur 


at the ſame hour; perhaps becauſe by this regular return it is prov'd, that 
the lateral canals more ſtrongly reſiſt the dilating impulſe, I remember when 


1 was a young man, I had a patient among my companions, in the place of 


my birth, by name Lawrence Bagattrini, who had been ſeiz'd not long be- 


fare with an external, but. very violent hemicrania, which return'd every day 


az.the eleventh hour, according to the method of reckoning the hours among 


the Italians. Whatever I did, had either no effect at all, or at leaſt only 


that of ſhortening and alleviating the pain, for it ill return'd at the ſame 
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hour; and if any little error, or irregularity, was committed, it return'd with 
its former vehemence, Having for many days us'd all other remedies in 
vain, I at length got the better of the diſorder, by means of a ſlight decoc- 
tion of the woods; which gently agitating and impelling the circulating 
Juices, threw the patient into ſweats, and reliev'd him of his diſorder. And 
Ballonius (4) teſtifies, that the ſame method ſucceeded with him alfo, in in- 
tolerable hemicranias, that return'd every day, at a certain hour, In the 
caſe of this young man, there was certainly ſomething hereditary ; for his 
mother, who was more than ſeventy years of age, had been ſeiz'd a little be- 
fore, with ſo great a pain in her head, that ſhe loſt the ſight of one eye; yer 
ſhe was ſtill afflicted with violent pains, which recurr'd from time to time. 
But as theſe pains did not begin always in the ſame place, but ſometimes in 
the vertex, and ſometimes within the-noſe, (ſo that ſnuffing up warm milk 
was of ſervice) and did not return at the ſame hour, I found more eaſe in 
removing the pain of the mother, than that of the ſon; and being cur'd of 
her pain, the bee of her eye was by degrees reſtor d. Among other things, 

bleeding was of ſervice to her; but not ſo much what was perform'd by my 

order, as what ſhe perform'd for herſelf, by untying the bandage from her 
arm in her ſleep, by which ſhe loſt a conſiderable quantity : ſo that nearly 
the ſame ſucceſs attended bleeding, even in a woman of that age, which Val- 
liſneri (x) afterwards remark'd in one of ſixty. But let us return to the 
diſſections. | 

12. A young woman, who was the wife of a poor man, and the daughter 
of an epileptic mother, being extremely hot after a journey in the month of 
February, was ſeiz'd with a violent pain in her head, and an acute fever. 
She had no delicium, but was often reſervedly ſilent; and with theſe ſymp- 
toms in three or four days ſhe died. As ſhe gave fuck, and yer had her 
menſtrua upon her, bleeding was for a long time deferr'd; but as ſhe grew 
much worle, and yet the pulſe and. ſtrength of the arteries was firm, half a 
pound of blood was taken from her foot, which was quickly and ſtrongly 

coagulated; but it happen'd that her death immediately follow'd the loſs of 
it. The head was brought into the theatre to finiſh: the anatomy of that 
year 1738; but not the other parts, as I wiſh'd, The inſide of the ſkull 
bad a ſomewhat red appearance degenerating into brown; and the outſide of 
the pia mater, where it cover'd the upper part of the brain, was ſmear'd. 
over with a yellowiſh kind of matter, not much indeed in quantity, but 
ſpread equally alb over; its conſiſtence was ſomewhat thick, and though it 
was perfectly inodorous, yet from the whole of its appearance, it ſeem d to 
myſelf, and to the other —— and ſurgeons who were preſent, to be pus. 
However, we could not find any where, in the meninges, or cerebrum, which. 
was diſcolour'd, any traces of diſorder, or any place from which we might 
ſuppoſe this matter had proceeded, 41 | „ Biech | 

13. If it was really pus, ſhall. we ſuppoſe that it was taken up, from ſome 
other part of the body, by the ſanguiferous veſſels, and tranſlated to the 
head, agreeably to what is hinted of a ſumilar caſe in. the Sepulchretum (5). N. 
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Certainly for this reaſon, I ſhould have been much more chagrin'd, that I was 
not permitted to examine the reſt of the body, in order to have determin'd 
the queſtion ; had not the rationale of the caſes been different, and other 
hiſtories come under my knowledge, wherein, as in that of Valſalva before 
mention'd (z), no ſanics was any where found but about the brain, which 
was itſelf in every other reſpe&t ſound. Could this pus-like matter then, 
have its origin from the ſmall, and almoſt inviſible foramina, of the meninges, 
from which, in a natural.ſtate, only a little limpid humour, to moiften their 
ſurfaces, is diſcharg'd ? could it be preſs'd out by the force of the diſeaſe, as 
frequently happens to the glands of the reftum and bladder in the teneſmus 
or dyſuria. Certainly, that the meninges were entirely free from diſeaſe, 
neither the violent pain of the head, nor the colour of the fkull, where it 
was contiguous to the meninges, fuffer us to beheve. ? b 

14. Speaking of that colour brings to my mind the hiſtory of another 
woman, whoſe head I diſſected in the beginning of the year 1717. Being 
firſt affected with the lues venerea, and after that with a fever, join'd to ſe- 
vere pains of the head and delirium, ſhe died of this complieation of diſor- 
ders in the hoſpital at Padua. | : 

Her ſkull alſo, when it was open'd, appear'd of a blackiſh red in ſome 
places; and the dura mater, where it lay neareſt to the upper and middle 
region of the lateral ſinus on the right fide, was much thicken'd, and per- 
fectly coaleſc'd with the pia mater, and even with the ſubſtance of the brain: 
the meninges and brain were in that part alſo ſemiputrid, and glar'd with a 
very diſagreeable colour, which was compos'd of a yellowiſh, mix'd with an 
aſh-like hue, eſpecially in the cortical part of the cerebrum. Moreover, the 
external ſurface of the cerebellum was ſo firmly connected with the two me- 
ninges, that when I drew it out from the cavity of the dura mater, a part of 
its ſubſtance was left adhering thereto. But the extent of the adheſion was 
not ſo great as in the cerebrum, as it did not exceed the breadth of two fin- 
gers. The veſlels of the brain likewiſe, which creep through the pia mater, 
were larger than they naturally are, and diſtended with a black blood, ſuch 
us was alſo found in the ſinuſſes of the dura mater. And through the me- 
dullary ſubſtance of the brain, when diſſected piece-meal, the ſanguiferous 
veſſels appear d to be very frequent in ſeveral places, and more diſtin than 
uſual. . The lateral ventricles were full of a browniſh water, with which 
colour alſo their ſurfaces were tinged. Finally, the pineal gland was firmer, 
larger, and whiter than common; and ſeem'd to contain within it a kind of 
loculi or cells. I will not, however, conceal a remark, which may be join'd to 
that curious obſervation extant in the Commentaries of the imperial academy 
at Peterſburgh (a); I mean, that from the birth, or at leaſt from early infancy, 
the woman had this peculiarity in her ſkull, that the right (ide poſteriorly, 
had a larger curve outwards than the left; for which reaſon its internal ca- 
vity, and the hemiſphere of the brain contain'd therein, were evidently larger 
on that fide than Me other. The ſame circumſtance occurr'd to me alſo in 
another woman Y, and ſeem'd the more worthy of attention, becauſe the 
whole cavity of he ſkull was made oblique and winding; the right temple 
being more Þbllow'd, the left more contracted; and vice ver ſa, the right 


(* N. a2. (a) Tom. 7. p. 222 & ſeg. (5) Vid. ut in aliis quoque, epiſt, 62. n. 1 5. 
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fide of the occiput being more contracted, anſwered to the left, which was 
more hollow'd. But though in this woman alſo the lateral ventricles were 
full of a turbid water, yet as this hiſtory does not immediately relate to our 

preſent ſubject, we ſhall for that reaſon give it you hereafter (c). | 
15. For I do not know whether this woman had been ſubject to pains of 
the head; nor yet whether ſhe whoſe hiſtory was juſt now related in full, 
had been troubled with them before ſhe was afflicted with a fever: notwith- 
ſtanding, I know very well from other obſervations, * that a miſhapen figure 
<« of the head is beliey'd to be of great conſequence, in bringing on obſti- 
< nate pains;” which words are copied in the Sepulchretum (d) allo, but the 
author's name, to wit, Rolfinc (e), through neglect, is omitted. But to re- 
turn to the hiſtory deſcribed. If this woman, and the other young woman 
ſpoken of above (/) in like manner, had been men, and almoſt continually 
employed in ſmoking tobacco, that brown and almoſt black colour obſerved 
on the inſide of their ſkulls, ſome would have thought, and eſpecially for- 
merly, very eaſily to be accounted for from thence; that is, from the ſoot and 
dregs of the fmoke being drawn up and harbour'd there; nor indeed did they 
neglect to account for it from thence, as we have fhewn by what goes be- 
fore (g). We however, as ſome redneſs was mixed with that colour, did not 
heſitate to attribute it to the ſtagnating blood. For though the woman la- 
boured-under a lues venerea, yet there was no where any caries in the ſkull, 
which from the ſharp pains might poſſibly have been ſuſpected with ſome 
| reaſon; although the external ſurface of the head gave no mark of it either 
by colour, or tumor. And this is evident from many obſervations, but eſpe- 
cially from that of the beautiful ſtrumpet, which 1 remember to have heard 
from Novefio at Bologna, who afterwards publiſh'd it (H). The thickneſs 
then of the dura mater, and its coalition with the interior lamina of the ſkull, 
is ſufficient to account for the remora of the blood in the ſmall veſſels, as 
we ſhall ſhew elſewhere. And I think it is equally ſufficient to account for 
thoſe pains, even from the arguments which were above (i) ſet forth. 
16. And that you may more fully underſtand, how coalitions of that kind, 
by being an impediment to the blood, may bring on pains of the head, re- 
member, that as ſome of the ſanguiferous veſſels are veins, and fome arteries, 
the blood which is carried through the latter, will, when it meets with an ob- 
ſtacle, whereby its progreſs is made ſlower, not only injure, by diſtending the 
fibres, bur alſo by encreaſing the ſtrokes of the veſſels. That is to ſay, as 
many arterial pulſations as there are in the meninges, ſo many ſtrokes will 
they receive; and theſe ſtrokes will be ſo much the greater, as the tranſit of 
the blood is more difficult. Thus Brunnerus () attributed the violent pains 
of the head, in a man whoſe dura mater was beſet with many verrucæ of the 
bigneſs of a pea, which were ſcattered up and down, but eſpecially about the 
ramifications of the arteries, to the ſeveral ſtrokes of theſe veſſels; although 
he conſidered the force of the diſtenſion only, and not of the percuſſion: - 
However, not only coalitions, by diminiſhing the capacities of the veſſels, 
(e) Epiſt. 18. n. 2 ; ) N. 12 N. 8 
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which paſs through them, but alſo whatever by pricking and vellicating, or 
compreſſing, can produce the ſame effects, will give occaſion to pains of 


the head | . 1 : ; 
By pricking did that ſharp bony particle, ſituated betwixt the meninges, 


give occaſion to pain, of which you will read in obſervat iii. an. vii. dec. iii. 


| Ephemer. Cæſareæ Nat. Cur Academ. And by compreſſing, that interior ex- 


oſtoſis of the cranium, deſcrib'd in obſervation ccliii. dec. iii. an. x. the blood 
being thereby ſo obſtructed in the meninges 'in like manner, that they were 
almoſt a finger's breadth in thickneſs, and had the appearance of fungous 
fleſh: as alſo that in cent. vi. obſerv. xxi. which by the remark added to it, 
does not ſtand alone; but eſpecially that which is extant in obſervation xcix. 
vol. ii. of the Acts of the ſame academy. And I deſignedly collect you ſe- 
veral examples from the leſs antient books, becauſe I ſee that many things 
from thoſe books which were publiſh'd before the ſecond edition of the Se- 
pulchretum, have been deſervedly transferr'd thither. 

17, Nor do we want examples taken from other. obſervators, to add to 


. theſe ; two of which I will mention, as they are not inelegant obſervations, 


and are much to the purpoſe of the above diſſection of the woman; for they 
ſhew, that too great a quantity of blood diſtending the veſſels within the 


ſkull, will create pains of the head. One example is that given by Cowper 


in his Engliſh Anatomy of the human body; or if you have not this book, 
in the Acta Erud. Lipſ. (IJ), and another you will read in the Commercium 
Literarium (n). The firſt example is of a man, who from his youth had been 
liable to the pain of which we — in a violent degree; and in him the 
veſſels of the dura mater were ſo diſtended, as to equal the bigneſs of a 
gooſe-quill. And left you ſhould imagine that this happened on the attack 
of the apoplexy, which was his late and final diſeaſe, I will prove to you 
that this phenomenon was of a very early date; for the ſulci or beds of 
theſe veſſels, in the internal lamina of the ſkull, were ſo deep and fo large, 
as to anſwer entirely to the thickneſs of the veſſels themſelves. And to this 
obſervation you may alſo add a ſimilar one of Bajerus (n). The ſecond ex- 
ample is that of a woman, who in like manner had been ſubject from her 
youth to great pains in her head; and theſe were always encreas'd in pro- 
portion to the encreas'd quantity or rarefaction of the blood. For in her the 
right kidney being out of its proper ſituation, had ſo compreſs'd the aorta 


and vena cava againſt the lower vertebræ of the loins, that where this vein 
receiv'd the blood of the left iliac, a varix was form'd, the diameter of 


which exceeded the diameter of the cava in almoſt a double propertion : and 
from. this it is manifeſt, that in proportion as the blood was impeded in its free 
courſe to the lower extremities, the greater quantity muſt have been conſe- 
22 carried to the upper parts, and to the head itſelf. And you eaſily 
ee what theſe examples tend to prove; to wit, that the quantity of blood 
with which I ſaw the veſſels of the meninges, and the minute veſſels of the 

brain, diſtended ſo as to enlarge their peripheries, was ſufficient: to account 


for thoſe ſevere pains of the head, with which the woman had been affected. 
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18. As to the other things which the hiſtory contains, ſome, for inſtance 
the circumſtance of water 2 found in the ventricles, I have explain'd 
already (o); and the remaining circumſtances will be explain'd elſewhere. 
For, as I ſaid in the beginning, pain of the head is generally complicated 
with other diſorders. Thus they given you what occurr'd to me at preſent 
concerning this diſorder : and ſhall go on to conſider others in the ſame mãn- 
ner, if theſe firſt obſervations ſhould not be diſagreeable to you. Farewel. 


———TTTIIFFWWR ww ——_—— 
LETTER the S E CON D. 
Which treats, firſt, of the Apoplexy in general; and then in 
| particular of the Sanguineous Apoplexy. | 


1. OU tell me, that you was pleaſed with my late letter on pain in the 
| Y head: but that you expect thoſe which ſhall relate to the apoplexy, 
and other diſorders in their courſe, will be ſo much the more agreeable to 
you, as the diſorders are more grievous, and, attended with more danget. 
You, at the ſame time, aſk, whether the apoplexy be really more frequent in 
theſe days than before, fince you ſee two Saws phyſicians of different opi- 
nions: and, what is ſtill more wonderful, as you find both of them appealing 
to Celſus for a confirmation of their opinions. | 

2. To begin then with this enquiry : It cannot be deny'd that the following 
p is found in Celſus (a): Attonitos quoque raro videmus, quorum & cor- 
pus, & mens, ſtupet. Fit interdum iu fulminis, interdum morbo, bunc arαν]¹ n 
Greci appellant. It ſometimes glſo happens, though but rarely, that we 
ſee perſons ſuddenly ſtricken, ſo as to have both body and mind render'd . 
<« utterly inactive. It is ſometimes the effect of a thunderſtroke, and ſome- 
* times of diſeaſe ; the Greeks call it apoplexy.” But neither can it be de- 
ny'd, that having juſt propos'd a v&y ſhort method of cure for theſe atto- 
niti, or ſuddenly ſtricken, he goes on to ſubjoin (5), At reſolutio nervorum 
frequens ubique morbus eft. Sed interdum tota corpora, interdum partes infeſtat. 
Veteres authores illud a'rorantiar; hoc wapdavaw nominarunt. Nunc utrumque 
Tepdavow appellari video. But a reſolution of the nerves is every where 
*. a frequent diſeaſe. Sometimes, however, it attacks the whole body; 
« and ſometimes a part of it only. Antient authors have_call'd the firſt 
e apoplexy: the laſt paralyſis. But, now I ſee, that each of them is 


. term'd paralyſis.” But do not imagine that this apoplexy, which he ſays 


was ſo common every where, and was at that time us'd to be call'd para - 
lyſis, was a palſy of the whole body, rather than a true apoplexy; for you 
muſt obſerve, that not only the whole body was reſolv'd by it, fo that it 
might be call'd paraplexia (c), but alſo that it ſuſpended the action of the 


(e). N. 3 ; | (c) Vid. Galen. apud Genen dada med. 
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mind: for in his method of cure for this diſorder, Celſus (4) preſently pro- 
nounces, poſt ſanguinis mifſionem ſi non redit & motus & mens, nibil ſpei ſu- 
pereſſe; © if after bleeding motion and ſenſe do not return, there remains 
. no hope;” not to add alſo, that a paraplexy often ſucceeds to an apo- 
plexy (e); ſo that if the one is frequent, the other of courfe cannot be rare. 
What diſorder then, you will ſay, was that apoplexy firſt ſpoken of by Celſus? 
in which he ſays, both body and mind were inactive; but that it was ſeldom 
to be met with. If Mercurialis (), and other learned men, both before and 
after him, had not determin'd that to be the true apoplexy, which Celſus 
there names the atlonitus morbus (although attonitus, as Rubæus (g) obſerves, 
refers more properly to a perſon ſtricken with the diſeaſe, than to the diſeaſe 
itſclf ) I ſhould perhaps have taken upon me long ago, to doubt, whether the 
word a'rorant/ was a corrupt or a genuine one. For I ſometimes ſuſpected, 
even when I wrote the laſt epiſtles on Celſus, that ſome other diſorder, ſup- 
| Poſe the catalepſy, or ſome one ſimilar thereto, which we ſee but rarely, was 
intended by him in that 8 for in the catalepſy both the mind and the 
body are inactive; and this alſo happens ſometimes from a thunder-ſtroke, 
from whence they are properly call'd attoniti, or thunder-ftruck (5). And 
indeed I hop'd that my ſuſpicion was confirm'd, and that ſome reaſons for 
an emendation of the paſſage might be drawn from Cælius Aurelianus; who 
having treated more largely of the catalepfy (i) than any of. the ancients 
- whoſe works are extant, has taught us, who, in the early ages, firſt ſepa- 
rated this diforder from others, and gave it that name; and what method 
of cure was made uſe of by each. But being ftraiten'd for want of time, 
and delay'd by a kind of inconſtancy, which ought perhaps to be attributed 
| to the bookſellers; and as I found that it aſſerted, that Aſclepiades . had 
called it catalepſy,“ and preſently, that he had not given it this new name, 
hut his followers ;” I thought it would take up a great deal af time and 
pains to diſcuſs the ſubject; nor was I willing to compare the method of cure 
of Celſus with that of Themiſon, who had liv'd ſome time before. What 
you will determine upon I can eaſily gueſs, not ſo much perſuaded by my 
own opinion, as by that of the very learned Gerard Van Swieten, who, in 
juſtice to his merits, is the ennobled and imperial archiater. For when I 
perus'd the third volume of his Commentaries (&), which was very kindly 
{ent to me while I was reviſing this epiſtle, I was rejoic'd to find that he had 
made the ſame conjecture with myſelf; and unleſs you agree with it, I hope 
you will find ſome method ta reconcile the difficulty that occurs; which is, 
hes one and the ſame diſorder is ſeldom ſeen, and is yet common every 
where. | 1h: | 5 | 
3. But that before and after Celſus, the apoplexy was a frequent diſorder, 
not only Hippocrates has ſhewn, but other obſervers of diſeaſes have con- 
firm'd ; for if this diſorder had been but rarely ſeen, Hippocrates would 
ſcarcely have number'd it among the diſeaſes which happen for the moſt 
part “ in very rainy weather (I),“ and alſo “ in winter ();“ and the other 
obſervers allo, when they quoted his opinions, not only did not doubt of 
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their truth, but even confirm'd them by their own obſeryations. Thus Hol- 
lerius (n) gives an account of many whom he ſaw become apoplectic, © in 
&* a cold and damp ſtate of atmoſphere,” Thus, not to be too i, - 
Foreſtus (o), after producing his obfervations, ſays, * the whole ſtate of 
&« weather was at that time rainy, attended with ſoutherly winds; and from | 
© theibeginning of December to the eighteenth day, many died apoplectic f 
% andYonyulsd.” And indeed he has in general aſſerted, * that in his moiſt 
e and cold regions of Holland, the apoplexy was not rare, but even very 
* common; common alſo in places which were, cold by their natural ſitua- 

& tion; as at Florence, Luca, and Bologna,” where he had ſtudied for ſome 

time; ** and alſo in Germany and Britain, from the nature of the climates.” 

And theſe two phyſicians had obſerv'd theſe things about a hundred and fifty 

years before the beginning of the preſent age; or if Foreſtus was alittle later, 
Jacchinus (p) certainly was not; and from him many of theſe things are ſet 

down in his own 2 ar though Foreſtus conceal'd his name. 50 

4. But do not believe, that I ſay theſe things in order to diſavow what 1 

very well remember; I mean, that about the beginning of this age ſudden 

deaths were ſo common, that the people were aftoniſh'd and terrify'd with 

the novelty of it. But this I ſay, that it has happen'd in our times, and in 

other times alſo ; ſometimes at longer, and ſometimes at ſhorter intervals, as 

the nature of the ſeaſons has admitted; and not only of thoſe which are 

mention*d for the ſake of example, but of others alſo, as I ſhall ſhew on a 

proper occaſion (g); and that more or leſs, according to the ſituation and con- 

itution of the countries, and the manner of living more or leſs agreeably 

to the ſeaſons. There even was a time when, among other peſtilential diſ- 

orders, which were perhaps the conſequences of a noxious air from the ad- 

jacent places; and certainly of changing a laborious life into an idle and lux 

urious one; that moſt ſevere diſeaſe, the apoplexy,” rag'd alſo; as you 

will learn from Agathia (r). Who alſo deſcribing another peſtilence in the 

Tame ſixth century (5), after enumerating other kinds of death, ſays, © that 

a great number died of a ſudden, likewiſe, as if they had been ſeiz'd with 

& that dreadful diſorder the apoplexy.” Then add this alſo, that not all the 

ſudden deaths at the beginning of our century, were the effects of apoplexy, 

but many were from ſyncope, and ſome from ſuffocation. Laſt of all, I aſſert, 

that of the many who ted of an apoplexy in the ſame month, or even in 

the ſame day, all did by no means diſcover the ſame injuries in the brain; 

but ſome of theſe appearances were widely different from others, and pro- 

teeded from different cauſes; and ſome of them were not recent, hut of long 

ſanding, as 2 had teſtified, And this being in like man- 

ner oblery*d from diſſections, gave much | eaſe to the minds of thoſe, who. . 


were ready to attribute the great frequency of ſudden deaths, to ſome com- 
mon cauſe which lay hidden in the ar. ; yan 4" "5 hy 
5. For although the proximate cauſe of every apoplexy, and that which 
contains the diſeaſe, ſeems to be one; that is, a ſudden diminution of the 
internal motions perform'd in the brain, to wit, when we moye, think, or 
„) De Morb. Int. I. 1. c. 2. in Schol. (9) Epiſt. 3. n. 13429 
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will endeavour, as far as we can, to form a conjecture about the former 


perceive : and though this imminution is ſometimes ſo great as to approach 
almoſt' to a ceſſation, or immediately to degenerate into it; yet there are 


many and various cauſes that bring it on, ſome of which entirely eſcape the 
notice of the ſenſes, though 'others fall under their obſervation. And We) 
theſe cauſes, where the caſe ſhall ſometimes compel us. But, at the ſame 
time, I ſhall ſpare no pains to deſcribe clearly, and diſtinctly, thoſe which are 

nerally manifeſt, and appear within the ſkull. | | 


6. Theſe laſt-mention'd cauſes, for the moſt part, exiſt, either in the 


blood, or the ſerum, though ſometimes they are otherwiſe applied. But we 


will purſue the two more frequent cauſes firſt ; and leave the more rare to 


be conſider'd in the laſt place. For this being frequently obſerv'd, gave riſe 


to that celebrated diviſion of the apoplexy into ſanguineous and ſerous : and 


they who have diſapprov'd this diviſion, have done it, I ſuppoſe, partly for 


this reaſon ; becauſe they ſhould then conſider the continent cauſe, more 


than the efficient cauſes, and the e proceeding therefrom in the 
prognoſtication and cure; but partly alſo, becauſe they did not conſider the 
effuſion of ſerum as a cauſe, but as an effect. Though of this matter I have 
already ſpoken (4), and will again ſpeak; and I believe that one reaſon for 
rejecting it was, becauſe they wiſh'd to explode all the opinions of the an- 


. tients: and with them this dogma was perpetually inculcated, that apo- 


* 


plexies in general had their origin from too viſcid a ſerum, in the ventricles 


of the brain. But doubtleſs the prejudices of the moderns, againſt antient 
doctrines, have often carried them too far beyond proper bounds. 0 

7. Yet the more learned phyſicians have by no means been ignorant, that 
even the fathers of phyſic acknowledg'd an apoplexy from a ſanguineous cauſe; 
though the greater part of them believ'd the contrary. I ſhall not bring quo- 
tations from Hippocrates and Galeh, for you have them in the Sepulchretum( a), 
as alſo the words of Turriſanus (x), who, in the fourteenth century, ſhew'd 
that ſuch a paſſage exiſted, And others, in the fifteenth and ſixteenth cen- 


turies, eſpecially among the Italians, went on to do the ſame. Among theſe, 


were Jo. Matthæus de Gradi (5), Jacobus Berengarius (z), Leonardus Jac- 
chinus (a), but particularly Petrus Salius my neighbour (5), in the whole of 
that ſeparate chapter, which he entitled, Of the ſanguineous apoplexy.” 
Although ſome of theſe underſtood the thing differently from others, yet 
perhaps none of them, except Salius, believ'd that the diſorder was brought 
about in the manner we generally ſce it, and as I have frequently inculcated; 
and He Yimſclf even thought it happen'd but rarely. Yet Avicenna (c) 
formerly” advanc'd this doctrine, to wit, when he pronounc'd that the cauſe 
of the ſecond, and more frequent kind of apoplexy from repletion, „ was 
«either a 7%, $a humour, effus'd ſuddenly about the ventricles, or a 
4 phlegmatic humour, which for the moſt part gave riſe to the ſecond ſpe- 


„ cies of apoplexy.“ But a little before Salius wrote, another Italian, Leo- 
nardus Botallus, and Ludovicus Duretus, a Frenchman, though his book 
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was publiſh'd ſomewhat later, had ſeen the blood effus'd about thoſe ventri- 
cles of apoplectic bodies, as the words of both which are quoted in the Se- 
ulchretum (4) evidently ſhew ; ſo that it is altogether amazing, that Caſpar 
Hoffman (e), who was in every other reſpect ſo learned a phyſician, ſhould 
aſk, * Who ever ſaw the ventricles fill'd with blood in an apoplexy ?”. More- 
over, Proſper Martianus (F) thought, that the apoplexy happen'd ſo fre- 
quently, from blood, not extravaſated, in the ventricles, or ſomewhere elſe 
within the cranium, or at leaſt from ſome other cauſe, beſide a cold humour; 
that he did not heſitate to affirm, © that of the three ſpecies of apoplexy, 
„one only, and that rarely ſeen, was to be aſcrib'd to the cold juices, ac- 
« cording to the opinion of Hippocrates.” To this you may add, that 
Variolus (g), writing to Mercurialis, had appeaPd'to the diſſections of thoſe 
perſons 4 — die apoplectic; and in conſequence of his own diſſections, ſpoke 
thus: In the ventricles of the brain of apoplectic perſons (I hope you wilt 
<< believe me) no greater quantity of excrementitious matter: is found, than 
is commonly found in thoſe of others: and this, conſider'd with the for- 
mer teſtimonies, will plainly convince you, that not only before the more 
modern times, there were ſome who allow'd of a ſanguineous apoplexy, but 
that there were even ſome who aſſerted, that an apoplexy very ſeldom, I wilk 
not ay never, ow'd its origin to excrementitious ſeroſities effus'd in the ven- 
tricles. -* | ; 76632 
8. However, that this diſorder is at one time to be accounted for from blood, 
and at another from ſerum, is not only confirm'd by the many obſervations 
collected in the Sepulchretum, but alſo by many others publiſh'd fiance the 
ſecond edition of that book; and theſe I ſhall mention hereafter, as occaſion 
may require; but at preſent ſhall ſpeak only of what were committed to. 
writing, at the fame time with thoſe of Duretus and Botallus; and in France 
likewile, by an Italian phyſician, as he ſeems to have been, and whibie other 
obſervations certainly very well deſerve to be publiſtid, by the very learned 
Targioni, as he was certainly no common, but an eminent man, as we may 
judge from theſe remarks of his given us by Targioni (vH). „In the diſſec- 
tion of Madam de Mauvoiſin, who died in child. bed, apoplectic and epi- 
« leptic at the ſame time, 1 obſerv d that the whole left ventricle of the brain 
« was full of a watry blood, ſerous, putrid, and diſcolour'd, and that the 
veins of the plexus retiformis, to with the arteries, were tumid, as. 
« if inflated, and of a black colour: as alſo in Monſieur de Boyſſy, great 
„ ſhield- bearer of France, the whole right ventricle was-moiſten'd withiblgod. 
Therefore, it is not without reaſon, that Lampridius ſays of Severus Cæſar; 
that he died from a ſtroke of the blood, which they call an apoplexy; for 
„in moſt who die of apoplexies, we ſee extravaſations of blood in the ven 
* tricles.” Nor would 2 you diſpleas'd to find that he has, in making: 
a memorandum for his on uſe, happen'd to forget names, and has ſet down 
Severus inſtead: of Lucius Verus, and Lampridius inſtead of Sextus Aurelius: 
Victor, whoſe words in the epitome, concerning Lucius, are theſe (i), ta 
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vit that he died « of a ſtroke of che blodd, which: diſeaſe the Grecks call 


«© apoplexy :” from hence you will underſtand, that even in the fourth 
century, the ſanguineous apoplexy was known; of, if you are in the number 
of thoſe who aſcribe this epitome to an uncertain author, tum to Eutropius's 
kiſtory (t), which was written in the fourth century alſo, and before the epi- 


tome, and you will read, that Verus died “ fuddenly, ſtricken with blood, 


« a falling diſeaſe which the Greeks call apoplexy. And that the diſorder - 
of Verus was, in effect, no other than a ſanguineous apoplexy, is prov'd from 
what Julius Capitolinus (I), in the third century, had ſaid of his life, dil- 
eaſe, method of treatment, and death. For after deſeribing his banquets and 


bis plate, he ſays, * that he was ſeiz d ſuddenly, as he was travelling near 


« Altinum, with the diforder call'd apoplexy ; and being taken out of the 
« vehicle, and let blood, he was carried to Altinum, where, after lying three 
« days ſpeechleſs, he died.“ And with this paſſtge of Capitolinus we muſt 
not omit the remark made by Egnatius (m) a little above, where the ſame 
hiſtorian had mention'd that apoplexy of Verus; as it will make us more 
and more underſtand, how frequent a diſorder it was in the ſixteenth century: 
„ The apoplexy,” ſays he, being a very frequent diſeaſe among the peo- 
& ple,. in thoſe years wherein theſe commentaries were written, by reafon of 
« the immoderate uſe of wine and venery.” 0 N 
But I return to prove the exiſtence of ſerous apoplexies; and that from 
the writings of the ſame obſervator, who has aſſur'd us, that in moſt apo- 
plectic patients he ſaw blood pour'd out into the ventricles. For thefe words 
are intermix'd with thofe given above: © In others who died of apoplexies, 
I ſaw the ventricle full of the moſt limpid water; whereas in a natural 
t ſtate it is entirely empty.” And the exiſtence of the two ſpecies will be 
equally confirm'd, by the obfervations which you will ſee taken, firſt from 
Valſalva's papers, and then from my own. Yet I will not do here what is 
fone in the depulchretum: that is, I will not mix with theſe diſorders thoſe 
which were the conſequence of wounds and blows on the head; but will defer 
them to a more proper opportunity: and thoſe which were publifh'd before, 


by either of us, I ſhall only refer to. Yet even with theſe omiſſions, this 


letter -would be very long; unleſs we ſhould give you, at prefent, only the 
Rows part of the diſſections which relate to the ſanguineous apoplexy ; and 
eave the remainder of them, and thoſe that relate to the ſerous, to be ſub- 
jects of a future jetter. | | 

9. To begin with a great man; whoſe hiſtory is for that reaſon more ac- 
curately deſcribèd by Valſalva: The Cardinal Antonio Franceſco Sanvitalis 
was of a moderate ſtature, or ſomewhat taller, of a full fleſhy habit, and a 
florid-colour:; he had been much given to ſtudy and cloſe application; was 
alſo ſubject to the gout, and had ſome years before been attack*d with a cer- 
tain ineffectual irritation of the fauces, to ſpit: and beſide this, he was alſo 


. troubled at intervals, with convulfive motions in his feet and hands. Fi- 


nally, when he was five · andafifty years of age, having liv'd for two months 
together in a mountainous country, on which the ſouth winds generally blew, 
and the air of which he had at other times found extremly inimical to him; 
tO Hit. Rom. I. 8 (01 Vefo Imperat. (a) Annot. ad Capitolini M. Antonion. Philoſ. 
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and being alſo troubled with cares and anxieties of mind, and the winter: 
ſolſtice of the year 1714 being at hand, he fell into a vertiginous diſurder; 
after which, although he was freed therefram, he ſhew'd a conftant ſadneſs, 
and propenſity. to ſleep. Within about twenty days the vertiginous. diſarder 
return d, and brought a vomiting with it. Vet bath theſe were in a ſhort 
ſpace remov'd, and after that a violent pain of. the head, which had ſucceeded 
x 2-7 But the day following, at the fame hour an which the vertigo had 
ſeiz'd him, all ſenſe of feeling and power of motion was loſt in the left part 
of his body, and he lay as if overcome with a profound ſleep. His reſpira- 
tion, however, was natural; but his _ frequent, large, and vehement; 
and though it was in vain to irritate the left limbs, yet the ſame irryations 
being applied to the ſole of the right foot, and the uſual ones to the noſtrils, 
he was ſomewhat rous'd, ſo as to fay many things by ſigns, and ſome even 
by proper words. But theſe irritations had a happier effect after blood being 
taken away; more eſpecially on the ſixth day from the apoplexy, when the 

right jugular vein was open'd by Valfalva's order; for about four hours after, 
his internal ſenſes were awaken'd; and his fpeech, for more than an hour, 
was reſtor d. The ſame change happen'd, about the ſame hour, on the fol- 
lowing night, and was more evident, and of longer duration. But this 
rouſing was his laſt : for from that time he gradually declin'd; and was 
ſeiz d with convulfive motions on his right ſide, efpecially in his hand and 
foot : his whole face was likewiſe convuls'd, but eſpecially about his eyes, 
and perhaps the heart itſelf ; for he frequently at the ſame time lay entirely 
without pulſe. In fine, theſe ſymptoms recurring about the beginning of the 

tenth day, he died. 5. | | 
In the belly and cheſt every thing was found in a natural ſtate. The brain, 
however, was flaccid; and in the left ventricle was a little ſerum ; but the 
right contain'd more than two ounces of coagulated blood. The plexus 
choroides was here torn through, and the parietes of the ventricle, even on 
the external fide, toward the back part, were corroded into the form of à 
deep ulcer. 3-7 1.08 
10. Many things concurr'd to diſpoſe this | =p man to an -apoplexy : 
ftudies, cloſe applications to important bufineſſes, anxieties of mind, and 
even the gout itſelf, which often draws after it a calculous, and at other times 
an apoplectic, affection. In reading hiſtories of this kind, pleaſe to obſerve, 
among the reſt, thoſe of a prince, and a count, both of whom were gouty, 
both apoplectic (): and befides cyſtic calculi in each, the lateral ventricles 
of one were full of ferum; but thoſe of the other, which is more to our 
preſent purpoſe, were full of extravaſated blood. Many of thoſe common 
which Cælius Aurelianus (o) formerly collected. foretold the apoplexy 
the cardinal, to wit, the convulſive motions of the hands and face; and 
even, as I think, the convulſive motion of the fauces too: next to theſe; 
the repeated vertigoes, which were follow'd by a proneneſs to ſleep, ſadneſs, 
and a violent pain of the head; which fo far proclaim'd the approach of an 
apoplexy, that the laſt vertigo may be in ſome meaſure taken for a kind of 
light apoplectic paroxyſm, inafmuch as a more heavy one ſuceetded/iripn 
() Eph, N. C. Cent. 4. obſ. 169. () Acut. Morb. I. 3. c. 57. 
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the following day, at the ſame hour. That this apoplexy was ſanguineous, 
the quantity of blood, demonſtrated by the florid colour, might have ſhewn, 
as alſo the farefaction brought on by the ſouth winds ; the veſſels, now grow- 
ing rigid with age, being preſently ſtreighten'd by the winter, and on both 
theſe accounts made eaſily liable to rupture. Nor yet was the apoplexy vio- 
lent in its beginning or progreſs ; as the natural reſpiration, and the power of 
feeling and moving, not being wholly taken away, even on the left ſide, con- 
curr'd to ſhew. This was alſo teſtify*'d from the ſpeech, together with the inter- 
nal ſenſes, being onee, and again, and even a third timereſtor'd} till at length, a 
laceration in the brain being encreas d, and the blood more effus'd, the diſorder 
became fatal. Nor was the febrile pulſe of the leaſt advantage, though it at- 
tended from the very beginning of the diſorder: nor yet the fever itſelf, if you 
will allow me to ſuppoſe what, I think; the remiſſion and exacerbation, ſome-, 
times obſery'd at the ſame hour, did in ſome meaſure ſhew. I will even ven- 
ture to ſay, that it was: of great diſadvantage, by ſtrongly agitating and im- 
pelling the blood: ſo that among the many and various things given out by 
the interpreters of Hippocrates, and other antient as well as modern phyſicians, 

of a fever ſucceeding an apoplexy, this ſeems to claim the firſt wet here, 
that although, in the ſerous apoplexy, it may ſometimes be uſeful, yet it is 

rather hurtful in the ſanguineous; and the very experienc'd (p) Werlhof has 

affirm'd, that an apoplexy is rarely ſolv'd by a ſucceeding fever. But on 

the other hand, blood · letting had all the advantage it could poſſibly have, 
eſpecial:y from the jugular vein; and that the right too, as Valſalva, who flew 
from Bologna to the cardinal, has laid down as a maxim, taken from his ob- 
ſervations on patients afflicted with a hemiplegia (g), and as diſſection alſo at 
chat time confirm'd. For the miſchief was in the right ſide of the brain, 
whereas the left ſide of the body was reſolv'd; which you will find was alſo 
the caſe in the diſſections that follow. But I would have you obſcrve, that 
in opening the jugular vein, Valſalva took care, that what has been objected 
to many who uſe that remedy in apoplexies, ſhould not be objected to him: 
that is to ſay, he took care, that the difficulty of reſpiration, already fo 
noxious to patients of this kind, inaſmuch as it reſiſts the return of the blood 
from the brain, ſh: uld not be encreas'd by a bandage round the neck. Or 
if by the method which the celebrated Heiſter (r) recommends, a more lax 
bandage be drawn downwards to the cheſt, ſo as to compreſs the jugular 
veins, and leave the aſpera arteria free; yet he was aware, that even this preſ- 
fure impedes the return of the blood: = the manner. alſo at preſent approv'd 
of by ſome, which Berengarius Carpenſis (5) formerly deſcrib'd, could not 
take place in an apoplectic perſon ; or if it ſhould be made uſe of, it would 
not only by confining reſpiration obſtruct the blood that was deſcending from 
the brain, but by means of the girdle with which the belly is conſtring'd, would 
8 ar 3 blood alſo 1 be 1 to the head. Valſalva, therefore, 

order d the jugular vein to be open'd in apoplexies, not only preſerving the 
natural D but alſo taking care to have the ANG 2g blood Simi. 
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niſh'd by prior venæſections. So that there was leſs danger now from the 
compreſſion of the jugular, (though the compreſſion of the finger only, I 
know, is us'd at other times) than hope from its inciſion; and there was leſs 
reaſon to fear, leſt a ſtreighter bandage ſhould be afterwards neceſſary to com- 
preſs the orifice of the vein. For as to its being moreover objected by others, 
that though it indeed be true; that by opening the jugular vein, bloed is im- 
mediately drawn down from the brain, yet that ſo much the more is, for this 
very reaſon, carried up thither by the carotid artery; certainly Valſalva was 

by no means ignorant, that the external jugular, which we open in the neck, 
does not immediately bring back the blood from the brain, but the internal, 
which we cannot come at to open. He knew alſo, that the internal carotid 
artery, which carries blood to the brain, did not anſwer to the external, but 
internal jugular; and that the external carotid, which goes to all parts of 
the head, ſituated on the outſide of the brain, correſponded to the external 
jugular; and that conſequently, as upon this vein being open d, the reſiſtance 
of the blood, flowing to theſe external parts, is taken off, more blood is of 
courſe carried by the external carotid, and leſs remains to circulate through 
the internal to the brain. Nor am I here afraid leſt you object, that there 
are ſome communications betwixt the external and internal jugular; for you 
ſee it does not for this reaſon happen, that blood is immediately drawn down 
from the brain: and ſtill leſs, that it is drawn in ſo great a quantity, as muſt 
neceſſarily happen, if it were allowable to open the internal jugular; for the 
internal jugular is a continuation of thoſe ſinuſſes, in which the whole quan- 
tity of venal blood from the brain is collected, and has a much greater dia- 
meter than the external; not to ſay, than ſome little branches of the external, 
which I have affirm'd to communicate with thoſe ſinuſſes. And among theſe 
branches, if you pleaſe, you may reckon the occipital vein; for you will 
find, that on account of this immediate communication, I have recommended 
(t) taking blood from this vein, in many diſorders of the brain; but eſpeci- 
ally in a certain obſtinate lethargic diſorder, as the celebrated Heiſter (u) has 
obſerv'd. But I would not have it underſtood, that bleedings or cuppings 

from ſmall veins, are by any. means to be compar'd with bleedings in the 
veins of the arm, or jugular, in the cure of a ſanguineous apoplexy : and 
this caution I give, becauſe ſome will, perhaps, be led to imagine it from the 
reading of Hoffman (x). Hoffman, however, did right not to neglect to 
mention this kind of aſſiſtance, as it was ſo much approv'd by Soranus, as I 
afterwards obſerv'd (y), © in complaints of the head; and by that eminent 
phyſician Ingraſſia, in hot affections of the brain;“ and ſince it is ſome- 
times neceſſary even in the apoplexy itſelf, as you will gather from the ob- 
ſervation of Zacutus, which 1 formerly pointed out. For by means of two 
deep ſcarifications and cuppings in the occiput, he reſtor'd an apoplectic 
young man, who had ſo teeble a pulſe, that his death ſeem'd at hand, and 
who was 0 of diſpenſing with any more violent remedies. Mead (z) 
alſo, the illuſtrious Engliſh phyſician, confirms . the very great utility of 
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this practice; and ſays, that © having made the experiment in ſeveral caſes 
of the moſt on apoplexy, it had greatly alleviated the diſorder.” 
But no body has: treated more copiouſly and accurately of this remedy, 
than the celebrated German profeſſor. Aug. Fred. Walther, who, as well as 
Mead, always teſtify'd great humanity towards me. This — in his 
Diſſertation ** on the ſcarification of the occiput, and its uſe in many diſorders 
« of the head,” when he mentions its utility in other diforders, among which 
are the phrenitis, the paraphrenitis, convulſive and lethargic diſeaſes, and the 
epilepſy itſelf; as alſo long · continued ophthalmies, angina, vertigo, and obſti- 
nate head achs, though from the beginning ſympathic, ſo that they are but 
from the blood; mentions alſo the uſe of it in fanguineous apoplexies, 
. and proves it from the obſervations of others, but eſpecially from his own. 
And beſides theſe two modern authors, I would refer you on this head to 
Aretæus (a), that great maſter of healing among the antients z who gives us 
this admonĩtion as to the method of cure in apoplexies : + When the diſeaſe 
is long protracted, and the cauſe is in the head, cupping-glaſſes mult be 
* fix*d to the occiput, and blood muſt be plentifully drawn; for this appli- 
«*« cation is of more uſe than venæſection, and by no means reduces the 
« ſtrength, &c.” But let us return to the obſervations of Valſalva. 

11. A man of ſixty years of age, of a ſanguineous temperament, and en- 
dow'd with a good habit of body, by accident had a fall in walking, and 
{truck his head violently againſt the ground. Being flightly ſtupid, his-fore- 
head being bruis'd, a. blood guſhing out from his noſtrils, as alſo a palſy 
of the left arm having follow'd theſe ſymptoms, fo that neither ſenſe not 
motion remain'd in it, he was brought into the hoſpital of Sancta Maria de 
Vita at Bologna. He had a full red colour in his face, a laborious reſpiration, 
a hard and moderately quick pulſe z but in every other reſpect there was no. 


preternatural appeatance, except the paralyſis already ſpoken of. On the 


fourth day he was ſpeechleſs; on the beginning of the fifth he died, In the 
belly and cheſt every thing was natural: the os frontis bore no mark of in- 
jury, that the ſenſes could perceive z though a little blood was taken away 
| froin between the teguments and bone, which had ſtagnated there from the 
contuſion. Upon opening the ſkull, the dura mater ſhew'd only a flight mark 
of contuſion, which did not reach to the pia; but in the right ventricle of 


the brain, about two ounces of extravaſated blood were found concreted : and 


the corpus ſtriatum, with a part of the plexus choroides, was fo much eroded, 
that ſcarce any veſtige of it remain'd. ty 

12. Do not imagine, that when I introduce this hiſtory here, I forget my 
own reſolution ; and that this ſhould be rather related with thoſe which de- 
rive their origin from blows of the head. It is true, that thoſe hiſtories alſo, 
as you will ſee in the proper place (3), ſurpriſingly confirm the obſervation 
of Valſalva in bemiplegias, which I mention'd above (c); but I do not want 
them at preſent. This hiſtory, however, I transferr'd into the preſent letter, 
becauſe his opinion and mine of this apoplexy are different. Nor do 1 at- 
tribute it to his accidental fall, but the fall to it ; and I am induc'd by the 
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argument, which Laubius (4) could not uſe, to determine a ſimilar, queſtion, 
in almoſt a ſimilar caſe, That is to ſay, my argument in the caſe before us, 
is from the nature of the miſchief, which lay hid in the brain; and from its 
likegeis to that which you have read of above. From both of them a fatal 
apoplexy at length happen'd, as above explain d (e) but the former diſeaſe 
vas the more ſlight; as the latter not only entirely took away the power of 
feeling and moving in the upper limb; but ſeems alſo to have taken away, 
for a Netle time, the power of moving, at leaſt, in the lower: ſo that, in the 
beginning of the diſorder, the man muſt inevitably, and ſuddenly, fall. But 
however you may determine on this queſtian, you will ſee that the doctrine, 
for which Valſalva was an advocate, is always confirm'd by this obſervation. 
But 1 will give you {till a ſtronger argument of this, from an obſervation of 
13. A woman of ſeventy years of age, had for many months declin'd in 
her memory; nor did ſhe always fee objeRs, when plac'd in a certain poſition; 
_ and as ſhe walk'd, ſcarce rais'd her feet from the ground. She having been 
ſeiz'd a year before with a ſudden diſorder of her head, had, by good for- 
tune, immediately recover'd : but now ſhe fell down ſuddenly,” as ſhe was 
eating; and became paralytic on the whole left fide of her body, and in her 
right arm. Her reſpiration was altogether natural, and nearly ſo the colour 
het face, which in her was pale, nor did any convulſions appear; but 
her head fell juſt like that of a dead perſon; nor did ſhe give any fign of 
underſtanding or feeling, unleſs that when an inciſion was made into the ju- 
gular vein, ſhe in ſome meaſure, contracted herſelf, She liv'd nine hours. 
The ventricles of the brain were found to be fill'd with a fluid blood, and 
the right was very much eroded, as well about the external margin of the 
corpus ſtriatum, as of the thalamus nervi optici; but the left about the tha- 
lamus alone, and that ſlightly. The plexus choroides could ſcarcely be ob- 
| ferv'd, The other parts were all ſound. | | COS: 
14. You ſee that the brain had the leaſt. injury on that ſide on which the 
body was moſt refoly'd ; and on the other hand, that on the fide where the 
brain was injur'd moſt, the body was leaſt refolv'd; and the miſchief done 
to the thalami of the optic nerves, correſponded to the defect of viſion. 
But ſome other things may be gather'd from this hiſtory. Petrus Salius (J), 
indeed, the better to diſtinguiſh a ſanguineous apoplexy from. that which 
has its origin from cold humours, has given us many marks, for this purpoſe, 
which are by no means contemptible ; unleſs any one ſhould forget, that 
marks of this kind are not to be confider'd apart 2 each other, but that 
moſt of them are to be conſider'd in conjunction. For they who had at- 
tended only to theſe things, that if a perſon labouring under an apoplexy, 
< be old, or be a woman; if there be not a redneſs, but paleneſs in the 
<< countenance, the diforder is from cold humours ;” would have been much 
deceiv'd in this pallid ſeptuagenary. And theſe things I obſerve for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe I remember, that when a nun of eighty years of age, who was re- 
lated to me, was ſeiz'd with a ſlight apoplexy, which threaten d a more vio- 
lent one, I, though a young man, did not heſitate to agree with that phyſi- 
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cian, who thought blood - letting, and the more temperate remedies, ſhould 
be made uſe of, rather than agree with others, who, diſapproving this treat- 
ment, inculcated a contrary method of cure. Theſe gentlemen conſider'd the 
e only; but we conſider'd the other figns which indicate a ſanguineous apo- 
2 The event vindicated the reſolution; for by this method the patient 
was once and again reſtor d: and this method might have been more ſtrongly 
defended, againſt thoſe who diſſented from it, if the obſervation of Lan- 
ciſi (g), made upon a merchant of a great age, had been then publiſn'd. 


This merchant had very | he ſymptoms of an approaching apoplexy, 


which were much alleviated by. a loſs of blood from his noſe, to the quan- 
tity of eleven pounds: and after fifteen days, he was entirely cur'd, by the 
return of this hæmorrhage, to the quantity of four pounds. In reſpe& to 
thoſe two alſo, of whom we have written before, and as many, of whom 


we ſhall write preſently, if you had attended to their age only, you would 


have deny'd that the diſorder was a ſanguineous apoplexy. And it has even 
happen'd, that out of twenty-three obſervations, made by Valſalva and-my- 
ſelf, which now lie before me, if you reckon thoſe two produc'd in the Anato- 


mical Epiſtles (b), there are to be found in them all, but juſt three caſes which 


relate to youths, and four which relate to middle-ag*d men. And though 
it is more frequently true, that the apoplexies of old men l into 
long · continu'd palſies, and thoſe of young men are foon mortal: yet I have 
ſeen the contrary happen in both caſes, and that not rarely. And that thoſe 
are the moſt violent, and much the ſooneſt mortal, which have their origin 
from blood, extravaſated within the cranium, we not only have daily proofs 


of ourſelves, but it has alſo been frequently obſerv'd by othefs. But not 


thoſe only are mortal, nor all of them, or certainly not at all times of the 
diſeaſe. For the woman whoſe hiſtory is laſt deſcrib'd, liv'd only nine hours: 
yet the great man, of whom [I firſt wrote, was preſerv'd to the tenth day, 
So that the effuſion of blood does not ſeem to have happen'd on the. firſt 
days of the diſeaſe, but rather on the laſt, as I ſaid above (i); and there- 
fore it ſeems, that the apoplexy at firſt was not violent, as I have confirm'd 
by the ſtate of the ſymptoms, and eſpecially by the natural reſpiration.” For 
you know, that the principal criterion, by which phyſicians determine the 
ſtronger or weaker degrees of apoplexy, is the _ or leſſer change of 
„ by way of proof that 
ſcarcely any thing is perpetual in medicine, you ſee, das in the caſe of this 
woman, the reſpiration was not only equable and regular,” as in another 
woman diſſected by the celebrated Veratti (&), which caſe ſhould be com- 
par'd with this; but that it was altogether natural. And in the old man, 
whoſe hiſtory I am about to relate, you will be able eafily to judge, how late 
after the effuſion of blood into the ventricles of the brain, death follow'd. 
16. A certain old man, long before death, had been ſeiz'd with an apo- 
plectic diſorder, and from thence the whole right part of his body had re- 
main'd paralytic. His ſkull being open'd after death, the inferior part of 
the left ventricle was found corroded, together with its plexus choroides, 
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about which were polypous concretions of blood. So that this apoplexy 
ſeem'd to have had its origin from the corroſion of both theſe parts, and from 
the blood that was conſequently pour'd into the cavity of the ventricle. 
16. If Valſalva, in this hiftory, ſeems to write wonderful things; how much 
more wonderful muſt they ſeem, which are related in the Sepulchretum, and 
taken from W (O, another very grave writer. In a certain noble Pole, 
« without apoplexy, or any other grievous ſymptoms,” not only within the 
cranium and meninges, but alſo, as he ſays, in the very ſubſtance of the 
c brain itſelf, b was extravaſated, without any diſorder, being the conſe- 
« quence.” But with reaſon,” ſays the perſon who copies it, „do we,” 
as Wepfer himſelf does, put ſuch things in the catalogue of thoſe that are 
“ moſt rare.” Yet Brunnerus (m), a man of ſolid judgment, in the caſe of 
a woman whom he had cur'd of an apoplexy almoſt five years before her 
death, did not doubt to collect arguments, either from what he had obſerv'd 
in her life-time, or what appear'd in her brain when dead, which induc'd 
him to believe, that blood was even at that time effus'd into the ſubſtance of 
the brain. For in one hemiſphere he found three little caverns, which 
<<. had been long form'd, lying round about the corpus ſtriatum, now grown 
1 callous, and cover'd over with a cicatrix; the whole hemiſphere being for 
<* that reaſon flaccid, of a dark yellowiſh colour, and appearing ſhrivell'd, as 
« if from an atrophy :” and I would have you obſerve with me, that ſome 
things ſimilar to this occurr'd to thoſe worthy men, Anthony Leprotti and 
Jano Planci, who were in the number of my friends. For. this is part of a 
letter that Planci wrote to me on the firſt of April, in the year 1721, from 
Rimini. A few days ago we diſſected the body of that man, who con- 
“ ſulted you laſt June at Padua, upon a hemiplegia, which had remain'd in 
4 his left ſide, from a violent fit of apoplexy. Yet he did not die of this 
« diſorder, but from a dilatation of the heart and precordia, which you, from 
e the remedies you ſo aptly preſcrib'd, ſeem to have been ſenſible of at that 
* time. But the right hemiſphere of the brain, towards the temple, ſeem'd 
* to have been eroded with a kind of abſceſs ; for there the ſubſtance of it 
% was wanting to about four inches in breadth, and an inch and half in 
„ depth. And the thalamus nervi optici, on that ſide, was leſs by two. 
« thirds, than the left: beſides, it was of a dun yellow, and appear'd to 
© have been clos'd. by a cicatrix.” Nor, indeed, was I myſelf without a 
particular obſervation of this kind, before | read over again this letter, when. 


ſent back by you; and this I ſhall ſend you, with ſome others (n). And, in- 


deen, | alſo happen'd to light on an obſervation of Jo. Wilhelmus Albrech- 
tus (o), in which, under the cranium, that had been depreſs'd thirty years 
before, but never perforated; and under the meninges, which were unhurt, 
he found a pit or cavity in the brain ſufficient to receive his finger a re- 
markable portion of the medullary ſubſtance being conſum'd. And as this 
could not happen without a laceration of the ſanguiferous veſſels, he does. 
not doubt, but that the extravaſated blood, or purulent matter, was by the. 
mere aſſiſtance of nature reabſorb'd into the veins. But theſe things, you 


(1) Schol. ad obſ. 6. in Addit. ad Sect. 2 l. 1. (=) Epiſt. 3. n. 6. +4 # 
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ſay, are rare, and contrary to the general opinion: for what phyſician is there, 
who will not pronounce, that blood being extravaſated, and confin'd, within 
the very ſubſtance of the brain, is mortal? Rare indeed even let them be 
very rare; 5 perhaps not ſo rare as you before believ d; for Which rea- 
ſon it is proper for us to mention them, not to make us forget that what ge- 
nerally happens in medicine, is chiefly to be attended to by us; but leſt 
ve ſhould be ignorant, that thoſe things alſo may happen, which have in 
effect ſometimes happen d., Almoſt with the ſame deſign, I have elfewhere () 
referr'd to ſome diſſections of apopleCtic perſons ; even two of them I have 
ſet forth at large, the one from Valſalva, and the other my own obſervation, 
Which, like that of the lethargic boy, copied from Foreſtus into the Se. 
' pulchretum (), ſhew that the injury of the brain is ſometimes on the ſame 
5 ide with the paralyfis of the body: although that the cle is generally, not to 
ſay almoſt always, otherwiſe, is plain from the obſervations of Valſava. And 
although he did by no means commit to writing, all his obſervations relating 
to the ſanguineous apoplexy ; yet thoſe which we have deſcrib'd above, re- 
main; as thoſe alſo do which 1 am about to deſcribe, ot 
17. An old man of ſeventy years of age fell down ſuddenly on the ground, a 
having loſt the power of moving and feeling, on the left ſide; and the CM 
right being conſiderably agitated by convulſive motions. His face was red. 
In leſs than twenty-four hours he died. His ſkull being _—_ coagu- 
lated blood was found between the right poſterior lobe of the brain, and 
, the dura mater; and a kind of conereted ſerum betwixt the ſanguiferous 
veſſels of the pia mater, which being cut through, a little ſerum flow'd out. 
18. If you ſhould happen to enquire why, out of the five apoplectic pa- 
tients, whoſe hiſtories are related, this, whoſe original diſorder was not in 
the brain, but upon it, ſhould be the only one, to whom violent convullive 
motions happen'd, on the ſubjected ſide, (for in that firſt deſcrib'd,- violent 
convulſions are not ſaid to have happen'd, and in the three others, they are 
not only not related, but in the woman they are expreſsly deny'd to have 
exiſted : and yet in all theſe, the injury, and that of the brain itſelf, 'was 
much greater) I contels it is not eaſy to account for, unleſs you can poſ- 
ſibly ſuppoſe, that the coagulated blood, and ſerum, did not more compreſs 
the brain, than irritate the meninges, which they were contiguous to in this 
patient only; for as the right and left parts of the 3 not decuſſate 
8 each other like the fibres of the brain, but deſcend ſtrait dowt»with the 
ſpinal marrow and the nerves, each into their proper ſide; ſo you may ſup- 
poſe, that the ſide of the body which was ſubjected to the irritated part of 
the meninges, was agitated with convulſive motions, in conſequence of this 
irritation : or if the irritation could be propagated to the oppoſite fide alſo, 
you may ſay, that the muſcles of that de. being become paralytic, could 
not be excited into motion, But if you are pleas'd with this reaſoning, then 
ſee how you can account for the irritation of 'the meninges in the firſt apo- 
Plectic patient; in whom there were at leaft ſome convulſive motions, though 
not ſo great. And attend alſo to ſome of the following hiſtories, in which, 
_ though a cauſe was not wanting to irritate the meninges, yet no convulſive 
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motions are taken notice of by Valſalva. But perhaps we ſhall endeavour 
J to inveſtigate theſe things more thoroughly in another place. 

19. A man of fifty- eight years of age, of a good natural conſtitution, but 
much given to the uſe of tobacco, fell down ſuddenly, as he buckled his 
ſhoes. His ſpeech was enirely loſt; he had no motion, His face was pale, 
then grew ſomewhat yellow, as in a jaundice, and preſently grew pale again: 
ſome little drops of faliva flow'd out of his mouth. In a quarter of an hour 
he died. His belly being open'd, every thing was ſound ; and in the thorax 
alſo, although the inferior part of the lungs, adher'd to the diaphragm and 
back, and both the lobes were very red with blood, eſpecially - the right, 
which was ſo turgid therewith, that on a flight laceration a great quantity 
burſt forth. But in the cranium, a good quantity of coagulated blood was 
found, under the pia mater, on the anterior convexity of the brain, particu- 
larly on the right fide. In the right alſo, and the left ventricle of the cere- 
brum, a little blood was ſeen, with a ſlight coagulum; but the plexus cho- 
roides, — it was found, might ſeem to have been affected with an in- 
flammation. EK 57; 20 Hoich 5 We 

20. But I thall now give you obſervations of blood being effus'd about the 
trunk of the medulla oblongata, and cerebellum. . A ſervant- man, of two- 
and-twenty years of age, of a ſprightly wit, endow'd with ſtrong health, and 
undaunted by any labour, while he ran very faſt after the chariot of his maſter, 
in the depth of winter, and when ſnow' was falling on the ground, was thrown 
into an univerſal and profuſe ſweat; yet without changing his cloaths, he re- 
turn'd'in the evening”to his uſual buſineſs. But the day after, when he leap'd 
out of bed in the morning, having loſt all ſenſe, he fell down three times 
headlong. Being lifted up, he complain'd of a deep- ſeated pain in his head, 

but eſpecially in the occiput; and was ſoon after affected with a fever, at- 
tended with a ſenſe of laffitude and pain in his whole body. The day fol- 
lowing he was purged with the pillula Galeni. On the third day he was let 
blood, but in vain ; for the encreaſing diſorder grew into a kind of lethargy. 
On the fifth day he was ſcarified on the ſcapulæ, and blood was drawn away 
by cupping-glaſſes. On the eighth he was ſuddenly taken ſpeechleſs, and lay 
{ iminoveable for an hour, as if in an apoplexy. After that, the pain of the 
oeciput was exaſperated, and was extended even to the ſhoulders and ſpine, . 
in a moſt violent manner. On the ninth day he loft blood in the other arm, 
from which the fymptoms ſeem'd to remit ; till at length the apoplectic pa- 
roxyſm returning, his life was exchang'd for death. R 
The abdomen and thorax being examin'd, nothing was obſerv'd in the 
latter, but a ſmall polypous coneretion in the right auricle of the heart: but 
from the belly, the omentum had fallen down into the ſcrotum, and had 
form'd an epiplocele; and the whole internal ſubſtance of the teſticle on that 
fide, was chang'd into a membranous body. The head, the feat of the diſeaſe, 
whs next enquir'd into; and where the medulla goes out from the cranium, 
fome grumous blood was found, which had flow'd out from the lacerated 
trunk of the internal carotid artery. The ventricles of the brain contain'd 
2 . quantity af ſaltiſn water: 1. right and left contain'd alſo à portion 
of condens'd blood. Finally, throughout the crura medullæ oblongatæ, 
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many little prominent bodies were ſeen, which, except that they were pel- 
lucid, reſembled the little grains of millet-ſeed. 1403 11 8% 

21. Theſe corpuſcles recal to my mind © the little prominent papillæ, of 
« the ſize of a ſmall pin's head,” which Brunnerus (7) ſaw in the back part 
of the right ventricle, into which the ſerous blood, in an apoplectic woman, 
| had.gverflow'd; and © which had alſo been obſerv'd by him ſometimes be- 
« fore, on the otherwiſe ſmooth and poliſh'd ſurfaces of the ventricles, when 
« there was a diſeaſe of the brain: and who, without being a ſoothſayer, 
« would not venture to affirm, that theſe were the little ducts: which diſ- 
<« charg'd this latex into the diſeas d brain.” Very pertinent alſo in this place, 
perhaps, is that obſervation made by Bonfiliolo on a horſe, and related by 
Malpighi/(s), on account of the fimilitude of the external foregoing cauſe : 
This horſe, after vehement motion and extreme heat, being expos'd to 
« the win cold, and a ruſhing wind, died; and in him the pleura was 
« univerſally rough with veſicles, which were in great plenty, and turgid with 
4 ichor.” The other appearances deſcrib'd in Valſalva's hiſtory, except 
what relates to the epiplocele, which will be conſider'd hereafter (1), very 
well account for the grievous pain of the head, and ſet forth its internal 
cauſes. As for inſtance, the great quantity of ſaltiſh water, together with a 
portion of condenſated blood, found in the vegtricles, but eſpecially the ex- 
travaſated blood which was concreted in ſuch a place, that it-would at once 
preſs upon the beginning of the medulla ſpinalis and the cerebellum, and by 
this means the cerebrum, and at the ſame time be contiguous to the me- 
ninges ; ſo that the rationale of the lethargic and apoplect c diſorders, of 

ain deep ſeated in the occiput, and-extended from thence to the whole ſpine, 
is eaſily underſtood. And it is indeed much to be wonder'd at, that death 
was not ſooner brought on, which has been the caſe with others, who had 
blood extravaſated about theſe parts; as in a ſailor, whoſe hiſtory you may 
read in the Acta Ceſareæ Academiæ (); or in him, whoſe hiſtory is given 
immediately below : unleſs perhaps, in the ſervant · man in queſtion, the ca- 
rotid artery, being but little lacerated at firſt, did not emit much blood, 
though it was diſchary'd freely at laſt. 8 

22. A man of about ſixty years of age, who drank freely of generous 
wine, though he was frequently us'd to fall down with a vertigo, was at 
length, on a certain day, juſt after dinner, when he ſeem'd to be very well, 
except that his cheeks were redder than uſual, found lying dead on the 
ground, his upper limbs being extremely contracted, and the fœces alvi 
emitted. The cranium being Reed through, and the dura mater perforated 
anteriorly, a limpid water burſt from betwixt this and the pia: and the pia 
mater, which was of a paliſh colour, contain'd a gelatinous concretion of 
ſerum in the interſtices of its veſſels. In the lateral ventricles, ſome of the 
glands of the plexus choroides were fo turgid, as to equal the largeſt lentils 
in magnitude; and in the right were two grumous concretions of blood. In 
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both ſides of the cerebellum, the blood was ſo coagulated, as to reſemble one 
ſolid poly pous body z but the right fide had the largeſt quantity of blood, 
even an ounce ; and that portion of the cerebellum which lay about this kind 
of concretion, had a ſoft conſiſtence, like rotten fruis omen 
23. That this ſudden. death was from a ſanguineovs -apoplexy; not only 

the antecedent ſymptoms argue, but the appearances in the diſſected head 
abundantly prove; yet that a convulſion was in ſome meaſure join'd with it, 
that great contraction of the upper limbs ſeems to ſnew. But that this apo- 
plexy ſhould happen, when the patient ſeem'd very well, doubtleſs: teftifies 
to us how much, according to the words of Celſus, thoſe over whom this, 
or any other diſeaſe, from a rupture of an artery or vein,” hangs threat ning, 
ſuſpecta habere bona ſua debent (x), * ought to be ſuſpicious ot their preſent 
e welfare.” For by how much more languidly the heart and arteries contract 
themſelves, by ſo much leſs will the danger of that rupture impend: on 
the contrary, the more ſtrongly they act, and impel the blood, as in healthy 
perſons, in ſo much greater danger of rupture are the debiſitated parts of the 
veſſels. And this ſpeculation we have often ſeen confirm'd: by obſervation z - 
but never more evidently than in the ſacred orator, whoſe ſudden death, from 
a ſanguineous apoplexy, will be mention'd in the next letter () | 
24. But that the deſcrib'd apoplexy was very violent, the thing itſelf ſhews, 
and the diſcharge of the foeces, eſpecially if we attend to the opinion of ſome 
hyſicians (z), did not obſcurely teſtify : for they aſſert, that unleſs the diſor- 
Jr be very violent indeed, even when all the other parts of the body are 
nher the ſphincter ani will ſtill be contracted. But the ſphincter may 
metimes ſeem not to de paralytic, although it be; becauſe the inteſtines 
themſelves being more inert in apoplectic patients, and the muſcles of the 
abdomen not being ſtrong enough in their impulſe, the foeces, which are hard 
and few, are rather not expel d by the contraction of thoſe muſcles, than re- 
tain'd by the action of the ſphincter : yet I would not deny this, that the re- 
tention of thoſe things injected into the inteſtines, often ſhews that the action 
of the ſphincter is ſufficiently preſerv'd ; and that by means of the commu- 
nication of the ſame nerves, by which the motions of moſt of the viſcera, 
but eſpecially the heart and lungs, are ſupported. And that thoſe nerves 
receive ſpirits, if not chiefly from the cerebellum, at leaſt from that as well 
as from the cerebrum, ſeems an undeniable truth. But that the cerebellum 
is leſs frequently hurt in apoplexies, than the cerebrum, in part happens, from 
s being leſs than the cerebrum: and beſides, though it ſhould be a little 
injur'd, it is not ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that it may ſtill do its office to 
thoſe nerves, longer than the cerebrum, becauſe it has a greater quantity of 
cortical ſubſtance, and ſeems. to ſecrete a greater quantity of ſpirits in propor- 
tion thereto. - And another not improbable reaſon may alſo be given 2 this, 
to wit, that the paſſages through which the cerebellum ſends ſpixits to thoſe 
nerves, are wider than. the ſimilar paſſages from the cerebrum; inaſmuch as 
the cerebellum, when every thing was in its firſt tender ſtate, began 
to perform its office. For obſervations are not wanting to prove, that the 
cerebellum is much ſooner perfected than the cerebrum; and what it then firſt 
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began, it goes on without intermiſſion to perform, either in a waking or A 
ſleeping ſtate. | But the more neceſſary thoſe nerves are to the preſervation 
of theſe motions, and to the ſupport of their influence, the ſooner all theſe 
vital powers, and of conſequence, life itſelf, is loſt : for the paſſages of the 
nerves; which were ſo open, and which us'd to convey ſuch a quantity of ſpirits 
being now precluded, that is, the cerebellum being injur'd, the power of the 
vital viſcera muſt of conſequence fail; and that ſo much the ſooner, in pros 
rtion as the cerebellum is more violently and ſuddenly injur'd. And an 
injury in both theſe reſpects does actually happen, when blood, and that id 
conſiderable quantity, is ſuddenly extravaſated upon the cerebellum, or rather 
in its ſubſtance. Nor ſhould that kind of rotten ſoftpeſs, obſerv'd in the ce: 
rebellum, where the blood was ſurrounded with its ſubſtance, make you the. 
leſs believe, that the laceration was ſudden. For you will ſee, from other 
of our letters (a), that any little part of the cerebcllum may gradually, and 
almoſt latently, be diſpoſed to laceration ; and when at length this ſuddenly 
happens, an injury of that kind may appear in the ſurrounding ſubſtance; 
| which, though it be in effect recent, yet may eaſily be taken for an eroſion 
of long ſtanding. T1 i Shs 
25. I wiſh I could at any time determine, or rather divine, what it was 
Valſalva meant by what he formerly ſaid to me, but never left in writing 
that I know of; | mean, that when a certain porter had died of an apoplexy, 
he from the inſpection of the naked body, had foretold, that the cauſe of the 
diſorder would be found in the cerebellum ; and had prov'd it from diſſec- 
tion. For that I had conjectur'd on which fide of the cerebrum the diforder 
was ſeated, by only obſerving on which ſide the patient had fall'n, I have al- 
ready obſerv'd (4); but how to determine, whether the miſchief be in the 
cerebrum, or cerebellum, from the inſpection of the body, I confeſs T do 
not clearly underſtand. I ſuſpect, however, that it might be in ſome mea- 
fare aſcertain'd; from what 1 have already hinted; to wit, from reſpiration 
being ſuddenly ſuppreſs d, the fœces of the inteſtines being emitted, and other 
eircumſtances of that kind. Harderus, indeed, in a patient who died ſud- 
denly of an apoplexy, concluded that a ſuffocation had happen'd from the 
following marks; „ the face and lips were livid ; bloody lines ran in the 
courſe of the ſpine, and were diſpers'd in various directions round about 
it:“ and agreeably to his conjecture, was found © grumous blood lying 
about the cerebellum ;” and this obſervation you Have allo in the Sepuk 
chretum (e). But you, according to your uſual and well-khown fagacity, will 
enquire after leſs ambiguous matters. In the mean while farewel, and expect 
the concluſion of my obſervations on the ſanguineous apoplexy in my next 
letter, having already ſufficiently detain'd you in this. 9 
(a) eat n. 3. l | 2 5 
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LETTER the THIRD. 


Which concludes the Obſervations on the Sanguineous 


1, FF\HE obſervations of Valſalva, on-the ſanguineous apoplexy, you have 
already in my laſt letter: and now, in purſuance of my promiſe, 
you will have mine | 


. — 


2. A Venetian woman, aged fifty- five years, of a florid countenance, a 

large ſtature, and a full habit of body, was ſubject to violent pains of the 
cholic. - This woman, beſides, had, ever ſince a certain time of her delivery 
in child-birth, (for ſhe was the mother of many children). grown ſo promi- 
nent in her belly, that ſhe was thereby prevented from going about moſt of 
her domeſtic offices, with promptneſs and expedition. On account of theſe 


complaints, ſhe ſaid ſhe could. not bear to drink her wine diluted ; ſhe there- 


fore drank it in a pure ſtate, and that not ſparingly. She was now ſlothful, 
dull, and inclin'd to ſleep; and for ſome days pal, this ſymptom alſo had 
attack'd her, either for that reaſon, or becauſe her head was in pain, that 
ſhe heard a very troubleſome noiſe, of which ſhe often complain'd. At 
length, about the third hour of the night, ſhe ſaid ſhe was very ill; and 
mention'd particularly a pain in her right temple and right eye; and while 
ſhe was ſitting down on a chair, and aſking for aſſiſtance, ſhe was ſeiz' d with 
an, apoplexy, in conſequence of which ſhe fell on her left ſide; but the mo- 
tion of the right hand was not loft till an hour afterwards. At the ſame 
time, ſhe threw up from her ſtomach, the wine which ſhe had drunk that 
day, though the quantity of it had not been greater than uſual : but her ex- 
ertions in vomiting were very weak and feeble. I don't find ſhe. had any 
more aſſiſtance, than that of being put into bed, where ſhe. began to have a 
ſtertor; and though ſhe certainly liv'd till: the ſixth hour of the night, yer 
in the morning ſhe was found dead and cold; ſo that it was conjectur'd, ſhe 
died about the ninth hour. The weather was now extremely cold, for it was 


before the middle of February 1708. | | OS 
Ee 1 diſſected the body, in conjunction with that excellent anatomiſt Jo. Do- 


minico Santorini, other learned friends being preſent. The abdomen was 
turgid, and rather abounded in fat, as, did the omentum alſo. Almoſt the 
whole colon was in a manner like that of a dog: the cells were ſo few and 
jo rare! and for a conſiderable tract, it was much more narrow than is na- 
tural. . But before it degenerated into the rectum, it took a turn towards 
the navel, making larger folds than uſual. The colon had a kind of ſmell, 
like that of an incipient gangrene, and the, ſmall inteſtines were of a more 
ſaturated blood colour than uſual, here and there: and though the weather 
Was ſo cold, as I have ſaid, yet ſome heat ſtill. remain'd in the belly, not: 
=Y er f 2 | - withſtanding 
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withſtanding it was thirty hours after death, when it was open'd. Moreover, 
the ſpleen was diſtinguiſh'd by ſome little bloody drops on the ſurface; yet, 
Mother reſpects, ſound: and in the gal- bladder, which was more contracted 
than uſual, was contain'd a kind of bloody bile. But the liver was connected 
to the ſeptum tranſverſum by more connexions than common, and thoſe 
were very irregular too; ſo that it ſcem'd. to have been affected formerly 
with inflammation: on the ſurface which lay towards the diaphragm, it 
was here and there tivid ; and on the other, almoſt univerſally io : yet this 
livor did not penetrate deeply, and the viſcus Was, in other reſpects, whitiſh. 
The ſplenic artery had on the fide of it, a kind of diverticulum, of a he- 
miſpherical figure, which was bony, and, to appearance, full of concreted 
blood. In the pericardium was a kind of bloody water, in a moderate quan- 
tity; in the heart, and the great veſſels, were no polypous conetetions: but 
blood only, and that neither harder nor ſofter than it ſhould be. The valves 
of the aorta, at their lower circumference, were very hard, and near to oſſi- 
fication, The lungs were ſound to the touch, but in ſome places redder 
than uſual, Before we open'd the head, we obſerv'd a large ſpot, of ſuch 4 
kind, about the mouth, that we doubted, whether it was from the wine 
that had been brought up, or whether blood alſo had come with it. The 
mouth itſelf, which certainly had not been obſerv'd in the feſt hours of the 
apoplexy, was diſtorted to the right ſide; nor was it the effect of a convul- 
ſion; for beſide that the limbs, and the neck, were very flexible, I reduc'd 
the mouth to its proper place with my hand, the parts eaſily following with- 
out any force, and remaining where they were plac'd; ſo that the paralyſis 
of the face ſeem'd alſo to have happen'd on the left fide. Having cut 
through the cranium, which we thought was thicker than uſual, we imme; 
diately faw blood to be extravaſated beneath the dura mater, and to be 
ſhining through its ſubſtance. And that blood, as we perceiv'd by diſſect - 
ing farther, cover'd the whole right hemiſphere of the brain; for it even lay 
under the baſis of the brain, and was form'd into one continued lamina every 
where. This lamina being remov'd, not only the ſanguiferous veſſels of the 
pia mater, both in the left and right hemiſphere, were found to be more 
turgid than uſual, here and there; but we alſo perceiv'd two or three fora- 
mina in that part, which cover'd the outer fide of the right hemiſphere, 
from which the blood, we have ſpoken of, iſſu'd out betwixt the two me- 
ninges. For theſe foramina led into a certain large and longitudinal cavity, 
form'd in the medullary ſubſtance of the ſame hemiſphere, between the ex- 
ternal fide and the lateral ventricle, ſo as to be equal to two fingers breadth 
in width, and in length to fix, or more. This cavity was contain'd within 
unequal, and almoſt eroded parieties; it was full of a grumous blood, and 
had a communication with the right ventricle towards its poſterior part: by 
means of which communication, a ſmall quantity of blood had been pour'd 
into that ventricle, and a ſmall portion had even paſs'd over into the left, 
by breaking through the poſterior part of the ſeptum lucidum: but the 

blopd had form'd itfelf into a laminated concretion in each of the ventricles. 
It fem'd, however, that ſome other veſſel alſo, muſt have been ruptur'd , 
fince a lamina of blood was found below the tranſverſe proceſs of the dura 
mater, covering the whole cerebellum, though of a moderate thickneſs : for 
you 
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you very well know, that in a natural ſtate, there is no paſſage, from the 
cavity of the meninx, that inveſts the cerebrum, to that which inveſts the 
cerebellum. Moreover, in the ſpinal tube, as far as we could look into it 
from above, a quantity of blood lay extravaſated about the ſpinal marrow. 
But ſome parts of the brain were of a lightly yellowiſh colour ; the plexus 
choroides were flaccid, and in a manner deſtitute of blood; and the ſinuſſes 
of the dura mater were empty. | 

3. The blood, to begin with that circumſtance, is ſometimes effus'd into 
the tube of the ſpine, and thence flews up to the cerebellam ; or, at other 
times, deſcends from the cavity of the cranium to that of the ſpine; and 
even, ſometimes, veſſels may be ruptut'd in both cavities, and blood conſe- 
quently extravaſated in both. A remarkable example of the firſt caſe, was 
obſerv'd by Boerhaave (a), in a certain victualler, who was, for that rea- 
ſon, firſt 21 aroma and then apoplectic. But if a conſiderable 

uantity of blood, pour'd into the cavity of the vertebre, does not flow out 

thence; a mortal diſeaſe is brought on: the many nerves of the 

« ſpinal marrow, which give riſe to the branches of the intercoſtal, being 
t compreſs'd, and conſequently the motion of the interior parts ceaſing.“ 
And this du Verney (+) had long ago exceedingly well conjectur d; who had 
obferv*d another caſe of this kind; in which cafe, though join'd with a = 
raplegia, © the ſenſes ſtill remain,” nor does a true apoplexy happen. t 
in the caſe I have now propos'd, as preceding ſymptoms had ſhewn that the 
brain was diſpos'd to apoplexy, and as miſchief enough of its own was: 
found therein, there is no reaſon, why we ſhould have recourſe to blood, 
flowing up from the ſpine into the cranium, to account for it: but whether 
any part of the extravaſated blood had paſs'd from the cranium into the 
ſpine, or from the ſpine into the cranium, or whether it was extravaſated in 
both at once, I leave entirely open to conjecture. If, therefore, we ſet aſide 
the conſideration of theſe things, as uncertain; and defer thoſe which relate 
to other circumſtances, and eſpecially to the cholic pains, to be conſider'd 
in their proper place (c); two things only in this hiſtory remain to be parti- 
cularly confider'd. The one relates to the dogma confirm'd by Valſalva; 
for in this woman alſo, though the paralyſis happen'd on the left fide, yet 
the injury in the brain was found to be on the right. The other relates to 
the diſeas'd appearance of the brain itſelf : that we may enquire, from what 
eauſe, and in what manner, it was brought about. We will begin with, the 
latter: and as to the former, when we ſhall have confirm'd it by more ob- 
W e in this letter, it will then be not impropec to ſay ſomething upon 
that alſo. 4 | 

There is an old doctrine, and perhaps nene is older, obſerv'd by Varo- 
hus (4). and explain'd by Martianus (e), in his own way; who acknowledges, . 
<« acrid and eroding matter to be a cauſe of apoplexies ; which doctrine 
is expreſsly advanc'd by Hippocrates, or at leaſt by the author of the book 
De Glandulis (f ), faying, * that if the. brain be. really eroded, that- 


(eh Pralect. ad Inſtat. g. 401. (4) De nervis Optic. Epiſt. 2. 
f (5) Vide du Hamel R. Sc, Acad. Hiſt. I. 3. (e) Annot. in Hippocr. de Gland. vers. 103. 
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««« diſorder is brought on, which is, among the Greeks, call'd apoplexy.“ 
And the brain never ſeems to be more eroded, than when large and preter-, 


natural cavities are found within its ſubſtance ;- ſuch as I have deſcrib'd in this 


woman, full of blood, and with parietes ſo horribly lacerated, and bloody, 
that there is nothing which they more effectually reſemble than deeply eroded. 
ulcers of the external parts; therefore you ſee, that Valſalva, in the four 
firſt diſſections, produc'd in the former epiſtle (g), has us'd the words ero- 
ſion and corroſion, and the ſimilitude of deep ulcers alſo. Do not how- 
ever imagine, that theſe were real. ulcers in the. plexus choroides, or in the 
neighbouring ſides of the lateral ventricles, o encreas'd by, degrees, as 
to attain to the magnitude deſcrib'd. For not to enquire ßere, whether 
thoſe parts could long bear diſorders of that kind, and yet life and the func- 
tions thereof continue; it is ſufficient to obſerve one thing; that although 


we all of us diſſect ſo many heads, and the heads of thoſe who were diſpos'd 


to a ſanguineous apoplexy from the ſame cauſe; yet that we never meet 
with ulcers of that kind in the parts > hi of, which are begun, and ſtill 
little; but only ſee them already form'd, and of a conſiderable ſize, in thoſe 
whom a violent ſtroke of the diſorder. has carried off. Yet I do not deny, 
day even readily acknowledge, that the beginning of ſuch large lacerations 
is from eroding matter: but I ſay, that this beginning, whether it be from 
the eroſion, or diſtraction of the coats of one or more of the ſmall veſſels, 
which carry blood through the brain, is wont to be ſo ſmall and . obſcure, 
that although I have very frequently diſſected, piece-meal, the brains of ſa 
many perſons of all kinds; it never yet happen'd, that any thing of this na- 
ture fell under my notice. What then is the reaſon, you will ſay, why it 
ſo ſpeedily brings on ſuch devaſtation, and produces ſuch prodigious cavities 
in the brain? I will tell you: but let me firſt give you another obſervation 
or two of the ſame kind. 091 | 4 1 oel 
4. A porter, a ſtout muſcular man, in the fortieth year of his age, who 
was ſaid never to have had any diſeaſe before, died, at the fourth hour of the 
night, of an apoplexy. His body, which was publicly given me for the ana- 


tomical purpoſes of the year 1734, 1 examin'd the more accurately, as, except- 


ang the brain, and a few other. parts, it was 'more proper for obſervation than 
almoſt all the others before demonſtrated, and as at that time I had more 
leiſure than uſual, For which reaſons I can ſafely afficm, that there was no- 
thing preternatural in this body, except thoſe things which I ſhall obſerve , 
and yet even all thoſe were by no means preternatural. For the ſkin was uni- 
verſally brown, but this was natural; as the face, unleſs in ſome parts where 
it was livid, was much leſs brown than the other parts of the body, and even, 
when compar'd with theſe, was fair. The inteſtine colon was very much con- 


tracted, except at each extremity, where it was turgid with flatus. When 


the colon was firſt. mov'd, although we open'd the belly the day after death, 
and that in the month of February, yet the inteſtines which lay upon the 
Iins, ſtill ſmoak'd. But I will tells you what was evidently preternatural. 
The extremity of the ileum itſelf was ſwelld on its internal ſurface, though 
=@ univerſally; and was of a red colour, degenerating to lividneſs. ' The 
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hver was hard, and being externally, in colour, like a reddiſh marble, varie- 
gated with white, was internally like a liver that has been boil'd, and in both 
laces ſhew'd, here and there, the ſmall lobules of which it is compos'd. It 
fad beſides, a foramen on its convex ſurface, where its ſubſtance ſeem'd to 
have been originally deficient. - This foramen was at the diſtance of an inch 
from the lower edge, and open'd into the ſinus, which is hollow'd out on the 
poſterior ſurface of the liver, for the gall bladder to lie in; ſo that the ex- 
treme part of the fund of the cyſt appear'd through the foramen, as we 
look'd from that ſurface. Yet the gall bladder was not ſhorter than common; 
but being firſt contracted in its middle, and then again dilated, its fundus 
was bent upwards and forwards, and thus became viſible through the fora- 
men, as deſcrib'd. Thig,unuſual kind of veſicle contain'd a deeply green, 
and almoſt blackiſh, bile, which however ſtain'd paper of a dirty yellow ; and 
in its fund were black calculi, or concretions, of different figures; but all of 
them ſo irregular, that you might compare them to the fragments into which 
any hard body ſhould be accidentally ſhiver'd by being broken. One of 
theſe calculi being immediately applied to the flame, did not burn, but only 
crackPd : the others being thrown into water, lay ſcarcely a moment on the 
ſurface, before they all fell to the bottom. They were all ſmall ; but one, x 
little larger than theſe, lay hid within the cyſtic duct. This, however, was 
ſtill fo ſmall, that it could not hinder the«paſſage of the bile into the in- 
reſtines : for that the bile had acceſs to the inteſtines, the faeces, which were 
ting'd with a. greeniſh colour, ſufficiently prov'd; although the little emi- 
nence, which points out the entrance &f the biliary duct into the duodenum, 
nor the frænulum, which is wont to be attach'd to it, were conſpicuous. The 
kidneys ſeem'd ſmall for the bulk of the body. ta 
Some of the valves that are plac'd at the orifices of the heart, which receive 
the venous blood, diſcover'd, on thoſe ſurfaces that are turn'd towards 
one another, little glands as it were, which protuberated to the edge of the 
valve, and were made up internally of a denſe, firm, and compact ſubſtance.” 
But from the abdomen and thorax, I come at length, as you expect, to the 
brain. And here the right hemiſphere diſcover'd an extravaſation of blood, 
begun under the pia mater, at that part where it is contiguous to the left. 
hemiſphere anteriorly.: the veſſels were alſo more turgid than in the left. 
Yet in this left hemiſphere, a great cavern lay hid, form'd- internally almoſt 
in the middle of its ſubſtance, and hollow'd out from the medullary part 
longitudinally ; which cavern was full of the moſt black and half-concretect 
blood; and for this reaſon, the veſſels of that ſide were leſs turgid than in 
the other. The parietes of this cavity were not only here and there lace- 
rated, but alſo open'd, through the body of the corpus ftriatum, into the 
left ventricle, by a foramen: big enough to admit the point of a finger; and 
by this paſſage, much bloody ſerum ſeem'd to have-eſcap'd, which-had fill'd 
both the left and the right ventricle, the ſeptum lucidum- being broken 
through. Hewever, the tornix, and-the plexus-choroides, were ſound ; . bus 

the veſſels of the cerebellum were likewiſe very turgid on the left ſide. 
. It what we were inform'd of was true, (and the examination of he 
viſcera is not very repugnant thereto) that this man had never been afflicted: 
- With any diſeaſe, after ſo leng a tranquility, how great, and how long conti- 
1 | nued: 


— * 
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nued a ſtorm impended, as is generally the caſe, you will eaſily conjecture 


from the ftate of the liver, Yet this threat'ning was doubtleſs averied by 
that very acute diſeaſe, which ſuddenly depriv'd the man of his life. But can 
we poſſibly ſuppoſe, that this acute diſeaſe was brought on by thoſe calculi 
found in the gall- bladder? Certainly there have not been wanting thoſe who 


Vould pronounce the calculi of that bladder to be the cauſes of apoplexies (+); 


and they have produc'd the obſervations made by themſclves and others, who 
have met with them in the diſſection of apoplectic patients: and we can 
moreover encreaſe the number of theſe obſervations,. by the addnion of our 
own (i). On the contrary, Weitbrecht (t), when in the fame diſeaſe he bad 
found ten angular calculi in that cyſt, and among thoſe two pretty large ones, 
ſays, Can calculi of that kind be conlider'd as the cauſes of an apoplexy ? 
« To me there ſeems to be ſo great a chaſm in this reaſoning, that I dare 


4% not undertake to fill it up.” And certainly, in moſt caſes, it would re- 


quire a long and tedious explication, drawn through a manifold ſeries of cauſes 


and effects, to dedute it from this origin. For I ſhould think, that thoſe 
caſes are to be excepted, to which Frederic Hoffman referr'd (/), to wit, when 


the patient was liable © to pains from a calculus in the bladder, and gall- 


es bladder alſo ;” ſo that ſpaſmodic contractions being brought on in the belly, 
and the neighb'ring veſſels being thereby conſtring'd, an unuſual quantity of 


blood was retain'd in the upper parts. But as the porter in queſtion is ſaid 


never to have been afflicted with any of theſe diſorders, we will refer the 
conſideration of his bilious calculi, and thoſe of others, to ſome other oc- 
caſion (m); inaſmuch as theſe, for the moſt part, create only a mild, and a 


Auggiſh diſorder : and we will now confine ourſelves to the moſt violent and 
dangerous, of which the following is the third example. 

6. A woman, of forty years of age, and much given to drinking, was 
ſeiz'd with an apoplexy. From this ſhe became paralytic in both ſides, and 
was brought into the hoſpital at Padua, and there ſhe ſoon died. In her 
body, by reaſon of the unſeaſonable heat of the weather, for it was not yet 


/ the middle of March 1740, I ſcarcely examin'd any other part, in the hoſpital, 


but the head. The ſkull ſeem'd narrow in its cavity, in proportion to the 
length. There was polypous blood in the falciform ſinus. The veſſels of the 
pia mater were ſo diſtended with blood, that the larger ones were almoſt black; 
and the ſmalleſt made a very beautiful appearance, as if injected with red 
wax. The cerebrum and cerebellum were ſo ſoft, that the pia mater was 
eaſily drawn away from them by the hand. While I cut here and there into 
the ſubſtance of the brain, not only bloody points and filaments appear d more 
frequently than uſual up and down, but in the medullary ſubſtance of each 


of the hemiſpheres a cavity was found. One of theſe cavities was ſmall z 


and being ſituated at the external ſide of the thalamus of the right optic 
nerve, was of ſuch a ſize and ſhape, that it would juſt admit a very ſmall 
oval prune, It was almoſt clos'd, unleſs that it was ſtuff d up, in ſome mea - 
ſure, with a brown gluten, or half. dried mucus, But the other cavity was 
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in every dimenſion large, more eſpecially in length for it was produc'd to. 
the whole extent of the left ventricle, lying upon its external ſide, and was 
full of blood, ſuch as I have already deſerib'd.in the porter (n); a ſmall part 
of which blood had penetrated into that ventricle, and from rhence into the 
third ventricle, two foramina having been made, reaching from that cavity 
through to the left ventricle, the one at the external fide of this ventricle 
forwards, and the other backwards. The right ventricle, whoſe plexus cho- 
roides was ſomewhat pale, did not contain much water, and that was entirely 
free from blood. When I inverted the cerebrum, the trunk of that artery 

into which the vertebrals are conjoin'd, exhibited a ſmall white elliptical ſpot; 

but upon examination, I found it was not of that kind, which 1s 1 
us d to be the beginning of an oſſification, as I had thought; but ſome what 

ſoft in the parietes of the artery itſelf, and rather in the interior coat; yet 
there was no prominence either internally or externally. Laſt of all, looking 

downward from above, I perceiv'd the pituitary gland to be very low in the 

ſella equina. And whatever I have here written, I demonſtrated to many pu- 
pils, who were preſent. 

7. 1 was much chagrin'd, (which however muſt often be borne with, in 
country-people, among the lower claſs, and in foreigners) that neither in the 
caſe of the porter, nor of this woman, it could be certainly known, whether, 
on the attack of the apoplexy, they became paralytic in both ſides equally, 
or in one only firſt, and in which; for both of them ſhould ſeem to have 
been paralytic{in the right. But in regard to the woman, I bore it more 
hardly ſtill, that nobody could even tell, whether ſhe had been ſeiz'd with an 
. apoplexy at any other time. To me it feem'd ſo, and that thence a 23 

or debility, remain'd in the limbs on the left fide, when I conſider'd that leſſer 
cavity, which I have deſcrib'd to you, and compar'd it with thoſe obſervations 
pointed out in the former letter (o); but eſpecially when I compar'd it with 
the obſervations of Brunnerus, who even then found ſome moiſture in the 
cells of that kind. But what puzzled every body, was to account for the 
manner, in which thoſe great caverns, deſcrib'd in the three foregoing dif- 
ſections, and overflowing with blood (*), were ſo ſuddenly form'd ; and this, 
as I promis'd above, I will endeavour to make ſome conjecture upon. 

8. Nothing is more natural, when we ſee theſe caverns in the brain, and 
blood ſemi-concreted therein, or effus'd in great quantity into the neighb'ring 
parts, than to call to mind the rupture of aneuriſms in the belly or thorax, 
and even to imagine, that ſomething ſimilar to this might ſometimes happen 
within the cavity of the cranium; eſpecially as thoſe ſymptoms often precede 
the moſt dangerous apoplexies, which would of themſelves lead us to ima- 
gine ſuch a circumſtance. Thus two aneuriſms preceded that apoplexy, which 
in twelve hours carried off my worthy and learned collegue Bernardin Ra- 
mazzini. Theſe aneuriſms were no bigger than beans; and what is very ex- 
traordinaryzeach of them was ſeated in the ſame place, that is, on the back 
of each hand, at the point of the angle, between the thumb and the fore-finger. 
I very well remember, that the good old man was us'd often to ſnew. me theſe 
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aneuriſms, which came upon him, in the laſt years of his life, and at the fame 
time to mention what he had ſyffer'd before; both the violent palpitation of 
his heart, *and the no. leſs violent hemicrania which ſucceeded it: and in this 
diſorder it was, he faid, that Philip Maſſieri, doubtleſs a ſkilful ſurgeon, as 
his writings ſhew, found out a moſt wonderful circumſtance in him, when he 
was very old, to wit, a ſeparation of the ſutures of the cranium : many 
examples of which kind, I know, are related by Bonetus (2), by Ermuller (2), 
by Stalpart (r), by Helwich (5), by Platner (t), and by the illuſtrious Haller (); 
but how many in old men of ſeventy, ſuch as Ramazzini then was, I know not. 
Nor am I ignorant, how difficult it is to diſunite the ſutures. in old men by 
all the power of art; and this is moreover confirm'd by Bergenius (x). Laſt 
of all, a blindneſs alſo, firſt of one eye, and then of the other, which came 
on after the palpitation and hemicrania had left him, and laſted to the end of 
life, preceded * apoplexy of Ramazzini. From attending to all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, (for he us'd, by reaſon of the benevolent opinion he entertain'd 
of me, to communicate all his indiſpoſitions to me) it ſeem'd not improbable, 
that an internal hemicrania had been brought on by the ſame cauſes, which 
had before excited the palpitation; and that ſome of the arteries within the 
cranium, and perhaps in che plexus choroides, the blood being obſtructed by 
the painful contractions, were ſeiz d with the ſame diſorder, that we ſaw exter- 
nally in each hand; which increaſing by degrees, and preſſing upon the- tha- 
lami of the optic nerves, brought on blindneſs; till at length the coats of 
thoſe ſmall. arteries being broken through, and blood effus'd into the ven- 
tricles, a fatal apoplexy was the conſequence. N 

9. As the body of this good old man was not open'd after death, Ido 
not know whether I conjecture right or not. This, however, I know, that 
ſhould any one chooſe. to account for thoſe caverns, which I have deſcrib'd, 
within the ſubſtance of the brain, by ſuppoſing them to atiſe from aneuriſms, 
or varices; he mult take care, for reaſons above mentioned ( y), not to ſup- 
poſe that theſe caverns were the real cavities of aneuriſms, or varices, gra- 
dually expanded to that bigneſs. It is much better, and more agreeable to 
that ſlenderneſs of coat, which is peculiar to all the veſſels of the brain, to 
imagine, that when they have come to a ſmall dilatation, which is ſcarcely, 
and perhaps not at all, perceivable to the eye, whether gradually or ſoen, 
they are ſuddenly ruptur'd ; and that according to the various diameters of 
the veſſels, and the largeneſs of the rupture, and the quantity of the blood, 
and the impetus with which it is continually urg'd from behind, and even 
the laxity of the brain, a little ſooner or later, larger or leſſer caverns: are 
form'd : and that theſe, according to the larger or ſmaller lacerations of the 
parietes, or according to the various ſeat. of the laceration, are ſometimes 
ſhut up; but ſometimes open into the ventricles, or externally. through the 
ſurface of the brain; and ſometimes even both ways at once. For the ſub- 
ſtance pt che brain, being very ſoft, yields, and admits the impell'd blood; 
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fo that an apoplexy and a cavern are form'd at the ſame time: and this ca- 
vern, as long as the force of the heart and arteries does not — is ſtill 
farther encreas'd, and the apoplexy is encreas'd with it, unleſs the phyſi- 
cian, or rather ſome very rare accident, to affiſt the phyſician, intervene, 
and prevent the progreſs of it (z). Nay, the very quantity and weight of 
blood, extravaſated into the cavern, or from thence into the ventricle, may, 
even ſometimes after death, break through ſome fmall and tender part, = 
poſe the ſeptum lucidum for inſtance; eſpecially when the head of the body 
is ſhaken after death, or inclin'd upon the ſound fide of the cerebrum. But 
as to what I have ſaid, in regard to the production of a cavern, by blood 
effus'd from a veſſel, ruptur'd by diſtenſion; you will eaſily ſuppofe the 
fame to take place alſo, if blood be pour'd forth from a veſſel that is eroded. 
For the veſſels of the brain, like thoſe of other parts, are liable to more 
than one kind of diſorder; and that is evident in the. veſſels which are ſome- 
what larger than the others, as I ſhall ſhow preſently (a): and, indeed, a 
peculiar diforder, of this kind, I have already deſcrib'd, in the artery of the 
woman (4), whoſe diſſection I juſt now propos'd | 


10. It does not eſcape me that Brunnerus, in his obſervation of that kind, 
which I have ſo often commended (c), where he feems to underſtand a cavern 
by the name of large hiatus,” or ( fiffure,” alſo adds beneath, that 
6 he had ſeen elſewhere, little arteries, affected with diſorder, or aneuriſm, 
«© which ſeem'd to have pour'd out this very large quantity of blood.“ But 
does not point out their ſituation, and the diameter of the aneuriſm. Wep- 
fer, whoſe obſervation you alſo have in the Sepulchretum (d), is more clear 
in this matter; he deſcribes a cavity, or antrum;“ and although he uſes 
the example of an aneuriſm,” yet I do nor ſee, that he underſtands the 
thing otherwiſe than I do; nor does he call it a true aneuriſm, but properly 
enough a * ſpurious” one (e); ſo that if we are to depend, rather upon the 
judgment of others, than our own, in explications of this kind, I had ra- 
ther you would follow the deciſion of ſo great a man, that mine. But now 
let us' go on to other hiſtories. | > E 

11. Anthony Tita, the ſame who publiſh'd here, in the year 1713, the 
« Catalogus Plantarum Horti Mauroceni,“ was carried off among the firſt 
of thoſe who died ſuddenly at Padua, in the beginning of May, 1729, For 
at that time, numbers were ſwept away, to'the great conſternation of every 
body; and that without lying ill more than a Kr hours, though they ge- 
nerally died immediately, The weather was then conſiderably hot, and had 
begun to be ſo ſuddenly, after long continued cold, and damp feaſons: for 
the autumn, the winter, and even the ſpring, had been rainy till that time. 
Tita was ſeventy- three years of age, yer even then robuſt, and brawny, of 
a ſquare well-ſet body, and ſomewhat fat: he was us'd to be much expos'd 
to the ſun, and to drink of undiluted wines without drunkenneſs: he had 
been troubled for ſome years paſt with inflammatidns of his eyes; and had 
lately complain'd to my celebrated collegue, Anthony Valliſneri, of a full- 
neſs in his head. On the fourth of -May, when the fun' was unuſually hot, 


(z) Vid. Epiſt. 2. n. 16. (c) 12 in Addit. ad 8. 2. I. 1. Sepulchr. 
(a) n. 22. (6) n. 6, (4) 18. S. cit. (e) Ibid. ia Schol. 
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having ſpent the whole day in the open air, and ſupp'd in the evening as uſual; 
he ſuddenly cried out, while at table, that he was ſeiz'd with a violent difeaſe ; 
and as he ſpoke, loſt the uſe of his left limbs, and his tongue alſo; at leaſt ſo 
far, that moſt of his words could ſcarcely be underſtood. Being immediately 
call'd, and very near at hand, I ran to him inſtantly : and found him uſt as I 
tell you : his ſenſes at the ſame time were perfect; the colour of his face, re- 
ſpiration, and the heat of his body, were natural; his pulſe, in like manner, 
was full and ſtrong ; and he complain'd of no pain or diſorder in his head, 
but ſeem'd to himſelf to be ſleepy. Attending to this, and ſtill more to 
what I related above, I ſent one perſon to call a prieſt, and another to call 
a ſurgeon, fearing he might have another, and a more violent attack, I or- 
der'd a proper quantity of blood to be taken from the healthy arm imme- 
diately, a pretty ſmart glyſter to be prepar'd, and then oil of amber to be 
brought, and frequently applied to his noſtrils ; but the ſpirit of ſalt ammo- 
niac I expreſsly forbad, leſt it ſhould immoderately excite the circulation of 


the blood, from which I foretold that a fatal event might happen: the reſt, 


I left to his own phyſicians, who, I knew, were coming, and return'd home. 
One of theſe thought proper to give an emetic; which I ſhould not have 

thought improper >a if I had only conſider'd the circumſtances that he 
did, But ſoon after the agitation of vomiting, about the fifth hour of the 
night, an attack came on, much more violent than the former I have de- 


ſcrib'd, that his fpeech was entirely loſt; and a ſtertor began, join'd with 


violent, and, as I ſuppoſe, convullive, motions and ſtrugglings of body. 
On the moraing following, therefore, he died. - 

On the ſixth of May, his head was diſſected in my preſence, by the go- 
vernor's order. The dura mater adher'd fo much more cloſely than uſual 
to the ſkull, that great force was requir'd to pull it away. It was alſo 
blackiſh from the fullneſs of the veſſels, but from the ſmaller veſſels only; 


* 


for the falciform ſinus was empty. In the pia mater, the veſſels were 


diſtended with blood; but the right ventricle much more. For it contain'd 
ſo much black and concreted blood, as would fill the ſhell of a hen's egg, 
and that in its poſterior part; and the part neareſt to that, where it deſcends 
forwards with the hippocampus. In the three other ventricles alſo, there 
was blood, though in much leſs quantity, and fo fluid, that I ſhould rather 
believe it was only a bloody ſerum, preſs'd out from the coaguiated blood, 
and falPn down upon thoſe ventricles. For the brain was ſound, and the 
ſubſtance of the hemiſpheres entire ; ſo that it did not appear, from whence 
ſuch a quantity of ſerum could have been diſcharg'd. However, towards 
the poſterior part of each lateral ventricle, but eſpecially of the right, the 
plexus choraides bad veſicles full of water, of ſuch a magnitude, that I do 


not remember to have ſeen bigger; for they were of the ſize of large grapes; 


but the ſituation, in which we found the greateſt quantity of blood, and 
that coagulated too, made us think it probable, that this had been effus'd 
from the ruptur'd veſſels of the left plexus, and the neighbourhood thereof, 

12, To begin with theſe veſicles : you will read in the Sepulchretum (F) 
that Wepfer not only ſaw ſome pretty large bodies of this kind in thoſe 


plexuſſecs, 
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plexuſſes, but even one that was folid : yet did not from thence, or at leaſt 
not immediately from thence, deduce the cauſe of the apoplexy (g). You 
will alſo read, that Warthon (5), in like manner, though he had frequently 
found the glands of the ſame plexuſſes, tumid in apoplectic perſons, and. 
the ventricles of the brain fill'd with blood ; nevertheleſs, attributed no other 
effect to theſe glandules, but the giving occaſion to ſuch an effuſion of blood, 
by reaſon of the circulation through their veſſels being obſtructed ; and you 
will perhaps think, that this is confirm'd by the obſervation of Drelincurt (i), 
who, in an apoplectic woman, found thoſe plexuſſes filPd with © the moſt 
« tumid watry veſicles, united and conglobated together,” and ruptur'd in 
the middle, ſo as to have pour'd out much blood. But whether theſe, or 
other things alſo, as I ſuppoſe, were the cauſes of diſtenſion, and rupture, 
in my friend Tita; you will certainly eaſily underſtand by this relation, that 
from the very time in which rupture and extravaſation have been begun, we- 
ought to take the utmoſt care, not to agitate and impel the blood, by trou- 
bleſome concuſſions. Nor can I believe, that Brunnerus (&), when he had 
happily freed an apoplectic woman from the firſt paroxyſm by bleeding, and: 
« whatever could make revulſion from the head,“ was pleas'd, that in the 
ſecond, he had applied burning ſulphur to the noſtrils ;” or that by pour- 
ing liquor into the mouth, he had twice or thrice excited a cough ;” or at 
leaſt, not when after her death, which foon follow'd, he found moſt of the 
ventricles of the brain fill d with blood, and. the whole cerebrum itſelf cleft: 
aſunder internally from the eruptiog of it. So in that Daniſh embaſſador, 
of whom Weitbrecht (/) has given us an obſervation ; what ſneezings 
"and vomitings, if they had been brought about, as was attempted, were 
likely to have effected, you will ſee from a diſſection which is, in the prin- 
cipal things, very ſimilar to that of Tita; as you will learn below (m). 
But I, from the foregoing ſymptoms, fearing that death would happen fo. 
much the ſooner from the agitation of the blood, not only in the caſe of | 
Ramazzini, ſpoken of above, prevented a phyſician, a man of ſome emi- 
nence, who was inclin'd to the ſect of empirics, from pouring into his 
mouth an emetic medicine, which he could not have ſwallow'd ; but would. 
alſo have prevented the other, who adminiſter'd one to Tita, had I been 
preſent. But it was neceſſary, you will ſay, that what this man had taken 
into his ſtomach at ſupper, ſhould be diſcharg'd by vomiting ; leſt, being 
taken into the circulation, the quantity and impetus: of the blood ſhould: be 
encreas'd thereby. This were certainly to be wiſh'd ; provided it could” be 
done without ſtraining or violence. Otherwiſe, there is ſo much the leſs 
reaſon for attempting it, as that future increaſe of the blood might be ren- 
der'd of no effect, by previous evacuations of it; but the preſent danger, of 
increaſing the rupture of the veſſels, and the effuſion of the blood, from vio- 
lent ſtrainings and agitations of the body, could be by no means prevented. 
F knew a gentleman, nor was he the only one(n), who being very full of 


(gs) Ibid. in Schol. Commerc. Litterar. A. 1734. Hebd. 9. 

t Ibid. obſ. 10. f 2 cum Schol. * 2 7 F 
(i) Ibid, obſ. 12. (n) n. 8. f 
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s, but the fluids are alſo encreas'd by the matter of inſenſible 
a rſpiration being obſtructed ; and when the blood is expanded by heat, the 

| 2b thing happens, as if its quantity were-encreas'd. But as it is ſlowly, and 
by degrees, that we, for the moſt part, come to the ſevereſt cold, or the moſt 
extreme heat, ſo the veſſels are gradually contracted, and expanded, to ac- 

commadate themſelves thereto: for which reaſon, there is much leſs danger 
than when either of them happens to come on ſuddenly, as was the caſe at 
that time. For the ſudden heat of the weather caus'd an unuſual expanſion 
of the blood; when, at the ſame time, by reaſon of the foregoing cold, the 
veſſels were neither dilated, nor the blood diminiſh'd in its. quantity by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration. Beſides, the fibres of the veſſels were render'd ſo weak 


te) Epiſt. Anat. 13. n. 19, (r) Vid. Schol. ad obſ. 1. SeR. cit, * 1 

(e) Ad. N. C. t. 1. obſ. 241. (-) Vid. apud Stradam Proluſ. Acad, I. 3. 
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and relax d by the long-continu'd rains, that they were on this aceount the more 
liable to rupture. So that you eaſily ſee, from all theſe circumſtances, what 
things are to be particularly avoided at ſuch ſeaſons, by thoſe perſons who are 
under a general danger of theſe diſorders. But thoſe who are peculiarly 
liable to theſe diſorders in the brain, ought alſo to beware of other things; 
and, among the reft, they ſhould avoid intenſe thinking, eſpecially in a re- 
cumbent poſture, when the blood has a very eaſy aſcent to the head, and de- 
ſcends with difficulty. Thus, I knew a learned man at Bologna, Who, if at 
any time he fir d his mind upon abſtruſe 8933 before he roſe in 4 
. — as men of letters generally do, Had always ſome drops of blood” 
falling from his noſe when he got up. And 1 would have you beware of the 
arguments of thoſe who aſſert, . that the force of gravity, in proportion to 
the other powers which generate motion in the blood, is nothing.“ Be- 
ware, I ſay, giving ſo much heed to them, as to forget the utility which 
prudent phyſicians experience from an ere ſituation, in preventing too great 
a quantity of blood being: carried to the head, either in certain diſeaſes them- 
ſelves, or in the mere diſpoſitions to them. And at the ſame time, do not 
forget what is ſo evident to every body, that upon ſtooping the head, the 
face very ſoon grows red and hot: but enough on'this ſubject at preſent: 

14. An old man, who had been us'd for a long time paſt; by reaſon of 
a. latge uloer in one of his legs, to ſit begging at the gate of St. Anthony's: 
church, being accuſtom'd to eat very plentifully, as I hear moſt of theſe 
people do; and uſing very little or no exe rciſe for the reaſon above mention'd,, 
was ſeiz d with am apoplexy, whereby his internal ſenſes, the uſe of his tongue 
_— ſide, wete entirely raken'away ; fo tfiat he died within three or four 

ays. 2 0 

As the body, by reaſon of its putrid ſmell, and the bad colour of the in- 
toſtines, which had a mixture of red and brown, was unfit for the anatomical 
demonſtrations that J gave at the hoſpital, in the year 1741, I order'd it to. 
be buried, preferving only the head. When the head was to be open'd, in 
the preſence of a number of learned men, and young ſtudents, to find out 
the cauſe of the apoplexy, I by chance obſerv d a flighr contuſion on the an- 
terlor borders of the temporal muſcle, on the left ſide: Having enquir'd 
into it, I found that this contuſion was the conſequence of his falling from 
his ſeat, when the apoplexy had ſeiz d him: upon which I did not heſitate 
immediately to foretel, that if the cauſe of this apoplexy ſhould fall under 
the notice of the ſenſes, and had not its origin from ſerum, it would, ac- 
cording to a certain conjecture of mine, (hinted (2) in the laſt letter) be found 
in the oppoſite, that is, in the right ſide of the cranium. And in this con- 
jecture I was much more confirmed, When it was alſo added, that the man 
had been paralytic on his left ſide, as I' have already ſaid; which by chance 
till then J had not heard. At length the ſkull being cut through, and a 
little water having flow'd out in the operation; all the parts beneath imme - 
diately appear'd more full of blood than they generally do. Having drawn 
aſide the dura mater, in whoſe upper ſinus a little polypous concretion was 4 
found; not only the veſſels of the pia mater were morè tumid with blood on 


(z) N. 25. 
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the right than on the left fide, but alſo on the right hemiſphere of the brain; 
and on that only, appear'd fome halt-concreted blood, which ſeem'd to have 
come from ſome of thoſe tumid veſſels, and to have flow'd downwards. For 
under the baſis of the anterior part of the poſterior lobe of the right hemi- 
ſphere, a little more of the ſame kind of blood appear'd, in like manner, 
betwixt the two meninges. Nor was there any other extravaſation of blood 
within the cranium, but that which I have mention'd z, and this was about 
the quantity of two ſpoonfuls. Theſe things being demonſtrated thus to all 
who were preſent, other things alſo were ſhewn, which, though they ſeem'd 
of leſs conlequence, yet were relative to the preſent enquiry, The ſummary 
of them is this. A kind of gelatinous humour was ſeen to ſhine through 
the ſubſtance of the pia mater. The veſſels were not only diſtended in the 
medullary part of the brain, as a number of points, ſtarting with blood here 
and there, teſtify'd, but alſo the veſſels which creep through the ſurface of 
the lateral ventricles. Theſe ventricles did not contain much water; yet at 
the poſterior part of the choroid plexuſſes were a great number of velicles, 
though not of the largeſt kind; but thoſe in the right were ſomewhat leſs 
than in the left; and leſs water alſo was contain'd in the former than the 
latter. The plexuſſes, however, were ſo far from having loſt their colour, 
that they were even more fill'd with blood than uſual. Laſt of all, at the 
anterior baſis of the pineal gland, was found ſomething yellowiſh, but not 
hard, | 
15. How much plentiful eating, without exerciſe, tends to accumulate 
blood, and render it impure, eſpecially where deprav'd and acrimonious par- 
ticles are abſorb'd from any large ulcer, and taken into the circulation, like 
other things which I paſs over as ſelf-evident, needs no explanation. But 
what miſchief may reſult even from a little blood being ſuddenly extravaſated 
within the ſkull, and the manner in which this miſchief is brought about, 
will be ſhewn on another occaſion (u): for the other circumſtances obſerv'd 
in this brain, are often found even where there is no apoplexy. And as to 
the blood, which was extravaſated on the right fide, bringing en a paralyſis 
in the left; this agrees with almoſt all the obſervations of Valſalva, and with 
mine. And you will have obſervations of this kind relating to other ſpecies 
of apoplexies, at another time (x). But now you have in this (y) and the 
former (z) letter, out of various obſervations relating to the ſanguineous apo- 
lexy, thoſe at leaſt which Valſalva and I committed to writing ; and would 
have had many more, if in giving ſuch obſervations, and ſetting them forth 
with all their circumſtances, I had ſufficiently accuſtom'd myſelf to depend 
upon my memory alone, though ſome ſpace of time had paſs'd between, In 
the place of theſe, therefore, which for that reaſon I omit, I will here finiſh 
an obſervation common to Valſalva and me; for I obſerv'd the diſcaſe, but 
he diſſected the head with me, and publiſh'd (a) ſuch a part of the hiſtory 
only, as was ſufficient for his purpoſe at that time. The following is the 
memorandum I made of it at the time, | 


6 Epiſt, 4+ n. 32, & ſeq. (z) N. 2, 11, 14. | . 
(x) Epiſt. 11. | () Trac. de Aure, c. 2. n. 15. in fin. 
U) Epiſt. 2. n. 9, 11, 13, 15, 17. | 
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16. A man, aged forty years, being liable to a vertigo, from the intem- 
erate uſe of wine, was ſeiz d with an apoplexy, about the beginning of Fe- 
ruary, 1703. Being immediately brought into the hoſpital of St. Mary de 

Vita, when I was there, as I us'd to be every morning, he appear d to be 
already ſomewhat reliev'd of himſelf. The phyſicians order'd his legs and 
his feet to be vehemently rubb'd, ſpirit of ſalt ammoniac to be applied to his 
noſtrils, and even ſome drops of it in a proper vehicle to be pour'd into his 
mouth, and blood io be taken away from his arm. The blood was taken 
from the left arm, on which ſide he was moſt affected with a paralyſis. While 
theſe things were doing, the man was twice ſeiz d with a tremor, began to- 
move his cheeks and his mouth, and to be ſeemingly more and more affected 
with pally z and flight convulſive motions preſently appearing on the right 
ſide, a more violent apoplectic paroxyſm return'd on the ſame day, which 
carried him off about the ſecond hour of the night, | | 
While the head was ſever'd from the- body, much blood flow'd out, part 
of which came from the mouth, Then Valſalva faid to me, this apoplexy, 
unleſs my obſervations fail me, was brought on by blood injuring the right 
fide of the brain. In mean while, as we took off the common involucra of 
the cranium, we ſaw even the ſmalleſt blood-veſſels of the perioſteum to be 
manifeſt and diſtinct: yet we preſently ſaw the ſmall veſſels of the meninges 
{till more diſtended, eſpecially through the left ſide of the'pia mater; where 
beſides, on the top of the. hemiſphere, there was ſome extravaſated blood, 
which -reſembled the blackneſs of a contuſion. But when we came to the 
lateral ventricles, I admir'd the truth of Valfalva's prediction. For though 
there was in the left ventricle ſome portion of extravaſated blood, yet it was 
what ſeem'd to have flow'd there from the right. For in this laſt-mention'd. | 
ventricle, there was not only a greater quantity of black and concreted blood, * 
but alſo a great hiatus from whence it had proceeded; as if any one, with a 
large blunt knife, had penetrated through the external ſide of the corpus 
ſtriatum and thalamus nervi optici, and had turm d both of theſe parts over 
the fornix and the third ventricle. Other things which relate to the paſſage 
of the blood that was diſcharg'd from the mouth, you will find ſufficiently 
explain'd by Valſalva (5). IE 
17. Why the phyſicians choſe to take blood from the arm which was 
diſeas'd, whether for a reaſon ſimilar to that which is contain'd in the Sepul- 
chretum (c), and Baglivi follow'd, or for other reaſons, is nor eaſy to deter- 
mine. Nor were the obſervations of Valſalva yet made, nor the doctrines 
drawn therefrom ; to which weight is added by the precept of Aretzus (d). 
In an apoplectic perſon, ſays he, © we muſt conſider the parts that are af- 
fected with palſy; whether the reſolution is on the right, or on the left 
* ſide: for we muſt take blood from the healthy parts (as we commonly fay), 
« ſince by this means it is eaſily drawn off, and a derivation alſo is made from 
the injur'd parts ;” that is, from the injur'd hemiſphere of the brain, inaſ- 
much as he taught that the diſeas'd fide of the brain would anſwer to the 
ſound fide of the body: and this I have already ſhewn by a quotation pro- 


(3) Tract. de Aure, C. 2. n. 14 in ſin. 4) De Motb, Acut. Cur, I, I, C. 4+ 
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duc'd from him, in a former work (e). But concerning the precept and doc- 
trine, which were juſt now ſet forth in the words of Aretæus, the celebrated 
Oederus (/) thus determines : that he thinks the precept truly commendable, 
and approves the firſt reaſon, of the blood flowing more calily from the veins 
of the ſound arm, than from the veins of that which is diſeas'd ; and even 
farther illuſtrates and confirms it. But the other reaſon, though ſupported by 
the obſervations of Valſalva, which he acknowledges the truth of, he rejects 
for this reaſon only, becauſe it depends upon the common doctrine of deri- 
vation; which he very learnedly and nervouſly, as far as he could, under- 
took to diſprove. Wherefore he denied, that the doctrine was at all confirm'd 
by the obſervation of Paulus Salanus, and thoſe of other excellent men ; as 
it had feem'd to Valſalva (g) and me. But he compromiſes his diſſenſion from 
me with ſo much humanity, that I ſhpuld think myſelf very uncivil, if I 
were not to ſubmit theſe few things which I ſhall ſay, to his judgment and 
deciſion. Valſalva and I were afraid to attribute that which Salanus ſaw, to 
chance; ſince we obſerv'd, that it agreed with obſervations which Valſalva 
pointed out, as well as with others which 1 ſaid were omitted by me. And 
it agreed with reaſon alſo ; for the veins of the right arm communicate more 
with the right internal jugular, than the left; that is, by their depletion, 
they ſeem more to favour the depletion of that jugular, and conſequently of 
the veins which flow from the right ſide of the cerebrum into the right 
ſinuffes : and that Salanus let blood from the arm, we thought could be eaſily 
underſtood ; becauſe in the diſcourſe made by Valſalva and me on the hemi- 
plexia, no mention is made of venæſection in any other part. In the mean 
while, I don't doubt but this candid gentleman will give me leave, in con- 
junction with Segnerus, that very grave profeſſor of medicine and mathe- 
matics, and his preſident (+), “to adhere in one general opinion, to thoſe 
things, which faithful authors have advanc'd, if not with full certainty, 
* atleaſt with great probability, concerning the choice of veins to be open'd 
in particular diſorders; ſince no danger can poſlibly ariſe from it.” 

Bur to return to the diſſection: you will aſk me, perhaps, whether others, 
beſide us, happen'd upon the ſame thing, and found the internal cauſe of 
the hemiplexia, not on the ſame ſide with the diſeaſe, but on the oppoſite ? 
I have already pointed out ſome who ſaw it before Valſalva, but neglected 
it as accidental, as Wepfer (i) and Baglivi(k). However, after the obſer- 
vation of Valſalya was publiſh'd, I do not doubt but many ſaw the- ſame 
thing: and that ſome did, I know,(/). For the ſame year that I confirm'd 
the doctrine of Valſalva, in the Venetian woman, ſpoken of in the begin- 
ning of this letter (m), | was inform'd, when I came by accident to Padua, 
that the ſame thing was found in a man, lately diſſected here, as in her; ex- 
cept that the cavity which the blood had form'd for itſelf, in the hemiſphere 
oppolite to the paralytic part, though it had diſcharg'd ſome. of its blood be- 


(e) Epiſt. Anat. 13. n. 17. (5) In Epiſt. Diſſert. citatz ſubnexa. 
J) Diſſert. de Deriv. & Revulſ. per V. 8. (5) Epiſt. Anat. 13. n. 22. 


1 1 ; (4) Adde quz infra Epiſt. 11. n. 10. 
) Epiſt. modo indie. n. 24. (!) Vide quæ mox n. 18. () N. 2. 
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twixt the meninges, by breaking through the pia mater; yet had not, in like 
manner, communicated with the ventricle, though it was, in every reſpect, 
cloſe to it. I had ſcarcely heard this account, when IJ receiv'd letters from 
Venice, which I till preſerve; in theſe I was inform'd, by Alexander Bonis, 
a learned phyſician, and my worthy friend, of a fact, which he himſelf was 
witneſs to. A monk, while he was haranguing, was ſeiz'd with an apo- 
lexy ; he liv'd only four hours after his ſeizure, and mov'd only his left 
— : in the left ventricle of the cerebrum were found, at leaſt, two ounces 
of concreted blood: and the parietes of that ventricle were lacerated; 
whereas the other was entirely ſound, and contain'd only a little portion of 
blood, which had flow'd from the left, by a rupture of the ſeptum lucidum. 
This is the ſacred orator, referr'd to in the former letter (n); and a little 
time after, when I went again to Venice, I heard this anecdote concerning 
him; that he had for many days before his death abſtain'd from preaching, 
becauſe he complain'd that he was far from being well: but that, on the day 
of his death, he had affirm'd to thoſe about him, that he had never been 
better than at that time; and that he aſcended the pulpit with great ſpirits 
and alacrity, to begin that diſcourſe which he was not permitted to finiſh. 
This brought to my mind. the caſe of king Attalus (o), who, © while he ex- 
« horted the Boetians to an alliance with the Romans, at Thebes, fell down 
„ half-dead, ſo that he expir'd ſoon after;” yet nat ſome hours, but ſome 
days after: for (p) © he being carried in this diſeas'd ſtate from Thebes to 
« Pergamus, died there in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age :” which age, 
Join'd with infirm health, render'd him leſs liable to a violent apoplexy ; if 
that be really a fragment of Livy, which was read in the beginning of the 
thirty-third book, in the old Bamberg Codex. For the paſſage runs thus : 
« Attalus ſpoke firſt. He had no ſooner begun, than being too old and in- 
firm to ſupport the fatigue of ſpeaking, he was ſilent and fell down, 
« ſtricken in a part of his limbs: yet the force of the diſeaſe did not ſeem 
to bring on preſent danger of his life, but a debility of his limbs only.” 
But this monk was not more than fifty years of age, and in full ſtrength ; 
eſpecially on that day, as the colour of his face, and the whole habit of his 
body, ſhew'd. When, therefore, to this fulneſs of blood, the energy of 
ſpeaking was added, he was ſeiz'd with a violent apoplexy in the middle of 
his diſcourſe, to which he ſoon fell a ſacrifice, as I have already faid in the 
foregoing letter (), and juſt now in this (7). | 
18. You fee, by attending to what I have ſaid on a former occaſion (s), 
that in determining the internal cauſe and event of an apoplexy, I not only 
conſider the age of the patient, but other things alſo, A certain man, aged 
ſeventy years, but a ſtout healthy fellow, and by trade a blackſmith (z), 
died on the ſixth day after an attack of the apoplexy, being paralytic in his 
whole right ſide. Yer the cauſe of it was found to be, black blood, extra- 
vaſated from the rupture of a lateral branch of the left carotid artery ; which 
had diffus'd itſelf all over the left hemiſphere of the brain, and injur'd it 


%) n. 23. BD. 13. 3 
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even to the very receſſes of the ventricles. Other remarks occurr'd, too 
long to be deſcrib'd here. But we muſt not omit that remark of the very 
large tumour, which adher'd to the right kidney, and was fill'd with a great 
quantity of blood; and had alſo a kind of ſubſtance © made up of lamellæ 
lying one upon another,” ſo as to give ſuſpicion of an aneuriſm in ſome 
branch of the emulgent artery, to which the other leſſer ane (as 1 conjec- 
tur'd before, on the ſimilar caſe (u) of Ramazzini) in the lateral branch of 
the carotid artery, correſponded. But of whatever nature the tumaur was, 
this certainly ought not to be denied; that the aorta being preſs'd by ſuch a 
weight lying upon it, could not admit its uſual quantity of blood; and 
therefore, that a greater quantity than uſual being of courſe carried to the 
head, the tender veſſels of the cerebrum would be much more liable ta di- 
Jatation and rupture. If, therefore, we ſhould know, that in any apoplectic 
perſon there is a compreſſion of this kind upon the deſeending aorta, the 
age of the patient, thaugh never ſo great, ſhould not prevent us from ſup- 
poſing, that the diforder may be ſanguineous. / 


In the caſe of the Daniſh ambaſlador alſo, Nightly mention'd before (x), 


there muſt have been ſome other peculiar diſpoſition to be join'd with the 
liver, © inclin'd to hardneſs.” For being threeſcore and four years of age, 
he was ſeiz d with a ſudden pally of the left ſide, and preſently after with 
an apoplexy, ſo that he died in eight haurs; that is, ſooner by far than the 
ſmith, a larger extravaſation of bload having been made. And he had, be- 
fides many hydatids of the plexus choroides, in the right ventricle of the 
brain, „ more than four ounces of grumous blood: by which the parts chat 
« form'd this cavity were greatly difloly'd.” And, at the ſame time, I 
would have you obſerve, that both theſe obſervations, if you conſider the 
contraſt between, the ſide that was paralytic, and the hemiſphere of the brain 
that was 1njur'd, altogether agree with the obſervations of Valſava. And 
you will alſo find other obſervations that agree with them; and among thb(e, 
that of a man (y), who, though he was very old, yet by conſtitution, and 
even formerly by his occupation, as well as by recent irregularities in diet, 
was diſpos'd to a ſanguineous apoplexy. But perhaps you will deſire to 
know the reaſon of other things, which you oblerve in the caſes given you 


— 


in this, and the former letter, whether they were from Valſalva or me; or 


whether they were deſcrib'd, or only hinted at, from any other author, not 
even excepting thoſe two given in the thirteenth of the Epiſtolæ Anatomi- 
c (z), one of which was obſerv'd by Valſalva, and the other by myſelf: 
and you will probably aſk, how it ſhould happen, that in almoſt all theſe 
caſes, but eſpecially in thoſe wherein preternatural cavities are mention'd, or 
conjectur'd upon pretty good foundation, which have had blood collected in 
them, or pour'd out from them; theſe cavities have been generally found in 


the corpus. ſtriatum, or thalamus nervi optici, or in both, or near one or 


both of them; and then generally attended with a perforation and laceration 
of one or both of theſe parts: and again, why theſe cavities were never pro- 


duc'd through the poſterior lobe of the cerebrum to the occiput ſeeing, that 
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in one example, related by Wepfer (a), they were carried through the ante- 
rior lobe of the brain, quite to the forehead : and laſt of all, ſince thoic in- 
ſtances are fifteen in number, why, in ten of them, the cavities ſhouid ve 
on the right fide; in two, both on right and left; and in three only, on the 
left. In fact, I believe, though it ſeems otherwiſe at firſt, that chance has 
had the greateſt ſhare in theſe matters: or if a longer and more accurate ſe- 
ries of obſervations ſhould ſhew that theſe things really happen'd fo, for the 
moſt part; we muſt look for the cauſes of them, in the ſtructure of the 
brain, or in the diſtribution of its internal veſſels. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 

that about the parts in queſtion, either a greater number of veſſels, or thoſe 

of larger diameter, fhould be diſtributed. Thus, upon cutting the corpora 
ſtriata in pieces horizontally, I remember, ſometimes, to have obſerv'd, in 
the external and anterior fide of each, a kind of foveala or little pit, through 
which a blood veſſel manifeſtly paſs'd: and at other times, when I cut it 
obliquely and ſlowly, that in the fame fide, many red lines or ſtreaks, that 
is ſanguiferous veſſels, appear'd; being parallel to each other, and thicker 
than in other parts. And the proximity of the cavities of the ventricles,, 
ſeems to be one reafon why leſs refiſtance ſhould be given, to the perforation: 
of their parietes. But when from theſe, or from other circumſtances of this 
kind, you ſhall have conjectur'd the cauſe of thoſe things, which you en- 
quir'd after in the firſt and fecond place; you will be, perhaps, leſs ſolicitous 
about the third (4), when you conſider, that the right parts of the body are 
accuſtom'd generally to more frequent motion than the left; and conſequently. 
that all the veffels of the right fide, though remote from the limbs, are, by. 
means of communication and conſent of parts, us di to contract more ſtrongly, 
and be more largely dilated. | 

19. But in regard to the obſervations of Valſabva, fo often mention'd and 
confirm d, that if the left parts are paralytic, the injury is on the right ſide- 
of the brain; and if the right, on the left; I don't ſee what elſe you can» 
require of me. For you know very well, that whatever I had to fay on this. 
head, either of antient or modern explications, or of exceptions, or of ad- 
ditions, and of every other kind of matter relating to this doctrine, all theſe- 
I have in general thrown together into that anatomical epiſtle (c) juſt now 
mention'd; ſo that it is needleſs to repeat them here. One or two things. 
only, which reſpect thoſe two firſt heads, I may juſt add: for if you happen 
to read Caſpar Hoffman (d), who in regard to thoſe ancient explications writes. 
as follows; This was the opinion of Aretzus before Galen, which Caſſius 
« Jatroſophiſta follows in his forty-firſt problem. Th. a Veiga alſo mentions. 
„ Haly Abbates and Felix, which J have never ſeen; nay, I do not even 
* know who this Felix is:“ I ſay, if you read this, I would not have you: 
ſuſpect, that in this Felix I have omitted any very ancient writer, who deſerves 
to be mention'd with Aretzus and Caſſius. For this very Felix, who is un- 
known to Hoffman, is the ſame with Caſſius, fometimes call'd Caſſius Felix, 
as you may know from Lindenius Renovatus (e). 


(a): Sepulchret. Seft; hac 2. obſ. 18. (4) Comm. in Galen. de uſu part. I. 10. c. 
(5) Vide tamen Epiſt. 11. n. 12. imo Epiſt. 12 &c. 
62. n. 7. 9. 11. (c) 13. ab n. 14. ad 27. (s) de Scriptis Medic. I. 1. vid. Caſſius Felix. 
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But this reſpects the exceptions to, or at leaſt the illuſtration of, the doc- 
trine confirm'd by Valſalva; which is, that notwithſtanding where one ſide of 
the body is paralytic, the diſorder, if it be organical, and fall under the 
notice of the ſenſes; is in the oppoſite ſide of the brain; yet it does not 
follow, on the other hand, that as often as any miſchief of this kind is in 
one or the other ſide of the brain, the oppoſite fide of the body muſt be pa- 
ralytic; for by the ſame method of reaſoning, this ought never to happen, 
which however ſometimes does happen: I mean, that though the brain is in- 
Jur'd on both ſides, yet neither ſide of the body is paralytic ; whether becauſe 
theſe injuries are brought about without ſudden laceration, or compreſſion of 
the brain, or from any other cauſe. But this we will endeavour to enquire 
into, and explain, when we come to conſider obſervations of that kind. At 
preſent, I ſhall giveggou the remaining ones relative to the ſanguineous apo- 
plexy, and refer the others to their proper places. | 

20. A man, pretty far advanc'd in years, had died of an apoplexy, not 
immediately indeed, but after many days. Whether he was hemiplectic or 
not, I could not certainly learn; much leſs could I learn, what was his habit 
of health before this attack. This only I was inform'd of, that when he lay 
in the apoplectic paroxyſm, he had a ſtrong pulſe, but not a difficult reſpi- 
ration. 8 
His body was given to the theatre, about the end of January 1731. The 
viſcera being diligently examin'd, there was nothing preternatural in the belly ; 
but in the thorax were ſome preternatural appearances, which, as far as it 
can concern any one to know, I will relate to you. The lungs were on all 
ſides connected to the pleura, The heart was ſo fat, though the man was in 
no other reſpect fat, that looking upon the anterior ſurface of it, you could 
fee nothing but fat. The valve of the coronary vein was every where fix'd, 
and pierc'd through with little foramina, as is deſcrib'd in the fifteenth of 
the Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ (F). Laſt of all, the left vertebral artery took its 
origin from the curve of the aorta itſelf, betwixt the left carotid and ſubcla- 
vian. And at the ſame time that I ſhew'd its origin from thence, inſtead of 
the ſubclavian, whence it us'd to ariſe, I took notice that it was poſſible this 
- unuſual origin might be found, in ſome meaſure, to account for the apoplexy. 

After ſome days, as the order of demonſtration requires, when the cranium 
was open'd, 'I found and demonſtrated blood effus'd, to the quantity of half 
a pound, betwixt the dura and pia mater; or rather between the dura mater, 
and another little membrane, the arachnoides ; which membrane, being there 
made ſomewhat thick with the extravaſated blood, was oppoſite to the anterior 
region of the left temple bone, and the parts thereabout. Beſides, almoſt 
in the middle of the falx, was an offification, within the duplicature of that 
| proceſs, near to the lower edge, lying longitudinally to the breadth of three 
fingers or more, and being almoſt an inch and half in depth, moderately 
yet unequally thick. For the whole circumference of it was thin, and at 
each of its extremities, ſeem'd to end in a ſimple ſtratum of parallel bony 
fibres ; and on its right and left ſurfaces, but eſpecially on the right, it had 
large protuberances like ſtuds or boſſes, as any body may ſee in my collection: 
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for I ſtill preſerve it, cover'd over, as it was, with the membrane of the. falx, 
which adher'd very firmly to it on all ſides. Finally, the poſterior right 
branch of the carotids, which are at the baſis of the ſkull, was thicker than 
was natural; but the left was very thin, nor join'd with thoſe branches that 
go from the artery, with which the vertebrals anaſtamoſe. And although I 
have ſeen the firſt-mention'd appearance ſometimes in other bodies, and 
even at that very time in the brain of a dropſical perſon, which we diſſected; _ 
and though I have ſeen this great thinneſs of one or both arteries much 
oftener, and even the want of conjunction with the veſſels ſpoken of above, 
which is a more rare phenomenon, perhaps more than once; | was, never- 
theleſs, willing to inform you of theſe things, leſt you ſhould think I paſs 
any thing over, that is worthy of remark. 

21. As to other circumſtances, and among theſe the univerſal adheſion of 
the lungs to the pleura, without any difficulty of breathing, I ſhall take 
another occaſion to treat of them (g). I was much chagrin'd, upon finding fo 
large an offification in the falx, that no body could inform me, what com- 
plaints this man had made in the years preceding the apoplexy : for ſince 
Franceſco Antonio Catto, a Neapolitan anatomiſt, firſt publiſh'd an account 
of the falx being in ſome part degenerated into a hard bone (9) (who, by the 
way, was not, as far as I ſee, fo deſpicable, that he fhould be unknown to 
all thoſe who have ſpoken of medical and anatomical writers, inaſmuch as he 
was alſo the firſt who really publiſh'd a diſſection of a bipartite uterus (i) in 
a woman) many other obſervations of the ſame kind have been alſo publiſh'd 
by ſeveral authors; as Botallus (&), Horn (I), Skeidius (n), Wepfer (a] 
Cheſſelden (o), Vaterus (p),. Gohlius (), Mayerus (r); and many others, 
ſome of whoſe names I ſhall mention preſently. Beſide theſe, there are ſome 
ar us in the hiſtory and memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 

aris (5); yet, among all theſe, I do not remember to have read of a bone 
which could be put in competition with that above deſcrib'd; if we except 
from ſo great a number of talces a few only, in one of which Riolanus (7) 
ſays, that the bone was four inches broad, and that which Volckhamer (2) 
found . in one half of its length entirely bony,” but eſpecially that which. 
in this very anatomical theatre at Padua, Offredus (x) ſaw ** entirely bony.” ' 
And you would imagine, that Henry Albertus Nicolai (y) had ſeen one 
equal to that of Offredus, did he not add that Volckhamer * had obſerv'd . 
„the ſame,” and Offredus © a ſimilar one;” ſo that there is reaſon to doubt 
whether he meant the whole, or only a part of the falx, when he ſays, 
that he found it © entirely bony :” and there is alſo much reaſon for doubt 
from hence, that we read a certain. obſervation, in. which. that very word 
entirely“ is omitted. | | 


C) Epiſt. 16. (+5) Iſagog. Anat. c. 20. Apud eund. in cit. progreſſ. : 
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But 1 was not ſo much diſappointed, that nobody could inform me of what 
1 defir'd to know, relating to the man in whom this bone was found, , be- 
cauſe 1 ſuppos'd, or now ſuppoſe, that he ſuffer d any great inconveniencies 
from it, unleſs we ſhould chooſe to believe, that fome ſenſe of weight, or 
diſtraction, muſt have ariſen from thence : but rather, becauſe I wiſh'd to 
confirm by my own obſervation, that very circumſtance which 1 had gather'd, 
either from the ſilence, or the expreſs declaration, of maſt of thoſe authors 
mention'd ; that unleſs the bones, form'd wi hin or upon the falx, or in 
any other part of the meninges, not exceeding the bounds, in magnitude 
and weight, of thoſe which they have found to this time; I fay, unleſs their 
figure or ſituation be ſuch, as to prick or irritate the meninges, they do not 
only generally not produce any violent diforder of themſelves; but even not 
a conſtant ſenſe of pain: ,ſo that I think, for theſe reaſons, we ſhould en- 
quire, whether the obſervations of Volckhamer and Offredus, and others of 
the like kind, contain any thing in them, repugnant to the uſes that are 
aſcrib'd to the falx. 

22. Yet I would not deny, but that bones of this, or of any other kind, 
preternaturally generated or encreas'd, may ſometimes give occaſion to in- 
rernal diſorders of the head; and particularly to the apoplexy, if other 
cauſes are added. For firſt, in an old man of Trent (z), whom, having 
been before attack'd with a ſlight apoplectic paroxyſm, a ſucceeding and 
more violent one carried off in an inſtant, while he went to ſtool, ſcarcely 
an hour after taking a purging medicine; not only the ligament betwixt the 
os ſacrum and the Hchium was found offified, as related in the third of the 
Adverſaria (a); but J alſo ſaw a little bone within the very ſubſtance of the 
heart, in that place which one of the valvulz mitrales cover'd, of a moderate 
thickneſs, but ſo long, that it exceeded a finger's breadth. The internal ſur- 
face of the aorta was, in like manner, cover'd here and there with little bony 
plates; ſo that, if I had been allow'd to ſearch into the more hidden recefles 
of the brain, it is very probable I ſhould have found there other offifications 
alſo. And, in the ſecond place, it is not uncommon with me, in fact, to 
find in the brain of old perſons, that the veſſels frequently have their coats 
rigid, from the ſpecks of beginning oſſifications; and eſpecially the carotids, 
where they make ſo conſiderable a flexure at the fides of the fella equina. 

In heads of that kind it was, doubtleſs, that Corteſius (5) ſaw the preter- 
natural appearance he mentions; though he himſelf ſets it forth as if it were 
nothing but what was extremely natural: for he writes, that in the cavity 
« of thoſe arteries, where they are contiguous to the pituitary gland, were 
« contain'd two things worthy of obſervation, yet hitherto taken notice af by 
“none; the firſt is, that there are ſome very ſmall cells; the other, that 
there are ſome ſmall bones,” (was Riolanus (c) alſo impos'd upon by ſuch 
appearances afterwards? ) © like thoſe which are found at the joints of the 
fing ers, call'd oſſa ſeſſamoidea: but the arteries not only contain little 
bones in this part, but in others alſo, as experience itſelf has hitherto 


(z) De quo Epiſt. 43. n. 28. (c) Animad. in Bartholin. anat. I. de venis 
(a) . c. 2. in fin. | 
(5) Miſcell, Med, Dec. 1. c. 7. 
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« prov'd. And he goes on to ſay, © that he thinks this was not done 
« without the greateſt providence of nature, which perpetually takes care 
e that they be kept open and elevated, in ſuch a manner, as to be able to 
e ſupport the dilatation,” I however ſee, that the circulation of the blood 
is ſo regulated in all parts, and eſpecially in the brain, that if any thing ariſe 
from the force of diſeaſe, which delays the ingreſs or egreſs of the blood, 
more than was appointed by nature, and by that means renders its motion 
more flow, it cannot be without detriment to the machine: and the ingreſs - 
of the blood is delay'd by reaſon of the arteries being leſs able, on account 2 
of theſe bony particles generated in their coats, to contract themſelves, and * 
preſs on the blood; and whatever ſtreightens the diameters of the venous 
canals, or takes away from them certain kinds of diverticula, into which, on 
occaſion, a part of the redundant blood may in ſome meaſure retire, actually 
delays the egreſs of the blood. So becauſe, in the ſkulls of old men, the 
ſmaller foramina are obliterated by the over-growth of the bony ſubſtance ; 
for inſtance, as. J have elſewhere (4) taken notice, thoſe through which the 
occipital veins communicate with the lateral ſinuſſes; it happens from this 
circumſtance, I believe, among others, that many are more liable to diſorders 
of the brain in old age. Bur there are alſo many kinds of cauſes, which may 
{treighten the venous canals ; and among theſe, if we attend to Scheidius (e), 
are bones generated in the falx, which, © by drawing the proceſs downwards, 
« in ſome meaſure, by their weight, and ſtretching it, «render the longitu- 
e dinal ſinus, which is joined to it, more narrow, eſpecially in that part, 
and conſequently prevent a free paſſage to the refluent blood.“ And if it 
were credible, that this could happen from one of Scheidius's bones, though 
very ſmall, and not heavy; how much more likely is. it, that it ſhould happen 
from mine, which ſo much exceeded his, both in bigneſs and weight? | 
23. But in order that an extravaſation of blood, within the cranium, ſhould 
ſucceed a coarctation of this kind in the ſinuſſes, as he had found in an apo- 
plectic woman, he juſtly concludes, that from ſome cauſe or other, the 
blood mult neceſſarily flow in more copiouſly than uſual.” And I think 
the ſame in regard to our apoplectic patient; and the more readily, as the 
blood was carried with a greater impetus into the arteries of the brain. For 
although, to moderate that impetus, the coats of the veſſels are made thinner, 
as I ſaid above (/), and theretore leſs fit to urge on the blood; and though 
anaſtamoſes are form'd betwixt the carotid and vertebral arteries, and both of 
theſe arteries are more than once infected in their courſe to the brain; there 
is ſtill one more contrivance added to retund the impetus of the blood, that 
] would have you attend to with me: which is, that no other artery but the 
carotid, ſhould- ariſe immediately from the curvature of the aorta, and go to 
the brain; for nature has order'd, that the vertebrals take their riſe from the 
ſubclavian, as we well know that the blood is daſh'd with ſo much force 
againſt -the arch of the aorta, by the immediate power of the heart, as to 
make it the moſt frequent ſeat of aneuriſms, But the left vertebral, in our 
apoplectic man, did not ariſe from the ſubclavian, but from the curve of the 


(4) Eprit. Anat, 4. n. 11. () Diſſ. ſupra ad n. 21. cit. queſt, 4. & 5. V N. 9. 
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great artery itſelf ; and ran, together with its fellow, into that artery, which, 
as I have laid, form'd a large anaſtamoſis with the right carotid, but none 
with the left; ſo that by how much more the impetus of the blood was broken 
and repreſs'd in the one, by ſo much leſs, or indeed not at all, was it counter- 
ated in the other, With greater impetus, therefore, did the blood run 
through the left ſide of the brain; ſo that we need not wonder, if the very 
ſlender veſſels of that ſide, being by degrees more and more weaken'd in their 
coats, and the coarctation of the longitudinal ſinus being encreas'd by the 
bone before ſpoken of, the blood ſhould be effus'd, not only on the left ſide, 
but anteriorly alſo, from whence it ſhould have gone on into the ſinus, at that 
part where the impediment was thrown in its way. I am not ignorant, how- 
ever, that the ſame vertebral artery has been found to ariſe from the arch of 
the aorta in ſome bodies, not only by others, but by myſelf allo (g), at other 
times; but whether the perſons, when living, had been ſubject to diſorders 
of the head, or not, I neither could know myſelf, nor do I remember ir 
was obſerv'd by them. And we miy venture to ſay the fame thing of the 
large anaſtamoſis of the baſilary artery with one of the carotids, and not 
with the others. But I know that a little bone has been generated on the 
upper part of the longitudinal ſinus of a man, who never complain'd of any 
pain in his head on that account (); though, I ſuppoſe, the ſinus muſt have 
been preſs'd upon, and ſtreighten'd thereby: but I do not remember, that 
all thoſe circumſtances were ever found to concur together, as in the perſon 
we ſpeak of at preſent. But we have now ſpoken ſufficiently of this caſe. _ 

24. A youth of Bologna, of fourteen years of age, who had black hair, 
and was ſubject to be troubled with worms, had been accuſtom'd, from the 
ſlighteſt exerciſe, or even from fitting by the fire, to have large hemorrhages 
from his noſe ; and having a habit of drinking ſpirituous liquors more than 
was proper for any body, but eſpecially for one of his age, he became ſud- 
denly, and without any apparent cauſe, chang'd from a lively and briſk ſtate; 
to a more dull and heavy one. After a few days, when in the morning he 
had convers'd in the family with his former chearfulneſs and alacrity, and had 
even din'd among them in his uſual manner, he was found afterwards ex- 
tended on the bed, upon which he had vomited, compreſſing his head fre- 
quently with his hands, as if he felt great pain there, without ſpeech, and 
very ſoon without motion. A phyſician being ſent for, order'd a vein to be 
open'd, from which he ſeem'd to be a little better. Spirit of ſalt ammoniac 
was alſo apply'd to his noſtrils, and a few drops given internally. Soon after 
he relaps'd into his former palſy and ſtupidity, yet ſeem'd to underſtand what 
was faid, as he"ſignify'd by certain nodds. His pulſe was low and inter- 
mitting ; his reſpiration was bad; and he had ſome foam at his mouth. For 
theſe reaſons, cupping-glaſſes were order'd to his back, which he did not 
feel; but on having them apply'd to his thighs, he felt them ſo much, that 
he cry'd out in a ſomewhat inarticulate manner, and endeavour'd to remove 
them with his hands. But thoſe diſorders we laſt ſpoke of ſtill continuing. 
8 formet diſorders ſoon returning, he died about the ninth hour in the 
night. 2 | 
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Examining the body the day after, which was the twenty-third of De- 
cember 1703, we obſerv'd, that the calves of his legs, and the back parts 
of his thighs, and other parts on which he lay, were very livid, by reaſon 
-of the blood ſtagnating in them. And when I cut into the integuments of 
his head, which was the only part I diſſected, more blood, and that more 
black and fluid than uſual, was diſcharg'd. Only a few drops of the ſame 
kind of blood were found in the finus of the falx, which was in every other 
reſpect empty. In the lateral ventricles, and in the third, ſome little quan- 
tity of ſerum appear'd. But under the cerebellum, the ſubſtance of which 
was more ſoft than it ought to be, almoſt in the middle, I found about two 
ſpoonfuls of black and concreted blood. | | 

25. If I had deſcrib'd this hiſtory to you among the firſt, as I did for- 
merly by way of memorandum for myſelf, many more remarks would na- 
turally have ariſen, as well in regard to this laſt chearfulneſs, as to the me- 
thod of cure, and the diſſection. But as thoſe things are already ſpoken of 
in this letter (i), and the former alſo (&), it is to no purpoſe to repeat them 
here. It is ſufficient juſt to hint, that if there be any difference betwixt this 
hiſtory, and any other of this kind given elſewhere, as that which is in the 
Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ (1); this difference is to be _ accounted for from the 
place, time, manner, and quantity of the blood extravaſated about the ce - 
rebellum ; and from the quantity cf blood compar'd with the magnitude of 
the cranium- and cerebellum, which are various in various ages, But this 
hiſtory was put here among the laſt, that this, like the others, might an- 
ſwer, as far as poſſible, in order, to the hiſtories of the ſanguineous apo- 
plexy, taken from Valſalva. But becauſe this apoplexy may ariſe, not only 
rom blood extravaſated, but alſo from blood obſtructed, and collected to- 
gether, in the veſſels of the brain; I will therefore give you an example of 
this kind, before I conclude. 

26. Peter Faſolati,. an engraver, at Padua, in the ſixty-ſecond year of his 
age, yet ſtill of a full habit, and liable to no indiſpoſition, died at the very 
ſame ſeaſon as Tita (n), and even the very day after him, in the following 
manner. He had gone through no labour, had not been troubled with care 
and anxiety, as he dad been us'd at other times, and made no complaint of 
any thing. He had even ſupp'd heartily, for he always us'd to eat freely; 
and deſir'd to go to bed more early than uſual, which he did: but two 
hours afterwards, his wife happening to wake, found bim not only dead. 
but even cold, and ftretch'd out in the fame manner he had lay'd himſelf 
when he went to bed, | | 

The day following, when the jnteguments of the cranium were cut into, 
and while the upper part of the ſkull was faw'd through, and taken off, 
much blood was diſcharg'd. Yet there was none. at all extravaſated within 
the ſkull; none in the ſubſtance of the cerebrum, or cerebellum : and both 
theſe parts ſeem'd, to the touch, to be perfeftly natural : there was, 1 ſay, 
nothing ruptur'd, nothing injur'd in any part. There was ſome water in 
the lateral ventricles almoſt limpid, but in ſmall quantity; and ſome alſo 
ſeem'd to flow from the ſides of the cerebellum, which was ſound} as I have 


(i) n. 12, (h) n. 21 & ſeqq. () XIII. n. 23, (a) Vide ſupra n. 11. 
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ſaid z or might it not come from the tube of the vertebræ? But ſuch a 
quantity of fluid blood diſtended all the veſſels in and about the brain, that 
do not remember to have ſeen the like before: even ſome ſmall veſſels, 
which us'd to be ſcarcely perceptible, were extremely large and turgid (*). 
L order'd, however, that the thorax ſhould be open'd alſo. The left lobe of 
the lungs was ſtrongly connected to the ribs, but both of them were ſound. 
The colour of the fat, in the mediaſtinum, was brown; which I attributed 
to the blood remaining in the ſmalleſt veſſels. In the pericardium was ſome 
bloody water, but not much. The heart was large, and its proper veſſels 
and auricles turgid with blood, which came forth very black and grumovs, 
while the heart was cut off from its larger veſſels, that I might examine it 
the more cloſely, out of the body. The blood was alſo black and grumous 
in the ventricles of the heart, yet not in very great quantity. The right 
valvula mitralis was white; and in like manner ſome of the ſemilunar valves: 
the former were much harder than uſual, and the latter a little ſo : but in 
both mitral: and ſemilunar, the membranous nature had degenerated almoſt 
into the nature of a ligament. In the middle and poſterior ſurface of the 
heart, a kind of little membrane protruded, of a white colour, and look'd 
like the remains of an hydatid. On the right auricle externally, alſo, were 
ſome white ſpots. But the aorta and other veſſels, as far as 1 could fee, 
were according to their natural appearances. W 

27. It does not eſcape me, that you may think this man's death is rather 
to be imputed to a ſyncope, than to an apoplexy; as well when you conſi- 
der the celerity of it, as the ſudden coldneſs of the body at that hot ſeaſon, 
and in beds or even the appearances obſerv'd in the heart. But, to, begin 
with theſe laſt, and to compare them with the quantity of blood found within 
the craniumz we certainly find greater marks of diſorder in the hearts of 
thoſe, who had not the ſlighteſt appearance of. fainting, and much leſs the 
moſt violent ſyncope. And Galen has taught us, that an apoplexy may be 
form'd from ſuch an abundance of blood within the cranium, though I have 
never ſeen any other caſe of the kind that I remember: Galen's (n) words 

are, By this means apoplexies are brought on, to wit, by much blood. 
« ruſhing tumultuouſly into the principle of animation.” Nor did Petrus 
Salius (o), who firſt wrote a ſeparate chapter on the ſanguineous apoplexy, 
as | have mention'd in the former letter (p), imagine, that the diſorder was, 
in general, brought about by other means, in the cerebrum, than from 
„too great a repletion of the veins, arteries, and ſinuſſes, with blood; for 
+ which reaſon a very great ſtricture is brought upon the brain, whereby, 
not only the free paſſage of the ſpirits gs prevented, but they are even. 
* choak'd up, and ſuffocated thereby; ſo that ſenſe and motion are ſuddenly 
«loft, and the intelligent faculties are ſuſpended : that is, a true and exact 
« apoplexy ſucceeds.” And, indeed, ſuch a quantity of blood could not 
be collected in all the veſſels within the cranium, but that the ſ-ft ſubſtance 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum muſt be violently compreſs'd, both from 
within and.from without; the ſmall veſſels alſo, which eſcape the ſenſes, be- 


(*) Vid. etiam Epiſt. 60. n. 12. (e) Ibid. 
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ing ſtreighten'd, the circulation of the blood is intercepted ; and conſe- 
quently the ſecretion of ſpirits, which cannot happen without it, 1s prevent- 
ed : for as there is no vacuity in the cranium, and the bones of it are inca- 
pable of giving way, the whole force of the preſſure muſt be expended on 
the-brain. Theſe things cannot happen to the cerebellum, as it feems, and 
as I have already faid (), without a ſudden ſuffocation of reſpiration and 
the motion of the heart, being the conſequences thereof; that is, without 
ſudden death: and this death, if you would rather have it fo, from a ſyn- 
cope; bur a ſyncope that would proceed from the head, and not from the 
heart; or if from the heart alſo, on account of the appearances ſpoken of, 
yet, at leaſt, certainly more from the head, than from the heart. But 
wherever there is a ſyncope, from whenceſoever it proceeds, there is no rea- 
ſon to wonder at the ſudden coldneſs of 'the body : though I ſhould rather 
ſuppoſe, that it was only a diminution of warmth, which ſeem'd to a woman 
who was herſelf warm, to be cold. And, as far as I can judge, you would 
not err much, if you ſhould call that kind of ſyncope, which Herophilas (7) 
ſeems to have particularly pointed out, an apoplexy from the cerebellum : 
for he ſays, © When ſudden death happens without any manifeſt cauſe, then 
it is owing to a pally of the heart:” for what an apoplexy from the cerebrum - 
does in other parts of the body, the ſame an apoplexy from the cerebellum 
does in the heart: but in an apoplexy which proceeds both from cerebrum - 
and cerebellum at the fame time, motion is deftroy'd in all parts of the 
body at once. And ſuch, I think, was the caſe under conſideration, ſince 
there was evidently a material cauſe of compreſſion upon them both; nor 
did I find that any of thoſe ſymptoms had preceded, which are generally an- 
tecedent to a ſyncope from the heart, or any of its neareſt veſſels. 

28. But if you fay, that neither were any of thoſe inconveniencies ob- 
ſery'd, which often precede an apoplexy ; indeed I confeſs it: but at the ſame 
time I will venture to ſay, that it is leſs an objection to me, who account 
tor this apoplexy, not from an organical diſorder in the cerebrum, or cere- 
bellum, but from blood collected, and condens'd, in the veſſels of both. 
The man was extremely plethoric, which his habit of body, and plentiful 
manner of eating, ſufficiently ſhew, He had eaten a full ſuppet᷑, and gone 
to bed fooner than uſual; that is to ſay, with a ſtomach much fuller than 
uſnal, whereby he compreſs'd the aorta, which carries blood to the lower 
parts, ſo that a greater quantity of blood was neceſſarily thrown to the upper 
parts: and the quantity of blood carried to the head. was ſo much the greater, 
as the ſituation of his body, in lying down, was ſo much the more conve- 
nient for its aſcent, and the leſs convenient for its return, as we have already 
prov'd (s), And if the diſtended ſtomach does not itſelf preſs upon the 
trunk of the great artery, at leaſt it preſſes its own arteries, and others that 
are branches of it, and reſifts the motion of the diaphragm ; fo that by mak- 
ing reſpiration more difficult, it renders more difficult the return of the 
blood from the head. Now call to mind what nature has done, that the 
blood ſhould be carried with leſs impetus; and conſequently with leſs cele- 
rity,. and in leſs quantity, to the brain; moſt of which circumſtances have 


* 
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been already obſerv'd (1). For by this means, ſuppoſing all the data I juſt 
now mention'd, you will the more eaſily underſtand, that ſo much the more 
danger is there from congeſtion of blood in the brain, in proportion as na- 
ture has taken the more pains to avoid it. But if any one of thoſe things, 
which nature has ordain'd, even from the very birth itſelf, being chang'd ; 
as when the blood, by reaſon of a ſhorter paſſage, is carried with more im- 
petus to the brain, as in thoſe who have ſhort necks, ( parwicolles Cælius (u) 
call'd them) and are therefore liable to the ſanguineous apoplexy; not only 
congeſtions of blood in the brain, but even ruptures of the veſſels eaſily 
happen; how much more eaſily then will they happen, when many things 
ſhall be chang'd, at the ſame time, in ſuch a man as we have deſcrib'd! 
For let us allo add to thoſe things that have been ſaid, this alſo, which is 
eather'd from the obſervations of Ridley, and my own, formerly pointed 
out (x); and drawn from ſome diverticula, as it were, and duplications of 
the ſinuſſes, and their ſituation, eſpecially in the baſis of. the ſkull, For as 

all theſe circumſtances, and others, to which we mult alſo add, that remark- 
able dilatation, at the beginning of the internal jugular vein, have a ten- 
dency to retard the motion of the blood returning from the brain ; ſo ſome 
certain cauſes of delay are alſo encreas'd from the very poſition of the head 
in a ſupine poſture of body, and the greater occaſion is given to congeſtions 
of blood in the brain. And this, I think, leaves us at no loſs about the 
reaſon, why, of thoſe who die ſuddenly on account of the difficulty of its mo- 

tion, whether that difficulty of its return be from thickneſs and lentor, or from 
plenitude, moſt of them are found dead in their beds. 

29, But perhaps you will ſay, why did not this apoplexy happen before, 
| ſince the ſame circumſtances were before in the brain, and he had not only 
ſopp'd heartily very often, but.doubtleſs had gone to bed very early ſome- 

times? Certainly becauſe, though moſt things were in the ſame ſtate in the 
brain before, yet by no means all. Nor do I ſpeak of the ſtrength of the 
veſſels only, which in old men is diminiſh'd more and more every day, but 
of the ſeaſon alſo, and of this chiefly ; by the force of which, in thoſe days, 
many others were ſo frequently and fo ſuddenly ſnatch'd away. For after 
the cold, not only in the winter, and even in the preceding autumn, but 
protracted by an extraordinary continuance through the long ſpring that ſuc- 
. ceeded 1t; the heat then, for the firſt time, brake out, and that not gradually, 
8 but violently, and all at once; ſo that the blood, for this reaſon, expanding 
| | itſelf ſuddenly, the ſame thing happen'd, as if the veſſels were ſuddenly 
diſtended with a douhle quantity thereof. But this being ſufficiently ex- 
plain'd above (5), there is no occaſion to repeat the explication here. 

30. It is better, if any obſervations have come abroad beſides theſe which 
are pointed out, up and down, in this letter, relative to the ſanguineous apo- 
plexy, to point them out allo ; not all indeed, but only thoſe which at preſent 
occur to my mind. : | 

On the perſons of princes three obſervations are at hand, two of which are 
mention'd from Dionyſius, in the Acta Erudit. Lipſ. (z) and were from blood 


{/) n. 23. (%) 1. 2. cit. paulo ſupra c. 12. (y) n. 13. ; 
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extravaſated in the ventricles of the cerebrum; the third, in the Commercium / 


Litterarium (a), and was from a congeſtion of blood in its veins and arteries, 
by reaſon of which the whole brain beneath the pia mater was turgid and livid. 
To theſe two we may add that which we read in the Acts of the Cæſarean 
Academy (5), of a ſhepherd's wife; and two others, perhaps, which Dominic 
Gagliardi(c) has given us; the one in a fat old man; who had ſcarcely any 
traces of a neck, and was too much addicted to drinking ſpirituous liquors 
the other, in a man who had imprudently ſtopp'd a hemorrhage from his noſe, 
by aſtringent powders. But this one at leaſt we muſt certainly add, as it was 
made by the perſon himſelf who relates it. The caſe was of a plethoric prieſt, 
who while he was aſking aſſiſtance from a phyſician for an obſtinate pain in 


his head, fell down dead as he ſpoke ; fo that he in vain took out a penknife 


to let him blood: and the lateral ventricles were found to be extremely full 
of blood. This phyſician was Jo. Baptiſt. Molinario, whoſe excellent book, 
entitled, . Specimen de Apoplexia,” (d) I ſhould on other occaſions have 
commended, if it had been publiſh'd at the time that I wrote theſe letters to 
you. And theſe obſervations alſo came out after the ſecond edition of the 
Sepulchretum. But one among the reſt was publiſh'd before it, in which, 
though the apoplexy was from an external cauſe, yet for this very reaſon it 
deſerves to be related here. For who would eaſily have imagin'd, that a 
country-boy, being Jay'd hold of by the hair on the crown of his head, 
by his enrag'd ſchoolmaſter, and ſuddenly drawn to him with violence and 
ſhaking, ſhould for that reaſon only, be made apoplectie, and die the following 
night? Yet Slevogtius (e) ſaw it, and found out the cauſe. For the peri- 
cranium on the crown of the head had been pull'd away from the perioſteum, 
and he found blood largely extravaſated on the dura mater; and from the 
veſſels that connect this membrane to the parts beneath it being ruptur'd, 
blood was effus'd within the lobes of the cerebrum, and had penetrated quite 
down into the ventricles. And now you have this addition alſo to thoſe 
things, that I had promis'd you, concerning the ſanguineous apoplexy. If I 
find that you think it not altogether uſeleſs, or unpleaſing, I then more 
readily go on to conſider other things. Farewel. | 
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LETTER the FOURTH. 
Which treats of the Serous Apoplexy, 


I, HEN I faid in my ſecond letter (a), that the celebrated diviſion 

W of apoplexies into ſerous and ſanguineous, was not to be rejected; 
] was not unaware of the reaſons, which prevented ſome of the moſt learned 
men, both among the ancients and moderns, from acknowledging the ſerous 


(a) A. 1744. Heb. 3. n. 2. (4) Part. 2. ſ. 1. v. g. 7 

(5) Tom. 3. obſ. 121. (e) Diff. de dura matre, 5 14. 
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apoplexy. Nor, indeed, am I in the number of thoſe, who when they find 
a little water within the ſkull of an apoplectic perſon, immediately conclude 
that this was the cauſe of the diſorder. And 1 even give you leave to ſup- 
pole, that of the obſervations produc'd here from Valſalva's diſſections, or 
mine, as many as you pleaſe ſhould be referr'd to another origin; ſo you will 
but grant me theſe things in return: firſt, that though it happen'd to Varolius, 
as I have ſaid in that letter (5), that in the bodies of apoplectic perſons which 
he chanc'd to dliſſect, no greater quantity of recrementitious matter was 
found in the ventricles of the brain, than was generally found in all others,” 
yet that it happens quite otherwiſe in many. Secondly, that this water, though 
it is not the cauſe of the diſorder, in ſome, yet encreaſes it; and for that 
reaſon, ought neither to be unknown to, nor neglected by, the phylician. 
Laſtly, that not only a great quantity, but ſometimes even a little water, may 
be the cauſe of an apoplexy ; and that not in one way only, as I ſhall endea- 
vour to prove now and then in the proper places. And if you attend to al] 
theſe things, I believe, you will very well underſtand, why I retain this di- 
viſion of apoplexies, and with what intention I ſend you ſo many and ſo va- 
rious hiſtories, beginning, according to cuſtom, with thoſe which I find in the 
papers of Vallalva. | | 25 
2. Who Valerio Zani was, you know from many circumſtances, but eſ- 
pecially from our life of Valſalva : and you ſhall now hear many other things 
of him, which relate to the preſent caſe ; and theſe were ſo much the more 
accurately remark'd, as Valſalva was with him often, even almoſt every day. 
Zani's father had died of an apoplexy ; and his uncle, when he was more 
than threelcore-and-ten, of a ſtone in the bladder. He himſelf was of a 
abs habit of body; his muſcles were ſoft, his neck ſhort and fleſhy, and his 
face very red. He was addicted to a ſedentary life, and cloſe literary appli- 
cation; and was alſo accuſtom'd to high living, as noblemen generally are. 
In the forty firſt year of his age, he began to be troubled with the ſtone, 
and diſcharg'd many; and at the ſame time had a coaſtant diſcharge of ſalt 
ſaliva, which afterwards rotted all the teeth out of their ſockets. Before the 
completion of his ſixty- firſt year, the ſalivary diſcharge left him; but he was 
now and then viſited with pains of his head, which occaſion'd a great heavi- 
nels therein, At length, about the ſixty-third year of his age, which he 
never completed, after having very ſtrictly obſerv'd the ſolemn faſt of forty 
days, which in former years, by reaſon of his dubious ſtate of health, he had 
neglected to do, he began to complain of a pain in making water; and this 
pain afterwards became more violent, and for the moſt part periodical : for 
it return'd almoſt every month, and ſometimes oftener, after making a large 
quantity of watry urine, and eſpecially at the time of finiſhing the diſcharge, 
this diſcharge being alſo attended with difficulty; and chus it laſted many 
days. Beſides theſe ſymptoms, he was alſo afflicted with heavy pains in his 
head, after having had his mind affected with any emotion: and a dullneſs 
of his ſenſes, laſt of all, came upon him, with a debility of motion in his 
right ſide; As autumn drew nigh, his legs ſwell'd, and became cedema- 
tous; and the right leg having the ſkin a little eroded, epſjtted a great 
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quantity of liquid ſerum; which coagulated with heat, and reſembled the 
white of an egg. Yet the patient was ſo far from being reliev'd, by ſuch a 

reat diſcharge of ſerum, that, on the contrary, he grew much worſe, For 

e firſt became ſleepy ; then the winter ſolſtice approaching, and the ſouth 
wind blowing, he was found ſpeechleſs, his right fide being almoſt immove- 
able; nor indeed was it mov'd at all, unleſs pinch'd pretty ſharply, and even 
then bur little. After taking ſome drops of ſpirit of ſalt ammoniac, he could 
again ſpeak, and pretty — move his right ſide; but in a quarter of an 
hour after, he was again ſtricken ſpeechleſs, yet ſhew'd that he underſtood 


every thing which was ſaid; and even ſometimes himſelf brought forth a 


word, but with great difficulty of utterance, and a low voice, At length, 
on the fifth day of this kind of apoplectic diſorder, he died. . 

His belly being open'd, the ſtomach was found to be turgid with air, the 
kidneys were very ſoft but ſound, and the bladder was found alſo; yet in it 
was contain'd a ſtone, as big as a pullet's egg, and nearly of an oval figure, 
ſomewhat depreſs'd : its ſurface was very rough; its colour not white, as in 
that of his uncle, but reddiſh, | | 
In the thorax the lungs had a natural appearance, except that they were a 
little redder than uſual. The heart was large, and in, its left ventricle was 
the ſlight beginning only of a polypous concretion; for the blood was ſo fluid, 
that a little before, when a branch of the iliac was cut by accident, it burſt 
forth almoſt as in a living man. 

Having ſaw'd through the ſkull, the dura mater appear'd corrugated ; but 
under the pia mater, within the ſulci or furrows of the brain, ſo limpid a 
ſerum ſtagnated, that this membrane, before it was cut through, reſembled 
a tranſparent glaſs. There ſeem'd allo to be a greater quantity of that ſerum 
in the right hemiſphere, than in the left. A ſerum of the ſame kind was 
likewiſe found in the larger ventricles, to the quantity of two ounces ; and 
this was of a faltiſh taſte, And although of all that ſerum which was within 
the cranium, not much, eſpecially in a pure ſtate, could be collected, yet it 
was divided into three parts: and one of theſe, being put upon the fire, 
evaporated away perfectly; another, being mix'd with ſpirit of ſalt ammo- 
niac, and gently ſhaken, precipitated in a little time to the bottom ſome 
blood which happen'd to be contain'd in it; but the third, being mix'd with 
ſpirit of vitriol, ſuffer'd no change. In the right ventricle, the plexus cho- 
roides had a veſicle of the bigneſs of a filbert; and in the left it had. alſo ſome 
ſmall veſicles. Finally, both the carotid and vertebral arteries ſhew'd every 
where, in their internal coats, white and firm corpuſcles, lying at ſome diſtance 
from each other; but they were not all of equal firmneſs, for moſt of them 


were almoſt of the nature of a cartilage only, whereas ſome approach'd nearly 
to that of a bone. | | 


3. Zani was afflicted with two diſeaſes chiefly, and both of them ſeem'd to 


be hereditary, But as to the ſtone of the bladder, we fhall conſider that in 
another place (c). At preſent, we will attend only to what relates to the im- 
perfect Kind of apoplexy, of which he died. Valſalva imagin'd, that the 
cauſe of this diſorder was to be ſought for in the extravaſated ſerum: and he 
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had determin'd formerly, as T have learnt from his papers, to make many 
experiments about the eauſe of the apoplexy. For inſtance, whether it could 
be artificially brought on, by throwing into the carotid arteries of beafts this 
or that thing : whether theſe arteries being tied, the animal would nevertheleſs 
feel: whether the blood of apoplectic perſons differs from that of others, and 
in what manner: finally, what is the fault or depravity of the ferum, fo often 
effus'd within the ſkulls of apoplectic perſons; and what is the difference be- 
twixt this and that which is often found, in like manner, extravafated in the 
pain of the head. You ſee how he endeavour'd to examine this ſerum in 
Zani, nor found it coagulable by heat, as fome think, and as that which had 
flow'd out of the foot before, actually was. And at the ſame time you un- 
derſtand, how much care muſt be taken that nothing be mix d with the ferum, . 
and how eafily blood may be mix'd with it in diſſection; but efpecially, how 
long a ſeries of experiments is requir'd, and how cautiouſly and ingenioufly 
collected. While theſe are wanting, if we may be allow'd to ufe conjecture, 
and attend to that which is pretty manifeſt; it is not incredible, that from a 
ſerum of this kind, both pain of the head and apoplexy is brought on; but 
the one or the other, according to its various quantity and acrimony; and the 
apoplexy finally after the pain. So you have in the Sepulchretum (4), the caſe 
ef a matron, who had long been ſubject to a hemicrania, and who was at 
length taken off by an apoplexy, in whoſe cranium were found * about five 
medicinal pints of a yellowiſh, and moderately falt, water.” Compare this 
matron with Zani, and both of them with the man mention'd in rhe firſt 
letter (e), who had pains of the head firſt, and then an apoplexy, and within 
whoſe ſkull-we deſcrib'd water being found, bath upon the cerebrum, and 
in it. Nor are we to ſuppoſe, becauſe the faltnefs of the ſerum was not 
mention'd in his caſe, that therefore it was wanting; but rather that it was 
not enquir'd after. Nor is my conjecture to be flighted, becaufe it was not 
in ſo great a quantity in either of rheſe, as it was in the matron, till you have 
read the next hiſtory, and the remarks I ſhall make thereon. 3 
4. A public profeſſor of law at Bologna, about fixty years of age, whoſe 


face was of a red, inclining to a leaden, colour, had complain'd for a month 
of a kind of weakneſs, or pain, at his ſtomach, by which his ſtrength was ſo 


much diminiſh'd, that he was forc'd to reſt himſelf often, though he walk'd 
but a very little way; for reſt gave him eaſe. At length it happen'd, on the 
fourth day after the firſt quarter of the moon in March, when the ſouth wind 
blew, and he ſat in the great church of Saint Petronio, that he ſuddenly fell 
down with a confus'd kind of howling, and a certain peculiar contorſion of 

body. His face was very livid; he foam'd at the mouth; the fœces were 
diſcharg'd; and not the leaſt motion appear'd. He therefore died in leſs 


than an hour. 


Soon after death, his face grew pale; yet after twenty-four hours, ſome 
lividneſs ſtill appear'd behind his ears, and in other parts of his body. While 
the brain was taken out from the cranium, à little quantity of ſerum ran 
out. The ſanguiferous veſſels of the brain were not very turgid ; but at the 
fides of ſome of them was a gelatinous conctetion of ſerum. The pia mater 
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was eaſily ſeparated :; the whole cerebrum was extremely flaccid, and look'd 
of a dilute colour: in the lateral ventticles was a little ſerum, ſcarcely worthy 
notice, which was alſo of a ſaltiſh taſte. The cheſt being open'd, the lungs 
ſeem'd to have been dy'd, as it were, with ink, yet were not connected with 
the pleura. In the pericardium was a proper qwantity of water, with a 
flaccid heart; and nothing in its ventricles worthy. of notice. Near to the 
heart, the aorta had ſome little bany ſcales. | | | 

.\ Valſalva did not examine the abdomen; I ſuppoſe, becauſe he thought 
tk diſorder of the ftomach, as the patient calld it, was owing to the flac- 
cidity of the heart; for in moſt of our cities, people who are ignorant of 
anatomy, mean by the word ſtomach, the lower and anterior region of the 
thorax, where the heart is ſituated. A heart of this kind, indeed, does not 
ſeem to have been very able to propel the blood; eſpecially in walkipg, when 
it is thrown more haſtily through the heart: and perhaps the black calour of 
the lungs. was g awing to the weakneſs of the heart. However this may 
be, the apoplexy, which carried the patient off in ſo ſhort a time, might 
ariſe from that ſerum, though in ſo ſmall a quantity; inaſmuch as, by reaſon 
of the flaccidity and weakneſs of the heart and brain, he was leſs able to 
reſiſt its preſſure; and anaſmuch as the ſerum, by its ſaltneſs, might vellicate 
the pia mater, wick which alſo the ventricles are inveſted, ſo as to create at 
Arſt a kind of epileptic paroxyſm, which preſently degenerated into an apo- 
ple&ic one. For as Martianus (7) juſtly lays, it is not contradictory to 
« ſuppoſe, that one and the ſame humour ſhould ſometimes bring on an 
„ epilepſy, and ſometimes an apoplexy ; ſince it is every day oblery'd, that 
<« moſtepileptic patients are taken away by a ſucceeding apoplexy :? and there 
he not only teaches, that convullive motions depend upon a ſtimulus in 
„the brain,” but alſo, that Hippocrates judg'd it impoſſible that the 
brain ſhould not be convuls'd, while it was irritated by that acrid matter.“ 
And indeed, in the paſſage of that moſt ancient writer which he quotes, it 
is expreſsly ſaid, that if the brain be irritated, an apoplexy is the conſe- 
6 2 for the ſenſes are thereby deſtroy'd, the brain is convuls'd, and 
e the whole ſyſtem of the man is overturn'd.” You fee, therefore, that it 
is not altogether repugnant to probability, if we think, agreeably to the 
opinion of ſo great men, that an apoplexy may be caus'd by even a little 
ſerum, ſo it be but irritating; which will bring on a eonvulſion, and conſe- 
quently a conſtrictiom of the meatys, or tubes, of the brain. And from 
hence you will know, in what manner I think four or five very ſhort hiſto- 
ries of Valſalva, which I mall immediately ſubjoin without any remark 
added to them, may be in general explain'd. For whether you read, that 
with a pretty large quantity of ſerum, neither a perfect apoplexy, nor a very 
ſudden death, was join'd, as in the two firſt of them; or you find that with 
a very little ſerum, it happen'd in the ſame. manner, as in the third; or in a 
quite different manner, as in the two remaining obſervations; you will ſup- 
poſe, that in every one of thoſe, I do not ſo much regard the great or ſmall 
quantity of the ſerum, as a ſuppos'd ſaltneſs and acrimony, in different de- 
grees. b | ; | 
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6. A lender man, of forty years of age, labour'd' under an acute fever. 
About the ninth day, in the night, he loſt the power of ſpeaking. . And 
being ſpoken to, he did not give the leaſt ſign of underſtanding. In all his 
limbs only a flight faculty of feeling and motion remain'd. His face was 
not red. At length he died, about the thirteenth day. The brain was found 
in every reſpect natural; except that ſerum ſtagnated betwixt that and the 
meninges ; and the ventricles were alſo full of it. ben arg: 

7. Another man, of ſixty years of age, of a ſallow complexion; had long 
been afflicted with ulcers in his legs. Theſe being almoſt dried up, he was 
ſeiz'd with an aphonia, or loſs of ſpeech; together with a ſtupefaction, and 
dullneſs of his ſenſes; and the day following he died. Serum was found 
betwixt the meninges of the ſpinal marrow and the brain; and in the ventri- 
cles of the brain alſo. 8510 0 003 $164 4158 13 ef 07 £5: 
8. A woman, who had been deaf before, on the laſt day of December 
loſt the power of motion; and her pulſe alſo on the ſame. day. Her whole 
body was cold; unleſs that the left ſide, —_— upwards, retain'd ſame 
little warmth. Sometimes ſhe breath'd quicker, ſometimes ſlower; but ſhe 
had more generally an eaſy and quick inſpiration ; but her expiration was 
querulous and flow. Thus ſhe liv'd three days. In the body, after death, 
the blood was all fluid. In the ventricles of the brain was a little thick kind 
of ſerum. | pl | ß 

9. A woman, aged fifty-ſeven years, was ſeiz d with a febrile chilneſs, to 
which a heat attended with thirſt, a ſenſe of pain, and weakneſs in the whole 
body, ſucceeded. This fever attack'd her twice a day with the ſame ſymp- 
toms: and on the ſecond day her pulſe intermitted ; but on the third the 
intermiſſion ceas'd, On theſe days ſhe made much water, which was like 
that of a healthy perſon; but the quantity diminiſh'd, as the diſorder pro- 
ceeded. On the fifth and ſixth day, the fever recurr'd, not only twice, but 
three times; and was very much exacerbated by a difficult reſpiration, a pain 
in the head, a great thirſt, and a very parch'd tongue; which, however, had 
a good colour. In the night ſucceeding the ſixth day, the woman flept wel, 
and in the morning ſhe roſe to have her bed made; and then, from her own 
confeſſion, her ſtrength and ſpirits were good. The fever which us'd to re- - 
turn in the morning, did not now return: the pain bf her head was entirely 
gone; and the patient ſeem'd to herſelf to be recover'd from her diſorder: 
the pulſe gave good reſiſtance to the preſſure of the fingers; yet the face 
had ſomewhat of a cadaverous appearance. She ate her dinner very well; 
yet her thirſt was greater than uſual. Then ſhe talk'd with a female ac- 
quaintance, in a very ſprightly manner. But this woman was ſcarcely gone, 
when her daughter returning into the chamber, found her dead. The bed 
was wet with urine, | 

The ſkin of the carcaſe was almoſt univerſally cover'd with purple ſpots : 
eſpecially on the back and limbs. The belly being open'd, the ſtomach 
was found contracted; the inteſtines and kidneys were ſomewhat turgid with 
blood; the ſpleen was flaccid ; and the gall-bladder contain'd but a ſmall 
quantity of bile. In the thorax, the lungs no where adher'd to the pleura; 
but were turgid, and had here and there black ſpots on their ſurface ; but 
on the back part were univerſally red with blood; The right ventricle of the 

heart: 
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heart had a ſmall polypous concretion. But the blood was here, and every 
where elſe, extremely fluid. When the ſkull was ſaw'd through, and the brain 
divided from the ſpinal marrow, a thick kind of ſerum flow'd out. About 
the pia mater was a gelatinous concretion; and in the ventricles a little ſerum. 
The brain itſelf was ſomewhat flaccid. | 
10. Although I intended to have made no remark upon theſe five hiſtories 
of Valſalva; yet I cannot help wondering a little, as you I ſuppoſe do, ar 
the unexpected death of the woman, after ſo great a remiſſion o* the diſor- 
der. For though I muſt confeſs, that the diſorder bore conſiderable marks, 
not only of being violent and acute, but of being malignant alſo; yet that 
ſprightlineſs and ſtrength, which are deſcrib'd in the patient, when ſhe was 
juſt on the borders of death, do not ſeem much to agree with that malignity. 
But if we conſider all the circumſtances attentively, there were other things 
which might have warn'd the phyſician, whoever ” was, not to truſt that 
remiſſion; of the diſorder ; but even, on the contrary, to be the more ſuſpi- 
cious of danger. The woman was better. But whence was that unuſual 
thirſt ? whence that cadaverous appearance of the countenance, which ſhould 
be always attended to? in ſhort, what critical evacuation had been made 
from the body of the patient ? and what good omens had 3 it, that 
this great change ſhould not ſeem unnatural, and unexpected? Doubtleſs 
that deprav'd matter, which, being diſpers'd through the body, had, by its 
irritation, given occaſion to the general diſorder, was collected into one part, 
and that the moſt excellent, the brain. For this matter had not been op- 
portunely check'd and corrected, by the uſe of the Peruvian bark; which, 
at that time, it was not the cuſtom to give againſt fevers of this kind: and 
I very well remember, that I have, by the uſe of this medicine, happily 
prevented the return of ſome kind of apoplectic fits, which attended a ma- 
lignant fever, that had periodical returns; which fits would, doubtleſs, have 
otherwiſe return'd, and prov'd fatal, as they did in thoſe with whom this 
method was not taken. Inſtances of this kind you will have on another oc- 


caſion (g), in the noble count M. Antonio Trenti, and his eminence the car- 


dinal Franceſco Barbadici, biſhop of Padua. But, to return to our hiſtory : 
there is room to doubt, I think, whether the matter, which by irritating, 
and bringing convulſions on the woman's brain, became the cauſe of her 
death, was in ſmall quantity or not ; fince not only ſerum was found in the 


- ventricles ; but alſo, ; beſide a gelatinous concretion about the pia mater, a 


thicker kind of ſerum was ſeen: and this, perhaps, flow'd out from the 
fourth ventricle; while the brain was divided from the-ſpinal. marrow. Nor 
is the hiſtory of the lawyer, which, I have deſcrib'd above (5), free from a 
like occaſion of doubt. I ſhall now, therefore, give you a fifth hiſtory, which 
is common to Valſalva and me: it is of that citizen of Bologna, of whom, 
on account of a difficulty in hearing, and the cauſe of it, mention is made, 
in the ſeventh of the Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ (i). 

11. This citizen was about ſeventy. years of age, of a pallid countenanee, 
had a difficulty of hearing, and was ſometimes liable to-a vertigo, and faint- 
neſs: he had. alſo a. tremor, which. was attributed to his having handled 

[ 
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vickſilver for many years : and laft of all, he had a large inteftinal 
3 on the right fe 85 ſcrotum. But, in other reſpects, he was 
healthy and robuſt; ſo that he frequently indulg'd himſelf in the pleaſures 
of venery, with a wife who was in the prime of her life. And this he had 
done the day before, when, being very ſprightly, and ſound, both in bod 
and mind, he walk'd abroad with a friend; but ſcarce had he parted 4 
his friend an hour and half, when he was found dead in the road. We 
ſerv'd, that the gpper limbs were very rigid and contracted after death; and 
that even then there was a little heat about the lower ribs an the right ſide, 
though four and twenty hours had elaps'd ſince death. The abdamen we 
did not open; but diligently inſpected all the viſcera and veſſels of the tho- 
rax, and found them all ſound. In the head, we obſerv'd the mouth to be 
diſtorted to the right ſide, and on the ſame ſide we obſerv'd alfo a large 
blackneſs ; but whether it was from the blow in falling, or from the blood 
ſertling there, from the poſition of the head, I could not determine: indeed 
the blood was found, in general, to be very fluid ; but there was no appearance 
on the ſkull, or within it, which correſponded with that external blackneſs. 
The brain was rather ſoft, flaccid, and diſcolour'd; and in it a little ferum 
was obſerv'd, but more upon removing the dura mater, than in the ventricles. 
The plexus choroides were beſet with turgid veſicles, as they frequently are. 
And in the left vertebral artery, very near to its anaſtomoſis with the other 
arteries, were thin ſmall plates, ſome reſembling a tendinous, ſome a carti- 
laginous, and others a bony conſiſtence. 

12. If you ſet aſide theſe laſt circumſtances, and other things, which, 
though they may be in ſome meaſure accefſary to the cauſe of an apoplexy, 
are nevertheleſs found in many who are not apoplectic, then that little quan- 
tity of ſerum will remain, to the acrimony of which you may refer the cauſe 
of the convulſion of the brain; which was ſufficiently indicated by the rigid 
contraction of the upper limbs, and the diſtortion of the mouth. 

In thoſe fifteen days, which happen'd in May, 1740, when many of the 
inhabitants of Bologna were carried off by apoplexies ; it is not very won- 
derful that this man ſhould fall a ſacrifice to the ſame diforder ; fince he was 
ſometimes ſubject to a vertigo, and languor in his ſtrength, but always to a 
tremor: and moreover was, for his age, ſo intemperate in venery, I am 
very ſorry that I have forgotten, what was the nature of the ſeaſon at that 
time, and the one preceding it. But as this is the month when, in Italy, -the 
heat, which was before mild, is wont conſiderably to enereaſe; it is proba- 
ble that this May might, in many circumſtances, agree with that which we 
have ſpoken of (&) in the year 1729; eſpecially as ſome of the apoplexies 
had a very different cauſe from this man's; that is, blood extravaſated within 
the cranium : in- which number was that of a noble ſenator of Bologna. But 
as Valſalva has left nothing more relating to the ſeaſon than I have remem- 
ber'd, I ſhall omit this conſideration, and ſubjoin my own obſervations to 
his, as I intended: beginning with a very great man. 

13. Jo. Baptiſta Anguiſſola, that excellent prelate, was of a large ſtature, 
a ruddy complexion, and liable to diſorders of the urinary paſſages. The 
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year 170% was his ſixty-firſt year, when having dried up an old ulcer of his 
leg, he was firſt ſeiz d with a fainting-fit, as he was row'd in his gondole ; 
for he was then at Venice, upon an embaſſy from the pope. After that, he fell 
down at home in his chamber, without any apparent cauſe ; and laſt of all, 
was ſeiz d with an apoplexy : ſo that the phyſicians already foretold a ſpeedy 
death, But though theſe things all happen'd about the middle of July, he 
did not however die till the middle of Auguſt. In the mean while, they gave 
him purging medicines : he was let blood in the foot, the arm, the hand, and 
the forehead ; epiſpaſtics and veſicatories were applied to the ſkin, and cup- 
ping-glaſſes to the crown of the head : ſpirits, as they call them, and other 
things of that kind, were adminiſter'd. Yet, they could never bring back 
the patient to his ſpeech, nor recover the motion of the right ſide, which 
was paralytic. In the mean time, a fever came on, of the putrid kind, 
againſt which the Peruvian bark was made uſe of, There was allo a ſuſpicion 
of an inflammation in the thorax. Laſtly, under one ſide of the chin; an 
abſceſs was form'd, which was 'open'd ſome days before his death; but it 
did not diſcharge much. At length the ſtertor, which had before frequently 
attended, becoming more troubleſome, he died. Theſe accounts I had from 
his intimate friends, when they deſir'd me to attend the opening of the body; 
which was perform'd by the Rinaldi's, both father and in the preſence 
of other phyſicians. | 

The abdomen being open'd, the convex ſurface of the liver appear'd 
mark'd with long lines of a red colour, degenerating into a browniſh one, 
which reach'd from the upper part to the lower; but it was in ather reſpects 
| ſound, except that the gall-bladder contain'd three or four calcuh, as I have 
alſo taken notice in the firſt anatomical epiſtle (I). The other viicera were 
all entirely natural, exeept the urinary bladder, which ſeem'd to be much 
thicken'd in its coats; but this might, perhaps, be partly owing to its bei 
more than uſually contracted. In the viſcera of the thorax nothing morbi 
appear d; for the lungs were neither hard, nor turgid, nor connected to the 
pleura: yet ſome did not ſcruple to find fault with the appearance of them 
on the poſterior ſurface, which was black. But this I thought was unjuſt, 
and you will think ſo too, becauſe you know very well, that this is common 
to all dead bodies; the blood by its natural gravity, in the ſupine poſture of 
the body, all flowing together there. And this Chriſtopher Guarinoni () 
formerly hinted. | | : 

While the integuments of the cranium were taken off, a redneſs was even 
then obſerv'd in the pericranium, where the cupping-glaſs had been fix'd. 
In cutting through the cranium, ſome water flow'd out from its cavity : and 
the ſkull being taken off, and the dura mater remoy'd, a ſort of aſh-colour'd 
Jelly ſhone here and there through the pia mater, lying upon the convolutions 
of the bram: and the veſſels that ran upon the ſurface of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, were a little more turgid with blood than uſual. In the ſubſtance 
of the brain no diſorder appear'd, except perhaps a laxity thereof. In the 
ventricles, however, I ſaw ſome water, but not much. 


(/) N. 4%  (m) Vid. Sepulchr. I. 4. ſ. 1. in addit. obſ. 8. & 13. 
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14. The turgid ſtate of the veſſels, in this prelate, brings two things to 
my mind. As to that which I have already obſery'd above (u), that a little 
water, ſo it be but irritating, might hring on an apoplexy, and that this de- 
pended upon its convulſing, and conſequently conſtringing, the meatuſſes of 
the brain; I would have you now add to this, that the conſtriction will be ſo 
much the more dangerous, as it may alſo happen, that theſe meatuſſes, or 
tubes, are already, or ſtiall be, conſtring'd from another cauſe, at the ſame 
time; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, from the blood, with which all the veſſels 
within the cranium are more than uſually diſtended. And hence you will 
ealily conclude, how far we are to receive what renown'd phyſicians have 
taught, that venæſection is not only uſeleſs, but pernicious, in the ſerous 
apoplexy, and that in the ſame degree, in which it is uſeful in the ſanguineous 
explaining that paſſage of Celſus (o) ſo as to ſupport their opinion, © if all 
« the limbs are extremely paralytic, taking away blood either kills or cures.” 
And indeed we cannot deny, that if an apoplexy be from water only, it would 
be equally abſurd to attempt the cure of it by blood-letting, as the cure of 
an aſcites. But where the great diſtenſion of the blood-veſlels encreaſes the 
conſtriction, which is made by a ſmall quantity of water, will not taking away 
blood ſafely diminiſh the conſtriction ? | 
15. We are not treating here of the dropſy of the brain, in which there is 
a great quantity of water, and but little, and that an impoveriſh'd blood; ſo 
that, if you diminiſh its quantity, the veſſels are compreſs'd by the weight 
of the water, and the languid circulation of the blood is entirely intercepted. 
For in this caſe the blood muſt be ſtrengthen'd, and the fibres of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum alſo, which are lax, as if they had been macerated in 
water: fo that it is neceſſary to uſe internal and external. corroborants, as far 
as they can be us'd with ſafety, to obviate theſe inconveniences ; which me- 
thod, as I have juſtly aſſerted (p), muſt utterly be avoided in the ſanguineous 
apoplexy. Therefore, as an apoplexy may be brought on from an ill habit 
of body, I would not haſtily and raſhly fly to that kind of remedy, from the 
abuſe of which a bad habit of body is often brought on, and in conſequence 
of that bad habit, an apoplexy : for you have it in Zacutus (q), that an a 
plexy ariſing from this cauſe, after immoderate blood-letting, was remarkꝰd 
both by Galen and Avicenna; and there is alſo an obſervation of the cele- 
brated Trew (r), which may be referr'd to the ſame claſs. Nor would I fly 
to this remedy, if any one, eſpecially an old man, and weak, who labour'd 
under a diſorder proper to the head, and not from ſympathy with other parts, 
having been ſent by incautious phyſicians, whoſe opinion I always reſiſted, 
when it was in my power, to drink acidulated waters, ſhould be ſeiz'd with 
an apoplexy on his return from thence. For you will read, in the Sepul- 
chretum, that confirm'd by obſervation which my conjecture points out; to 
wit, that “ the brain is then diluted with much water.” But on the other 
hand, when A that, beſide the water, there was a turgeſcency 
of the veſſels? I did not defer blood - letting. Thus in a prieſt, my fellow- 
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citizen, (whoſe younger brother I hear was taken off by an apoplexy, while 
I wrote this letter) who had been ſubject every year to convulſive affections 
of the hypochondria, and had been wont to be freed from them by watry 
ſtools; in the year 1711, theſe watry diſcharges having begun, but ſuddenly 
ſtopping, and a heavy pain of the head coming on, attended with a ſtupor 
of t e Conſes, and a of ſpeech ; I order'd, immediately on being call'd, 
a vein to be open'd in the arm: and while the blood was yet flowing, he 
recover'd the power of ſpeech, and ſoon after the —_— of his mind; no- 
thing elſe which was proper being omitted, and blood · letting being repeated 
the ſame day. For I was led to conjecture, that part of the ſerum which had 
us'd to be diſcharg'd by ſtool, but was now ſtopp'd, was effus'd into the 
.cranium ; yet I alſo beliey'd, that the ſanguiferous veſſels of the abdomen 
were conſtring'd, as is generally the caſe in thoſe convulſive affections of the 
hypochondria ; and that for this reaſon, the veſſels of the brain were more 
diſtended with blood. The ſame practice I have follow'd in others with 
equal ſucceſs ; and ſhould have done it in thoſe whoſe hiſtories I ſhall next 
ſubjoin, if I had happen'd to have been call'd to them, or rather, if the 
ſuddenneſs of the diſorder would have given time to attempt any method of 
cure. 

16. There was a young man at Venice, of twenty-nine years of age, 
crooked, and much given to drinking ; who made it his buſineſs to carry 
ſome kind of proviſions up and down the city, and fell it to the loweſt of 
the people. As he was doing this, on ſome day in October 1507, he firſt 
ſtagger d in the ſtreet, preſently fell down, and immediately died, His face 
was livid, and the wine he had drunk flow'd out from his mouth and his 
noſe, together with a bloody fluid. Examining the body the day after, with 
the celebrated Santorini, we found the arms cold and contracted : the body 

itſelf had a moſt filthy and deform'd appearance; and moreover, there was 
a recent cicatrix of a bubo in the groin. We then cut into the belly : the 
liver and ſpleen were enlarg'd ; but the latter was flaccid, and the former 
hard, and ſomewhat white. The pancreas alſo was hard. The ſtomach ſtretch'd 
the antrum pylori, as it is call'd, downwards; ſo that it lay exactly under 
the navel : and the arch of the colon, which is wont to lie under the ſto» 
mach, deſcended below the navel, through the middle of the belly longitu- 
dinally, and was very narrow. But all the vertebræ, which ran from the 
lower part of the neck to the os ſacrum, were far more unnatural in their 
ſituation. For the whole tract of the ſpine, between theſe bounds, was bent 
ſo much to the left ſide, that the middle of the curvature was more than ſeven 
inches diftant from a right line drawn between theſe two points, Beſides, 
the anterior ſurface of the ſpine was fo turn'd to the left fide, that the 
poſterior proceſſes were almoſt on the right. From which poſition it follow'd, 
that the beginnings of the left ribs cover'd the ſpine behind; and thence 
bending themſelves immediately inwards and forwards, and embracing the 
fide of the ſpine, they left that fide of the thorax very much confin'd be- 
twixt themſelves and the ſpine, ſo as to reſemble a very narrow fiſſure only. 
The deſcending aorta alſo naturally follow'd this curvature of the ſpine ; and 
without doubt, the ſituation of the ſtomach and colon, which I have de- 
{crib'd, had its origin in great meafure from thence : and you eaſily under- 
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ſtand how much ſhorter and narrower the cavity of the thorax muſt be for 
that reaſon. For although the cheſt was much more convex than uſual an- 
teriorly, yet the ſituation of the left ribs took away much of its breadth ; and 
the ſpine and the ſternum, which repreſented the ſegment of a ring, as they 
were more curv'd, ſo much more did they bring the higheſt part of the 
diaphragm near to the upper borders of the thorax : and by this means, the 
heart, which was rather large, had the upper part of its baſis not at a great 
diſtance from the neck. In the ventricles of the heart was a little coagulated 
blood; and the right auricle alſo contain'd a ſmall polypous concretion. The 
lungs were connected here and there to the pleura torwards, by ſoft and thin 
membranes; but behind, the whole upper lobe was thus connected on, one 
ſide. There was a kind of foam in the bronchia, which in ſome places was 
a little red, but in very ſmall quantity: yet in other reſpects, the lungs, 
the aſperia arteria, and the larynx, were ſound. - 
The ſkull, which was thick, being taken away, and the ſinuſſes of the 
dura mater being open'd, in that which is call'd the longitudinal, a ſmall 
polypous concretion was ſeen; and in the lateral ſinus, on the right ſide, 
the blood was very grumous and coagulated ; with which alſo the ſmall veſſels 
were turgid, but eſpecially thoſe that ran in the pia mater, on the right and 
inferior ſide of the brain. Under this membrane, alſo, ſerum lay here and 
there, in the convolutions of the brain, ſo that you could eaſily ſeparate it 
therefrom by the hand. But no ſerum at all flow'd from the- tube of the 
ſpine, and but little was found in the lateral ventricles: and the paleneſs, not 
only of the veſſels in the parietes of the ventricles, but of thoſe which make 
up the choroid plexuſſes alſo, was a proof that this was not the firlt time of 
its irruption. Beſides, in thoſe plexuſſes were veſicles full of water. In 
other reſpects, however, the cerebrum and cerebellum were perfectly na- 
tural; and were ſo far from being flaccid in their ſubſtance, that they were 
even firm, but eſpecially the cerebrum. _ 3 
17. In fo great a propinquity of the heart to the brain, and ſo great a 
difficulty in the deſcent of the blood, by reaſon of the inflections of the aorta, 
it would not have been wonderful, eſpecially in a young man given to drinking, 
if ſome blood-veſſels had been ruptur'd within the cranium. It is leſs won- 
derful, therefore, that a diſtenſion of the veſſels of the pia mater ſhould be 
added to the water that was effus'd under it, and conſequently encreaſe the 
conſtriction, But why ſo great a firmneſs of the brain did not reſiſt the con- 
ſtriction thereof, or at leaſt prevent the man from being kill'd in an inſtant 
of time, if you aſk the cauſe, I think this might be it; that as the cortical 
ſubſtance of the brain is us'd to be leſs firm than the medullary, from which, 
as it offers itſelf in greater portions to the diſſector, and is conglobated in 
itſelf, we for the moſt part judge of the firmneſs of the brain; the more firm 
in this young man the-medullary part was, the greater was the conſtriction of 
the cortical, inaſmuch as it lay compreſs'd between the more firm and me- 
dullary part, on one hand, and the water and blood diſtending the veſſels, on 
the other. Or, whereas the cerebellum, for this very reaſon, becauſe it con- 
liſts chiefly of the cortical part, is wont to be leſs firm than the cerebrum, 
and in this youth certainly was; if the former rationale does not pleaſe you, 


imagine thus: that by how much the more the cerebrum by its firmneſs 
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reſiſted the compreſſion, by ſo much the leſs could the cerebellum, which was 
weaker, reſiſt it. For when, beſides the bulk of the cerebrum, an unuſual 
quantity of blood and ſerum were added, nor the parietes of the cranium, 
as they are bony, could at all yield; and the cerebrum itſelf, by reaſon of 
its great firmneſs, would not give way ſo much as in another man; it re- 
main'd, that the greater impetus muſt be of courſe made on the cerebellum, 
from whence the moſt ſpeedy death may happen : as I have ſhewn on a for- 
mer occaſion (7). | | 

18. Nor would I have you be diſturb'd, to find me now aſcribing theſe 
effects to compreſſion, whereas before I aſcrib'd them to irritation and 
convulſion, conſequent. therefrom. For convulſion and compreſſion both 
bring on the ſame effects of conſtriction. And we cannot doubt, when we 
conſider the properties and weight of water, but that it muſt compreſs : 
as when we conſider its acrimony, we cannot doubt but it will irritate and 
convulſe. Wherefore the ſame water may frequently bring on compreſſion, 
and convulſion: and by compreſſing, or convulſing, or both, may obſtruct 
the blood in the (ſmalleſt veſicls, from whence the larger veſſels will become 
turgid, and increaſe the compreſſion, And ip this manner you may conjec- 
ture the cauſes of a milder or a more grievous apoplexy, of a {lower or 
more ſudden death; either in this youth, where all theſe circumſtances met 
together; for the rigid and contracted ſtate of his arms, in ſome meaſure, 
was a proof of a convulſion; or in the man of whom I am uſt going to ſpeak, 
where no marks of convulſion were obſerv'd. | 
19. An oſtler, near ſixty years of age, tall and fat, being us'd to eat much, 
and drink very freely, had been brought three times before into the, hoſpital 
at Padua; once, on account of a fever, though not violent, and ſhort; and 
again, on account of an apoplexy, of which he went out cur'd; and the 
third time, which was in the laſt ſummer, for an inflammation of his throat, 
at which time there were ſome pretty evident marks of an incontinency of 
urine. Finally, he was brought in the fourth time, for a ſecond apoplexy, 
but one that by delay and negligence had been render'd incurable. For in 
the middle of December, the coldeſt ſeaſon of that year, 1725, not having 
been obſerv'd the day before, he was found the day after in the corner of the 
ſtable, apoplectic and naked; lying in the blanket in which he had wrapp'd 
himſelf three days before. He was moſt paralytic in his right arm; he lifted 
up his head, and attempted to ſpeak. Yet he could not be ſav'd; for whe- 
ther the water was made more acrid by ſtagnation, or whether you would 
rather ſuppoſe that its quantity being encreas'd by a new extravaſation, a 
new paroxyſm was brought on; or whether by urging its ſtimulus, or com- 
preſſion, (till more and more, it brought him to his end. He died in the 
middle of the night, ten hours after he was thus found. | 

His body I examin'd diligently for ſome days, eſpecially for the ſake of 
the ſtudents who were about me, and found theſe things worthy of notice. 
The abdomen being open'd, the bladder of urine immediately preſented it- 
ſelf; but the amentum it was neceſſary to ſeek for; as it lay entirely con- 
ceal'd betwixt the ſtomach, and the tranſverſe turn of the colon. The ſto- 
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mach was extremely contracted: which was wonderful in a man of this kind, 
even after ſo long an abſtinence: nevertheleſs it was found, except that in 
the middle of its poſterior and external ſurface, there was a roundiſh tuber- 
cle, though of the ſame colour with the ſtomach, which being cut into, 
ſeem'd to be made up of the ſame ſubſtance as moſt of the fibres of the ſto- 
mach. Then turning our hands and eyes to the bladder, which having 
driven up the ſmall inteſtines before it, extended itſelf quite to the navel ; 
we found it cover'd with fat, and diſtended with urine, as 8 found 
the ureters and kidneys were alſo. Theſe parts were likewiſe cover d over 
with fat in like manner, and that ih large quantity, hard, and adhering very 
cloſely thereto. Externally both of them had an unequal ſurface, nor were 
without marks of a former, as well as a preſent, ulcerous diforder ; but in- 
ternally, as their cavities were more 2 they were ſurrounded with 
the leſs ſubſtance about them: Was it becauſe the urine, being often obſtruct- 
ed, had extenuated it by diſtenſion ? or was it rather from eroſion? which 
did not ſeem altogether improbable. All theſe things appear'd rather in the 
right kidney, which had a cell partly prominent outwards, and partly hollowed 
out from the ſubſtance of the kidney, full of a fluid like urine. In regard to 
the ureters alſo, though both of them were much enlarg'd, as I ſhall immediately 
explain; yet the left was a little leſs than the right. For this laſt, where it came 
out from the kidneys, had the bigneſs of a hen's egg cut off at the top; and in 
the other parts, almoſt wholly, did not a little exceed the trunk of the aorta, 
- when neareſt to the iliac arteries; except that, juſt at the inſertion of it into 
the bladder, it was a little contrafted ; and in its extreme orifice ſcarcely ad- 
mitted the point of the little finger. And fo much er was it made by its 
dilatation, that it exceeded thirty fingers breadth, when- extended; for it 
often form'd angles by bending itſelf here and there; and at theſe angles it 
ſeem'd to be furniſh'd with a kind of valves internally: but this appearance 
vaniſh'd when it was ſtretch'd out in a ftrait line. With the length and 
| breadth of the coats, the thickneſs alſo had encreas'd : fo that it was eaſy 
for me to obſerve ſome things relative to their ſtructure, of which it is not a 
place to ſpeak here. Moreover, the coats of the bladder were. 
thicken'd ; and its fundus began, in ſome places, to be almoſt ulcerated, 
This circumſtance, and the glans penis being naked, for the ſkin with which 
the glans us'd to be cover'd, was drawn back, almoſt as in a paraphimoſis ; 
and I know not what obſtacle which occurr'd near the extremity of the glans, 
when a probe was introduc'd, and the urethra ſoon after disjoin'd from the 
bodies of the penis, but was immediately remov'd ; made me open the ure- 
thra, and examine it diligently, beginning from the bladder, and going on 
to its orifice; but I found no nl of diforder, if you except ſome ſmall 
white and oblong lines, which were a little prominent obliquely, before one 
fide of the capur gallinaginis; and two other ſimilar lines, which I found 
at about the diftance of three fingers breadth, from the extremity of the mea- 
tus urinarius. | 
Taking off the ſternum, the lungs were ſeen to be ſhrunk up on each ſide 
to the back, fo as to leave a very fat mediaſtinum altogether uncover'd. 
The right lobe of them, on its lateral and poſterior ſurface, coher'd cloſely 
with the pleura: as did alſo the whole ſarface of the heart, with the peri- 
cardium, and the ſurface of the right auricle; yet the right ventricle adher'd 


more 
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more cloſely than the left. In both of theſe was contain'd black blood, 
which almoſt reſembled tar; but that was much more like it which flow'd out 
in large quantity, and very black, from the vena cava, when it was cut into, 
cloſe to the diaphragm. The carotid arteries, as they went up the neck, 
were very large. But the aorta itfelf, and whatever, either of veſſels or viſ- 
cera, I deſignedly paſs over, were natural in their appearance, as I am wont 
to hint by my ſilence; and the muſcles were even well colour'd; and elegant 
in their texture, as well as in their colour. 
Finally, I diſſected the brain, on the ſeventh day after death. And 

I found the whole cerebrum to be endow'd with a remarkable hardneſs , 
whereas the cerebellum was but of a moderate firmneſs ; and there was water 
within the cranium in a pretty large quantity. For beſides that, I could with 
the greateſt eaſe draw aſunder he age i of the cerebellum : in reality, 
water had flow'd out from the cranium, when it was divided from the neck, 
and when cut open with the ſaw: and there was ſtill ſome water under the 
pia mater; and even no ſmall quantity was found in the lateral ventricles, 
when I diſſected the brain in its ſituation, as I generally do. For I am ac- 
cuſtom'd to do this, not only more certainly to determine the natural fitua- 
tion of the parts, as I have already obſerv'd in the Adverſaria (a); which - 
others have ſince follow'd, and ſome before me had, as | imagine, pointed. 
out, as they not only deſcrib'd in their figures the brain taken out from the 
cranium, but alſo r ented it diſſected in its natural ſituation in the ſkull; 
but for this reaſon alſo; leſt, when extra vaſated ſerum or fluid blood is in the 
ventricles, the brain being much handled and ſhaken, and the infundibulum 
broken through, they ſhould either change their ſituation, or in great mea- 
ſure eſcape. I have even often determin'd, whenever I was permitted, to 
begin a diſſection of that kind from the head, leaving the body perfectly 
ſound; leſt, when the jugular veins, or the ſuperior cava, are cut through, 
blood, which was not concreted, ſhould flow out from the ſinuſſes: but it 
is not always permitted, or, for ſome other reaſons, is not convenient, which 
was the caſe here. And therefore I did not greatly wonder, that all the. 
ſinuſſes, and all the receptacles about the ſella equina, were empty. I found 
tne veſſels which ran through the pia mater, ever, more turgid than . 
was uſual ; yet it feem'd to be more from ſerum, and air, than from blood. 
But to return to the ventricles: in the duplicature of the ſeptum lucidum 
I found a little water; and in the choroid plexuſſes, which were not of a 
pale or dilute colour, a great number of veſicles full of the ſame fluid. At 
length, having inverted the brain, I found both the poſterior branches of 
the carotid arteries, which are, for the moſt part, very ſmall, ſo exceedingly . 
dilated ; that if they had been naturally ſo, ſcarce Willis's delineation (x) of 
them would be blameable. Nor were the little branches; which go off from 
that artery with which the vertebrals anaſtamoſe, leſs. dilated in proportion, 

| than the poſterior carorids, with which they communicate. And beſides, the - 6 
left of thoſe ſmall branches in one part, and the left vertebral alſo near its | 
anaſtamoſis, was become white, For this reaſon I open'd. both of theſe ar- 
teries, and on their internal ſurfaces I found a little white body, thickiſh, . 
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ſomewhat hard, and even almoſt cartilaginous; and it could not but happen 
that they muſt, in ſome meaſure, ſtop up the cavity, as they protuberated 
internally ; for the external ſurface of the veſſels was quite ſmooth, nor had 
any prominence ;, ſo that this diſorder did not ſeem only to belong to the 
claſs of offifications, but in ſome meaſure alſo, to that of internal excreſ- 
cences in the veſſels. Laſt of all, when I would have pulPFd away the pitui- 
tary gland from its ſeat; a pellucid yellowiſh mucus iſſued from it, on 
the ſlighteſt compreſſion: this mucus was not in ſmall quantity, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the gland, and was almoſt like what is found at the 
os uteri, except that it was not ſo tenacious: and you would have thought, 
that the greateſt part of the * had degenerated into mucus; for only a 
ſmall and ſhapeleſs portion of it remain'd, and that, as far as I could judge 
by the ſight, or by the touch, was natural: but the other part of the gland 
and its appendix were no where to be found. However, the infundibulum, 
which 1 bad cut off a little before, as far as I could find by its external ap- 
pearance, was jult as it is in general. | ieee 
20. The more prolix the hiſtory was, the ſhorter will the annotations be. 
As to the diſorder of the kidneys, the ureters, the bladder, and the urethra, 
we ſhall take another occaſion to treat of them (5). It is ſufficient, at pre- 
ſent, juſt to gather this one obſervation from them, which certainly relates 
to his death. It is probable, that the man had drunk much more than was 
-uſual, and that much leſs than uſual had eſcap'd through the inviſible fora- 
mina of the ſkin, by reaſon of the extreme coldneſs of the ſeaſon; but the 
urinary paſſages and receptacles, in this ſleeping, and afterwards apoplectic 
ſtate, contracting themſelves ſo much the leſs, as by reaſon of theſe diſor- 
ders, they were the leſs ſenſible to ſtimulus, and had the leſs power of con- 
ſtriction, became thus diſtended with a great quantity of urine; nor was it 
drawn off by art, as well becauſe the fatneſs of the abdomen conceal'd the 
* of the bladder, as becauſe his known incontinency of urine did not 
ſu $ to ſuſpect. it: for all theſe reaſons I believe it happen'd, that when 
the parts, deſtin'd to receive the urine, were already ſo tar diftended as to 
admit of no farther collection, and the blood ſtill abounded with the ſerum he 
had taken in, the remainder of it either ruſh'd ſuddenly on the brain, or 
was gradually extravaſated there, and ſo put an end to the man's exiſtence, 
But why the cerebrum ſhould be particularly inundated, you may eafily un- 
derſtand from the preceding apoplexy, as alſo from the vitiated ſtate of the 
arteries going to that part, and perhaps even from the vitiated ſtate of the 
" pituitary gland: and what miſchief may proceed from the one is already 
pointed out (2); and that which may proceed from the other, will be taken 
notice of below (a). Moreover, the coheſion of the right auricle of the 
heart with the pericardium, might eaſily prevent it from impelling the blood 
into the heart, ſo expeditiouſly as was intended by nature; for which reaſon 
it muſt flow back from the brain, as well as from other parts of the body, 
with leſs celerity and diſpatch. But the coheſions of the auricle and heart 
with the pericardium, and of the right lobe of the lungs with the plrura, 
muſt be ſuppos'd to have had their origin from the inflammation of the tho- 


(3) Epiſt. 42. n. 19. 20. (z) Epiſt. 3. n. 22. (a) n. 36. 
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rax, with which the patient had been afflicted the ſummer before. His pulſe 
and reſpiration, at that time, were in the ſtate they generally are in a diſorder 
of that kind; but I could not learn any thing certain about them ſince that 


time. | - 

Laſt of all, this circumſtance is to be added to the hiſtory ; that two years 
after, in the ſame. month of December, his brother, who was alſo fat, was carried 
off by an apoplexy. And it was related to me, that his lungs were connected 
with the pleura, and that the aorta was in ſeveral places bony in the thorax : 
which I could eaſily believe; for I found the trunk of the ſame artery, in its 
whole tract through the belly, vitiated here and there, and become bony, 
when I diſſected; the organs which ſerve to the ſecretion of the ſemen and 
urine. In theſe organs, L obſery'd;the bladder of that ſize, and in part of 
that figure, which it naturally contracts, when it has been frequently diſtended 
with urine. The other parts, and eſpecially thoſe contain'd within the cranium, 
had been buried; before theſe which I have ſpoken of were diſſected. The 
diſeaſe of the aorta calls to my mind the hiſtory of another apoplectic perſon, 
in whom this artery was alſo difeas'd,. though in a leſs degree. 

21, N. Ferrarini, a prieſt, of Verona, who had formerly been ſuppos'& 
conſumptive at Venice, and had labour'd under a hemicrania ten years be- 
fore at Padua, having now completed his forty-third year, the hair of his 
head was grey, and his face was ſometimes too red; his habit of body was 
ſlender, yet not lean; and though he ſeem'd ſprightly and joyful, he was. 
very anxious with diſſembled cares, and was very prone to anger. He us'd 
alſo to complain of pains within his thorax, the ſeat of which he pointed out, 
by laying his hand upon his fternum. And he had even ſaid to his ſurgeon, 
the day before, that he was not well; and that he would therefore, as ſoon as 
poſſible, uſe all proper remedies at this convenient time of the year, This, 
was in the very May in which Tita (5), and others (c), died ſuddenly in this 
city.; although the ſeaſon being become warm and dry, it was now the ninth» 
day ſince this had happen'd to any one. Yet he ſupp'd chearfully with his 
companions, but within bounds ; nor, indeed, was he us'd to be at all ir- 
regular in his diet, whether you regard the quality or quantity thereof. Early 
on the following morning, however, he was found dead in a perfect ſleeping 
poſture, and lying ſupine, without any foam at his mouth; but his arms were 

o rigid, that they could not be drawn aſunder without force: as I ſaw, when: 
I. came to his houſe before evening, with my collegues, the primary pro- 
feſſors of medicine. R ; 

The face, neck, back, and ſides of the body were of a reddiſh colour, 
which frequently became livid. I order'd the ſkull to be firſt open'd. While 
that was doing, ſome blood flow'd out, almoſt of a dirty colour. The dura 
mater, at the ſagittal ſuture, was black with blood, ſome quantity. of which, 
but not polypous, was alſo found in the ſinus of the falx. The veſſels of the 
pia mater were diſtended with blood: as thoſe alſo were which run on the 
ſides of the lateral ventricles, and through the upper part of the plexus cho- 
roides, which were in other reſpects. pale. But the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain was brown, as I ſhould have ſuppos'd from the quantity of blood; 
and certainly ſanguiferous veſſels appear'd through its ſubſtance ; if I had. 
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not ſeen in others a greater quantity of blood, and more ——— veſſels, 
and yet the medullary ſubſtance ſtill white, In the ventricles was a pretty 
large quantity of waterz and a good deal I alſo found in the tube of the 
cervical vertebrz. There ſeem'd to be no diforder in the cerebellum ; nor 
yet in the brain, nor about the brain, any thing which related particularly to 
the hemicrania, wherewith he had been afflicted · formerly, and which was 

haps external. There was nothing remarkable in the lungs, except a 

rge quantity of blood. In the pericardium was almoſt no moiſture, In 
the right ventricle of the heart was a polypous concretion, partly entangled 
in the fibrillæ of the valvulz tricuſpides, four or five inches long, an inch 
and half broad, and of a very compact ſtructure; ſo that they who readily 
ſuppoſe polypi, might well have taken this for a polypus form'd before 
death. Wich this polypus was ſome black half-concreted blood, ſuch as was 
alſo in the neighbouring auricle. In the left ventricle was blood in leſs 
quantity, and leſs coagulated. The column of this cavity were in a manner 
inflam'd, and the ſemilunar valves rather harder than was natural. -The 
trunk of the great artery, from the heart quite to the place where it begins 
to deſcend, had an unequal ſurface externally, as if it in ſome meaſure roſe 
up here and there, after the manner of knots in a tree; but internally, in all 
that ſpace, there was only a wrinkled ſurface, and two little obſcure marks 
of a beginning oſſification. But the aorta in the back, and all its aſcending 
branches, were of their natural appearance. | 

The abdomen gave no teſtimony of diſorder worthy to be taken notice of. 

I gather'd, however, from the examination thereof, the time about which 
he died. For as the food was no longer in the ſtomach, nor any lacteals a 

ar'd through the meſentery, it was eaſy from thence to conjecture, that he 
| Fad not died long before he was found dead. =—_ 

22, I judg'd So this prieſt was taken off by an apoplexy, as water was 
extravaſated in the cranium; which by convulſing, as the ſtate of the arms 
demonſtrated, and at the fame time by compreſſing, with the quantity of blood 

obſtructed, had conſtring'd both the cerebrum and cerebellum. And that 
brown colour of the medullary ſubſtance confirms my opinion; for whatever 
it was, that, being depoſited up and down between the fibres of the brain, 
had given a brown colour to the whole ſubſtance, as much ſpace as it took 
up within the cranium, ſo much more dangerous did it make the con- 
ſtriction. I believe the diſeaſe of the aorta, in like manner, as I have faid 
before (d), conſpir'd to the formation of the apoplexy. For what you may 
poſſibly ſuſpect of a ſyncope, is ſufficiently invalidated by the appearances ſeen 
within the cranium, and by the lividneſs of the face, without adding any 
thing elſe. Nor ſuffer yourſelf to be eafily impos'd upon by that polypous 
concretion ; for that polypi, even more large and more compact than this, 
may be, and really have been, form'd after death, I will confirm in another 
place (e), in conjunction with that very eminent man Andrew Paſta, who ever 

ſince the time that he was my auditor, has been deſervedly dear to me; nor 
will others, who attentively diſſect bodies of every kind, diſallow it. But 
this prieſt was wont to ſhew that he had pains in the thorax, by putting his 
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right hand upon the ſternum, I grant it; but diſeaſe was not watiting in 
that portion of the aorta, which lay oppoſite to the ſternum, deep within the 
thorax : and that alacrity and promptitude to action, were ſufficrent proofs, 
that the right ventricle of the heart was not obſtructed by this concretion, in 
the livi 4 

22 as I find a great deal attributed to polypi by fome, in the pro- 
duction of an apoplexy, I muſt not conceal what I have obferv'd, and what 
ſeems reaſonable to me, on this head. Polypous concretions have been alſo 
obſerv'd by ancient anatomiſts, and among theſe by Coiterus (/), who writes, 
that he had drawn out trom the ſt s of the dura mater of a woman, 
«- who died of a phrenzy, thick fibres or filaments, not unlike worms, made 
e up of a white piraita, as he had ar other times done from the brains of 
4 perfons who were hang d; and that he had taken the ſame kind of con- 
« cretions from the ventricles of the heart:“ and rence he thinks the miſtake 
aroſe of many people, who ſay that they had ſeen worms in the brain, and 
in the heart. t Nymmannus, when he had found concretions of that kind 
about the torcular herophili, imagin'd that this vem was obſtructed thereby, 
from whence the blood was beliey'd to be carried into the whole brain; and 
ſuppos'd am apoplexy to ariſe therefrom. You have the doctrine of Nym- 
mannus in the Sepulchretum (g), ſo renew'd according to the laws of the 
circulation of the blood, that concretions of this kind, not about the tor- 
cular, but at the beginning of the internal jugular veins, are ſuppos'd to 
obſtruct the blood, not as it is going into the brain, but as it is returning 
from it : and this is thought sey to happen in apoplectic perſons. 
You will alſo read in the ſame place this addition; that if concretions of that 
kind, brought from the heart to the arteries, be by chance broken, from any 
violent commotion of the blood, and by the impetus be driven upwards, 
they muſt of conſequence come to more narrow paſſages, that is, to thi arts 
of the carotid and vertebral arteries, which will not yield, and ſo will of 
courſe ſtop up every way of acceſs to the brain. And you will find, that 
what Fracaſatus has mention'd, his having found in the bodies of = 
plectic perſons, diſſected by order of the great duke of Tuſcany, is in hike” 
manner not omitted (5); to wit, concretions in the ſanguiferous veſſels of the 
lungs, and the ventricſes of the heart. But if we will allow the truth, Fra- 
caſatus (i) himſelf there confeſs d, that this diſeaſe was not to be calPd an 


F 


« apoplexy nevertheleſs, bur a ſyncope.” f 

owever, as for what relates to thoſe two opinions ſpoken of, although it 
mould be allow'd, that polypous concretions might certainly exiſt in the 
veſſels of living bodies; yet it would not eaſily happen, that all the ways 
of ingreſs, or egreſs, to the blood, ſhould be at the ſame time ſtopp'd up in 
the brain; unleſs almoſt the whole arterial or venal ſyſtem, and the cavities 
of the heart, were fill'd with concreted blood: yer from hence a ſlow ſyn- 
cope would ſooner happen, than a ſudden apoplexy. Indeed, I have often 
found ſuch concyerions even in veſſels going to the brain; but it has in fact 
ſo happen'd, that I have very ſeldom 2 them in apoplectic bodies, and 
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when I have met with them, they have been generally very ſmall: and this 
the former, the preſent, and the following letters, will all ſufficiently ſhew. 
So that I can by no means confirm, from my obſervations, that this is very 
frequent in apoplectic bodies; ſo far has it been from happening to me, as 
it happen'd to a certain perſon, of whom you will read in the Sepulchretum (&): 

I mean, that how many bodies of apoplectie patients ſoever he open'd, in 
« every one of them he found thoſe concretions, either in the heart, or in 
« the brain, or in both.” You deny, therefore, you will ſay, the commen- 
tary of Martianus (7), © that Hippocrates thought a ſtagnation of the blood 
e might happen in the veins or arteries of the whole body; but in the apo- 
e plexy, that thoſe were particularly obſtructed, which are ſituatedſin the neck 

and thorax.” But I only deny, or rather only doubt of, what ſeems cer- 
tain to many others after Martianus, and very frequent in the explication of 
that queſtion which I ſpoke of above; although, as to the obſtruction of 
| veſſels in the neck, how far this may contribute to that effect, muſt be eſti- 
mated from the ancient experiments of Galen, which Salius alſo objects (m). 
But to compare thoſe with what were made by Valſalva, would take up a 
longer diſquiſition than the preſent purpoſe allows; for which reaſon, it will 
be Jeferr'd to another occaſion (). I ſhall now ſubjoin other hiſtories of 
the like kind. 
24. A fiſhmonger, whoſe ſhop was at Venice, oppoſite to the gate of the 
public arſenal, of a middle age, a good habit of body, and rather fat, was 
never ſo chearful as uſual ſince an illneſs which he had undergone ſome. 
months before: yet he never made any complaint of his head, nor had the 
previous diſorder at all affected that part. On the fourth of Auguſt, in the 
year 1708, without any evident previous cauſe, except perhaps from his food, 

An which even on the laſt days of his life he was irregular ; his left cheek. 
fwell'd extremely, and the tumour extended itſelf from thence under his chin 
and his ear. Yet he was in his ſhop juſt as uſual, and manag'd himſelf, as 
to his buſineſs and diet, juſt as before. But on the ſixth of May, he had 
ſcarcely riſen in the morning, after a good night's ſleep, and put on his. 
cloaths, when on a ſudden he walk'd two or three times acroſs his chamber, 
with amazing vehemence and haſte ; then immediately fat down ; and. being 
aſk'd how he found himſelf, he anſwer'd, oh! oh! oh! and immediately 
expir'd on his ſeat, 

The body was open'd by the celebrated Santorini before evening, while 
other phylicians, and among them myſelf, look'd on. The limbs were ſome- 
what rigid, the abdomen very fat, as were in like manner the omentum, me- 
ſentery, and mediaſtinum. Part of the ſmall inteſtines was livid and varie- 
gated, to the length of a ſpan, or more. The ſpleen was bigger and ſofter 
than it ought to be, and on its convex ſurface had ſome broad white ſpots, 

, The hollow ſurface of the liver had here and there a kind of livid redneſs ;. 
Kg edge was entirely livid; and its whole ſubſtance reſiſted the knife much 
1 in its natural ſtate. The cavity of the thorax was almoſt wholly 
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filbd by the lungs, being very turgid, and heavy; but ſtill Teſs' heavy than 
turgid : for they contain'd a great quantity of air, and not much ſerum: 
for which reaſon they were ſoft, and of a natural colour. In the pericardium 
was a moderate quantity of ſomewhat bloody ſerum. In the ſinuſſes, au- 
ricles, and veſſels of the heart, was no where any thing polypous: but we 
obſerv'd the blood to be quite fluid, as in both the ventricles, the pulmonary 
artery, and the aorta. And the diameter of the aorta, juſt above the hearr, 
ſeem'd larger than natural. Before the ſkull was cut open, we enquir'd into 
the nature of the external ſwelling I have ſpoken of, and what was the in- 
ternal ſeat of. it. The parotid gland was itſelf ſound ? only the membranes 
which envelop'd this and the neighb'ring parts, but eſpecially the adipoſe 
membranes, were turgid with ſerum, which had ſtagnated therein, - And the 
blood itſelf ſtagnating, and, as it ſeem'd, almoſt extravaſated, had ſtain'd 
the back part of the pharynx, and other internal parts of the neck. On 
ſeeing which, I beckon'd Santorini to take the pharynx, and the aſpera ar- 
teria, with the larynx, and the other parts connected with them, quite out 
of the body; that we might examine them alſo. This being done, we found 
the membranes which cover the root of the tongue, the tonſils,” and all the 
external ſurface of the pharynx, very turgid, with a tough yellowiſh ſexum: 
yet the tonſils themſelves, and the canals which I have mention'd;- were alto- 
gether natural internally. While he was taking them out, the internal ju- 
gular veins appear'd to be much diſtended with blood. In the mean while, 
the ſkull being open'd by the ſurgeon, the veſſels, in like manner, of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, which ran upon the ſurface, and thoſe alſo that 
lie upon the corpus calloſum, were found more turgid than uſual, but the 
blood in them was fluid: and indeed no concreted blood was ſeen through 
> the whole diſſection. But ſerum was met with under the pia mater, which, 
for that reaſon, was eaſily drawn off from the brain; and a —_— e 
quantity was contain'd in the ventricles, and ſome flow d out from t babe | 
of the vertebræ. In the choroid plexuſſes were veſicles ſomewhat larger than 
are commonly ſeen, Yet they were not white, nor was the ſubſtance of the 
cerebrum or cerebellum flaccid, but of a proper firmneſs; for I examin'd it 
with my fingers. | | * | 
25. If this man had not ſpoken at the inſtant of his death, nor had ſhown 
any ſtruggles in reſpiration, I ſhould have judg'd that he died rather of a 
ſuffocation than an apoplexy. During this diſſection, the diſſection of an- 
other man, as it generally happens, came into my mind; a diſſection which 
I had perform'd at Bologna, three or four years before, and which was, in 
ſome meaſure, ſimilar to this. At that diſſection were preſent the celebrated 
Jacob Bartholomew Beccario, now profeſfor at Bologna, and preſident of the 
academy of ſciences there ; and that very experienc'd phyſician Heraclito 
Manfredi, who aſſiſted in the diſſection, and who then diſcharg'd the office 
of aſſiſtant phyſician to the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte, with great dili- 
gence and reputation. And I would have you underſtand, that theſe two 
excellent men were not only witneſſes, but companions of my labours, 
whenever I ſay that hiſtories were obſerv'd in that hoſpital : for ãt was our 
auſtom, at that time, to ſee the patients together, and to examine in con- 
"i a eee junction 
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84 Book. I. -Of Diſeafes of the Head, 
junction into the latent diſorders after death, both from a deſire of improving 
our ſtudies, and from a mutual regard to each other. 1 755 : 
26. A huſbandman, of forty years of age, being affected with violent per- 
turbations of mind, ariſing from a grievous misfortune, and at length being 
ſeiz'd, about the beginning of December, 1705, with a violent fever, was 
taken into the hoſpital 1 ſpoke of above. After ſome days, the heat and 
dryneſs of the tongue ſeem'd to remit. On the other hand, the arteries, 
which from the beginning had been ſoft, and of different force in different 
pulſations, mov'd ſtill more unequally. On the fixteenth of December, in 
the morning, the pulſe was worſe, and lower. His eyes, which was alſo ob- 
ſerv'd in the beginning, were intent, and fix d. His thirſt, in like manner, 
remain'd. Yet, except this, he complain'd of nothing at all. And even, 
upon 8 particularly aſk*d, whether he had any internal heat, or any un- 
eaſineſs in his head, cheſt, belly, or elſewhere, he ſaid no: however, he juft 
added, that his head ſeem'd a little heavy, and that in a flow, ſubmiſſive, 
tone of voice, as he generally us d; but he ſpake clearly and explicitly. It 
was not yet half an hour after he made this anſwer, when, as he was drink- 
ing ſome water, which he had drunk on former days, and was preſerib'd by 
the phyſician, his upper lip being drawn up, before the eyes of the attend- 
ants, he ſuddenly died. We ran to him upon the outcrie of thoſe about 
him, The body being yet warm, we tried every part where there is gene- 
rally a pulſe, to ſee if any life remain'd, but in vain ; for the man was en- 
tirely dead. | N g 
When I open'd the belly, on the day following, I obſerv'd a little more 
moiſture in it than uſual: and the omentum was fo contracted, that it entirely 
lay hid under the angle of the left ribs. But the colon, where it forms its 
lower flexure, and Joins with the rectum, was ſo prominent before the ileum, 
under which it generally lies, that in the middle it was almoſt contiguous 
to the bones of the pubes ; and actually lay upon the bladder, which was 
full of urine. The external coats of the jejunum were ſprinkled here and 
there with ſome red and almoſt livid ſpots ; yet they were few and minute, 
and from them, when ſlightly wounded, ſome ſmall drops of blood came 
forth. But the ileum was reddiſh, and a little hard in two places, under one 
of which (for I forgot to open the inteſtine in the other) was an ulcer, two 
inches wide, and three inches long, which having deftroy'd the interior coat, 
had penetrated quite to the fleſhy coat: yet the finus was clean, and the lips 
were not tumid. On the edge of the liver was a lividneſs, yet it did not go 
far into the ſubſtance thereof. I pour'd out from the gall-bladder, which 
was of an unuſual figure, thick and turbid bile, not much unlike the water 
in which freſh meat has been waſh'd. The ſpleen was large and flaccid. _ 
In the thorax, on each ſide, was ſome bloody water, ſuch as was in the 
pericardium alſo. The lungs were found, except that there feem'd to be 
mate moiſture than vſual in the bronchia; although they adher'd on one fide 
| ta the pleura, and were black poſteriorly on both ſides: and this happen'd 
a _ from the ſame cauſe, to which the immoderate redneſs, and blackneſs of 
| the neck, back, and other parts, on which the body lay, was owing. For 
the blood was not ' coagulated, nor become grumous, but was univerſally, 
uid in the whole of this body: when the aorta was cut into, near the dia- 
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phragm, it came forth fluid; and fluid did it come from the veſſels of the neck, 
when the head was cut off: and from all the veſſels, whenceſoever we ſaw it flow. 
The blood was fluid, and without the leaſt polypous concretion in the heart itſelf, 
which was very flaccid, and had all the valves belonging to the left ventricle 
here and there pretty hard, as they are wont to be before they become bony. 
The brain was alſo very lax, and under the pia mater, in ſome places, 
were ſeen little bubbles, but every where a moiſture. The lateral ventricles 
contain'd a-little bloody water. Yet neither the veſſels which run on their 
parietes, nor the plexus choroides, were pale. In the poſterior. part of the 
plexus on each fide were veſicles, turgid with a pellucid fluid. Laſt of all, 
the pituitary gland was ſo low and contracted, that there ſcarcely ſeem'd to 
be any. After ſeeing theſe things, I had a mind that the larynx, and the 
about it, ſhould be inſpected; which I frequently do in caſes and in 
| ies of this kind, But the teeth were ſo cloſely and Rrongly join'd - toge- 
ther, that we could not draw them aſunder, without the utmoſt force: 
whereas the other parts were by no means rigid, or contracted, nor, except 
the upper lip, which, as we ſaid above, was drawn upwards when he died, 
did any other mark appear, which ſhew'd a diſtenſion of the nerves. The 
mouth, however, being at length open'd, the firſt thing that appear'd was. 
a tumour, almoſt as big as a walnut, which occupy'd the right ſide of the 
palate, with the gum adjoining to it, where the dens molaris was much vi- 
tiated and deſtroy d; this tumour was turgid with pus, almoſt concocted. 
Moreover, the membrane with which the uvula, and the contiguous parts, 
and the external part of the larynx, even to the extreme point of the epi- 
glottis, are cover'd, was livid on the ſurface; and being cut into, ſhew'd in- 
numerable cells beneath it, the reddiſh and thin ſides of which were diſtended 
with a kind of jelly. The parts beneath theſe cells appear'd ſound; but the 
inner part of the larynx was ting'd with a reddiſh colour near the glottis; and 
the ſides of the glottis, which, in other reſpects, were white as uſual, were 
much more than uſually collaps'd. | | 
27. In this huſbandman, you ſee the blood was every where fluid, as it 
was in the fiſhmonger: and in both of them you ſee how ealily a collection 
of a pretty viſcid kind of ſerum, in the cellular membranes, inveſting thy. 
larynx, and the neighbouring parts externally, was join'd with a tumour that 
aroſe at the fide of the mouth. By reaſon of that collection about the larynx, 
a ſuſpicion firſt aroſe, that the huſbandman was ſuffocated as he was drink 
ing. But what immediately remov'd this ſuſpicion was, that no ſtruggles; 
however ineffectual, were ſeen in him when he was dying, in order to 
dite reſpiration. I remain'd, therefore, that I ſhould rather believe he was. 
ſuddenly ſtricken with an apoplexy, from conyullions. And the convulfion 
of his upper lip, hut eſpecially of. his under jaw, was an indication of the 
latent one in the brain. Nor is it wonderful, that a man with a very flaccid 
heart, and with ſo lax a_ſubfſtatce of brain, ſhould' thus ſuddenly periſh : 
this laxity was before demonſtrated by. the ſtupos, in not being ſenſible ta 
the ſtimulus of the urine, though the bladder was full, nor of the ulcerated 
ileum, nor the gum, and the tumour upon the roof of the mouth, nor 
even of the external' membranes of the larynx being occupied by a Fo wy 
geſtion of ropy ſerum z though. every one bf cheſeꝰ circumſtances was. ſa evi- 
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dent in the dead body. And you will not wonder, that a ſmall quantity of 
fluid was able to bring on a convulſion, ſince you know, that a few drops of 
any fluid, ſo it be but acrid, reſting upon a nerve, will bring on a great 
diſtenſion of the whole ſyſtem. And you cannot avoid believing this water 
to have been acrid,, inaſmuch as from a fever of that kind, it fell ſuddenly 
on the brain, and its membranes, as on the parts which were weakeſt in this 
man. But if I had been ſo ready as Valſalva, at taſting certain humours found 
in the diſſection of bodies; or if any thought had ſtruck me while I was 
diſſecting, of any other method, which was not altogether uncertain, of en- 
quiring into its nature; I would alſo very willingly have communicated to 
.you my diſcoveries on this head. However, ſince this is now out of my 
power, 1 hope you will receive in good part what I can at preſent commu- 
:nicate. For ſince, not only in theſe two, but in many others whoſe hiſtories 
are deſcrib'd in this letter (o), the blood was found fluid; conſider whether 
you think proper, with Lanciſi (p), in ſome of them at leaſt, to acknowledge 
a redundance of acrid and irritating ſalts, from this conſideration. + 
28. A woman of ſixty years of age, who had been confin'd to her bed 
many years, by reaſon of a contraction of the muſcles, that mov'd the lower 
limbs, and who was as well, certainly, as ſhe had been on preceding days, 
having eaten rather more than ſhe was us'd to do; gave a ſudden turn to her 
eyes, and immediately died. The abdomen, thorax, and cranium being 
open'd, and examin'd by me, in- the hoſpital for incurables at Bologna, in 
the year, as I remember, 1704; I obſerv'd nothing in either of thoſe cavi- 
ties, which could appear morbid, except water; and that was but in ſmall 
uantity. 2:3 
s 29. N in that contorſion of the eyes, a ſign of convulſion was 
not wanting; yet if you would prefer compreſſion in this caſe, or chooſe to 
have compreſſion join'd with convulſion, you have my tree conſent. But 
perhaps you doubt here, and have doubted before, whether I do not impute 
too much to compreſſion, from ſo ſmall a quantity of water. For in the firſt 
Place you are not ignorant, that many aſſert the conſtant exiſtence of a ſmall 
uantity of water in the ventricles of the brain, even in their moſt natural 
A. And you know very well beſides, that there cannot poſſibly be a 
greater quantity, on any occaſion, than in an internal hydrocephalus; and 
yet you know that Veſalius (), who found in a girl, that had labour'd under 
this diſorder, almoſt nine pints of water,” aſſerts, that the ſame patient 
„ had enjoy'd all her ſenſes perfectly till death, nor were her limbs and joints 
0 paralytic, though they were weak indeed, and relax'd.” To theſe things 
we may add, that tumours have been found within the cranium, which had 
been follow'd by no apoplexy, as you know extremely well, from a great 
number of diſſections, and even from many that are to be met with in the 
Sepulchretum. e * s | r 
But to begin from theſe laſt, J have myſelf formerly obſerv'd in the Ad- 
verſaria (r), that I had ſeen, in three bones of the cranium, an acceſſion 
of new bony ſubſtance, from which they protuberated much internally, and 
4 in ’ßV 8 
7) D. Sobit. Mort. obſ. Phyſ. Anat. 4. in Sepulchr. I. 1. S. 16. obſ. 6, 
gedol. n. 4. ᷑0)) Vi. Animad, 84, 
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compreſs'd the brain; and yet that no diſorder, much leſs an apoplexy, was 
enerated thereby. But at the ſame time I inform'd my readers, that I 
liev'd no diſorder was the conſequence, becauſe that compreſſion: had been 
made and encreas'd by degrees: and this is ſtill my opinion, and I ſuppoſe 
will be yours; for there are innumerable examples, by which we may un- 
derſtand, that the bodies of animals will bear even the greateſt changes with 
little or no detriment, ſo they are but gradually brought about; but that 
they cannot bear even thoſe of a far leſs eonſiderable nature, if they are made 
ſuddenly and at once. And ſuppoſe. the ſame of the hydrocephalus, that I 
have ſaid of tumours : for you know, that it always comes on by degrees; 
as that, of which Veſalius ſpeaks, „was about ſeven months, more or leſs,” 
in collecting; to ſay nothing of the yielding of the bones of the cranium, 
when this ſpecies of dropſy begins. Laſt — all, though I confeſs that the 
ventricles of the brain are naturally moiſt, yet that in all bodies, and at all 
times, as much water is contain'd therein, as I have ſound in thoſe apoplectic 
perſons, where I ſpoke of a little only, I deny; becauſe it is repugnant to a 
great number of obſervations, which I have made on other bodies. 21! 
And ſince this is the caſe, you need not doubt to acknowledge, a dangerous 
compreſſion. of the brain in thoſe, who, having ſcarcely any water therein 
before, have it at once, or at leaſt in a very ſhort time, collected in a conſi- 
derable quantity, eſpecially if other cauſes are added to ſtreighten and con- 
ſtringe the brain; which cauſes I have in part already deſcrib'd, and ſhall in 
part ſubjoin, when I have given you the next hiſtory. - | | 
30. A ruſtic of the territory of Bologna, of more than ſixty years of age, 
had for a long time paſt had filthy ulcers in his legs, which he eagerly defir'd 
ſhould be heal'd. Therefore, although he was of a bad habit of body, for 
the moſt part, nor went to ſtool for fix days, without taking purging medi- 
cines, or having gly ſters thrown up; yet having got a very officious ſurgeon, :_ 
he brought the matter ſo far to a concluſion, that after three months, the 
ulcers, being cleans'd, began to heal. The cicatrix was not completed, when 
he began ſuddenly to complain of a very great weakneſs in his head; and, 
indeed, the pulſations of the arteries were very ſmall and languid. The day 
after, the ſtrength of his arteries return'd-as-uſual, nor did he take food un- 
willingly. But, on the third day, he firſt began to be delirious, and pre- 
ſently to loſe the ſenſe of feeling in his whole body: however, he ſtill ſtretch'd- 
his arms out, when he was order'd, that his pulſe might be felt. Signs of 
a diſtenſion of the nerves were obſerv d ſoon afterwards in both arms: and at: 
length, being depriv'd of all power of feeling and moving, and a-ſtertor- 
coming on, he died; a ſmall quantity of a yellow humour being diſcharg'd' 
out of both noſtrils after death. 10815 Nun. 
. diſfected this body in the beginning of the year 1705, Valſalva being 
preſent, The muſcles of the abdomen were of a very good colour, were 
cover'd with a ſufficient quantity of fat, and had alſo a proper quantity diſ- 
pers'd among their fibres; and this fat was of a very good colour. But in- 
the loins, at the ſides of the ſpine, water was contain'd in the cellular mem- 
branes, inſtead of fat. The colon went from the right hypochondridm quite 
down below the navel, lying before all the ſmall inteſtines ; rhence bendin 
tlelf upwards again, it paſs d over to the right hypochondrium. a + 
the 
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the inteſtines, but eſpecially the colon, and the other large inteſtines, were 
diſtended here and there with hard excrements. The liver was diſtnguiſh'd 
by very ſmall ſpots of a tawny colour, variegated like marble, and had a 
kind of diſagreeable ſmell. The gall- bladder was in a contracted - ſtate, and 
contain'd but little bike : yet the hver was not harder than uſual, but a little 
larger. The ſpleen, however, was very large, and had a filthy appearance, 
being cover'd with large oblong ſpots, of a black colour, as if from inflam- 
mation; but this was externally, for internally its appearance was not bad. 
The veſiculæ ſeminales were alſo externally black. But on each of the 
teſticles, within the tunica vaginalis, was plac'd 'a large hydatid, 'of which 
the left was the largeſt: they were in the middle of the bag, hanging almoſt 
looſe, and free from all other * . The = which —— 2 in them, 
being apply d to the fire in a metal ſpoon, did not coagulate, but evaporated, 
2 a thin pellicle behind it. In the cavity of the thorax and ab- 
domen was a little water contain d. | 
Both lobes of the lungs had very conſiderable adheſions to the pleura: the 
right adher'd by its lower and poſterior, and the left by its lateral and ſu- 
perior ſurface. : and their adheſions were on both ſides by a membranous 
texture of fibres. Nevertheleſs, they were entirely found, as other 77 
alſo were; which I, therefore, as uſual, paſs by with ſilence. While I di- 
vided the cervical vertebræ from the thoracic, water flaw'd out from their 
tube: and upon opening the ſkull, a thin fluid was found betwixt the two 
meninges, and in like manner between the pia mater and brain. Ry” 
31. There are ſome things in this hiſtory, which do not come under con- 
fideration here, but ſhalt be explain'd every one in its proper place; though 
I now give a detail of each circumſtance, as I always do when I have it in 
my power, whether they relate to the preſent purpoſe or not: that the hiſtories 
may not ſeem lame and imperfect, as they frequently are in the Sepulchretum. 
If apoplexies from a ſerous cauſe were always brought on ſo ſlowly and 
gradually as this was, or as that which is deſerib'd by the celebrated Trew (5), . 
id a man whom he diſſected himſelf, and others of that kind; what Martia- 
vus t) aſſerts would be altogether true, © that an apoplexy from an affluxion 
Jof cold humours, does not come on ſuddenly, as it happens in thoſe of 
4 other kinds.” But as the preceding letter (u) ſhews, that ſome of thoſe, 
which took their riſe from an effuſion of blood in the brain, began mildly, 
and rag'd by degrees; fo the —.— letter (x) gives you many examples of 
very ſudden attacks from an effuſion of water within the cranium: to which 
others might alſo be join d, eſpecially one deſcrib'd by Brunnerus, and tranſ- 
ferr'd into the Sepulchretum (53. And among thoſe which have been ob- 
ſerv'd ſince the publication thereof, with its Additamenta, that ſerous apo- 
plexy-(z) deſerves notice, by which an old man, who was a ſoldier, without 
any complaint relating particularly thereto, having been in the country that 
day, and after ſupping as uſual having gone to bed, was ſnatch'd away fo 
ſuddenly, that his wife found him dead in the bed. 


% Annot. in Hippoc, I. 2, de morb. ver (5) L. I. ſ. z. in Addit. obſ. 11. 8 
B Commerc. Litterar. a. 1741, hebd. 44+ 
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32. But the apoplexy laſt deſcrib'd, which had evident marks of a con- 
vulſion join'd with it, muſt naturally be attributed to irritation and acrimony; 
the water contain d within the cranium being, doubtleſs, impregnated with the 
eroſive particles, which were us d to be diſcharg'd by the ulcers; as we have 
already ſhewn in ſimilar hiſtories, both from Valſalva's papers, and mine. 
Yet, let us ſuppoſe that it happen'd from this little quantity of water, and 
that the water could not injure except by its compreſſion ; and even then I 
think we may eaſily conceive, how a great ine ern may be brought on 
by a little quantity of water. For what would be but a ſmall quantity ro 
ſome, may be a large quantity to others; to thoſe, for inſtance, who have 
leſs ſpace within the ſkull by nature, or from any preceding or acceding cauſe, 
even at the time when the water is extravaſated or encreas'd. But do not ima- 
gine, that among the cauſes of other kinds, which may poſſibly happen, I 
certainly reckon what Piccolhominus (a) does not heſitate to lay down as 
certain, ** that at the full-moon the brain is fo turgid with moiſture, that it 
&« fills the whole cavity of the cranium.” For in regard to this matter, 
though by reaſon of the obſervation of Falloppius (5), we ſhould not haſtily 
reject it, yet there does not ſeem to be any thing in it; whereas, on the con- 
trary, I think the ſame circumſtance may happen from blood, 'from whatever 
cauſe, diſtending all the veſſels in a very great degree, as I have explain'd 
above (c). And if to this diſtenſion of the veſſels, be by chance added an 
encreas'd force of the arteries, which' by their ſtroke and dilatation alternately 
raiſe up the brain; the more you ſhall ſuppoſe'this force to be encreas'd, the 
more muſt you conceive that the ſpace within the cranium is diminiſh'd : and 
whether the veſſels are diſtended. at the time of the extravaſation of the water, 
or long before, the caſe is exactly the fame. So in the ſoldier, who, though 
he went well to bed, was yet found dead therein by his wife, as I related be- 
fore (d), veſſels were ſeen through the ſurface of the brain turgid with blood; 
but when he went to bed, he does not ſeem to have had either turgid veſſels, 
or extravaſated water. And in a certain crooked mountebank (e), the veſſels 
which compoſe the choroid plexuſſes, being chang'd into a hardiſh tumid body, 
of a fleſhy colour, which change could not have happen'd in a ſhort time, 
ſufficiently ſhew'd, that the ſudden death of this man did not ariſe from the 
tumour only; for then it muſt have happen'd long before; but alſo from the 
effuſion of much limpid water, which, as it found the ſpace within the cranium 
already diminiſh'd by this tumid body, could ſo much the ſooner occupy the 
ſpace that remain'd ; and thus by entirely compreſſing the brain, put an in- 
ſtant ſtop to exiſtence. But all theſe, and other tay of this kind, belong 
to the latter of thoſe two claſſes, which I mention'd above. For the cauſes 
of the firſt claſs, or thoſe which render the ſpace narrower at all times, in 
ſome men, as they exiſt from the birth, or from infancy at leaſt, muſt be ac- 
counted for from the bulk of the cerebrum, or cerebellum, being diſpropor- 
tion'd to the cavity of the cranium; or, on the other hand, from the capaci 
of the cranium being diſproportion'd to the bulk of the brain. And as this 
want of ſymmetry frequently happens betwixt other parts, why may it not 


(a) Anat. Prælect. I. 5. leQ. 1. (d) N. 31. 7 * 
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ſometimes happen betwixt theſe alſo ? Indeed, when I firſt made mention in 
the Adverſaria (F) of the different capacity in the ſkulls of different perſons, 
in order to illuſtrate the ſubje& now in queſtion ; I was led to it, if you aſk 
me, by obſerving it ſo different in different perſons, and by obſerving in ſome 
how very deep a hollow was form'd for the veſſels that are prominent in the 
dura mater. But the very ſagacious Hunauld (g) bas evidently confirm'd the 
tacit cauſe of my conjeckure, and enlarg'd upon it; Who, I find by letters 
that I receiy'd from my very 8 the celebrated Reaumur, while 
I wrote theſe letters, is prematurely ſntch'd from the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and from me. For Hunauld has obſerv'd, that ſometimes 
in the ſkulls even of boys, the coronal and ſagittal ſutures are prematurely 
clos'd and cemented together; and that the bones, for this reaſon, not givin 
way, the growing brain is ſo confin'd and preſs'd, that in a boy where th 
ſutures were entirely obliterated, the bones were much more hollow'd out, 
both in the forehead and ſinciput, to receive the convolutions of the brain. 
And ſince theſe things are ſo, you very well ſee what cauſes may exiſt at all 
times in ſome perſons, or may occaſionally happen in others, which by taking 
up the ſpace, may render that water, which would be very far from doing 
injury in thoſe perſons where other cauſes do not exiſt, ſo extremely noxious, 
that by its ſudden or ſpeedy effuſion it may cauſe compreſſion and apoplexy 
and that eyen ſooner, perhaps, than an equal quantity of blood extravaſated 
within the ſkulls of thoſe perſons, who had a larger capacity of ſpace. 

I do not, however, forget, that there are many very learned men, who do 


not chuſe to acknowledge any vacuity, or ſpace, in the great cavities of the 


body ; but ſuppoſe ſo great a plenitude in all, that nothing more can be added 
thereto. But this is not the place to treat fully and accurately of ſuch a 
queſtian, or to conſider whether it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe the cranium entirely 
full, when the continued appendix of that cavity, I mean the tube of the 
vertebræ, is not every where full of the ſpinal marrow, which is the appendix 
of the brain : for you know very well, that the ſpinal marrow is, through a 
conſiderable tract eſpecially, ſo attenuated, that it cannot come in contact with 
the dura mater. Nor will I here enquire, whether the corpus calloſum, which 
is not convex on its internal ſurface, where it forms the roof of the lateral 
ventricles, lies in ſuch a manner on the corpora ſtriata, and the thalami ner- 
vorum opticorum, by the protuberance of which not only the baſis, but 
the ſides of the ventricles are form'd (þ), ſo as to leave no interval at all be- 
twixt them : nor yet, whether any ſpace at all be left betwixt the ſides of the 
fourth ventricle, that are ſo prominent; or betwixt the hollow ſurfaces of the 
anterior and poſterior part of the ſame ventricle; or in the canal, which is 
call'd the paſſage to the fourth ventricle : and finally, whether there be any 
cavity, by which moiſture can penetrate from the ventricles to the infundi- 
bulum, and the pituitary gland; both of which parts otherwiſe might ſeem 
to be created in vain. But I omit enquiring after theſe things here, ſince 
that may be ſufficient at preſent, which they themſelves expreſly confeſs ; I 
mean, that the brain “has cavities, ſo that it may ſometimes be relax'd, when 
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« theſe cavities are empty, and may ſometimes be compreſs'd, when theſe ca- 
« yities are full :” and in another place, that no arteries are more dilatable 
te than thoſe which are contain'd in the cranium, but that they are confin'd 
« and ſtreigkten'd thereby. When, therefore, the arteries of the pia mater 
« are fill'd with a greater quantity of blood, they take up a greater quantity 
of ſpace, and that fpace is taken away from the other parts of the brain. 
« Hence ſleep is brought on by drinking ſpirituous liquors.” I do not doubt, 
therefore, but that fpace which they acknowledge, and which they fay can 
be mutually diminiſh'd and reſtor'd, without exceeding the bounds of na- 
ture, is different in different bodies, as it happens in other things; and in 
thoſe, conſequently, where the ſpace is rather larger than in others, there, 
from the ſame quantity of water, neither the ſame compreſſion of the brain, 
nor the ſame injury will happen, as in thoſe where the capacity of the cranium 
is more confin'd. 

33. But perhaps you are in the number of thoſe, who would never ſup- 
pole water to be the cauſe of an apoplexy, but only the effect of the ſame 
cauſe which produces the apoplexy ; for inſtance, of blood obſtructed in the 
veſſels, which are in and about the brain. And I have fo far aſſented to the 
opinion of theſe learned men, in my firſt letter to you (i), and ſtill farther 
in the; Adverſaria (i), yet without making any greater conceſſion than is ſuf- 
ficient for other very wiſe men; I mean, that the caſe is for the moſt part” 
as they ſuppoſe it. I have done, therefore, in this letter, perhaps, which I 
now ſend you, what leſs inconſiderate men are us'd to do in courts and 
proceſſes at law; who, that they may obtain from their adverſaries what 18 
Juſt and right, aſk ſometimes for a little more than is juſt. For it is ſufficient 
to my purpoſe, that water, by convulſing, or compreſſing, or by doing both 
together, may ſometimes be the cauſe of an apoplexy. As you are quite at 
liberty to uſe your own judgment, which I permitted you Fom the begin- 
ning (/), if you do not think proper, in all the Fiftories that I have produc'd, to 
attribute ſo much effect to the water as I have ſeem'd to attribute, do not, how- 
ever, refuſe to do it in ſome ; and at leaſt attend to the reaſons, by which IT have 
endeavour'd to ſhew, that either the water actually was, or certainly might 
have been, the cauſe of the diſorder. But if it ſhould happen, that I ſeem 
to have prov'd nothing at all by thoſe reaſons, and you chuſe, at all events, 
that the water ſhould rather be the effect than the cauſe of the diſorder; take 
care, leſt your own reaſoning compel you, though unwillingly, to confels, 
that the extravaſation of blood muſt alſo be the effect, and not the cauſe, of 
apoplexies. They who have imagin'd this, do not ſeem ſufficiently to have 
attended to thoſe circumſtances ; that extravaſations of blood do not always 
depend upon the rupture of diſtended veſſels, nor rupture upon the preſent 
remora of the blood; for the coats of the veſſels may be pierc'd through by 
eroſion alſo, as I have ſaid before (m); or after they have been much atte- 
nuated by foregoing and repeated diſtenſions, or impetus of the blood, may 
be altogether broken through by any ſudden, though ſlight, impulſe that 1s 
given them, But do the apoplexies, which are the conſequents of extrava- 
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ſated blood, owe their origin to the blood obſtructed in the veſſels, or to that 
which compreſſes the brain on the outſide of the veſſels? Certainly, what 
a compreſſion of the brain alone can bring about, we have known demon- 
ſtrated both by art, and by\chance, as well in men as in brutes; where, by 
accident, a pretty large part of the ſkull has been taken away: for by lay- 
ing the hand upon the brain, and preſſing it, the ſame ſymptoms came on 
which attended an apoplexy; and by taking away the hand, they, gradually, 
vaniſh'd. And that we may not give up, in the leaſt, that compreſſion which 
is made from extravaſated blood; call to mind what the ſurgeons frequently 
ſee, or rather read it in the Sepulchretum (2). * That compreſſion alone, 
<« from blood ſtagnating in the ſpace betwixt the two meninges, is ſufficient 
« to bring on an apoplexy, they abundantly prove, who being depriv'd of 
&« all ſenſe and motion, are deliver'd from inſtant death by the trepan alone.“ 
From which examples you may alſo gather, wherewith to reply to thoſe: 
who acknowledge, that an apoplexy ariſes from compreſſion indeed ; but 
from that compreſſion only which urges the brain, not in one particular part, 
but almoſt on all ſides. And anatomical examples alſo militate againſt this. 
doctrine, as thoſe two which are mention'd by the celebrated Van Swieten (o). 
For it is evident, that blood extravaſated, to the quantity of two ſpoonfuls, 
or even of one ſpoonful only, can by no means compreſs the brain on all 
ſides. And if to thoſe two, you add that which I have given you in the laſt 
letter (p) ; you will underſtand; that two ſpoonfuls of blood, preſſing only 
a part, and that an external part of the brain, may bring on an apoplexy. 
And in what manner a little blood may bring on a great compreſſion, you. 
will know from the arguments I made uſe of above (9). | 

34: If, therefore, extravaſated blood, by compreſſing the brain, cauſes an 
apoplexy; in like manner extravaſated water, in a given proportion, may do 
the ſame; or at leaſt, when join'd to ſome other cauſe, which alone could 
not effect it. So that if by chance, to blood, not yet ſo obſtructed in the 
veſſels, as to be able ta bring on an apoplexy, an extravaſation of water, in 
the mean. time, be added, this effuſion will be, if you will have it ſo, the 
effect of that remora; but the compreſſion, which will be added, from the 
extravaſated fluid, will be the ultimate cauſe of the apoplexy. 

But although. I plead liberally with you in this diſpute; yet, that you may 
not imagine I am perhaps more enclin'd to the other ſide of the queſtion, 
the merits of which I have not yet examin'd, and have therefore, right or 
wrong, attributed ſuch ſurprizing effects to water, I will laſt of all give you 
a hiſtory of a man, in whom much water was found. within the cranium, al- 
though he had no apoplexy; and will omit partly, and partly defer to an- 
other occaſion, ather hiſtories of apoplectic perſons, in whoſe ſkulls this. fluid: 
was found. And when I have finiſh'd this hiſtory, and added a few things. 
concerning one manner in particular, among the reſt, by which water is 
collected in the brain, I will give the finiſhing ſtroke to this prolix letter. 

33. An old man, near fourſcore years of. age, who had been formerly. 
troubled with ulcers in his legs, as the ſcars evidently ſhew'd, and had his: 
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ch, at that time, almoſt cover'd with filthy puſtules, was taken in about 
the evening to the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte at Bologna. His pulſe 
was not quick, but weak and unequal ; nor was it ſo ſenſible in one arm as 
in the other. His eyes gliſten'd, and were fix'd, but ſeem'd to look at dif- 
ferent objects. Being aſk'd if his head was painful, or heavy, or drowſy, he 
anſwer'd no. But he ſaid that he had vomited; and this he ſeem'd to ſay 
with a faultering tongue, and a heſitation of ſpeech. Yet ſenſe, feeling, and 
motion remain'd. In the night his diſorder encreas'd; and the next morning 
he died. | 91 | 

The abdomen being open'd, every thing appear'd ſound, except that the 
viſcera were much moiſter than uſual, the liver whitiſh, and ſomewhat hard, 
and its bladder filPd with a blackiſh bile : and finally the colon, if you ſup- 
poſe that to relate to the preſent caſe, was contracted to the thickneſs of a 
finger, below the ſtomach. It was then eleven hours ſince his death, and 
the body had lain in the open air, which was cold; for it was the middle of 
December, A. 1705, yet the inteſtines were ſtill warm. The lungs were on 
all ſides connected with the pleura, and while I ſeparated them with my 
hand, in the left ſide, ſome water iſſued forth; but whence it proceeded, or 
where it ſtagnated, I could not certainly tell. In the heart, as in the other 
parts alſo, the blood was fluid. When the head was cut off, water diſtill'd 
from the great foramen of the cranium; and indeed a fluid was every where 
within the ſkull, but eſpecially under the whole pia mater, through which it 
ſhone like frothy ſaliva, having bubbles mix'd with it here and there. The 
plexus choroides had ſome veſicles upon them diſtended with water: yet they 
themſelves were not become white, from the water which was found in the 
ventricles. The brain was very lax; and the pituitary gland was almoſt an- 
nihilated. : | 

36. Whether there was a larger ſpace in this ſkull, in proportion to the 
bulk of the brain; or whether the veſſels of the brain (which I could neither 
obſerve to be turgid, nor had the pulſation of the arteries indicated it) were 
not at all over-loaded, or the water had been collected flowly, and by de- 
grees; be theſe things as they will, there was, you ſee, no apoplexy in this 
man, and yet much water in the cranium. But I could more ealily have 
determin'd, in what manner it was collected, if, inſtead of a pretty large 
quantity of water in the ventricles particularly, there had been a ſtill much 
greater quantity, and the plexuſſes had been diſcolour'd. For when I ſaw 


o, that 


it had not fully perform'd its functions; juſt as we ſee the mammary glands, 


the thymus, and the teſtes, fo much the more. contracted, as they have the 
longer ceas'd from their offices. But if the office of this gland is to receive 
the moiſture that diſtils from the ventricles, by the infundibulum, why was 
there not a greater quantity of- water in the ventricles, and marks of longer 
maceration, if I may ſo ſpeak, in the plexuſſes ? Nor were theſe marks, nor yet 
the very large quantity of water, found in the huſbandman, nor in the oftler, 
who are ſpoken of above (7); though, in the firſt, the gland was contracted, 


as much as in this old man, and in the oſtler was almoſt deſtroy'd. How 1s. 
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it then? Is the uſe of this gland, which is ſo commonly taught us, to be 
call'd into queſtion ? or rather, becauſe this office is not obſcurely argu'd, 
from the very ſtructure and firuation of the parts, muſt we explain it in a 
particular manner, fo as to ſuppoſe that the diſeaſes we obſerv'd in this gland, 
might obſtruct the defluxion of moitture from the ventricles, but not ſo 
much as it feem'd to us that they naturally ſhould ? As for inſtance, if there 
are paſſages beſide the infundibulum, whether ſuch as ſome have imagin'd, 
or of any other kind whatever, leſs manifeſt indeed, but in greater number, 
through which part of the moiſture may be diſpatch'd from the ventricles, 
For by theſe means, unleſs theſe paſſages be at the fame time obſtructed, 
the ventricles will not be fill'd; and if they are, a great dropſy of the brain 
will be the conſequence. Therefore, as I ſuppoſe they were ſtopp'd up, in 
that hydrocephalus, where Hunauld (s) found no ſenſible diſorder, either in 
the infundibulum, or pituitary gland ; ſo I ſhould believe they were ob- 
ſtructed, in like manner, in another hydrocephalus, in which * no traces 
« of the pituitary gland remain'd,” as you read in the Sepulchretum (2); 
and ſtill more in another, which you read of in the ſame place (u), in which 
the gland was * flaccid, and very large,” nor much leis in a third, and a 
fourth in like manner, there deſcrib'd (x), or mention'd : in one of which, 
there was contain'd in the gland . an unctuous humour, adhering to the 
<« probe like bird-lime, yet tranſparent ;” and in the other, where the in- 
* Fadibuſum was inſerted into that gland, it was entirely fill'd with a viſcid 
« kind of jelly, to the bigneſs of a ſmall bean.” In all theſe, therefore, I 
believe, that the other paſſages were obſtructed ; but not in the three 
plectic perſons whom I have ſpoken of above; nor yet in him whole caſe is 
deſcrib'd in the Sepulchretum (y), in whom “ the pituitary gland, that was 
twice as big as uſual, was found to have a ſinus fill'd with mucus, which 
e was concreted into a yellowiſh and tranſparent jelly.“ For in theſe I aſ- 
ribe no more to the gland than its contributing, in ſome meaſure, to the 
« accumulation of water,” which was alſo the opinion of Wepfer (z), the 
author of this laſt obſetvation, in that part of the Scholia, which, as well as 
his name, is omitted in the Sepulchretum. And if you join this.obſervation, 
as well as thoſe two of the hydrocephalus, that I laſt pointed out, with the 
hiſtory of the oſtler (a), as far as it relates to the diſeaſe of the pituitary gland, 
you will readily underſtand, that among other of its diſorders, a congeſtion 
of viſcid.mucus therein does not very rarely happen; and to this cauſe, per- 
haps, we muſt refer that tumour of the ſteatomatous kind, found in this 
gland in the year 1707, by the ſame Manfredi whom 1 commended above (6). 
And that the other paſſages may alſo be ſometimes ſtopp'd up, you will 
conceive, if, when you read in the Sepulchretum (c), the delcription given 
by Pechlinus, of a diſſection of a hydrocephalus, you obſerve, that under a 
great quantity of limpid ſerum, © there was in the bottom of the ventricles 
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« a ropy and pituitous lymph, which had applied itſelf, like glue, to the 
« ſides of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain, and the edges of the ven- 
<« tricles.” 

37. An occluſion of the infundibulum, however, hinders the defluxion of 
moiſture, from all the ventricles of the brain, into the pituitary gland, as 
that did which Brunnerus gives the relation of (d); and in like manner, thoſe 
which Littre (e), and others, amongſt whom is the celebrated Haller (),. 
have given inſtances of from their own knowledge, But how far a coalition 
of the borders of the fornix with the baſis of the lateral ventricles, or a 
very cloſe compreſſion of theſe parts to one another, can hinder a defluxion 
from thoſe cavities, remains yet to be enquir'd. But at length I will conclude 
this letter, as I promis'd you. Farewel. 


0” 
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Which treats of the Apoplexy, as ariſing neither from a 
Sanguineous nor a, Serous Cauſe. 


I, HE apoplexy, as Boerhaave (4), according to cuſtom, excellently 

ſays, ©. is properly divided into the fanguineous and pituitous 
<« but the diviſion is by no means perfect, fince there are alſo apoplexies 
« from ſerum, from atrabilis, from polypi, and from other cauſes.” And I 
am alſo of the ſame opinion with him, ſome little points excepted, who have 
in like manner, taken my notions of this diforder ** from the anatomical in- 
“ ſpection of bodies that died of this diſeaſe.” Therefore, when I divided 
apoplexies into ſanguineous and ſerous (5), I did not divide the diſeaſe it- 
ſelf, but rather the more frequent diſſections of apoplectic bodies, which had 
happen'd to others, but eſpecially to Valſalva and me: at the ſame time in- 
genuouſly confeſſing, that other cauſes of apoplexies, beſide blood and ſe- 
rum, were frequently found, ſome of which I will now propoſe in this letter, 
as I at that time promis'd you. And I us'd the diſtinction of ſerous, in op- 
poſition to ſanguineous, rather than pituitous, becauſe I conſider'd it as the 
more frequent. For though I do not doubt the veracity of Columbus (c), 
when he ſays, ** that he had more than once diſſected thoſe who died of a 
e violent apoplexy ; and that, in their brain, he had found a great quantity 
<« of water; but tranſparent and glutinous;“ yet I believe he ſaw what was 
leſs frequently to be met with; unleſs you, perhaps, can ſuppoſe, that he 
attended rather to the appearance, than the real nature, of that fluid, under 


(4) Ibid. obſ. 12. (a) Aphor. de cognoſc. morb. $ 1012. 
(e) Mem. de VAcad. R. des Se. A. 170%. (5) Epiſt. 2. n. 6. 
% Icon. Anatom. Faſcicul. 7. in Explic. (c) De Re Anat. I. 15. 
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the pia mater (d); which, at firſt ſight, appears like a jelly. But if he did 
really find a fluid of a pituitous nature, which was at that time commonly 
believ'd to be the cauſe of apoplexies, he did right to inſert his obſervations 
of that kind, in a book which he entitled, De iis quæ raro in anatome -repe- 
riuntur. Nor was Varolius (e) leſs in the right, (whoſe paſſage, though alſo 
quoted before (F), it is perhaps more juſt to interpret after this manner) if 
with a view to the ſame pituita, he denied, that a greater quantity of recre- 
« mentitious matter was found in the ventricles of the brain of apoplectic 
&« perſons, than is generally found in others.” But let me go on to fulfil 
my promiſe, beginning with two hiſtories from Valſalva. 7 
2. A man, of three-and-thirty years of age, of a ſanguineous temperament, 
ſlender, and afflicted te a rupture, was much given to the uſe of wine and 


tobacco. This man began to have a pain in the left part of his head, eſpe- 
cially at the occiput ; Which was follow'd by a pain and weakneſs of the 
muſcles of the neck, on the ſame fide. At firſt there was a violent fever; 
but it afterwards ſeem'd to remit; and his pulſe not only became ſlow, but 
weak alſo, and had little power of reſiſtance : at the ſame time his ſtrength 
began to decay; ſo that every motion of the body was difficult. Moreover, 
after an interrupted delirium, an aphonia came on, nor could the patient 
move himſelf any more; but dying thus in a very ſlow manner, at length, 
after the fourteenth day, was no more. | 
| While the brain was taken out of the cranium, a little purulent matter 
was obſerv'd on its baſis. This being wip'd way, while the brain was handled, 
freſh matter was ſeen in the ſame place: that is to ſay, it had come out from 
the ventricles, through the infundibulum; and both the ventricles, but eſpe- 
cially the right, overflow'd with it. For in the corpus ſtriatum of this ven- 
tricle was a foramen, which communicated with a ſinuous ulcer, that occu- 
pied a third part of the ſubſtance which compos'd the baſis of the brain on 
the right ſide, The brain was not vitiated on the left fide, Having inſpected 
theſe things, we diſſected the ſcrotum on account of the hernia, and found 
the inteſtines ſo cloſely adhering to the teſticle, and its involving membranes, 
that they could by no means be replac'd. | 
3. If extravaſated blood were converted into pus, you would perhaps 
think, from comparing this with other diſſections deſcrib'd in the third let- 
ter (g), that this caſe alſo was an apoplexy ariſing from extravaſated blood, 
which had firſt hollow'd out for itlelt that cavern in the brain; and preſently 
being turn'd into pus, had broken through the corpus ſtriatum, and ruſh'd 
into the ventricle which lay over it, and ſo into the other. But as other 
hiſtories already produc'd, and to be produc'd on future occaſions (5), will 
ſufficiently prove, that blood really continues in its original form, and does 
not become pus; it is better to conjecture, that an abſceſs being by degrees 
form'd in the brain, a violent fever was excited, at the ſame time when its 
matter was converted into pus; which being done, the fever, according to 
cuſtom, remitted (i); but that preſently this pus, having made its way through 
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1 
(4) Vid. Epiſt. 6. n. 12, 13. 5) Epift. Anat. 13. n. 23. & Epiſt. Anat. 
(-) De nerv. optic. Epiſt. 5 Mo —_ 15. 4 | g ent 
% Epiſt. 2. n 7. & epiſt. 4. n. 1, (i) Hippoc, ſ. 2. aph. 47. 
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the corpus ſtriatum, and overflow 'd into the ventricles, that diſorder of the 
apoplectic kind was brought on. There is an obſervation of Laubius (+) 
extant, which 1 ſhall probably take notice of in another place, that might be 
compar'd with this, if the ſeat of the abſceſs was more clearly pointed out; 
although an apoplexy from pus ſucceeded a violent fever after a much longer 
time. For it appears, that the pus flow'd out from the left hemiſphere of 
the brain, above the os petroſum ; but I do not ſo well underſtand, where 
„towards the thalami,“ (both the thalami, doubtleſs, as theſe words always 
ſignify, not to ſpeak of the preceding affection of both eyes) I ſay, where the 
pus was © before ſhut up towards the thalami neryorum opticorum.“ Yet 
the ſource of that pus, which was ſeen by Valſalva in another diſſection, was 
ſtill more obſcure; and this alſo happen'd in a patient, who died, if not of 
a true apoplexy, at leaſt of a diſorder of that kind. The hiſtory is as follows: 
4. A woman, more than forty years of age, after having her monthly 
evacuations greatly diminiſh'd, was attack'd with a cancerous tumour in her 
left leg; which being afterwards ulcerated, and other ulcers alſo beginning 
in the ſame leg, conſiderable pain, and almoſt continual fever, came on. She 
had now borne it a year and more, when quite tir'd of her continual pains 
and uneaſineſs, ſhe begg'd of Valſalva that he would amputate the leg, which 
was now incurable by any method whatever. Valſalva conſented, and per- 
form'd the operation with ſucceſs ; but when it came to the third day, a livid 
colour appear'd in the ſtump, which continuing two days, a plaſter of emol- 
lients and volatiles was applied, and the lively colour was reſtor'd to the part. 
In the mean while, the fever became every day more violent, and degene- 
rated into an acute one, The right parotid gland was ſo much ſwol'n and 
enlarg*d, that for more than twenty-four hours ſne could not ſwallow even 
liquid aliment. But profuſe ſweats coming on, the fever remitted, the ſwel- 
ling of the parotid was diſcuſs'd, and every thing ſeem'd to proceed very well. 
Moreover, when about the thirtieth day, by reaſon of ſome error in diet, 
the acute fever had return'd, and laſted ſome days, it was again carried off 
by ſweats. Notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, the cure of the wound was 
not prevented going on, till at length the cicatrix being almoſt completed, a 
perfect cure ſeem'd at hand. But about the third month after the ampu- 
tation, when the patient was taken out of bed, ſhe was ſeiz'd with a diſorder 
of the apoplectic kind. For a diminution of feeling and motion, in the 
whole right ſide of the body, was join'd with. delirium and convulſions: 
which diſorders, though they ſeem'd to remit for ſome days, yet return'd 
more violently, and carried off the patient, The ſkull being open'd, a large 
quantity of pus was found ſtagnating in the left ventricle of the brain; but 
no injury was found in the brain itſelf : yet it might be ſuſpected, that the 
— which had been before carried into the leg, was now carried into the 
rain. | | 2 79 
5. This ſuſpicion, however, has a very difficult and obſcure explication: 
for the matter, which had been before carried into the leg, was made pus in 
the ulcers of the leg, but in the brain no ulcer was any where found. Or if 
we ſuppoſe that part of the purulent matter was carried back into the blood, 
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why did not this flow rather to the wound, which was not yet perfectly heal'd? 
I ſhould rather chuſe to ſuſpect, that at the time of the acute fevers, matter 
was collected in ſome internal part of the body, and an abſceſs was ſorm'd; 
if Valſalva himſelf, who was ſo diligent in his attendance on the woman, and 
ſo ſtudious to enquire into all her complaints, and their cauſes, had not more 
than ſufficiently prov'd, that no fuch thing had ever happen'd, by thinking 
that it was not neceſſary to diſſect any other part of the body but the head. 
What then? Shall we believe that it was rather a pus like humour, than a 
true pus? The great ſkill of Valſalva in chirurgical matters does not ſuffer 
us to believe this, as he expreſsly ſays, that he found pus in the ventricle. 
It is better therefore to wait till light is thrown on it by ſome other hiſtory, - 
than to give out any raſh or haſty deciſion. In the mean while, 1 fhall go 
on to detcribe to you forme of my own hiſtories; the two firſt of which ſeem, 
in ſome meaſure, to anſwer to thoſe two of Valſalva juſt now related. 

6. A woman of Padua, by name Jacoba, the wife of Angelo Zanardi, (for- 
by reaſon of finding thirteen ribs on each fide of her, I enquir'd out her 
name, and noted it down, which I am not us'd to do among the common. 
people) being in the fifty ninth year of her age, was ſeiz'd with an apo- 
plexy. To this a violent fever ſucceeded. And on theſe accounts being 
brought into the hoſpital, ſhe continued to live ſome days. Although ſhe 
could not ſpeak, yet ſhe ſeem'd to underſtand on the firft day; for ſhe gave 
of her own accord the ſound arm to the phyſicians, to have her pulſe felt. 
The found arm was the left; for the right limbs had neither feeling nor mo- 
tion, and moreover, ſeem'd to be in fome meaſure contracted from convulſion. 
So the eye-lids of the right eye were paralytic, ard almoſt clos'd. Her face 
was red. She had no difficulty in fwallowing fluids. op 

When I heard that the woman was dead, and heard this relation of her, I ſo 
much the more willingly undertook the diſſection of the body, for the ſake 
of the ſtudents; becauſe, if the injury in the brain was organical, they hop'd + 
they ſhould certainly ſee it on the left fide, according to the obſervations of 
Valſalva, confirm'd in an epiſtle (/), at that time lately publiſt'd by me. They 
attended this diſſection, therefore, in great crowds, together with many learned 
men, and others; for the diſſection was accurately perform'd, and laſted 
many days. However, I ſhall ſpeak of nothing here but what was found to- 
be præternatural, or unuſual. . 

Firft of all, I obſery'd the unequal nutrition of the body, which was in 
other reſpects of a proper ſtature. For the trunk and thighs were fat; but 
the feet and legs, and particularly the upper limbs, were ſlender and lean. . 
It was thirteen hours after death, when the abdomen was open'd; and though. 
the weather was cold, for it was in the laſt days of the year 1740, yet the 
Enoaking viſcera retain'd a ſmart warmth even then, and an hour after. The 
omentum was drawn up to the ſtomach, which appear'd ſmall; whereas the 
imall inteſtines, and part of the large ones, were ſomewhat turgid with air. 
The inteſtines had alſo been carried up by the bladder, which being diſtended. 
wich urine, and having no covering but its own fat, rais'd itſelf ſix inches 
above the os pubis. On comprefling the bladder with my hand, a. high- 
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colour d lixivious urine; but not foetid, came forth with difficulty, and by 
deops; for pthc; rous veſſels, at the upper orifice of the urethra, and 
ſome ſpace above it, were very much diſtended with blood, and blackiſh ; 
and in ke manner, thoſe which ran through the internal ſurface of the 
urethra, though not in quite ſo great a degree: and from thence you will 
naturally imagine, that theſe parts had not been merely 1nflam'd, but even 
were on the point of mortification, Moreover, the internal ſurface of the 
bladder was diſtinguiſh'd here and there with bloody points. In the cavity 
of the uterus we obfery'd ſomewhat of a yellowiſh humour. Nor was there 
any thing more to obſerve of the viſcera, in the abdomen, except that the 
gall-bladder was very turgid with a brown bile, as it ſeem'd to the eye, but 
which flain'd with a high yellow; and wich this inteſtine the colon, where 
t lay neareſt to the gall-bladder, was colour d. In that bile were ſome feu 
concretions, all ſmall and ſoft, except one, which was compacted into a firm 
hard calculus, and equal in diameter to the point of your hetle finger. The 
figure of it was round, and its furface every where granulated ; ſo that ex- 
cept its colour, which was cineritious, and its having ſomewhat 
in it, it might very eaſily have been taken for one of that ſort of fweet-mears 
commonly catl'd fugar-plumbs, which are made of coriander-ſeeds, cover d 
over with ſugar, fo as to have a rough ſurface. j 29105 
In the thorax, the right lobe of the lungs was in great meaſure connected 
to the pleura; and the upper part of it, poſteriorly, ſs corrupted, perhaps 
from an old diforder, that it diſcharg'd a very i-{melttng humour. This 
being wip'd away, and the viſcera taken ont, both from thence and from the 
abdomen, I obſerv'd and demonſtrated two things; the one in the diaphragm, 
and the other in the ribs and vertebre : which, though they have no re- 
ference to the preſent diforder, are nevertheleſs worthy to be related, on ac- 
count of their extraordinary nature. In the diaphragm were two foramina; 
very near to each other, but quite diftin& ; which gave paſſage to veins from 
the belly to the cheft. For beſides the larger foramen, which is always to be 
found, and ſerves to tranſmit the trunk of the vena cava itſelf, another alſo 
apprar'd near the anterior border of the firſt, carrying through it one of the 
hepatic veins, to be inferted a little higher than uſual, that is, above the dia- 
phragm, into the trunk of vena cava: and the ribs were fix and- twenty in 
number. For on each fide, below the twelfth, was another Iittle one, join'd 
by a true articulation with the body of the firſt lumbar vertebra; but they 
were fo ſhort, that the length of either did not exceed two inches, whereas 
the other twelve on each ſide ſeem'd to be longer than uſual. The number 
of the lumbar vertebræ was fix; or, if you chuſe to reckon that, to which 
the little ribs were affix'd, among the vertebrę of the thorax, (though in 
other reſpects it was moſt like the lumbar) then there were thirteen of thoſe, 
and five lumbar. But the body of the fifth, having its uſual magnitude and 
form, and the ſame proceſſes join'd-to it, unleſs that the poſterior was a little 
leſs than uſual, was fo ſituated, that it inclin'd forwards, and to the right. 


It was divided from the os ſacrum by a very thin cartilage; and, even the 


left border, being connate therewith, was join'd to it in another manner 
likewiſe. For a kind of bony wing was ſent out on each fide, which leaving 
a foramen for the paſſage of the nerves, and filling up almoſt the whole in- 
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terval, was plac'd betwixt che tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ, and the 
upper ſides of the os ſacrum, and was cloſely connected with them by the 
joint call'd ginglymus. And the os ſacrum was a little ſnorter than uſual, 
leſs hollow'd in its anterior ſurface, and, as it went down, inclin'd a little to 
the right ſide, But if we except this lower vertebra already ſpoken of, 
there was nothing at all in the whole chain of them that was preternatural. 

But let us now go on to the head, for the ſake of which, principally, this 
diſſection was perform'd. While the ſkull was ſaw'd through, a quantity 
of ſerum came forth; and the upper part of it being taken off, and the 
brain being diſſected in its natural ſituation, we firſt obſerv'd, that the dura 
mater was thicken'd. And the veſſels that ran through the pia mater, were all 
diſtended with blood, as if they had been fill'd by injection. This blood was 
ſuch as that of the whole body was, black, and not very fluid. And under 
; the ſame membrane, in the convolutions of the brain, was ſeen a tranſparent 
water, of the ſame kind with that which was found in the lateral ventricles 
only, afterwards; yet the choroid plexuſſes were not at all diſcolour'd, al- 
though they had veſicles upon them, turgid with water, and one of theſe 
veſicles was equal even to the bigneſs of a grape. This was ia the left plexus, 
which being taken off, the tfalamus nervi optici appear'd not of the ſame 
colour as the right thalamus, but brown. As I cut the brain into ſmall 
pieces, I obſery'd, that every other part of it was natural and ſound ; but 
that the medullary ſubſtance, which was on the external ſide of the left tha- 
lamus, ſpoken of above, was very ſoft, and liquefied, and was found to be 
mixt with a certain bloody fluid, of a colour almoſt effete ; ſo that nothing 
but a diſagreeable ſmell was wanting to make us pronounce it abſolutely 
rotten. * 1 he ſpace of the brain, which this diſorder occupied, was larger 
than that which the largeſt walnut would have taken up; and that colour of 
the bloody fluid was moſt manifeſt in the middle thereof, It was more na- 
tural to take notice of this difference, becauſe the cerebrum, in general, as 
I ſaid, was of its natural colour; and not only more hard than the cerebel- 
lum, but even endow'd with a wonderful hardneſs every where, eſpecially. 
in the whole right hemiſphere ; and had only in that place I have mention'd. 
a kind of bloody colour, and a looſe ill-compacted ſubſtance. 

7. I believe that this was an apoſtem ſui generis (m), which is agreeable 
to the opinion even of Avicenna (), that an apoplexy might have its origin 
« from an apoſtem form'd by repletion;” the violence of which was en- 
creas'd in the patient in _ queſtion, by the water being extravaſated, and by. 
the veſſels being diſtended. But this apoſtem happen'd about the very place, 
in which, as I have already ſaid, organical injuries moſt frequently happen, 
according to my obſervations (o): and in the firſt hiſtory of Valſalva, we 
have an apoplexy ariſing from an abſceſs, which was form'd in the very ſame 
place (p). Moreover, both in that, and in the other (), and this of mine 
alſo, you ſee this doctrine confirm'd, that the injury of the brain is found. 
in that hemiſphere, which is oppoſite to the paralytic ſide of the body. 
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8. But the inflammation of the bladder in our apoplectic patient, and its. 
t diſtenſion with urine, in conſequence thereof, brings to my mind that 
— collection of -urine, which I found in the oſtler, whoſe hiſtory I have 
iven you (r); and that alſo, which was no. leſs conſiderable, that I found 
in the bladder of an old woman, whoſe hiſtory I ſhall give you hereafter (6). 
From theſe obſervations, and others of this kind, you will underſtand how 
eaſily it may happen, that when apoplectic 33 drag on life a little longer 
than uſual, a new acceſſion of diſorders ſhall be brought on from a retention 
of urine; which retention is leſs likely to be obſerv'd, becauſe, as they can 
ſwallow but few things, and thoſe liquid only, and the urine frequently, by 
reaſon of the weakneſs of the ſphincter veſicæ, runs away by drops, and wets 
the bed; the attendants are ſatisfied with theſe diſcoveries, and never think 
of warning the phyſician of a retention of urine. It ſhould be the buſineſs 
of phyſicians, therefore, to order, that the lower part of the belly be now 
and then felt, ſo that if a fulneſs of the bladder indicate, that the urine is 
not diſcharg'd, ſome art ſhould be made uſe of; and if the caſe require it, 
a ſilver catheter, which is eaſily done in women, ſhould be introduc'd by the 
hand. | 
9. But perhaps you will expect, that I ſay ſomething of thoſe two circum- 
ſtances, which I mention'd merely on account of their extraordinary nature. 
I will therefore tell you, what I immediately ſaid on that occaſion, to thoſe- 
who were preſent, as | am us'd to do. As to the two foramina, obſerv'd in 
the ſeptum tranſverſum, through one of which one of the hepatic veins paſs'd, 
to go up to the vena cava; I confeſs it was rare; but it was much more ex- 
traordinary, that I demonſtrated the very ſame circumſtance three times in 
the ſpace of two montlis: twice in the theatre, in the month of February, 
and once in the hoſpital, the month after. But I have not only ſeen two, as 
in theſe three bodies, but I have even ſeen three foramina 4n the diaphragm,, 
once and again (*; one very large to tranſmit the cava, and two leſſer ones. 
to give paſſage to two hepatic veins: the firſt time was at Bologna, in the 
ear 1700, in a diaphragm which was publicly demonſtrated there, when 
I aſſiſted Valſalva in his diſſections; a rough ſketch of which, drawn by my- 
ſelf, I ſtill preſerve; and the ſecond at Padua, before the year 1726, which 
one obſervation only, I mention'd in the firſt of the Epiſtolæ Anatomi- 
ce(t), without ever thinking, as frequently happens, of the other, which: 
was of a more ancient date; and to this paſſage it is, that the very learned. 
and ingenious anatomiſt Haller, refers (u), where he confirms, that what 
] have obſerv'd is indeed very rare.” | 
10. But in regard to the number of ribs; as I once ſaw only eleven (x), 
fo, I ſay, I once ſaw thirteen, and not oftner; and I confeſs that Galen 
wrote truly (y), when he aſſerted, © theſe appearances to be ſo rare, that 
« you will ſcarcely find ſo great a number of ribs in one among a thouſand z** 
yet he declar'd-the firſt number to. be much more extraordinary than the: 


(r) Epiſt. 4. n. 19. (2) Diſſert. de Muſc. Diaphragm, ad 5. 7. 
(-) Epiſt. 56. n. 12. litt. c. 6 0 

(*) Vid. & Epiſt. 60. n. 6, (x) Vid. Adv. Anat. 2. Anim. 33. in fin. 
(:) n. 26. | (.y), de Anat. Admin. I. 8. c. 1. 
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. other. In reſpe& to the ſecond number, however, which is thirteen, Arch- 
angelus Piccolhominus (z), without doubt, believ'd what he ſaid to be true, 
when he affirm'd, © that all antiquity had obſerv'd, that if the ribs excee 
<« their natural number, it was in one fide only that a fupernumerary one 
« was, and not in both.” And indeed Columbus'(s) ablo, had found only 
„ one little rib,” beſide the twenty- four, as what he has added ſignifies, 
and the marginal notes confirm. Neverthelefs, not to mention Bauhin (3), 
whom Piccothominus could not have read, and who ſays, that he had found 
thirteen ribs on each ſide, in ſuch a manner, that in the left eight were true, 
and in the right fix ſpurious; he might have known, that Columbus himſelf 
had afterwards ſeen (c) even © fix and twenty ribs.” And that Falloppius (d) 
had found, in two bodies, the number of the ribs encreas'd ta thirteen in 
«+ each fide, by the addition of two ribs, fo ſmall, that they ſeem'd rather 
„ to be rudiments of ribs only.” And with theſe obſervations of Fallop- 
pius, mine very well agrees, as it does alſo in that which he adds, « that the 
«- coarticulation, which, in other men, is us'd to be in the tweltth vertebra 
<« of the thorax, was not at all varied in theſe.” But you readily ſee how 
far what he has ſaid differs from my obſervations, when he tells us, “that 
t he had found thirteen thoracic vertebræ in them, but in the loins only 
tour; which Columbus and Bauhin ſaid nothing of. Though, perhaps, 
—— ou may think, there is ſome reaſon to ſaſpe&, that che vertebra deſcrib'd 
| me, as a fifth lumbar, belong'd in fact to the os ſacrum; bat if you at- 
tend to all the circumſtances; or rather, if you look never fo ſighrly on the 
bone; which 1 preſerve by me; there is no doubt but you will determine at 
firſt bluſh, chat it is rather to be reckon'd among the vertebræ of the loins. 
Nor indeed have I been more prolix on this head, becauſe I was ignorant 
how many anatomiſts after him have ſeen the ſame thing; but becauſt I was 
not willing, that in reading this obſervation you ſhould be uninform'd of 
thoſe circumſtances which others have omitted For you know, that by rea- 
ſon of the ſituation in which the two thirteenth ribs were found, not being 
ſpecify'd, Hunauld had undertaken (e) to explain their origin in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his explication takes place when they are in the fame ſituation in 
which he ſaw them, to wit, above the two uppermuſt ribs; and not when 
they ate where I found them, to wit, below / the two lowermoſt. Nor does 
the ſuſpicion of ſome people eſcape you, that when they are found in this 
place, they are nothing more than the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt lumbar 
vertebre, a little longer than uſual: and not true ribs beſide them, con- 
nected by a moveable joint, as I have ſhewn. But let us return to thoſe 
things which are really preternatural. 
11. A taylor, who us'd to drink very hard, being taken ſpeechleſs, died 
within two days. Alexander Bonis, vhom 1 have before commended, and 
other learned Venetian phyſicians, and the young ſtudents in anatomy, not 
being able to inform themſelves of any more circumſtances relative to him, 
and having had the body given to them, begg'd of me, that I would diſſect, 


(2) 1. 8. Anat. Prælect. 8. de) I. 16. | 
(a) de Re Anat. I. 1. c. 19. | (4) obi Anat. | 
(5) Anatom. I. 2. c. 8. (e) Mem. de l' Acad. R. des Sc. A. 1741. 
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and carefully demonſtrate the brain. This was about the end of March, in the 
year 1708. The viſcera of the abdomen. were all ſound. In the left cavity of 
the thorax, was a little bloody water. The lungs were rather heavy, and upon 
prt fſure emitted a kind of froth, yet their fubſtance was ſound. The heart was 
flaccid z and in the right ventricle, auricle, and pulmonary artery, were po- 
lypous concretions. In the left ſide were none, but only a little half-con- 
creted blood in the ventricle. The aggeres, as Valſalva has ſince call'd them ). 
of the ſemilunar valves; were very prominent, and of the hardneſs almoſt 
of a cartilage. In the aorta, and the carotids, was a large quantity of fluid. 
blood, but ſtill more in the pulmonary artery. | 

When the head was fever'd from the trunk, much water ran out of the 
vertebral tube, and the fame kind of uid was preſently ſeen under the pia 
mater, in great quantities, not withqut an appearance of jelly. But what 
fruck us moſt was a kind bf white ſanies, extended over all the ſurface of 
the anterior lobes of the cerebrumz which matter, when accurately examin'd, 
appear'd to be a true ſanies, but inodorous, being inherent in the very ſub- 
ſtance of the pia mater; the ſurface of the brain being, as far as we could. 
judge by our ſenſes, altogether unhurt. This membrane alſo was eaſily ſe- 
pony from the brain, by the gentle drawing of the hand; and the cere- 

rum, cerebellum, and nerves, had the greateſt Raccidity imaginable... All 
the veſſels, even the ſmalleſt and internal veſſels, were turgid with blood; 
and in the ſinuſſes, eſpecially the largeft, were polypous concretions. In the 
lateral ventricles we obſerv'd there was a little water, and that the colour of 
the plexuſſes was ſomewhat pale and dilute; and, finally, in the pineal gland, 
was a very little bit of hardiſh matter. 

12. Even our Adverſaria will prevent you from inſiſting upon this little 
bit of hardifh ſubſtance (g), as therein I have mention'd, that the fame kind of 
matter has often been found in the pineal gland both by me and by others; 
and our letters to you alſo will prevent it, as in theſe you will ſee that obſer- 
vation confirm'd (5). Do not, however, imagine, that I do not ſuppoſe it 
2 diſeaſe, for I do; but a diſeaſe, the effects of which are very obſcure and 
uncertain, becauſe it ſometimes occurs without any foregoing ſymptoms, 
ſometimes has evident ſigns of diforder preceding it, and at other times is > 
join'd with. different diforders of the brain. And indeed, John Salzman, 
who was when living a very learned phyſician, . in his “ Diſſertation on the 
« -pineal:gland becoming ſtony,” after having more r any other 
to this day, collected almoſt all the examples of this gland being caleulous, 
which were at that time extant, did not doubt (i), but that it was the cauſe 
of intolerable pains in the head, or of idiotiſm, when it was become uni- 
verially (tony, as in the man fpoken of by Pfeilius in Schenck, in a virgin 
by Mangetus from Drelineurt, and in the old man from King, as it is found 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of England. But it is not certain, whether 
the ſtone found by Pfeilius was this gland petrified ;- and King found greater 
diſorders than that in the brain, at the ſame time; and Drelincurt did not 
only find the gland ſtony, but encreas'd even to the bigneſs of a hen's egg: 


—— 


Cf) Diſſert. Anat. I. n. 10. I (4) VI. n. 12. X. * 17. XI. n. 11. 
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ſo that, had it been an hydatid, or any thing elſe whatever, it would doubt- 
leſs, by its encreas'd bulk, have brought on conſiderable diſorder. But as to 
what relates to the nature of this diſorder, it has ſeem'd to ſome men of 
learning, and particularly to Jo. Valentinus Scheidius, in that diſſertation (4) 
in which I ſee he has far exceeded thoſe celebrated obſervators in other in- 
ſtances, who have aſſerted, that the brain, being become a ſtony concretion, 
as was believ'd, was only degenerated into bone; it ſeem'd, I ſay, that this 
induration found in the pineal gland, was to be referr'd to the claſs of bony, 
rather than of ſtony, concretions. Which though I cannot deny of thoſe 
little bodies, that were ſeen by neither of us? yet I can ſafely affirm of thoſe. 
which I myſelf found, that they were to appearance ſtony ; inaſmuch as 
being compreſs'd betwixt my fingers, they ſeparated into little rough ſandy 
particles, and were therefore evidently friable ; which property he gives as 
the chief criterion whereby to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. And to 
this purpoſe, alſo, is applicable what I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter (7), that I have 
ſometimes found within this gland a mucous yellowiſh matter ; and often the 
ſame matter, and of the ſame colour, on the outſide of the gland, and on 
its anterior ſurface, and eſpecially at its baſis anteriorly (m): which matter 
being ſometimes not very hard, or ſcarcely harden'd at all, yet when com- 
preſs'd between the fingers, ſeem'd evidently to contain ſome little ſandy par- 
\ ticles. But in the ſame places, in other bodies, it was manifeſtly concreted 
into ſmall granules (n); or though this matter itſelf was not found, yet ſome 
hardiſh little bodies were found in its place (o). But is it not more probable, 
that theſe corpuſcles, whether they were within or without the body of the 
gland, ſince they appear'd to us of the ſame colour, as that ſandy matter 
generally is, to wit, yellow, or yellowiſh, and to Vieuſſeus alſo (p), to Lau- 
ius (2), and to Salzman (7), were really calculi, form'd by degrees from 
the earthy particles of that matter concreted, as the watry were more and 
more conium'd, than little bones? eſpecially ſince others who have ſeen them, 
a very few excepted, have call'd them, ſand, gravel, and ſmall ſtones; and 
not only thoſe who are ſpoken of by Salzman, bur others alſo who had written 
before, and among thole, two whom the celebrated Haller (s) points out, 
Pechlinus and Brunnerus, and-thoſe who liv'd afterwards, whom we read of, 
for inſtance, in the Acta Cæſar. N. C. Acad. (7); and beſides theſe, that ce- 
lebrated man Phil. Conradus Fabricius (2); and becauſe we cannot mention 
all of them particularly by name, he at leaſt whom we u very lately read, the 
ingenious Martinett (x), by whom three calculi of this kind were found in 
the diſſection of the archbiſhop of Ravenna. But if you examine the author, 
who, when I attend to my peculiar obſervations of theſe appearances occurring 
on the outſide of the gland, ſeems to be by far the firſt who has made mention 
of them, you will naturally object, that the ancient phyſicians look'd upon 


(+) De duob. oſſic. in cerebr. apopl. quæſt. (7) A 1. 1. c. 11. 7 
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theſe little bodies as bony or cartilaginous. That is to ſay, Galen, in his 
book De anatomicis admintfirationibus (y), the title of which promiſes no- 
thing of that kind, (and for this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, it has happen'd, that his 
=_ have never been quoted by any author on this occaſion, as far as I 
know, unleſs perhaps molt authors have underſtood them as Veſalius (a) did, 
who was on that account blam'd by Riolanus(a) ;) Galen, I ſay; writes, that 
in his time it was enquir'd, ©* whether any thing cartilaginous, or bony, was 
<« contain'd within the gland of the cerebrum, which from its turbinated 
« figure, or its likeneis to a pine-nut, is call'd by the Greeks zardpw? in like 


manner alſa, whether, in every heart, it was common to find a cartilaginous, 
or bony particle, or in large hearts only.” Nor let your opinion be biaſs'd 


by this circumſtance, that Galen places both theſe queſtions among the fri- 
volous ſubjects: for he ſhews, that the ſecond is a uſeful one, both in this 
work (4), and in that entitled, De «/# partium (c); ſince he has treated 
of it too largely to ſuffer us to ſuppoſe that he could eſteem it trifling ; fo 
that you ſee what he meant by the word frivolous. And why he endeavour'd 
to diſprove the firſt, you will know from Riolanus (d). But in our days we 
conſider both kinds of bone, not as naturally, but preternaturally form'd; 
and even I confeſs, that not only what I have hicherto found on the outſide of, 
but within the gland, has ſeem'd to me to be much leſs a bone, than a con- 


cretion ſimilar to a calculus, for the reaſons I have pointed out above. And 


you may alſo add this argument, that green concretions (and little ſtones of 
this colour have been found by Veſtius (e) in that place) may more eaſily be 


form'd from a green matter, than that green bones could be at any time ge- 


nerated. But however, if any appearances of this kind fall into my hands 
in, I have determin'd not only to attend to their hardneſs, or the ſmell of 
em when burnt, but alſo to enquire into their nature, by other experiments; 


and in the mean while, to leave the ſubjeft at large, as I have done on other 


occaſions. 

13. And I am ſtill more under a neceſſity of doing fo, in regard to the 
ſource of that true ſanies, which I deſcrib'd in the hiſtory of the taylor above. 
I ſhould ſuſpect, it was tranſlated from the lungs into the ſkull, if as I found 
them of a very ſtrong {mell, ſo I had found them injur'd in any part; as it 
ſcems that ſanies has been ſometimes carried from the brain to the uri 


Rare. both from other obſervations, and from that which the learned 


ippol. Franc. Albertini related, as obſerv'd by him in a barber; who being 
ſeiz d with pain in the head, and a ſenſe of weight in the vertex, from too 


long continuance in the heat of the ſun, and at — with fever, delirium, 
r 


diſtenſions of the nerves, lethargy, and palſy, was freed from his diſorder by 
a ſudden flow of urine, in which pus ſubſided. And indeed he was bad in 
his head ſome years; yet when theſe things were related to me, he was 
living, well, and ſound. And that pus might be carried from the lungs to the 
brain, (as I ſaid, I ſhould have conjectur'd in the caſe of the taylor) or from 


CY) 4+ C. Is a (3) L. 7. C. 10. (c) L. 6. C. 19. 
(z) De corp, bum. fabr. I. 1. c. 6. (4) C. cit. 1 
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the pleura in like manner, Duretus did not doubt, and Parrey ſeems to have 
aſcertain'd, as you read in the Sepulchretum ( f). 

14. Burt beſides pus being generated in the brain, or tranſlated thereto, 
I have no light ſuſpicions, from the diſſections I am about to relate, that other 
cauſes, hitherto leſs obſerv'd, may ſometimes bring on an apoplexy, or con- 
cur in the production of it. The firſt diſſection, though not perform'd in 
my preſence, I ſhall nevertheleſs give to you, juſt as if it were my own. 
For Nicolas Mediavia, public demonſtaror, and moſt deſervedly doctor of the 
ſacred college of phyſicians and philoſophers, was preſent, to whom I would 
truſt as readily as to myſelf, by reaſon of his known diligence, for theſe 
eight and thirty years paſt ; for it is ſo Jong ſince I began to exerciſe him in 
anatomical buſineſs; and fo great is his aſſiduity, that he has not only been 
| preſent at almoſt all the diſſections I have perform'd at Padua, but alſo fre- 
quently, by diſſecting and demonſtrating with me, has given me very uſeful, 
and very laudable aſſiſtance. In this manner, therefore, he made me the relation 
of a patient's hiſtory, whom he had in courſe attended, as phyſician at the 
hoſpital in Padua, and whom he order'd to be diſſected after death, under 
his inſpection. This was on the twerity-fourrh day of March, in the year 
1740; and on the ſame day he related it to me. 

15. An old man, who had an ulcer in his leg, was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with a 
pain in his head. As ſome diſorder ſeem'd to threaten the brain, he was imme- 
diately let blood that morning. Neverttheleſs, at the twentieth hour, he was 
attack'd with an apoplexy, and a palſy of the right limbs. A palſy of all 
the lower parts ſoon follow'd this, and in a few days death. | 

The head being examin'd, that artery with which the vertebrals anaſto- 
moſe, and thoſe which are carried directly over the corpus calloſum, were tur- 
gid with blood; but the remaining veſſels were not ſo. In both the lateral 
ventricles was a good quantity of water, and the plexus choroides were pale. 
The ſeptum lucidum was broken through anteriorly. But what was moft 
ſtriking, all the medullary ſubſtance of the right hemiſphere was very brown ; 
yet not that of the left. ; | | 

16. When I heard this relation, it brought to my mind the prieſt of 
Verona, in whom, after dying ſuddenly of an apoplexy, I found the whole 
medullary ſubſtance of the brain become brown, as I have written to you 
before (g). Whatever the cauſe of this change may be, for I then told you, 
that it did not ſeem to be blood from whence that white ſubſtance is ſo taint- 
ed, ſhould it not have a place among the cauſes of apoplexy? For although 
in this old man, the firſt palſy was on the right ſide, and the diſcoloration 
obſerv d on the ſame ſide of the brain, and not on the oppoſite; yet you know 
that the doctrine of Valſalva anſwers almoſt in all; though not altogether in 
all (5). But let us now go on to leſs obſcure ſubjects. | 

17. There was an Ethiopian at Venice, who was thirty years of age, of 
a muſcular make, and in good health, unleſs that in the laſt months he had 
been ſubject to a certain languor of his ſtomach, join'd with a ſlight ſweating, 
which, however, immediately went off, on taking food. This man, about 
the middle of July, in the year 1708, being very chearful with his friends 
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at breakfaſt, for it was in the morning, and ſtanding to play on the trumpet, 
as he us'd to do; while he was playing, fell. backwards ſo gradually and 
ſlowly, that his companions would have thought he did it by way of amuſe- 
ment, if they had not obſerv'd certain tremors 8 over his whole body 


as he fell. He died, however, the very moment that he fell. 

The celebrated Santorini, as he generally us'd, ſolicited me to be preſent 
at the diſſection. It was about the twelfth hour after death. We obſerv'd 
the upper limbs to be ſomewhat rigid, the neck was blacker than the other 
parts of the body, as if from ſtagnating blood, and the eyes were like the 
eyes of a living man. In the abdomen every thing was natural, except that 
the omentum was too ſhort, and the edge of the liver itſelf almoſt livid, 
and the membrane of the ſpleen on its adhering ſurface, grown white, and 
almoſt tendinous, in a certain ſpot. Therefore nothing took up our atten- 
tion more than a great number of lacteal veſſels, diſtended with chyle, and 
knotty, which embrac'd the ſmall inteſtines on the one hand by many roots, 
even on the parts oppoſite to the meſentery; and on the other hand, went 
in a radiated manner, towards the center of the meſentery, where very long 
and large glands appear'd. As we were about to open the thorax, we much 
wonder d at the unuſual hardneſs of the cartilages, that join'd the ſternum to 
the ribs, and eſpecially in that age. The lungs were entirely ſound, although 
the right lobe was in ſome places, and the left lobe in its whole upper part, 
connected to the pleura, by membranous bands; and both of them contain'd, 
more ſerum internally than uſual. In the pericardium alſo, was a larger 
quantity of water than uſual, and that was thick and turbid. But: the heart 
was of its natural firmneſs : and in its cavities was a fluid blood, Which was 
alſo found in conſiderable quantity in the aorta, and eſpecially in the pulmo- 
nary artery. On the external ſuriace of the heart, and in the whole of the. 
thorax, the blood-veſſels were very conſpicuous. At length, having open'd 
the brain, water was found under the pia mater: moreover, in the lateral 
ventricles, but eſpecially in the left, was more fluid contain'd than is natural: 
yet the plexus choroides were of their uſual colour, and had no hydatids. 

among their veſſels: and- the cerebrum was of its nafural firmneſs. The 
veſſels of the brain, and its ſinuſſes, were rather empty than full; and what 
little blood they had in them, was without the leaſt concretion; ſo that in 
this body the blood was found to be every where fluid. But we ſaw no where, 
except within the cranium, that appearance, for the ſake of which, princi- 
pally, I undertook to deſcribe this hiſtory to you. That is, the ſanguife- 
rous veſſels, which were alſo ſpoken of in the former diſſection, that paſs'd 
over the corpus calloſum, were diſtended with air, intermix'd with a little 
ſerum. So that artery likewiſe, which goes through the baſis of the medulla 
oblongata, and takes its origin from the junction of the vertebrals, and other 
veſſels allo, in the upper ſurface of the brain, were tranſparent from the in- 
cluded air, that diſtended them. 

18, Although other cauſes of this ſo ſudden death do not ſeem to have 
been wanting within the cranium, if thoſe things, which were propos'd in 
the laſt letter, pleaſe you; yet whether you believe, that they. are not alto- 
gether ſatisfactory here, or you think that this laſt cauſe, whenever if oc- 
curs, is principally to be attended ar I will not conceal what my opinion, 
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or rath=r my conjecture, is thereon ; and this, after having conſider'd all the 
arguments ; Sho made uſe of by the Italians, in their diſputations, about 
the beginning of this century. And I thall do it che more readily, becauſe 
] have obſerv'd the blood of. other bodies, and not this only, to be frothy, 
and intermix'd with air-bubbles. It is then certain, that air is naturally con- 
tain'd in the humours, and particularty in the blood; for to omit other more 
ambiguous proofs, if a ſegment of a veſſel, fuppoſe a venous one, of a 
living animal, be tied very tight wich a bandage on each ſide, and be cut 
off from its connections, and put into the machine of Boyle, fo that the cir- 
cumambient air may be drawn away, the air which is included within the 
veſſel will then greatly diſtend it. And indeed, if it were not fo, the force 
of the external air, with which we are ſurrounded, and every where com- 
preſs'd, would have ſuch an effect on the veſſels, as to put an immediate 
{top to the circulation of the blood ; which is now prevented by an equal 
reſiſtance within. For fince, like this external air, to uſe the words of Plato (i), 
«© when it is preternaturally compreſs' d, by its natural elaſticity, it endea- 
« youts to recover its former fituation;” therefore, while neither prevails, - 
but a perfect equilibrium is kept up, no danger can happen. But that it 
may afford this and other advantages to the blood, which it 1s needleſs to 
mention now, and no detriment; it is neceffary that the gir ſhoukd be diſ- 
rs'd in ſmall particles, ſo as to be almoſt diffoly'd, and imperceptibly mix'd- 
— For if they once extricate them ſelves from the embrace of theſe 
particles of blood, and one particle of air meet with another; like ſmall glo- 
dules of quickſilver, they immediately coaleſce into larger globules, and form- 
ing to themſelves a kind of coat from the viſcid ſerum of the blood, ap 
very conſpicuouſly in the form of bubbles; ot, to uſe the words of Plato (k) 
once more, Bubbles are form'd from the included air being ſurrounded 
« with moiſture, which, though they cannot be ſeen ſeparately, by reaſon 
« of their ſmallneſs, yet, when join'd together, and ſwell'd into a larger 
* bulk, they become extremely conſpicuous.” But theſe bubbles, or the 
air itſelf; which is ſet at liberty by their rupture, if it be interpos'd in any 
antity, betwixt the portions of blood, oppoſes their motion ; nor does it 
ﬀer the portions which are behind to be in contact with thoſe that go be- 
fore, or to communicate to them the impulſe which they have receiv'd from 
the heart, and larger arteries. And the blood alfo is lefs capable, on this ac- 
count, of being ſenſible to the impetus ; for the air being with difficulty 
impell'd into the ſmaller arteries, muſt have much more difficulty to pervade 
their more narrow defiles, as it is thruſt farther into the veſſels: and this 
anatomiſts are well acquainted with from experience, as frequently fome in- 
cluded air ſtands in the way of the liquor they have injected. The air, in 
the mean while, not only diftends the ſmaller veſſels, and ſtreightens others 
contiguous to them, but alſo takes away, in great meaſure, the power of 
contraction from thoſe which it has diſtended. And this being the ſtate of 
the queſtion, it appears, that if air ſhould beſet many of the ſmaller veſſels 
of any certain part at one time, the motion of the blood, and every thing 
depending thereon, muſt be interrupted. Suppoſe then, that this part is the 
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brain, and you will inftantly underſtand how an apoplexy may ariſe there - 
from: and you will commend. Hollerius (/), who expreſsly ſays, that apo- 
plexies © are brought on, even when the carotid arteries are obſtructed, in 
<« the retiform plexus, by flatus, or by any thing elſe :** and you will com-. 
mend ſtill more Hippocrates himſelf (mn), whoſe words are theſe: If much 
« flatus, or air, is diſpersd through the whole body, the whole man is pla - 
<« net-ftruck ; if through a part, that part is blaſted :** and a little lower, 
where he aſcribes even the epilepſy to flatus, that is, when a great quan- 
« tity of air is mixt with the blood through the whole body; for then,” fays' 
he, many obſtructions happen in many places throughout the veins; and 
e when the air comes into the larger veins, and thoſe that are fuller of blood, 
<« and4vts progreſs is check'd for a conſiderable time, the courſe of the blood 
<< is interrupted, thereby; for the air ſtagnates in ſome places, and pene- 
<« trates into fome parts more ſlowly, and others more quickly.” Perhaps 
you will here enquire, by what method the air gets at liberty from the par- 
ticles of blood with which it is involy'd, fo as to make this confuſion. And 
I will tell you what is my conject ure on this head, if you will give me leave, 
firſt, to deſcribe and explain to you the laſt hiſtory, in which air was not only: 
found in the veſſels within the cranium, but in all the veſſels of the body 
alſo, and that in great quantity. 15 | 21 
19. A fiſherman of Venice, of more than forty years of age, of a tall 
ſtature, and afflicted with a rupture, being liable to flatulent complaints in 
his belly, was ſaddenly ſeiz'd with them as he fat in his boat, and immedi- 
ately died. I diſſected the body in company with my friend, whom I men- 
non'd above, the celebrated Santorini, on the day after his death, which was 
in the year 1707, a little before the middle of October. His abdomen was 
ſwell'd, from the ſtomach and inteſtines being diſtended with air. The ſto- 
mach was alſo pretty red, from the veins which go into the gaſtro-epiploice 
being turgid with blood. And the trunk of the gaſtro-epiploice itfelt, which 
was in this body ſingle, was ſo tumid, that it would every where admit my 
forefinger. Yet no ſooner was it cut into, but it ſhrunk ; for it contain'd a 
large quantity of air, with a little frothy and black blood. The larger tract 
of the ſmall inteſtines was red for the length of a ſpan, except that for about 
three fingers breadth, where it went down into the hernial ſac, in the form of 
a ſmall arch, it was diſcolour'd with a gangrenous appearance; yet its ſub- 
ſtance, as well as that of the other inteſtines, was pretty firm, The fac alſo 
was ting'd with the ſame colour, but not ſo much, and looſely ſurrounded 
the inteſtine, without cohering with it: it was compos'd of the relax'd pe- 
ritoneum, and lay very near the tunica vaginalis of the ſpermatic cord, what- 
ever that be; bur ſtill on the outſide thereof. Not far from this, almoſt 
over the middle of the bones of the pubes, was another ſac form'd, not very 
large, into which, in like manner, another portion of the inteſtine had been 
us'd to fall; but it was at that time empty. The concave ſurface of the 
liver was here and there livid, yet to a very little depth in the ſubſtance. In 
the gall-bladder was contain'd bile, of a very deep, and almoſt black, yel- 
low; and in this bile was a calculus, which, in its fize, blackneſs, and gra · 
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nulated ſurface,” reſembled a mulberry ; and this being held over burning 
wax, did not take fire. The ſpleen was large, but firm. Before we touch'd 
the viſcera, we had ſeen bloody ſerum in the cavity of the abdomen, in ſuch 
a quantity, that we were oblig'd to make uſe of ſponges, to abſorb it. 

In the cavity of the thorax, however, was nothing of that kind. But 
the pericardium was ſo connected on all ſides with the heart, that by pulling 
away the former, the latter was in ſome places torn. The heart was large 
and flaccid. And black frothy blood, ſcarcely coagulated in any part of it, 
was found in both the ventricles : the ſame kind was alſo found in the right 
auricle, though with a more compact concretion ; but in very ſmall quan- 
tity. Nor was there any vein through the whole body, wherever we inſpected 
it, which was not diſtended with frothy and black blood. And a little of 
the ſame alſo was ſeen 'in the aorta and carotids, as they paſs through the- 
neck. And the trunk of the pulmonary artery was not only very turgid 
with this kind of blood, but with air alſo. The lungs were ſound, nòtwith- 
ſtanding the internal ſurface of the aſpera arteria was beſet with a kind of 
filthy humor, partly of a cineritious colour, and partly of the colour of to- 


| bacco. And the ſame tube where it lay on the neck, but the larynx till 


more, was internally black, livid, and, gangrenous; and the parts lying near 
it were in the ſame ſituation. While we were examining theſe parts, a thin 
pus, as if from a ruptur'd abſceſs, flow'd down into the pharynx, from the 
poſterior noſtrils, in a moderate quantity. | 

In the cavity of the cranium, the ſinuſſes, but particularly the other veſ- 
ſels, which go through the dura mater, were turgid with frothy blood ; as 
were all the veſſels whatever, that ran through the pia mater, whether in the 
baſis, or circumference, of the cerebrum, and cerebellum, or in the ventri- 
cles; and the ſmaller veſſels were ſtill more turgid than the large ones. 
Moreover, from the ſubſtance of the cerebrum and cerebellum, when cut in 


pieces, more large drops than I have ever ſeen, flow'd out ſpontaneouſly in 


every part. Between the two meninges was a little ſerum, and under the lower 
{till more; ſo that it was eaſily drawn off from the brain. There was a ſmall 
quantity of the ſame kind of ſerum in the lateral ventricles. - Yet the plexus 
choroides, notwithſtanding they had many veſicles diſtended with water on 
the poſterior part, were very red; and the ſubſtance of the brain, far from 
being lax, was very firm. In this body, however, I obſerv'd two circum- 
ſtances, which are deſcrib'd in the Adverſaria (): the firſt was a cavity within 
the beginning of the ſpinal marrow, of fo large a ſize, that I never ſaw the 
like, or any thing approaching thereto, before, or ſince; and as I then ex- 
preſsly acknowledg'd, that it was far beyond the bounds of nature, ſo now, 
] do not doubt, but it was much enlarg'd, from the expanſion of the extri- 
cated and elaſtic air. The ſecond was a vehement inflation of the interior 
membrane of the ſcrotum with the ſame air, being made up, as it naturally is, 
of cells every where communicating with one another. Which inflation was 
ſtill more to be atrended to, becauſe the ſcrotum was ſcarcely at all tumid, 
before we touch'd the body; yet in the little time in which the diſſection was 
perform'd, it was extended to that immenſe ſize. But this diſſection was 
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the ſooner finiſh'd, becauſe the gangrenous ſtench could be no longer born, 
either by me, or by thoſe who aſſiſted me in the diſſection. 

20. I have heard and read of diſſections, in ſome meaſure, ſimilar to this. 
For I remember that Valſalva ſaid, he had met with all the veins and the 
heart diſtended. with air, in a body he had diſſected : but he neither left a 
memorandum of it in writing, nor did he mention of what death the man 
died. And I know from the celebrated Verdrieſius (o), that Pechlinus, whoſe 
| obſervations are not now in my hands, © ſaw in the body of a man who 
% had died from the oppreſſion of long-continued pains in the belly, and 
te ſtreightneſſes in the cheſt, not only the abdomen, and ſtomach, fill'd with a 
large quantity of flatus, and blown up like a bladder, bur alſo the cavity 
<« of the heart, and its right auricle, immenſely encreas'd from the ſame cauſe; 
% ſo that the heart was, by two parts in three, larger than its natural ſize, 
<« but entirely empty of blood. And beſides this, the veins of the whole 
« body, the coronary not excepted, were diſtinguiſh'd by included air, and 
« exhibited to the eye a moſt beautiful picture; that is, an alternate mixture 
« of columns, of purple juice and aerial fluid, ſuch as is ſeen in ſome kinds 
6 of thermometers.” So the learned Jo. Henricus Grætzius (p) mentions a 
woman, ** who died, in a very miſerable manner, of continual faintings, pain, 
<« and ſuffocating anxieties ; in whoſe heart not the leaſt drop of blood was 
% found, but the cavities of it were univerſally diſtended with air: fo that 
% you would have call'd it a tympany of the heart.” And laſt of all, 
Ruyſch aſſerts (g, that he found. in a woman who died ſuddenly, a heart 
e enlarg'd to an amazing magnitude with air, of which it was full, almoſt 
4 without any blood: and this was evidently prov'd; for on thruſting the 
<« point of a knife into the heart, it ſubſided ſuddenly, as if it had been a 
t bladder fill'd with air, and touch'd with the point of a knife.” But all 
theſe found the heart itſelf diſtended with air, which I never ſaw. And even 
Ruyſch thought, that the woman had died from that cauſe, that is, from 
<« too great a quantity of air being collected together in the heart, and pre- 
<« venting. the entrance of the blood thereinto.“ 

21. That death alſo, which happens in quadrupeds from air being injected 
into their veins, ſeems to be referable to this claſs; I mean, as is the cafe 
in the Wepferian experiment, as Brunnerus (7) calFd it. And indeed, Ver- 
drieſius, whom I have already commended (5), has mention'd that experi- 
ment as made by Wepfer, who only by inflating with his mouth the ju- 
“ gular vein, did, once on a time, lay proſtrate and kill an ox, of a ſtupen- 
“e dous ſize.” And Rudolphus Jacobus Camerarius (7) confeſſes, that he 
was ſtirr'd up to make the like experiments with Wepfer, from the example 
of the ſheep and the cow, that were thus kill'd by him. But if Wepfer was 
really the author of that experiment, he muſt have perform'd it long before 
they wrote of it; yet I do not remember to have found the leaſt mention of 
this affair in any of thoſe writings which he publiſn'd before the year 1667: 
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in which year Redi (a), in a letter to Stenoni, mentions, that he had Kkill'd 
inſtantly, by the ſame experiment, two dogs and a hare; and within the ſix- 
|  teenth part of an hour, in like manner, a ſheep and two foxes ; and there- 
fore, he had been us'd, ever fifice that time, to affirm, that the intermiſſion 
of the pulſe was generally owing to ſome large bubble of air, which WAS 
paſſing through the heart : and this opinion he declar'd in a conſultation (x), 
on behalf of a perſon who labour'd under an intermiffion of the pulſe. But 
whoever made this experiment, even before Redi, Antonius Heydius, in 
thoſe obſervations which he publiſh'd in the year 1683 (), takes notice, that 
when he had at times injected air by the crural vein in dogs, it paſs'd 
through the abdomen with a rumbling noiſe, and in almoſt a moment of 
«+ time reach'd the heart; then that the dog was ſeiz d with convulfions 
« that reſpiration, and the motion of the heart, as far as could be perceiv'd, 
&« was ſo much at a ſtand, that the dog was cut open as being dead; that no 
% blood then flow'd out from the intercoſtal veins ; that the cheſt being 
< open'd, a motion was percely'd in the right auricle, which continu'd long after; 
« that the heart, together with the right auricle, was very much expanded 
+ << and that the point of the ventricles being cut off, pure unmix'd air firft 
' -< came forth, after that frothy blood, and laſt of all a fluid blood.” That 
Heydius did not inject a ſufficient quantity of air, or at leaft did not defer 
the diſſeQion ſo long as was requir'd for the animal to be quite dead, you 
may eaſily gather from the experiments of Brunnerus and Camerarius. For 
Brunnerus (z) began his experiment in the lame manner; and hearing a noiſe 
in the præcordia, he ſaw, preſently after, the dog fall proftrate, as if ſeiz'd 
'with a tetanus, and breathing very quick and faſt, and to all appearance 
about to expire; yet the animal ſoon after aroſe : but at the diſtance of an 
hour's time, by repeating the experiment, he ſoon compell'd him to die, 
being immediately ſeiz'd with that kind of convulſion which is call'd 
aride ros, and his fœces being diſcharg'd, and moſt of his veſſels turgid 
with blood : and though no air was contain'd in the arteries, yet a great quan- 
tity was collected in the vena cava, and the auricles of the heart. But Ca- 
merarius (a) firſt threw air in ſmall quantity and gently into the jugular veins ; 
then, after ſome interval, vehemently and in large quantity: yet he never 
'obſery'd any rigor of the limbs, nor any concuſſion, but rather always a 
laxity, and reſolution. At the firſt, indeed, he perceiv'd that the ani be- 
came mute and quiet, yet within half a quarter of an hour, it gradually re- 
cover'd: but after the air was forc'd in with vehemence, he died very ſoon, 
with frequent howlings and gaſpings. And in one of them, for he made the 
experiment on two, when it was diſſected, he found the ventricles and veſſels 
of the heart ſo diſtended with air, that the pericardium was entirely fill'd by 
the heart, and the coronary veſſels of that viſcus contain'd more air than 
blood. But the right auricle, particularly, which could not be more ex- 
panded by any art whatever, contain'd no blood: yet blood, altogether fluid, 
and frothy, flow'd, together with air, from the ventricles, when wounded. 
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And in the whole round of the body, arteries, as well as veins, exhibited 
manifeſt bubbles of air, even in the ſmaller branches. Harderus (+) alſo 
threw. air into the jugular vein of a dog, but much more ſtrongly than the 
others; and the animal, after having howl'd a little while, immediately ceas'd 
to reſpire : and being open'd, his heart was found to be entirely diſtended; 
yet the ſides of it, being wounded, immediately became collaps d, * flaccid 
<« and enervate, containing only a little frothy blood. Frothy bubbles alſo 
were every-where ſeen. Finally, that experienc'd man Sproegelius (c), as I 
have learn'd, while I read over again this letter, when he had 'impelPd 4 
ſmall quantity of air into the ſame vein. of a whelp, found, that death, after 
ſome ſlight convulſions, was in a ſhort time the conſequence ; and he found 
after death, the right auricle of che heart, and its annex'd ventficle; were 
extremely Aiended with air, as in hke manner, all the veins of the belly. 
And as upon frequently repeating the experiment in dogs, and diſſecting 
them after dying immediately therefrom, he confirm'd the opinion, that the 
heart was ſo diſtended with air, that it could not contract itſelf; ſo he alſo 
confirm'd, that therefore the motion of the blood was immediately ſtopp'd, 
but always found fluid by him, even more fluid than natural; and not, as 
ſome have affirm'd, and as one has faid he ſaw it in the lungs, coagulated. 
For as to what relates to Bohn (d), he ſeems to have refert'd to the quickneſs 
with which air kills when injected into the veins, and not the change that it 
brings about in the blood; for he was ſpeaking of this, when he ſaid, that 
it kill'd the animal, like the moſt powerful coagulator, or -any other 
« poiſon.” Nor will I omit the obſervation of Valliſneri (e), after having 
repeated the experiments of Redi, that not only dogs die ſooner, and from 
the injection of leſs air, than ſheep, weathers, and rams; but even that ſheep 
do not die, if little air be inje&ted. 2 044 110, e | 
22. And all theſe things I was willing to mention, that it might more eaſily 
be underſtood what was common in the experiment; and what differences, 
in like manner, there were in the effects, according to the different vein into 
which the air is driven, or the various quantity and impulſe thereof, and 
finally, from the various nature of the animals, and the different diſpoſition of 
their blood, and its paſſages. And there are even ſome animals, in whoſe 
blood do naturally exiſt many air- bubbles, being mix'd with it here and 
there, as tortoiſes, for inſtanoe; for in the ſpecies of this animal that lives at 
ſea, Redi (F) found the ſanguiferous veſſels really full of cold blood, though 
the animals were then alive, and the blood extremely full of air- bubbles. 
This ſeem'd to him very wonderful, and he determined to make the ſame 
experiments in the land and river tortoiſes. Which when Caldeſi, from his 
admonition, as I ſuppoſe, had done (g), he appears to have ſeen, through the 
coats of all the veſſels, which were tranſparent, by reaſon of their thinneſs, 
thoſe bubbles in great number fluctuating within their blood, which is actuall7ß 
always cold, yet concreteslike the blood of other animals. I have myſelf, 
beyond a doubt, ſeen theſe bubbles, not only in the ſea, but in the land 
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tortoiſe; and beſides, in very great quantity in vipers, and in trout, and 
in carp from the Lago di Guarda, as Lanciſi (h) did in the hedge-hog ; which 
Apecies of animals have their blood cold, and, for the molt part, a very per- 
ſevering motion of the heart. And perhaps this will help us to account for 
what was obſerv'd a little before (i), that dogs were ſooner kill'd by this ex- 
periment than ſheep, by ſuppoſing that the ſpecies of ſheep is colder than 
the canine, and therefore leſs affected by air being thrown into the veins. - 
But that we may not be too much in a hurry to draw general concluſions, 
which is a fault many naturaliſts and philoſophers have fall'n into, let me 
obſerve, that in the ſerpent, fo ſimilar to the viper, I have ſought for theſe 
bubbles in the blood in vain. | | 1 
23. Let us now return to animals of a warm nature, and for that reaſon 
bearing ſo much the more analogy to ourſelves ; and we find it is manifeſt, 
that whichſoever of theſe creatures has been open'd, after dying from this in- 
jection of air into the veins, that fluid has always been found collected in great 
quantity in the heart, or its auricles, and ſo diſtending the parietes of its ca- 
vities, that they who have ſeen the appearance, Brunnerus (4), Camerarius (0), 
Harderus (m), and Sprægelius (), have all agreed in this opinion; that the 
air, by its very great and obſtinate diſtenſion of the heart, prevents its fibres 
from contracting, in the ſame manner, as an immoderate congeſtion of urine 
in the bladder hinders the contraction of the muſcular coat thereof. And 
Harderus even thought, that the fibres of the heart were weaken'd, and 
enervated, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the bladder. And if we attend 
cloſely to the ſubject, we ſhall find, that Heydius (o) was nearly in the ſame 
opinion with them: and if to theſe obſervations you transfer, as it is juſt you 
ſhould, thoſe which I quoted above (ↄ) from Valſalva, Pechlinus, Grætzius, 
and Ruyſch, of the human heart being equally diſtended with air, you can- 
not avoid attributing the death of theſe animals, and thoſe men, to the 
functions of the heart being obſtructed. 123 b 
24. And if I had found in the fiſherman, whoſe hiſtory I have given 
you (g), the heart or its auricles diſtended: with air, I ſhould readily have be- 
hey'd that he died of the ſame kind of death. But now, although I am 
willing to acknowledge, that by reaſon of the. pulmonary artery being fo di- 
ſtended with air, as J actually ſaw it, the circulation was impeded in the pra 
cordia z yet becauſe I found the veſſels in no other part equally tumid with 
frothy. blood, as thoſe of the cerebrum and cerebellum, it does not ſeem to 
me, that I ſhould treſpaſs beyond the bounds: of reaſon, if | ſhould/account 
for the man's apoplexy, and ſudden death, from the motion of this frothy 
blood being obſtructed by the bubbles of air that were in it. For the narrow 
paſſages of thoſe ſmall arteries might eaſily be ſtopp'd up, their ſlender coats 
enervated by diſtenſion, and the origins of the nerves compreſs'd thereby. 
Nor are other diſſections of apopleRic perſons wanting, in the veſſels of whole 
cerebrum air has been found. hall produce two from Brunnerus (r) below. 


(4) De Mot. Cord. Poſtal. 35. in ſchol. & (0) In ſehol. ad obf. 53. cit. ſupra, ad u. 21, 
1. Ne — 2. digr. 1. 3 (m) — ibid. cit. (e) 542. cit. 
21. (o) Obſ. ibid. cit. go. () N. 20. 
0 Eph. N. C. dec. 3. a. 2. obſ. 223. (2) Supra, n. < wo 8 N. zo. 
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And even in Johannes Wilhelmus Albrechtus, profeſſor of anatomy at Got- 
tingen (5), when a kind of ſleepineſs, attacking him ſuddenly, had taken 
away his ſenſation and ſpeech, and within two days his life, ſo that there 
were phyſicians who Judg'd his diſorder to be a real apoplexy, air was very 
evidently ſeen in the veſſels of the brain. Bur in theſe three were other cauſes 
exiſting in the brain, from which, without that air, an apoplexy might happen; 
the force of which cauſes you may ſuppole to have been encreas'd thereby, 
though they did not take their origin from thence. But in the diſſections of 
the Æthiopian (2), and of the fiſherman, which 1 have given you, were no 
other cauſes in the brain that could be put in competition with them, except 
the air: and (till leſs in a woman, who being to all appearance in good health, 
like the Æthiopian, fell down dead ſuddenly. For her body being diſſected 
accurately, according to cuſtom, by that excellent anatomiſt Philippus Con- 
radus Fabri tius (a), when he look'd for the cauſe of that kind of apoplexy, 
he not only found the ſubſtance of the brain firm, as I did in the two above 
mention'd, but even without a drop of blood, or ſerum, any where effus'd : 
ſo that he expreſly affirm'd,, that every true and ſpeedily- fatal apoplexy did by 
no mieans ariſe from blood, or ſerum, being extravaſated, nor from a con- 
geſtion of blood in the veſſels of the brain; for in that woman, the arteries 
and veins of the brain, and the ſinuſſes of the dura mater, were found empty 
of blood, but diſtended with air.“ hy IT 
25, Now it remains only for me ta endeavour to anſwer your queſtion (x) 
ſatisfactorily, if it is poſſible to conjecture by what method the air, which is 
ſo accurately intermix d with the particles of the blood, can extricate itſelf 
therefrom, ſo as to form ſuch a number of bubbles on a ſudden. And Littre, 
indeed, has lay'd it down as a poſtulate (5), that the air continues to be in- 
timately mix'd with all the humours of our body, as long as they preſerve 
their natural motion and fluidity; but if theſe. two are diminiſh'd, that the 
air immediately detaches itſelf. from them. Therefore, having found in the 
bodies of thoſe who had died, a little after, large: effuſions of blood, many 
ſmall branches of veins: full of air (z), and giving two reaſons for this ap- 
pearance, he brings this as the firſt, that the motion of the blood was ſlower, 
by reaſon of the ſtrength being broken, and that it was alſo very thick and 
denſe, which he actually ſaw, and therefore the air had reſtor'd itſelf to li- 
berty ; the particles of the blood itſelf having been acceſſary thereto, ſince 
they were under a neceſſity of preſſing out the particles of air from betwixt 
them, in order to come nearer to each other, and be condens'd. But I think, 
if we were not to add other things to the arguments of this experienc'd man, 
which would, in my opinion, illuſtrate his hypotheſis, it would certainly fol- 
low, that we ſhould ſee extricated and elaſtic air much more often in diſſections 
than we do. However, I ſhall not add them here, becauſe in the Æthiopian 
I found no concreted blood, and in the fiſherman but a very ſmall portion : 
ſo that the explication is to be enquir'd after in another place, Jet it will 
not be uſeleſs to have produc'd the hypotheſis of Littre: for as the ſame ef- 


(-) Commerc. Litter. la. 1736. heb. 12. n. 1. (x) Supra, n. 18. in fin, 
(r) Supra, n. 17. TT ( Hiſt. de l' Acad. R. des Sc. a. 1714. 
(z) Propemptic. ad Diſſert. Jo. Barth. Hoff- (æ) Memoir de la meme année. 
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fects may happen in different bodies from different cauſes, and as this effect 
is to be met with, according to Ruyſch (a), frequently in thoſe who die 
«. ſuddenly ;” it will certainly be of advantage to know many cauſes, that 
you may chooſe out at one time and at another, whichſoever, all things con- 
tider'd, may ſeem beſt to anſwer your purpoſe. | 

26. And with this intention we ſhall alſo conſider the other cauſe of Littre, 
(which, though it does not relate to the extrication of air, yet relates to 
the too great quantity of it exiſting in the blood, which Ruyſch and I have 
finally in view) I ſhall now conſider, I ſay, the ſecond of thoſe two cauſes, 
which Littre invented; or rather, if we ſpeak only of this ſecond, that 
which he had, in ſome meaſure, receiv'd from Mery. For Mery (4) having 
prick'd the vena cava of a living dog, above the emulgents, and obſerv'd 
that as the vein emitted its blood, it was filFd with air bubbles, entering in 
together with the blood from the roots of the veins, and being the larger, 
as the blood was more exhauſted ; did not doubt, but theſe bubbles pro- 
ceeded from the air; which being taken in by reſpiration, and carried to 
the pulmonary veins, was convey'd from thence, together with the blood, 
into the right ventricle of the heart, and aorta, and at length into the roots 
of the vena cava, This explication was ſo much the more ready and con- 
venient to Mery, as he denied, that the air, even when admitted naturally 
by the pulmonary vein into the blood, could be intimately mix'd therewith ; 
inaſmuch as it was already ſufficiently replete with air, which was cloſely 
united with its particles, as it had been before with the particles of food and 
liquor, of which it was compos'd. Wherefore he judg'd, in fact, that this 
air was intimately mix'd with the blood, much in the fame manner as ſalt is 
diſſolv'd in water; and conſequently, that it would paſs through any of the 
emunctories or {trainers of the body, together with the humours ſecreted from 
the blood; but that the other taken in by the pulmonary vein, like falt 
added to water, already ſaturated therewith, will always remain unmix'd, 
and in its original form; and therefore can never eſcape from the channels 
of the blood, unleſs, when it comes to the pulmonary artery together with 
the blood, it return by the aſpera arteria, the fame way that it enter'd. But 
Mery (c) himſelf, had been ſome time before this of a different opinion; 
when he ſuppos'd, that the air, abſorb'd by the lungs, was © exquiſitely *? 
mix'd with the blood in the pulmonary veins; and that leſt at any time, be- 
ing too much encreas'd, it ſhould impede the contraction of the heart, it 
< was thrown off by inſenſible perſpiratiotr:“ and às this was done . very 
«ſlowly, in a tortoiſt, therefore air abounded in its veſſels. And, in con- 
ſequence of this, Littre, as he follow'd the more antient opinion of Mery, 
in a ſtate of body, that is ſound and natural; ſo when the blood was di- 
miniſh'd by profuſe hemorrhages, and more condens'd, he fo far approv'd 
of this more recent opinion, as to deny with him, that the air could at that 
time be intimately mix d with a blood of this kind, and to bring the bub- 
bles by the ſame way as Mery did, into the roots of the veins. _ 


(4) Reſp. ad this. peabl 16. (e) Vid. Du Hamel. R. Sc. Acad. Hiſt. I. 
(5) Mem. de Acad, R. des Se. A. 1707. 4. S. 2. c. 3. n. 12 & 13. | 
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27. But it is not neceſſary, nor indeed is it poſſihle, to conſider accurately 
here, all the arguments relative to the paſſage of air to and from the blood; 
ſince, as Celſus has ſaid on another ſubject (d), 4 theſe things have been 
« often treated of by phyſicians, through many volumes, with great earneſt- 
« neſs of diſputation, and will ſtill be a matter of contention.” __ There were 
formerly, and there are now, thoſe who contend, that air is even admitted, 
and emitted, through the pores of the ſkin ; and they ſay, that Aſclepiades 
had a view to this, when he attributed ſo much efficacy to frictions, to wit, 
that they open'd a paſſage outwards for the air, which was corrupted, and 
ſpoil'd, by long retention, and gave entrance to that which was freſh and 
wholefome, And there are ſome among theſe, who hold, that it is carried 
in and out by the aſpera arteria, eſpecially in that manner which Jo. Alphonſo. 
Borelli (e) has previouſly hinted, that is, mix'd with a watry humour, and in 
ſame meaſure diffalv'd ; ſo that they think, it may eaſily enter the lympæ- 
ducts, and the veins, But I cannot help wondering at ſome of them, who, 
though they admit air ſo freely through the lungs of the ſkin, do not equally 
admit of its paſſing by the way of the chyle, with which it can be ſhewn. to 
be intimately mix'd, in the ſame manner as with the blood, according to 
what I faid above (7) ; but either take no notice of this paſſage, or entire] 
deny it. Nor does it eſcape me, that there are ſome, on the other hand, 
who openly diſſent from all theſe opinions. And in regard to the lungs, I 
very well remember hearing a celebrated doctor, when, from the roſtrum, 
he deny'd, that if we take the moſt recent lungs, having cut off their veſ- 
fels at the baſis of the heart, put them into water moderately warm, and in» 
flate them more ftro than frequent reſpiration. generally does; he de-. 
ny'd. I ſay, that the leaſt bubble of air ever appear'd in the water; which 
was a manifeſt proof, that the air was in no manner tranſmitted into the pul- 
monary vein. But however, at the time when I was making many experi- 
ments on the parts. both of animal and human bodies, with my friends at 
Venice, I ſaw the trunk of the pulmonary vein fill'd with a frothy humaur, 
by inflating the lungs, eſpecially by repeated and long - continued, though 
not violent, inſpirations: and after others, I read Bergerus (g), wha teſtifies, 
that water injected by the bronchia, without applying any force, paſs'd 
through, and came frothy into the pulmonary vein; and that being injected 
by a branch of the 3 artery, it alfa return'd by the bronchia. And 
from that time I was never ſo averſe to the opinion of thoſe who thought 
that the air, not only enter'd the blood by innumerable and ſeparate little fo- 
ramina, that it might be better mix'd therewith, or at leaſt of thoſe who 
conſider'd its being perform'd in the fame manner that Borelli taught, but 
who thought that it came out the ſame way; I ſay, I was not fo averſe; 
for though I can, anſwer to ſome things which are objected to this doctrine, 
yet I ſeem not to be able to anſwer equally to the others. But if you can, 
you not. only have enough. already, from whence you may underſtand, with 
Littre, by what means air abounds in the blood, after large hemorrhages; 

(4) De Medicina in pref. | V Supra ns 18. — 
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but perhaps alſo, from which to conjecture, how the ſame thing ſometimes 
happens, even when thoſe cauſes have not preceded. : 

28. For if thoſe ſmall orifices, through which air is to paſs out from the 
blood, be by any means conſtring'd, or ſtopp'd up, the others continuing 
pervious, whoſe office it is to admit air into the blood, inaſmuch as they are 
appendages of the pulmonary vein, and not of the pulmonary artery; you 
ſee, that immediately too great a quantity of air will be collected in the 
blood; and you ſee alſo, how near Thomas Bartholin ( came to this con- 
jecture, when he wrote, that through this artery, © in bodies that were ſound, 
« recrementitious matter was diſcharg'd in expiration, which is nothing elſe 
« but the aerial particles excited in the blood of the heart, and the other 
« parts of the body ;” (or, as he had ſaid before, © nothing but the air and 
« juperfluous flatus of the crude blood) from whence alſo the flatus, that 
« was troubleſome in the veins, according to Hippocrates and Galen; which, 
« if not evacuated by the common fan of the body, not only bring on va- 
« rious painful ſymptoms, but even, if they ſtagnate, may cauſe a rupture 
« of the veins, or raiſe the whole body into a tumour.” And Plato (i) alſo, © 
ſeems not only to have touch'd upon the whole of this hypotheſis, but that 
- Kkewiſe which I ſhall afterwards ſubjoin: and I am not ſorry to quote his 

own words on the occaſion. For he ſays, When the lungs, the guard, 
„ and as it were ſtore-keeper of breath itſelf, being obſtructed by defluxion, 
« has not its vents free and open; and on one hand, no air is diſcharg'd ; 
and on the other, more than is neceſſary, is receiv'd; then thoſe parts, 
« which want reſpiration and cooling, wither away. But that which is re- 
t ceiv'd over and above, being carried through the veins, tortures them, 

« and melts down the body.” And a little after: © Air is often generated, 
et even within the body, when the fleſh is flabby and rarefied ; which, as it 

cannot get forth, gives the ſame pains 'as air would that came in from 
without, But it then gives moſt excruciating pains, when it inflates and 
« diftends the nerves and veins that he round it.” 

29. But as all theſe explications, and thoſe of a like nature, may perha 
have place given them, on different occaſions, at other times, ſo I fear they 
claim no place in the hiſtories which I have deſcrib'd; as in theſe the blood 
had been neither too denſe, nor too flowly circulated, nor previouſly dimi- 
niſh'd ; nor any mark of the orifices of air in the lungs being ſhut up, or 
conſtring'd, had preceded. Yet ſigns of a vitiated concoction, or, if you 
would rather have it ſo, of that ſolution which is made in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, had preceded : for the Æthiopian had been ſubject to a languor of 
his ſtomach, and the fiſherman to flatulent diſorders of the belly. Is it poſ- 
ſible then, that from the food being ill-digeſted, bubbles of air coming forth 
in greater quantity than natural, for the reaſon pointed out by Brunnerus (k), 
or any other, and mix d with the chyle, ſhould have gradually dilated the 
© - orifices of the lacteal veſſels ; fo that at length, a great number being form'd, 

| as it were, into a phalanx, broke in altogether upon the blood, together 


with the chyle ? Or ſhall we rather believe, that becauſe theſe bubbles, | 


bein 
thus extricated and ſer at liberty, might have obſtructed their own paltäge | 
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in thoſe veins, and prohibited all acceſs through the ſtreights of the meſen- 
teric glands, as I ſaid before, in regard to the ſanguiferous veſſels (I); ſhall 
we rather believe, I ſay, that they were intimately mix'd with the chyle, but 
in ſo much the greater number, as the matter which furniſh'd out the chyle, 
was longer retain'd in the ſtomach and inteſtines, by reaſon of the weakneſs 
of theſe parts; and that thus they were brought into the circulation, and 
there at length began to expand and diſentangle themſelves, ſome unuſual 
preternatural cauſe being acceſſary thereto? For why may not the ſame 
thing happen within the veins, which we frequently ſee happen without the 
body; that the ſame humour, being mix'd with any one liquor, emits no 
bubbles, but being mix'd with another, emits many ? We ſee, in like man- 
ner, in regard to other juices out of the body, that while they are corrupted 
= E not leſs of bubbles than of ſtench proceeds from them. And 
how ſtrong a ſmell came from the body of the fiſherman, how many manifeſt 
ſigns of ſudden corruption, and even of putrefaction, appear'd, the hiſtory 
of itſelf ſufficiently ſhews. Certainly, under our very hands and eyes, par- 
ticles of air began here and there to difengage themſelves ; certain bonds 
being, as it were, broken, which ſeem to confine them fo long as the blood 
retains its nature. And it is poſſible, that ſome of theſe bonds may, before 
death, at ſome times, and in ſome places, begin to be ſufficiently broken, in 
order to bring about this effect, it not entirely diſſolv d. Gs 

30. But in the Ethiopian, as there were more obſcure marks of putre- 
faction only, ſo were there fewer bubbles, and none indeed that were conſpi- 
cuous in any other veſſels than thoſe of the brain. And why in thoſe veſſels 
only? Was it becauſe they could be more eaſily ſeen through the ſides of 
theſe veſſels than of others, as they are conſtructed of the thinneſt coats of 
all the ſanguiferous tubes ? Or was it, rather, from ſome pecuhar cauſe in 
them ; for-inſtance, from their great narrowneſs, which would be ſufficient 
to retain even the ſmalleſt bubbles, and make them unite into larger ones; 
which by again joining themſelves to others, would form till Iarger, become 
more conſpicuous, — diſtend the neighb' ring parts of the veſſels? Or whe- 
ther that happen d by ſome accident, I ſhall not take upon me to affirm. But 
if you _ ave aſk*d me that queſtion formerly, when the doctrine of va- 
pours was in common eſteem, and the head was us'd to be compar'd with an 
alembic, it would have been very eaſy for me to have reſolv'd it; and you, 
perhaps, by comparing it with what I had ſeen in the Ethiopian, would 
judge, that the caſe might be better interpreted according to the ſounder 
doctrine of Avicenna (m); which is, that a great pain of the head is 
brought on, by reaſon of the arteries bringing noxious vapours to the brain.” 
And I now ſee, what you alſo may know Be the Sepulchretum (#), that 
the learned man Brunnerus, to whom this ſame appearance happen'd, in ſome 
meaſure, before me, left it entirely unexplain'd, For whereas, in the bodies 
of two perſons, and apopleRic perſons too, he had found, at the ſides of 
the brain of one, the arteries very large, and. almoſt empty, and the veins 
very large alſo, and diſtended with flatus;“ and, in like manner, had found 

(7) Supra n. 18. (50) 1. 3. S. 2. in Additam, obſ. 11 & 12. 
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in the other, „the veins that went into the longitudinal ſinus containing air, 
« which he puſh'd backwards and forwards with the point of his finger ;” 
| yet in the ſcholia, which he ſubjoin'd to each diſſection, although he ſpoke 
diffuſely of other things, which he met with in them, he did not ſay a ſingle 
word of- this flatus : whether becauſe other cauſes were not wanting in the 
brain, and more evident than' this, to account for the apoplexy ; .or whether 
it ſeem'd to him, that it might be very eaſily explain'd from thence, why air 
ſhould be in the neighb'ring veſſels ; or finally, whether he thought, that 
nothing was to be raſhly attempted in a ſubject never agitated by any one 
before that time. I would not have you, therefore, believe me to be ex- 
tremely audacious : for which reaſon, farewel. e Ao 


— —̃ — 1 
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Which treats of the remaining Soporific Diſorders. 


| to you, on account of the long diſquiſition which I made in regard 
to the quantity of air found in the blood ; and I rejoice that I have been thus 
far obſequious to your pleaſure. But I would have you at the ſame time ob- 
ſerve, that if I go on at this rate with conjectures, and dwell thus long upor 
explications, I ſhall certainly not have room to communicate all the obſer- - 
vations of Valſalva, and myſelf, relative to the remaining diforders. Yer 
this, you know, was my chief and original deſign in writing, and is alſo more 
worthy. both of you and me. Let us, therefore, for the future, be more 
ſparing in our conjectures, the evidences of which we cannot at the ſame 
time afford; and let us, if it be not diſagreeable to you, dwell chiefly upon 
hiſtories, the truth of which I can readily affirm. Yet I have but few ob- 
ſervations which belong to the next ſection that follows (a) in the Sepul- 
chretum, De reliquis affectibus ſoporoſis ; and none at all that belong to 
the two next ſections after that (3), to wit, De catalepfi, & de inſomniis, 
& incubo; under which heads there are very few obſervations even in the 
Sepulchretum. For the incubus, or night-mare, and the horrid dreams which 
uſually attend it, not only happen very rarely, but are never mortal till 
they have degenerated into other diſorders. And the catalepſy is ſtill more 
rare; and, in ſhort, all the other ſoporific diſorders, except the apoplexy, 
though they often happen indeed, are nevertheleſs ſeldom alone, but join'd 
with other diſeaſes, and eſpecially with fevers. We ſhall probably, therefore, 
ſay more of ſoporific affections on other occaſions; and we will even here 
produce thoſe hiſtories, in which though they were obſerv'd*in ſome peculiar 
manner, yet they were generally attended with ſome other diſorder before the 
patient fell a ſacrifice thereto, And firſt, I ſhall give you five from Vallalva, 


1. Y OU are pleas'd to tell me, that my laſt letter was the more agreeable 
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four of which I found in his papers, and the fifth he formerly related to me, 
with which I will immediately begin, 
2. Aloyſio Ratta, brother to the ſenator of 1 of that name, being 
a man advanc'd in years, and having been liable, for a long time paſt, to 
the hypochondriac affection, and vertigo, began, in the ſummer of the year 
1705, to have an immoderate thirſt ; and in the month of November fol- 
lowing, as far as I can remember, he was ſuddenty ſeiz'd with the diſorder, 
which I ſhall deſcribe in a few words. For a delirium was join'd to a good 
pulſe, and, what was the chief ſymptom, a very great ſleepineſs. Of theſe 
diſorders, in about two days, he died. 

In the abdomen and thorax, when open'd, every thing appear'd ſound ; 

and although there was a ſmell of that kind, which is uſual in thoſe who have 
worms, that made ſome ſneeze, and brought tears into the eyes of others, 
yet no worms were any where found. The ſkull being ſaw'd open, a gela- 
tinous water lay among the convolutions of- the brain : there was water alſo 
in the ventricles, and where the medulla oblongata deſcends into the tube of 
the ſpine; but in both places it was in ſmall quantity only. 
3. A fever of the worſt kind ſeems to have been join'd with a comatoſe 
diſorder ; although the brain alſo, having been liable to long- continued indiſ- 
poſitions, and for that reaſon leſs able to reſiſt the cauſe of the diſorder 
that was fallen upon it, might perhaps haſten his death. If worms, as well 
as the odour of them, had been any where found, then you would have a 
hiſtory in the Sepulchretum, which you might compare with this (c); for in 
that, a girl of nine years of age was taken off, even ſooner than Valſalva's 
patient, by a ſoporific diſorder, which had its origin from worms. And in 
the ſame place you will find Ballonius (d) aſſerting, that even men have been 
ſometimes oppreſs'd with great drowſineſs from the ſame cauſe. Bur let us 
now attend to a diſorder, ſucceeding in like manner to a fever of the worſt 
kind, which might have. been referr'd to that ſpecies of diſorder calPd carus. 

4. A woman, aged five-and-twenty years, was ſeiz'd with a malignant 
fever, attended with deafneſs in the beginning. On the ſeventeenth day, a 
ſleepy diſorder came on, which became ſo heavy, that the patient neither 
open'd her eyes when ſhe was ſpoken to, nor return'd the leaſt anſwer to any 
one. After death, her brain was found to be entirely natural: only that it 
emitted a little quantity of ſerum through the infundibulum, when it was 
taken out from the cranium. But in the cavity of the tympanum, and the 
neighbouring ſinuoſities, was a ſanious matter. . 

5. That Valſalva had frequently found, the deafneſs which came on in 
acute diſorders to be attended with redundant water in the tympanum, I have 

faid on a former occaſion (e). But this began with the fever itſelf, and was 
from ſanies. Moreover, that pus is ſometimes form'd in- the heads of le- 
tharꝑ ic patients, that doctrine of the ancients (J) ſeems to aſſert, which makes 
lethargy to conſiſt in inflammation and impoſthumation of the brain; and 
the oblervations let forth in the Sepulchretum (g) confirm. Among which, 


() Sect. hac 3. obſ. 42. Vid. apud Senert. Med. Pract. 1, — 
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when J read over one that gives the relation of a boy being dead from a ſo- 
porific pain of the head, and of pus flowing out from t e cavity of the 
full, through the noftrils, after death; another hiſtory came into my mind, 
which Hippol. Franc. Albertini, a A whom I am wont with great 
juſtice to praiſe, had inform'd me of. A pariſh-prieſt, after being long ex- 
pos d co Ir ſun, for he liv'd in the country, was ſo far afflicted with a vio- 
tent and continual double tertian fever, and with delirium, convulſtons, and 
lethargy, which were foon after added thereto, that being given up by the 
phyſicians as deſperate, he was ſuppos'd to be dying on the fourteenth day; 
yet on that very day, after a great diſcharge by urine and fweat, he was al- 
moſt entitely freed from his fever. But Albertini, ſeeing that the lethargy 
ſtill continu'd, and that the common diſeaſe of the whole body was fubdu'd, 
but not the difeaſe of the particular part, determin'd to attempt the removal 
of that alſo : for he ſuſpected that there was an impoſthume latent in the 
| head, and that anteriorly, becauſe the diforder had begun with a pain in the 
forehead. He, therefore, was bold enough, to uſe his own words, to attempt 
the rupture of the impoſthume, by applying ſnuff to the noſtrils of the pa- 
tient, and calling upon him at the ſame time to draw in his breath ſtrongiy. 
By Which means a ſneezing was brought on, and a bloody pus in conſiderable 
quantity diſcharg'd from the noſtrils : and the patient being 'd by this 
way, was very well on the twenty-firſt day, except that he was fubject to a 
vertigo, ſinging of the ears, and other complaints of that kind; and con- 
tinu'd fo for ſome years. He was, however, living, and in good health, 
when this relation was made to me. N 

It were greatly to be wiſh'd, that the heads of thoſe perfons, upon whom 
fuch obſervations have been made, ſhould after death fall into the hands of 
ſome diligent diſſector, and one who ſhould not be ignorant of what had 
preceded ; in the manner it has been done ſometimes, as I have ſhewn in the 
ſecond letter to you (b): ſo that it might be evident, from ocular demon- 
ſtration, that the pus had really come ; the cavity of the cranium, and 
not from the pituitary ſinuſſes. But to lay aſide this wiſh, which we can 
very rarely put into execution, there are very few inſtances, among the great 
number of 'obſervations collected in the Sepulchretum, if you except the 
caſes of wounded perſons, which we are always ſuppos'd to do here, of pus 
being found in the cavity of the cranium after ſoporific diſorders. We read 
that water, for the moſt part, was found; and this you will alſo remark in 
thefe obſervations of Valſalva, and mine, either in ſmall quantity, as you 
faw in the examples above, or in large quantity, as you will fo in the 
example which follows next. | 5 | —_ 

6. A young man of fifteen, who was liable to a vertigo, fell ſuddenly on 
the ground, all ſenſe and motion being ſuppreſs'd. At our after, he came 


to himſelf, but the motion of his tongue was ſome what impair'd. A few 
| 2 after this, he fell into an acute fever, which was follow'd by a ſoporific 
diforder, attended with flight convulfive motions : his face was red. At 
_ he died. A great quantity of ſtagnating ſerum was found in the 
aln, : \ 


(3) N. 16. 
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7. To the great number of obſervations, that I faid juſt now, were con- 
tain'd in the Sepulchretum, from various authors, of water being found in 
the brain, after ſoporific affections, others, which are extant, might be added. 
I will point out two, and no more; one from an ancient, and the other from 
a more modern anatomiſt. Jacobus Sylvius (i) ſays, that he had ſeen in 
« ſome, who had died of a carus or catoche, the ventricles of the brain entirely 
« full of a ſerous humour.” And William Cheſelden (+) aſſerts, that he had 
always found the brain full of water, in the diſſection of lethargic patients. 

8. A drinking man, near the age of ſixty, who labour'd under an acute 
fever, being brought into the hoſpual only in the latter part of his diſeaſe, 
lay ſtupid, and anſwer'd nothing to thoſe who aſk'd him any queſtions. He 
frequently threw off the clothes, as if he were-burnt with a great heat ; yet, 
if you touch'd him, he felt ſcarcely warm, and in the extreme parts of his 
body was even cold. At ſome times no pulſe could be perceiv'd; and ſome- 
times again it roſe higher; but was hard, ſmall, and intermittent. Yet his 
reſpiration was natural. In this manner paſs'd the latter days of his diſeaſe, 
and he died about the fourteenth. His abdomen and thorax being open'd, 
the ftomach and inteſtines were found painted over with a flight redneſs, as 
if they had begun to be inflam'd; and in the ventricles of the heart was 
ſome thickiſh blood, but fluid. On opening the ſkull, cutting through the 

dura mater, and taking the brain out from the cranium, a little limpid ſe- 
rum came forth. Under the pia mater alſo, which bore marks of a flight 
inflammation, the furrows that go down betwixt the convolutions of the 
brain, were full of the ſame ſerum. Laſt of all, a little ſerum was found 
in the lateral ventricles, which was tinctur'd with the colour of blood. 

9. This fever was a a4-rvpias, as the remarks made on the living and the 
dead body ſignify. And if we ſet aſide that inflammation obſerv'd in the 
ſtomach, inteſtines, and pia mater, which belongs particularly to the fey 
itſelf, and which ſeem'd more flight, according to my opinion, becaufe i 
was #pvorrsaerodn;, of the eryſipelatous kind; then the water will remain, 
whereto you may aſcribe the ſtupor, which was ſo great, that he lay like one 
half- aſleep, and made ſcarcely any anſwer to queſtions that were aſk'd him. 
And 2 drunkenneſs had not only furniſh'd ſufficient matter for inflam- 
mation, but alſo, by weak' ning the brain, had diſpos'd it to the ſecretion 
of that water. For which the foregoing frequent vertigo, and finally the 
apoplectic paroxyſm, had prepar'd the young man of whom I ſpoke of above. 

10: A man of ſixty years of age was ſeiz' d with a pain in the left part 
of his thorax : he lay on his back. About the tenth day a foporific diſorder 
came on, by which all the internal ſenſes were entirely deſtroy'd : he even 
ſcarce mov'd himſelf; and when he did, it was ſlowly and heavily. His feet 
8 RY pinch'd, yet he did not diſcover the leaſt feeling. At length 

e died. | | 

In the thorax, the left lobe of the. lungs was indurated. In the right 
ventricle, of the heart was a polypous concretion. Within the cranium, 
about the veſſels that creep through the dura mater, was the beginning of a 
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gelatinous concretion : and in the ventricles of the brain a little ſerum was 

ound. 5 0 res | 

11. The pain of the thorax, and indurated lungs, ſhew an inflammation 
thereof. The remaining appearances ſhew the moſt grievous veternus, or 
lethargy, which degenerated into an apoplexy; and this into death. And 
how eaſily a veternus and inflammation of the lungs may be join'd toge- 
ther, you will gather from Hippocrates, Ballonius, and others, whom you 
will ſee commended, on occaſion of obſervations of this kind (J), in the Se- 
pulchretum (m). And to the ſame effect are thoſe two of my own, which I 
ſhall immediately ſubjoin to the five already deſcrib'd from Valſalva; beſides 
one, which is to be written to you at another time (). | 
12. An old man, who was ſeventy years of age within one, of a pallid 

complexion, and had complain'd, for ſome time, of a ſlight pain in his neck; 
was, by reaſon of the encreaſe thereof, receiv'd into the hoſpital of St. Mary 
de Morte, at Bologna. He was very weak, his pulſe ſmall and frequent, 
And though he had, in other reſpects, his ſenſes about him, ſo that he ſaw 
and heard well, yet he was flow to underſtand, or to act, like oe that was 
half. aſleep. And this one ſymptom continu'd through the Whole of the diſ- 
eaſe, and even encreas'd; whereas the others, and among theſe the pain of 
the neck, had very ſoon remitted. Burt after ſome days, he complain'd of a 
pain in his breaſt, which had attack'd him in the night; and pointed out 
the ſeat of it, by touching the ſternum with his hand. For this reaſon, a 
few ounces of blood were immediately taken away from the hand, and thoſe 
things applied inwardly, and outwardly, beſides, which are us'd in an inci- 
pient inflammation of the breaſt. After this, the pain left him within a day ; 
ſo that he never complain'd of this, or any other inconvenience in his thorax 
again. But upon the pain leaving him, a ſtertor ſucceeded, with a rattling of 
phlegm in the aſpera arteria, which laſted two days; and the pulle, in the 
-mean while, was become very faltering; yet upon being examin'd very often, 
and very particularly, whether he felt any thing painful or troubleſome to 
him, and where, he made no anſwers, but ſuch from whence you might ga- 
ther, that his head ſeem'd heavy to him, and that he had, beſides this, an 
internal pricking at the right temple. In the mean time, though the ſterior 
was gone off, and he was at freedom to lye on either fide, notwithſtanding 
he lay generally on the right; and finally, though the faltering of the pulſe 
was abated ; yet this ſtate of things did not pleaſe us; and that with reaſon. 
For on the fourth or fifth day after the pain had gone off, which was about 
the middle of January, in the year 1706, he was found, in the morning, to 
be ſtil! more ſtupid, and more like one half · aſleep; with his pulſe weak, and 
his ſtrength decreas'd : and on the following night, after having taken his 
ſupper as uſual, he very ſoon fetch'd a deep ſigh, immediately began to ex- 
pire, as it were, and within an hour died. 

The abdomen being open'd, we found the liver white, and ſomewhat hard, 
and its bladder diſtended with a large quantity of bile; the ſtomach was 
plac'd lower than uſual, but ſound. The right cavity of the thorax had a 
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tty large quantity of ſerum in it, turbid, and partly, as it were, ſanious; 
and the left contain'd a little alſo, but bloody. The left lobe of the lungs 
was connected laterally here and there, by membranes, to the pleura ; and 
in its upper part, had a hard portion on its ſurface, which ſeem'd to be 
an old diſorder: as to other things, it was moderately diſtended with air; 
and if you cut into its ſubſtance, pour'd out a frothy humour, which might 
poſſibly have been ſqueez d out from the right lobe by the bronchia; inaſ- 
much as the ſubſtance of this lobe was become very hard, and compact, as 

ou will immediately underſtand. For at its upper part, where it alſo ad- 

herd to the pleura, it ſeem'd corrupted ; but in the remaining part, which 
was much the greater part of its ſubſtance, it was very hard, extremely 
ſwell'd, and felt very heavy, if you rais'd it with your hand. Externally, it 
was of a fleſhy colour. And internally, wherever you cut it, it ſeem'd to 
be made up of fleſhy particles cluſter'd together, like ſo many globules, 
the veſſels on both ſides being more black and diſtin& than uſual, from 
the quantity of, blood included in them : therefore, the uppermoſt part of 
the upper lobe, by reaſon of its veſſels being in greateſt number, was en- 
tirely black. But a large quantity of putrid humour came out from this 
right lobe of the hangs, when it was cut into. 

From the four orifices of the heart began ſo many polypous concretions, 
being produc'd from thence into the trunks of the correſponding veſſels, 
and into the branches of thoſe trunks alſo, as we certainly ſaw in the pul- 
monary artery and vein. Thoſe two were the largeſt of them, which were 
carried into the veins cloſe to each auricle; and they even expanded them- 
ſelves into the auricles, but eſpecially into the right. They were all com- 
pos'd, in great part, of a white, tenacious, and, as it were, ffhrous ſubſtance. 
The ſkull being open'd, a ſlender, polypous concretion, but of the ſame 
{ubſtance with the former, was ſeen in the ſinus of the falx. Betwixt the two 
meninges was a pretty large quantity, of water. There. was a good deal in 
the furrows of the brain, under the pia mater; and even, as I learn'd by 
attentive inſpection, within the very membranous ſubſtance of the laſt-men- 
tion'd covering of the brain; and the fluid was ſeparated into a kind of mu- 
cous cells, as it were; ſo that I oblerv'd it to have the appearance of a ge- 
latinous conſiſtence, though it was really fluid. In the lateral ventricles, 
was a little bloody water; yet the veſſels, which ran through their ſurface, 
were not pallid, nor thoſe of which the plexus choroides are compos'd : ne- 
vertheleſs, in the poſterior part of theſe plexuſſes, were hydatids. The pi- 
neal gland, which was by no means lax, had within it a little unequal body, 
of the bigneſs of a ſmall pepper: corn, and of a hardiſh ſubſtance, but nei- 
ther bony, cartilaginous, nor manifeſtly ſtony, The cerebrum and nerves. 
were not very flaccid, and the cerebellum ſeem'd ſomewhat pale. From the 
tube of the ſpine juſt a few drops of water flow'd down. 

13. If it were allowable to pick out ſome things from the words of Hip- 
pocrates, as if from oracles, and accommodate them to our ſubject in queſtion, 
certainly out of thoſe things which he wrote concerning lethargic patients (o), 
theſe would agree very well with the hiſtory propos'd : Sopcrati, — 
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cum lio, ---cervicis dolore angi queruntur - Quicungue ſervantur, fere 
pur — — : or, « Sleepy, pallid,---with a very low, weak pulle.--- 
« They complain, that they are tortur d with a pain in the neck. Thoſe 
«. who eſcape have generally a ſuppuration.“ That is, as Duretus interprets 
the paſſage, * they have a vomica, or abſceſs, of the lungs, unleſs they are 
« previouſiy taken off by a peripneumony, ariſing from the deſcent of this 
<< corrupt matter, the ſtrength being already deſtroy'd by the lethargy.” But 
whatever we are to think of theſe things, and eſpecially of that deſcent of 
corrupt matter, without doubt, the old man, whoſe hiſtory I have related, 
periſh'd at the ſame time from the peripneumony, and from his ſtrength 
being impair'd by the ſoporific diſorder. For the lungs really become tumid, 
denſe, hard, and heavy, in this manner, from a peripneumony, which can- 
not be reſolv'd ; as I ſhall ſhew at large on future occaſions (p). Wherefore, 
in the laſt hiſtory of Valſalva, I took it for granted, that the lungs had 
been inflam'd, from one of its lobes being found indurated, after pains in 
the breaſt (q). And an inflammation of this kind could not be reſolv'd in a 
weak old man, who lay half-afleep, as he was neither able to diſcharge the 
matter while it lay moveable and rattling in the bronchia, nor even fo much 
as endeavour'd to do it. Therefore, though,the pain firſt went off, and foon 
after the ſtertor, yet we did not fuffer ourſelves to be flatter'd therewith ; as 
we conjectur'd, how much miſchief might certainly .lurk under that ap- 
pearance of quiet. And this miſchief was ſo much the more encreas'd, be- 
cauſe there was much matter in his 1impoveriſh'd blood, which was prone to 
concretion, when at reſt ; as the polypi found after death, which were ſo large, 
and in fo great number, evidently prove. ; 
But that kind of mucous appearance, under the pia mater, is not to be 
accounted for from concretion ; becauſe, although it appear'd to be a jelly, 
yet it was actually fluid water; and whatever appearance of mucus there was, 
aroſe from the fibres and particles of the membrane being divided and torn 
aſunder. And I doubt not but this appearance has ſometimes impos'd upon 
me, and upon others; although Wepter ought to have given us ſome ſuſpicion 
of it, who has more than once (r) remark'd, that when he had ſeen, in the 
lame place, J jelly, = pricking it with his knife, water flow'd out.” 
It is true, he did not obſerve from whence that appearance proceeded. Nor 
was I ſolicitous about its true ſituation, when I found out from whence it 
proceeded : which ingenuous confeſſion I judg'd it was proper to make to 
you here, that whenever I ſay in theſe letters, that I found water under the 
Pia mater, or mention this membrane in thoſe places where nature has not 
disjoin'd the tunica arachnoides from it, you may always underſtand, that both 
of theſe membranes are comprehended under one and the ſame name, after 
the manner of the ancients; and that calling to mind the great number of 
fibrous connexions,” by which Ruyſch (5) has taught that they were both 
naturally join'd betwixt themſelves, you may with the later anatomiſts ſup- 
Poſe, that water was collected in the interſtices of theſe relax'd connexions. 
But the old man we ſpeak of, had this great quantity of water within the 
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cranium, becauſe his blood, being of the nature defcrib'd, circulated ſlowly ; 
and alſo becauſe, at that age, the conſtitution abounds with ſerum, and the 
head is more infirm, as the debihtated habit proves. What we read, there- 
fore, in one of the books that goes under the name of Hippocrates, entitled, 
De hominis ffructura (i). When the brain is fill'd with cold humours, hence 
the diſorder call'd lethargy is brought on,” if taken in a ſomewhat lax ſenſe, 
you ſee conſirm'd by this, and the other diſſections given you in this letter; 
and in two others beſides, that relate to ſoporific affections, the obſervations 
of which are inſerted in the firſt (4) and ſecond (x) of theſe letters. And you 
will, perhaps, ſee it confirm'd in others alſa; as certainly in that which I now 
go on to deſcribe to you, fince I have already ſaid what I had to ſay con- 
cerning hard corpuſcles in the pineal gland not very rarely occurring, in the 
preceding letter (). . 
14. A man, who was a foreigner, and to appearance about fifty years of 
age, died, in the hoſpital at Padua, of an inflammation in the lungs, which 
had been join'd for four days with a ſoporific diſorder. This was in the 
month of March, of the year 1717. The celebrated men, who were at that 
time my aſſiſtants in moſt of my diſſections, bur afterwards deſervedly choſen 
into the number of public profeſſors, Julio Pontedera, and John Baptiſt 
Vulpius, took care, according to cuſtom, that thoſe parts ſhould be brought 
to me which I wanted; and at that time I was accidentally enquiring into 
ſome things relating to the ſtructure of the head, and the parts of gene- 
ration. Neither they nor I were at that time ſolicitous about the viſcera of 
the thorax, becauſe there was a very manifeſt inflammation of the lungs. 
From the genitals, it was eaſy to diſcover, as you will know from the pecu- 
harities they had, which are deſcrib'd by me in another place, to be produc'd 
on a future occaſion, that the pleaſure of venery bad never been known to 
this man. And in the brain, though my enquiry was of another nature, I 
nevertheleſs obſery'd the appearances which relate to the preſent occaſion : 
for there was water in the. ventricles, as allo here and there under the pia 
mater, in great quantity, and of a yellow colour. And up and down in the 
veſſels, which were diftended with blood, polypous concretions were found. 
15. In the cranium of this man alſo, you fee, as I ſaid before, there was 
water contain'd. But this was yellow; as alſo in the comatoſe girl; in the 
taylor, whom — 5 ſleep now and then ſe'd; and in the lethargic boy; 
whoſe diſſections you have in the Sepulchretum (z). Do not, however, for 
that reaſon, haſtily reje& hat is quoted there on the occaſion, from Carolus 
Piſo (a), that the ſerum of the blood * is ſoporific, if it be mix'd with the 
* recrementitious mucus of the brain, or with any other of the humours, 
except bile.” For in that girl, an epileptic fit had preceded, and in the 
boy, a great pain of the head; and the taylor had not only the ſame pain, 
but was alſo alternately troubl'd with intenſe watchings, and oppreſſive ſleep : 
nor was perhaps any thing of this kind wanting in the man whoſe hiſtory I 
have given, it any one would have diligently enquir'd into it. Nor yet am 


(:) N. 3. () N. 2. (s) Se. hac 3. obſ. 12. & 43. & in Addit. 
(x) N. 20. obſ. 1. . 
00 N. 12. (a) Seck. ead. obf. 8. in Schol. 
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I ignorant, that it is related in the ſame volume (5), from Franciſcus Sylvius, 
that in the bile itſelf, which is, like opium, exceedingly bitter, bags ſtron 

« narcotic quality” is plac'd ; and that other circumſtances of diſeaſe beſide 
water, but eſpecially veſſels diſtended with blood, are not rarely found in the 
heads of lethargic perſons ; and even in ſome (c), “that the brain is found 
<« entirely free from any dropſy, or ſerous colluvies, with which lethargic 
patients are generally affected.“ Nor do I deny any of theſe things; but, 
on the contrary, add what I have heard, that in dogs who were made ſleepy 
from ſwallowing opium, all the arterial veſſels of the brain appear'd to be ex- 
ceedingly turgid with blood. Yet this I fay, it is uſeful to know, that ſopo- 
rific aftections are brought on in others differently, and from a different caule ; 
but that it is ſtill more uſeful to know, what is . for the moſt part”? wont to 
be found after ſuch diſorders, even from the confeſſion of others. | 

16. But now, ſince we have treated ſufficiently of ſerum, which is for the 

moſt part found, let me alſo ſay ſomething of the diſtenſion of the veſſels, 
(which I myſelf judg'd to be the caſe in that ſoporific diſorder, wherein I 
order'd the occipital veins to be open'd, with great ſucceſs (d), and I confeſs 
that it is frequently found, together with water, as the Acta Ceſareæ Aca- 
demiæ alſo (e), and other obſervations of ours (F), confirm); let me, I fay, 
ſpeak a little of that ſubject, eſpecially as this diſtenſion was not wanting in 
the man, whoſe hiſtory I am conſidering. I believe that the larger quantity 
of blood he had in his body, and the leſs it could be circulated through the 
inflam'd lungs, the more of it muſt have remain'd in the veins of the brain, 
and have ſtagnated there. For theſe veins have not the aſſiſtance of muſcles, 
lying round them, and receive their blood from arteries, which being made 
up of very ſlender coats, are not able to preſs on ſtrongly the circulating 
fluid, nor to apply great force, in order to impel it from behind. And the 
more the blood is delay'd in its progreſs, ſo much the more ſerum, if nothing 
prevents, is ſeparated from it, and ſo much the more is the brain oppreſs'd 
trom both caules ; moreover, the greater this oppreſſion is, the more heavy 
is the ſleep; ſo that as the oppreſſion is ſtill more encreas'd, this ſleep de- 
generates into an apoplexy. Senertus (g), therefore, admoniſhes us, that if 
a carus is lo much encreas'd as to hurt reſpiration, “an apoplexy is then at 
«© hand.” And even Boerhaave () expretsly ſays, that a carus is a ſlight 
apoplexy, and a lethargy a ſlighter ſpecies of apoplexy ; which I take notice 
of, that you may not wonder to ſee me acknowledge any thing to be the cauſe 
of ſoporific diſorders, which I before laid down among the cauſes of apo- 
plexy. But why the ſame cauſes ſeem ſometimes to be greater in the heads 
of thoſe who died of theſe diſorders, than in others, who were taken off by 
apoplexies, you will ſufficiently conjecture of yourſelf, from what has been 
ſaid in the fourth letter (i). And I am not willing, as I have ſaid, to indulge 
conjectures in a very prolix manner here. In the mean while, you will take 
all in good part, as a friend. Farewel. 


(5) 1bid. in Schol. ad obſ. 1 3. Epiſt. 10. n. 17. 

(e) Obſ. 30. ; (g) Medic. Pract. I. 1. p. 2. c. 32. - 
(4) Adverf. 6. Anim. 83. (-) Aphor, de cognoſ. morbis 5 1045 & 1049, 
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LETTER the SEVENTH. 


Which treats of the Phrenitis, Paraphrenitis, and 
| Delirium. | 


1. H I muſt paſs over the two ſections which follow the © ſoporific 
| affections” in the Sepulchretum, you ealily underſtand, from thoſe 
reaſons that I hinted at in the beginning of the former letter. Ard I have 
nearly the ſame reaſons for paſſing over the ſection which ſucceeds thoſe two, 
entitled, De vigiliis preter naturam. For theſe preternatural watchings, alſo, 
are not alone when they are mortal, but are join d with ſome other, and more 
violent diſorders. You will, therefore, find no example, where watchings 
were the only ſymptoms, among all thoſe that are there produc'd : which, 
however, are eight in number, and no more; and, indeed, not ſo man, as 
eight, for the ſeventh obſervation is the ſame as the fourth. And I wonder 
more at this one not being obſerv'd within ſo few lines of the other, than I 
do at the numerous repetitions which are made in the following ſeventh 
ſection; for the thirty · fifth gbſervation is / no other than the thirty- third, nor 
the thirty fourth than the thirty- ninth. And I could wiſh, that in the three 
preceding ſections, the ſame careleſſneſs was not obvious. Certainly, in the 
firſt, it might have been eaſily obſerv'd, that the thirty- ſecond obſervation 
did not differ from the fixteenth, nor the thirty-fourth from the nineteenth, 
nor the fixty-third from the thirty- fifth, nor the eighty- fifth from the forty- 
fourth, nor the hundred- and- third from the ninety- fifth. Nor, in the ſecond 
ſection, the twenty- eighth from the twenty fourth, or twenty - ſecond, or from 
the fecond in the Additamenta. Nor, in the third ſection, the twenty third 
obſervation from the twentieth, or the thirty eighth from the forty- fourih. 
And if theſe have occurr'd to me, who was upon another enquiry, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that they who would look diligently after them, would find 
many more. However, theſe things, and many others of that kind, will 
be ſeen by thoſe, who ſhall publiſh a third edition of theſe books. But, that 
we may return to our purpoſe, I now pafs on to the ſeventh ſection, which 
I ſaid follow'd theſe, putting off the examples of watchings, and other 
diſorders. That ſection is entitled, De pbreuitide, paraphrenitide, & delirio. 
And I find, in the papers of Valſalva, theſe four hiſtories particularly taken 

notice of, which are relative thereto. 

2. A young man, about twenty years of age, lay ill in the hoſpital of Saint 
Mary de Morte, at Bologna. He had a ſlow fever, with a thirſt ; yet his 
urine and pulſe were very much like thoſe of perſons in health: ſo that the 
diforder ſeem'd but ſlight. Yet about the eighth day, a violent delirium 
came on, which laſted ſeven days. And when this ceag'd, the patient lay 
almoſt as if he were without any ſenſe, unleſs that he ſeem'd to be a little 
rous'd at ſome particular times. Ar length he died. s 

S 
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The carcaſe, on its out- ſide, even inclin'd a little to lividneſs, eſpecially 
under the nails of his hands ; and the muſcular fleſh was rather of a browniſh 
colour, than of its native red. The blood was alſo blackiſh, and very thick, 
but ſtill fluid. In the belly and thorax all the parts were found, except that 
there were no traces of water in the pericardium. The eranium being ſaw'd 
through, and rais'd up, a kind of gelatinous concretion was obſerv'd, which 
lay on the ſides of the ſanguiferous veſſels that ran through the pia mater. 
And this membrane being torn at the baſis of the brain, a quantity of water 

iſſu'd forth, in colour and thickneſs reſembling the whey of cow's milk. But 
the whole brain was ſound. | e : 
3. This fever was a malignant one, as it is call'd; and it is manifeſt, that 
the delirium which was added to it, was a phrenitis. But why was there no 
inflammation in the meninges? no diſtenſion in the veſſels? Will you be- 
lieve, that the inflammation was diſſolv'd, when the phrenitis was chang'd into 
a ſtupor; but that it was not wanting before, and at the ſame time that 
this quantity of water was ſecreted? Be this as it will, you will not meet 
with any mention of diſtenſion of veſſels in the meninges, in the two next 
obſervations. N nn ES 
4. A man, about five-and-thirty years of age, was ſeiz'd with a pain in 
the breaſt, and with a fever. His pain going off, a delirium was added to 
the fever; which, as the fever was continually becoming more violent, laſted 
till death came on. This happen'd about the eleventh day. The thorax being 
open'd, the back parts of the lungs were found a little hard and red. In both 
the ventricles of the heart was found a polypous concretion, but in the left 
ſomewhat larger than in the right; which Valſalva wonder'd at, becauſe he 
had always obſerv'd the larger to be in the right, till that time. While the 
brain was taken out of the cranium, a little ſerum flow'd out from the me- 
ninges. In each of the large ſinuſſes of the dura mater, was a polypous 
concretion. - The whole brain was ſoft; and in its left ventricle, the plexus 
* choroides was very turgid, like varices. | - 

5. This is not a proper place to ſpeak of the cauſes and differences of po- 
lypous concretions. But that cauſe, which gave riſe to an incipient perip- 
neumony, ſeem'd in this man to have been tranſlated to the head, and re- 
main'd there till his death; and it would naturally be ſuppos'd, that it ſhould 

\ have brought on a conſpicuous inflammation of the meninges. Yet it had 
| not done it; and that kind of varices, in one plexus choroides only, was 
certainly a diſorder of long ſtanding. 4 
5. A porter, labouring under an ardent fever, was afflicted with a violent 

in in his head, to which a delirium ſucceeded. After death, a little ſerum 

Vas found betwixt the two meninges, part of which had concreted among 
the ſanguiferous veſſels, after the manner of a jelly; and-in the ſinus of the 
falx, _ a thin and long concretion. But the whole brain was perfectly 
natural. 1 2 

7. And a man, of five-and-thirty years of age, fell ill of a bad fever: 
he was delirious ; bis eyes gliſten'd ; his pulſe was vehement. At length he 
died. The brain was in a good ſtate; but the blood-veſſels thereof were 
turgid with blood, and the ventricles, contain'd a little ſerum. But, except 
ſome polypous concretions in the heart, all. the blood in this body was fluid. 
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8. Do not be ſurpris'd, that, except this one, Valſalva did not ſee the 
veſſels of the brain diſtended in any of theſe delirious perſons, whole diſſee- 
tions he gives. If you read over again all the examples of delirious perſons, 
which I related from him in the former letters (a); for the delirium alſo is 
in the number of thoſe affections, which, though they may ſometimes, even 
if disjoin'd from other more grievous diſorders, prove mortal, yet they more 
frequently are join'd with others; I ſay, read over theſe examples, and you 
will find none in which he remark'd a diſtenſion of the veſſels of the brain, 
but many in which water was found. This, however, is indeed true, that 
thoſe deliria were not, for the moſt part, ſuch as are ſuppos'd to have an 
inflammation of the meninges conjoin'd. But yet there are ſome obſervations 
extant in the Sepulchretum (4), in which, though it was very probable, yet 
there was in fact no true inflammation; and if the veſſels were diſtended, 
<« they were turgid with a watry and pituitous blood.” And the diſſections 
and opinion of Willis are produc'd (c), who thinks, that ſoporific diſorders 
are rather brought on by inflammation of the meninges, than a phrenitis, the 
brain being compreſs'd by the obſtructed blood; or.if an inflammation of 
that kind be found after a phrenitis, that it is then found, when a phrenitis 
is at length chang'd into a carus, or lethargy. On the contrary, in moſt of 
thoſe obſervations, which are related of phrenitic or delirious patients, in 
this ſection of the Sepulchretum, you will ſee, that an inflammation of the 
meninges, or at leaſt a diſtenſion of their veſſels, is ſpoken of, though they 
had not been ſeiz'd with a ſleepineſs before death. There are, indeed, learned 
men, who follow Willis ſo far as to acknowledge, that a phrenitis is not always 
brought on from an inflammation of the meninges; but they think it cannot 
be denied, that the brain, or at leaſt the cortical ſubſtance of it, is always 
inflam'd in a phrenitis. Yet this was expreſsly denied by that excellent ana- 
tomiſt Henricus Meibomius, when he lay'd down this poſition (d), „In a 
« phrenitis the ſubſtance of the brain itſelf is not inflam'd.” But I not only 
do not deny, that it is ſometimes inflam'd, but can add ſome obſervations 
thereof to thoſe which are already contain'd in the Sepulchretum; as that of 
Lanzonus (e), who in a young man that had been delirious, in a malignant 
fever, found ' the brain every where ſprinkled over with red ſpots, and the 
* membranes livid,” which were no obſcure marks of a foregoing inflam- 
mation; and that of Moglingius ( f ), who ſaw the © cerebrum, with its mem- 
„ branes, every where inflam'd, and in ſome meaſure ſphacelated, and the 
« yentricles fill'd with ſerum.” But after having added theſe, and other obſer- 
vations, I muſt not conceal the great- number in which no inflammation was 
any where found in the brain; of which kind, not to depart from the Se- 
pulchretum, almoſt all thoſe are, that are brought to ſhew, that in a phre- 
nitis there was no inflammation of the meninges. And amongſt them, I 
would have you particularly attend to that, in which the excellent anatomiſt 
Coiterus (g) ſays, I could find no inflammation, neither in the membranes, 


(a) I. n. 2. & 4. V. n. 2. & 4. VI. n. 2. | (e) Eph. N. C. dec. 3. a. 9. obſ, 113. 
(5) Ex gr. 13, 14, 16. hujus ſept. ſect. (f) Earund, cent. 6. obſ. 22. ' 
(e) Ibid. obſ. 1. cum Schol. (2) SeR. hac 7, Sepulch. obſ. 16. 


(4) Coroll, 4. in calce Exe reit. de Obſerv. 
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« nor in the ſubſtance of the brain:“ and ſubjoin to this, what another 
ſkilful diſſector has obſerv'd, which ſhould be read rather in the words of 
Rhodius (Y) himſelf, than in the Sepulchretum. For Rhodius, when he had 
already related one diſſection of a phrenitic perſon, in whom he had found 
an inflammation of the meninges and brain; adds, But Fabricius Barto- 
« Jetus, a diligent and ingenuous man, confeſs'd ro me, that he had found, 
&« jn the bodies of many perſons who died phrenitic, the pia mater inflam'd, 
« withour the leaſt diſorder in the brain.” But if you ſhould not be very 
ready to believe, that the cortica] part of the brain, at leaſt, did not con- 
tract ſome injury from the contiguous meninges ; yet take care how you 
imagine, that when the cortical ſubſtance of the brain is inflam'd, a phre- 
nitis is always the conſequence. For the ſame Willis, who very often ſaw 
that a phrenitis was abſent when the meninges were inflam'd, has taught, in 
the ſame place (i), that it was even abſent “ ſometimes, when he found the 
« external circumference of the brain beſet with an inflammatory tumour.” 
Nor are other obſervations wanting to confirm this; and among the reſt, that 


| which is extant in the fourth book of the Sepulchretum (&); tor “ the pia 


„% mater was itſelf red, and under it was a pus fomewhat thick and red; yet 
e the patient had not been at all delirious.” How is it then? When you 
have attended to all that is ſaid, you muſt come back to this concluſion, at 
laſt, that the cauſes of theſe deliria ſeem to be different at different times, 
and thoſe according to the various nature of the blood, humours, or the af- 
feed part of the brain; or from the original conſtitution, and foregoing 
diſorders thereof, or from other things of that kind; or from the various 
conjunction, ſometimes of many of theſe circumſtances, ſometimes of all, 
acting differently in different perſons, ſo as to produce one diſorder at one 
time, and another at another. There will be, for that reaſon, in ſome, an 
inflammation of the brain, in many an inflammation of the meninges, or at 
leaſt that diſtenſion of the veſſels, but not ſo as to compreſs more than to 
irritate. In others, water is extravaſated, but this is irritating alſo; for I 
agree with Bonetus (/), or any other perſon who aſſerts, that pure unmix'd 
* ſerum without acrimony is not able to excite a delirium.” Finally, in many, 
to omit other cauſes, there will be a conjunction of all thoſe that I have juſt 
now enumerated. To which purpoſe alſo, are ſome obſervations that are to 
be ſeen in the Sepulchretum (n), and many of mine, ſome of which 1 have 
already written to you (x), or am to write in other letters; and five of them 
J will immediately ſubjoin in this. 25 

9. An old man, in his eightieth year, being admitted into the hoſpital of 
St. Mary de Morte, at Bologna, for various, but ſlight indiſpoſitions; while he 
was there, his pulſe not only became more quick and frequent, but alſo more 


turgid, than ſeem'd ſuitable to his age. He alſo began to be delirious, and 


often to tremble in his lower jaw, and limbs, as if from a convulſion. Then 
being queſtion'd, what complaints he had in his head, he ſaid expreſsly, that 
he perceiv'd a weight, and nothing elſe. Moreover, when his delirium had 


(5) Cent. 1. Obſ. Med. 40. (7) Sect hac 7. 1. 1. in Schell. ad obſ. 27. 


{) Obſ. 1. ct. (z:) Sect. ead. obſ. 16 & in Addit. obſ. 1. 
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continu'd, and he had trembled, in the manner I have ſaid, for fifteen of 
ſixteen days; his pulſe, at length, which had been obſerv'd to be lower ſome- 
times before, became very low; and within two days, from that time, a 
ſtertor coming on, he ceas'd to be delirious and to live at the ſame time. The 
belly and cheſt being open'd, fourteen hours after death, the viſcera were 
even at that time warm, although, for the whole ſpace of time, the body 
had been expos'd to the open air, and in the cold, as it was then about the 
beginning of the year 1706. The inteſtines, where they touch'd one an- 
other, and on their inferior ſurface alſo, were a little red; but the edge of 
the liver was livid: laſt of all, a great part of the membrane, which cover'd 
the convex furface of the flaccid ſpleen, was become very thick, and hard 
like a cartilage. Theſe were the appearances in the belly, | 

And in the cheſt, the right lobe of the lungs coher'd with the pleura, on 
its inferior ſide; and on its upper part, it had a kind of hard portion, in 
which, when diſſected, all the veſſels of the lungs ſeem'd obſtructed and 
dried: fo that 1 ſhould believe it was a diſorder of long ſtanding. And the 
inferior, and eſpecially the poſterior, parts of the lungs, were not only black, 
as they generally are, but ſomewhat hard alſo. The pericardium contain'd 
ſcarcely any water; and the heart had two polypous concretions therein; one in 
the right ventricle, that was yellowiſh, and viſcid ; which, in the auricle, and 
near the orifice of the pulmonary artery, where however it did not enter, 
became white, and ſomewhat hard; and another, white and hard, in the 
right ventricle, and the beginning of the great artery. The valves alſo of 
the aorta, and the mitrales, were here and there hard, yet not bony. But the 
trunk of this artery, if you look'd on it externally, as it goes down upon 

the vertebræ, ſhew'd the ſanguiferous veſſels, which run upon its coats, to 
be much diſtended with blood. And if you look'd upon its internal ſurface, 
it had here and there hardiſh little ſcales, and was even already bony in many 
places, and that where the trunk of it went down into the abdomen, and in 
a ſuperior branch thereof: but theſe were leſs hard near the hear. Beſides, 
between the ſcales, in ſome places, the internal coat was wanting, and the 
next coat feem'd alſo to be there ulcerated, corroded, and converted mto lit- 
tle bits of red, putrid ſubſtance, which were prominent in the cavity. 

As we were about to open the cranium, while we mov'd the temporal 
muſcles, we obſerv'd them to be extremely thin and ſlender, I ſuppoſe, be- 
cauſe they had for a long time paſt been unus'd to any ſtrong action, in an 
old man who was almoft toothleſs. But while the head was ſever'd from the 
top of the ſpine, a little water flow'd out of the tube of the vertebræ, and a 
large quantity from the great foramen of the os occipitis. And for this reaſon 
the dura mater was preſently found to be much corrugated. Yet under the 
pia mater, in the convoluted furrows of the brain, a water remain'd, much 
like that in which freſh meat has been waſh'd; and ſome portion of the 
ſame kind of water was found in the lateral ventricles; yet the veſſels con- 
tai d therein were not pale. Moreover, I ſaw many veſſels in the pia ma- 
ter, loaded with a black and coagulated blood; and in the ſinus of the falx 
a long, ſlender, polypous concretion. However, although the cranium and 
the brain of this man had I know not what kind of diſagreeable odour ; 

yet 
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yet the ſubſtance of both cerebrum and cerebellum was ſound : except that 
the firſt was a little lax, and the latter exceedingly ſo. 

10. You ſee, that notwithſtanding this man was ſo old, as to have the aorta 
here and there become offified ; and that in a delirium perpetual, indeed, but 
not fierce, there was a diſtenſion of the veſlels in the pia mater, together 
with water. But let us go from this, where I purpoſely began, to another 
old man, not ſo far advanc'd, who had a more violent delirium; as we ſhall 
have a more convenient opportunity of conſidering the appearances in the 
body of the former on a. future occaſion. ; | 

11. A potter of ſeventy years of age, by nature chearful, and a great 
drinker, after anxieties of mind, and fatigues of body in his buſineſs, greater 
than uſual, and more than his age could bear, fell into a fever, and at the 
ſame time had a violent pain of his left fide. Wherefore, about the fifth of 
April, of the ſame year, 1706, he was immediately receiv'd into the hoſpital 
above mention'd, and blood was immediately taken from his left arm. On 
the fourth day, the fever was very much encreas'd. And on the ſixth, the 
delirium came on in ſuch a manner, that it was neceſſary to bind him down, 
to prevent him leaping out of bed. His- pulſe was quick, but equal; his 
reſpiration difficult; and he had no expectoration. Therefore, although he 
loſt blood on that day from his foot, yet every thing growing worſe, on the 
day following he had a ſtertor; thus lying ſupinely, and being moiſt with ſweat 
over his whole body, he died. 

The face of the carcaſe, the ſhoulders, and arms, were yellow, juſt as in 
jaundic'd perſons ; and the other parts likewiſe, but leſs ſo; and the ilia were 
ſomewhat livid. The belly being open'd, we obſerv'd the omentum was 
very ſhort, and drawn upwards; and the coat of the ſpleen, where it inveſted 
the lower part of the gibbous ſurface, was very hard; but the liver was 
connected by its whole convex ſurface to the diaphragm, except its edge, 
and the parts about it. This edge was livid to ſome extent; and the greateſt 

t of the hollow ſurface, together with the ſubſtance that was neareſt to 
it, to the depth of two lines: the remainder thereof was pallid, and varie- 
gated like marble, and the whole of the viſcus was ſomewhat hard. The 
bile in the bladder was in ſmall quantity, and like corrupted blood, or tur- 
bid water in which meat has been waſh'd. There was no obſtruction to its 
deſcent into the duodenum ; and that it had deſcended, the colour of the in- 


teſlinal contents evidently prov'd. The inteſtines were turgid with air, and 


a yellow fat adher'd to them: there was alſo a little quantity of water about 
them, in the lower part of the pelvis. And that part of the ſmall inteſtines 
which lay in the pelvis, was a little reddiſh in its colour, and inclining to 
brown; as alſo the neighbouring portion of the ureters. But the urinary 
bladder, and the urine, with which we found it diſtended, were both yellow; 
and the ſanguiferous veſſels, towards the cervix, both in its poſterior and in- 
ter1or part, were turgid. In the ſides of this bladder it was that I Taw thoſe 
cells and herniz, as it were, which are deſcrib'd in the Adverſaria (o), not 
without a conjecture at their cauſes; for which reaſon there is no neceſlity 
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for their being deſcrib'd again here; eſpecially as you may ſee many more 
of them delineated by my very good and experienc'd friend Heiſter (). 
I will, however, add this one thing: that having taken care to enquire of 
the intimate acquaintance and domeſticks of this potter, whether they knew 
he had been ever us'd to complain of any diforder in his bladder, they faid 
expreſsly that he had not; and the ſame of the hernia varicoſa; which ap- 

r'd to me in this manner. A great number of veins, dilated and thicken'd, 
embrac'd the teſticle all round, the ſubſtance of which was ſo compact, that 
it could not be reſolv'd into flender tubes, as it is in general very eaſy to do. 
There was, beſides, beneath the teſtis, a ſmall bony body. All theſe things 
were comprehended in the tunica vaginalis, which was grown to the teſticle 
all round, unleſs on the upper part, where there were two veſlels full of yel- 
low water. The tunica vaginalis was alſo incorporated with the other teſticle, 
except where the body of the epididymis came between, and prevented it; 
for in that place was a cavity which was fill'd with water of the ſame kind. 
Turning then our eyes to the penis, neither in the glans, nor in the præpu- 
rium, did we obſerve any thing of the frænum; or at leaſt, there was only 
a white mark, where the frænum ſhould have been, or where it formerly 
was. We ſlit the urethra quite up from beginning to end, but ſaw nothing 
worthy of obſervation, except a few ſmall granules of concreted mucus, 
that look'd like the powder of tobacco; which were on each fide of the ſe- 
minal caruncle, and the caruncles themſelves ſeem'd, as it were, to be glew'd 
down to the urethra. Then the proſtate gland being diſſected, I found, 
wherever I eut into its ſubſtance, the ſame kind of granules like tobacco, in 
the _ fide as well as in the right; but ſtill more in the right fide than in 
the left. | | 
Coming now to the thorax, the firſt things that occurr'd to us were the 
cartilages, by which the inferior true ribs are join'd with the ſternum, pro- 
tuberating outwards from the right ſide, as if there had been ſomething 
within which had forc'd them outwards. But there was nothing of this kind 
therefore I conjectur'd, that this appearance was to be aſcrib'd to the too 
great action of the right pectoral muſcle, in his puerile ſtate, and to the 
violent exertions which the initiating into his art, perhaps, requir'd. In the 
right cavity of the thorax, when laid open, every thing was found: but in 
the left was a conſiderable quantity of yellowiſh water, which being exhauſted, 
there appear'd, ſtrew'd over-the ſurface of the lungs, pieces of a kind of 
thick, and as it ſeem'd, yellow, and eaſily lacerable, membrane; ſo that 
though it reſembled a reticular kind of texture, I nevertheleſs dune it to 
be no more than a concretion of the groſſer particles, which ſwam in that 
yellow water. And there were large portions of the ſame kind, eſpecially 
throughout the inferior ſurface of the inferior lobe of the lungs, and betwixt 
one lobe and the other. But that inferior lobe was almoſt univerſally hard, 
and heavy; and being cut into, was found compacted of a thick ſubſtance, 
not as the lungs generally are, but like that of the liver: ſo that though 1 
ſhould ſay nothing on the ſubject, yet from what I deliver'd in the preceding 
letter (), you would underſtand, that it was affected with a peripneumony. And 
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the inflammation ſeem'd to have begun to. paſs over into a ſuppuration: for 
the ſubſtance of it was white, not red; and a thick white matter was 
here and there preſs'd out from certain orifices, which I ſuppoſe were openings 
that we had cut into the bronchia. But the ſuperior lobe, in its upper part, 
being turgid with frothy; blood, was alſo. black and hard and ſo very hard, 
that you would think it rather a diſorder of long ſtanding, than a recent one. 
In the remaining part, however, it was free from moiſture, and nearly re- 
ſembled the lungs of a ſound perſon : yet it was laterally and anteriorly con- 
nected to the pleura, by many red and ſtrong faſciculated fibres, which, how- 
ever, were of a membranous nature. But it no where adher'd more cloſely 
to the pleura, than at the upper part; and the pleura was there thicker, and 
eaſily to be pull'd away-from the ribs: which was alſo eaſy to be done, even 
where it was under the inferior lobe, in which part it was pretty thick and 
red. The external ſurface of the pericardium, but only on its left ſide, was 
red, from the ſmall veſſels being turgid with blood. Within was a little 
yellow water. In the right auricle was a thick polypous concretion; in the 
pulmonary artery, and its branches, was another round one; a round one alſo 
in the aorta: nor were they entirely wanting in the left auricle and ventricle. 
The ſubſtance of all theſe concretions, when conſider'd longitudinally, was 
artly ſinuous and yellow, partly fibrous and brown. Above the valves of 
- great artery, under the very internal coat, were bony lamellæ; and J 
even obſerv'd, that not only in the trunk of the aſpera arteria, but in the 
beginnings of the brenchia, the annular cartilages anteriorly, that is, in the 
middle of each, were oſſified: ſo that they had but little flexibility; and if 
you broke them aſunder, they ſnew'd ſomething in that middle part, which 
might be ſuppos'd to be the beginning of marrow. - 
At length proceeding to the difle@ion of the brain, in the left lateral ſinus, 
in the fourth, and in like manner in-the third, and in ſome of the veins com- 
municating therewith, I ſaw a white, firm, and ſlender polypous concretion. 
But the remaining veſſels, which ran through the pia mater, even where it 
inveſts the cerebellum, were ſo diſtended with blood, that the ſmall truaks 
of them were turgid, and the ſmalleft branches diſtinctly conſpicuous. Theſe 
_ things, however, appear'd only on the left ſide of the brain. Let neither 
the veſſels paſſing through the medullary ſubſtance of the brain, nor thoſe 
which creep upon the parietes of the lateral ventricles, appear'd to be di- 
ſtended with blood: and though there were hydatids in the plexus choroides, 
and ſerum in the ventricles, yet the plexuſſes were not diſcolour'd. How- 
ever, there was a 2 quantity of water, externally, in the convolutions of 
the brain, which ſhining through the pia mater, bore the reſemblance of a 
jelly: but there was, in fact, no ſuch thing; it was only a fluid ſerum. 
12. Do not expect, that I ſhall give you as long an explanation as I have 
gwen you a hiſtory z for many of the circumſtances belong to other places, 
and ſhall not be neglected in other letters on proper occaſions : yet it was 
neceſſary not to omit them here, leſt the hiſtory ſhould be lame and imperfect. 
You fee, that to a peripneumony, and even a pleuroperipneumony, a deli- 
num was join'd; which has alſo happen'd to others (7), whoſe caſes I refer 
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to other letters. But I choſe to produce this at preſent, becauſe the delirium 
was more vehement, and becauſe you will immediately pronounce, that a 
phrenitis from inflammation of the lungs”, as Hippocrates has taught 
us, is bad.” And I am very well aſſur'd, that in ſome inflammations 
of the lungs, which were in a manner epidemic here, eſpecially in the winter 
of the year 1754, whenever a delirium came on, and it did come on in 
many, the patient never eſcap'd. For which reaſon, it was of more con- 
ſequence to commit to writing the cure of a woman, who labour'd under a 
complication of both theſe diſeaſes (7), not becauſe others are not ſometimes 
ſav d, but becauſe, though each of them was violent, and attended with the 
worſt ſymptoms, yet they were critically ſolv'd, from great diſcharges of of- 
fenſive matter, for four days together, by ſtool, which were of a colour 
partly red, and partly black. But to return to the potter: as the lungs, 
pleura, and pericardium, were inflam'd on the left fide, fo the dura mater 
was inflam'd on the ſame ſide alſo; an inſtance that has not been, as far as 
I know, obſerv'd by any one. And yet, perhaps, it may be explain'd in the 
ſame manner as that greater redneſs in the cheek, which anſwers -to the 
diſeas'd lungs on that ſide; and other things of this kind, which happen 
var En, as the interpreters of Hippocrates ſay, and amongſt theſe Duretus (a), 
where he explains the paſſage that refers to the ſubject, <* If in peripneu- 
% monic patients the whole tongue is white and rough, both ſides of the 
« lungs are inflam'd ; but if halt the tongue only has this appearance, then 
« the lobe of that ſide only is affected.“ But this method of explication, 
although it is difficult and abſtruſe, or certainly, if you fly to the influence 
of the nerves, ambiguous, as is eaſy to imagine, both from the writings of 
thoſe of former ages, and thoſe of the preſent, who have endeavour'd to ex- 
plain it, yet it ſometimes may have a little leſs difficulty, as ig the preſent 
caſe ; where, we may ſuppoſe, that the upper part of the left lobe of the 
lungs, not only by its old hardneſs, but by a newly-added turgency, from 
the frothy ſerum, and from the pleura, which was in that place become 
thicker than uſual, might in ſome meaſure urge the left ſubclavian vein with 
compreſſion, and conſequently delay the return of the blood from the left 
ſide of the head, which, beſides, is thought to be more infirm than the 
right. Be this as it will, (for what things may be objected I do not know, 
but if you grant me never ſo little on a ſubject of this kind, I ſhall be ſatis- 
fed) at leaſt you fee what I propos'd, concerning the diſtenſion of the veſſels 
of the dura mater, join'd with extravaſated ſerum, was true alſo in this phre- 
nitic patient. Now I will ſhew you, that the ſame diſtenſion was found in 
a greater degree, in a paraphrenitic patient, and attended with water. 


13. A tall and lean man, who was ſubject to inflammation of the cheſt, 


from the trade of hemp-drefling, which he follow'd, and with which he faid 
he had before been ſix or ſeven times troubl'd, with a vomiting of bilious 
and green matter in one, and a delirium in another, was of late ſo affected 
in the organs of his voice, by the duſt of the benny which he had taken 
in at his work, that he ſeem'd rather to ſcreech than to ſpeak. - For that 
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reaſon, he choſe out hemp which was leſs duſty, and comb'd it ſeparately 
from his companions, and by that means had Juſt recover'd his natural voice, 
when being tir'd with carrying a burthen, he was ſeiz'd with a febrile cold- 
neſs, and a pricking pain at his left breaſt, For which reaſon he was 
brought into the ſame hoſpital as the two former, and about the middle of 
February in the ſame year. Although he had taken freſh-drawn oil of al- 
monds at home, and had loſt blood from his left arm, he was again bled in 
the other arm: for he breath'd with difficulty, and expectorated nothing. 
He often lay on his affected ſide : he threw up ailious and green matter from 
his ſtomach. On the fifth day, a phrenitis came on, being ſometimes joyful, 
and ſomerimes ſerious, and ſometimes fierce, or at leaſt ſo far, that he us'd 
to ſpit in the faces of thoſe who went near him. The phyſician order'd blood 
to be taken away from his leg, near the ancle, and a certain cataplaſm to be 
put upon his head after ſhaving ; which I ſhall more conveniently tell you 
the nature of, when I treat of maniacs (x). In the mean while, convulſive 
motions began to be obſerv'd, at firſt ſlight, as in the ſubſultus of the ten- 
dons of the wriſt, and then more conſiderable. Laſt of all, his reſpiration 
was not difficult; and if you aſk'd him whether he felt any pain, or unea- 
ſineſs, in any part, he antwer'd in the negative: yet he ſometimes cried out, 
and his urine flow'd from him into the bed, without his knowledge. At 
length, his pulſe growing weaker, but not irregular, he died a little after 
the end of the ſeventh day. | 
In his body, after death, the right ſide of the neck. was livid; as in like 
manner was the edge of the liver, when the belly was open'd, for a conſi- 
derable tract, but to very little depth. The gall-bladder was contracted, and 
contain'd but little bile, which reſembled the dilute colour of tobacco. The 
ſtomach was ſound : the pancreas thickiſh and hard. In the thorax no ſerum 
was extravaſated. The right lobe of the lungs was every where cloſely tied, 
by interpoſing membranes, both to the ribs and to the diaphragm; the left, 
on the contrary, only in a few places, and that anteriorly. But then the right, 
on the other hand, was in a natural ſtate ; and the far greater part of the left 
was diſeas d. For firſt, the ſuperior lobule, though in other reſpects pretty 
found, was lank and contracted; and in its upper part contain'd a white pu- 
. rulent matter, within a kind of tubercle. And theſe appearances, like the 
great number of cloſe adheſions in the right lobe, ſeem'd to be the effects of 
the foregoing inflammations. But the inferior lobule, being red, hard, and 
heavy, and its ſubſtance condenſated, and in its upper part pus, or a matter 
hke pus, flowing out from the ſections of the bronchia, ſhew'd a preſent 
inflammation, which was beginning to ſuppurate. The pleura, alſo, on the 
ſame left fide, was almoſt wholly inflam'd; for its ſmall veſſels were too con- 
ſpicuous, and the whole of it was eaſily drawn away from the ribs at one 
pull. And the diaphragm, in that part only of its centrum tendineum, as 
it is call'd, which hes under the left lobe of the lungs, had even its ſmalleſt 
veſſels fo diſtended, that you would not doubt but it was there inflam'd. In 
the pericardium was a little reddiſh and turbid ſerum. Polypous concretions 
were drawn through all the orifices of the heart : they began in the ventricles, 
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were produc'd into the veſſels, and were all made up of a ſolid ſubſtance, 
except the beginning of that which went through the pulmonary artery, 
that was very thick indeed in the right ventricle, but compos'd of a kind 
of mucous and yellowiſh ſubſtance. | 
While the head was cut off, long portions of concreted blood were drawn 
out from the jugular veins, like ſwords from their ſheaths, The veſſels of 
the meninges were extremely diſtended with blood. And a polypous con- 
cretion, white and compact in its ſtructure, did not only poſſeſs the ſinus of 
the falx, but even went into moſt of the veins that communicated therewith. 
In the three other ſinuſſes of the dura mater was alſo coagulated blood. 
But the pia mater had all its veſſels, even the ſmalleſt, fo turgid with blood, 
that it was univerſally very red. And ſerum was beneath it, in the wind- 
ings of the brain, In the lateral ventricles alſo was ſerum, of a reddiſh 
colour, but in ſmall quantity. On the poſterior part of the plexus choroides, 
were many large hydatids, However, not only the veſſels which paſs through 
the ſurface of the lateral ventricles were diſtended with blood, and for that 
reaſon, much more manifeſt than they generally are; but if you ſlightly 
ſcrap'd the corpora ſtriata, and the thalami nervorum opticorum, or it you 
cut deeply into that, or any other part of the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain, veſſels occurr'd every where, after the ſame manner, proportionably 
full and manifeſt. But in the cortical ſubſtance of «the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum we could ſcarcely diſtinguiſh any. | 
14, How noxious the duſt is, that muſt be neceſſarily drawn into the aſpera 
arteria and lungs, during the dreſſing of hemp, ourRamazini has ſhewn (y), when 
he frequently aſcribes the continual cough, and afthmatic affection, of theſe 
workmen thereto, But that occaſion is given to acute diſeaſes of the lungs 
from thence, when co-operating with the ſtate of the blood, .which leave 
behind them other chronic diſorders, or at length themſelves deſtroy life, is 
manifeſt from the hiſtory I have given you. For after the man had eſcap'd 
the firſt inflammation of the lungs, his work did not ſuffer that viſcus to 
grow perfectly healthy; therefore he was taken with others, and others after- 
wards, till ſome one not having had a perfect criſis, left, as it were, the be- 
ginning of a conſumption, as the leanneſs and alteration of voice, but eſpe- 
cially that collection of pus, within a kind of tubercle, ſhew'd. And to this 
was added, the laſt pleuro-peripneumony, which was ſucceeded by a phrenitis, 
and even a paraphrenitis, and all theſe join'd together carried off the patient. 
But I do not uſe the word paraphrenitis in ſuch a ſenſe as to ſuppoſe it 
a diſorder ariſing from the moſt grievous inflammation of the diaphragm, 
and attended with thoſe violent ſymptoms, with which Boerhaave (2) deſcribes 
it: and for this reaſon I do not engage in theſe controverſies, which are very 
learnedly agitated in the Commercium Literarium (a). It is ſufficient for 
me, that by this word you now underſtand a diforder, which may, in ſome 
meaſure, be referr'd to the paraphrenitis. For if, by the name of para- 
phrenitis (5), you underſtand a delirium, which happens without the head 
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being primarily affected; then, certainly, an inflammation of the pleura and 
lungs had preceded here. Or if you underſtand it to be a delirium, from 
the inflammation of the ſeptum tranſverſum ; we alſo found the ſeptum to 
be inflam'd. But I would not have you believe, that I neceſſarily conjoin a 
' delirium with diſorder and inflammation of the diaphragm. For I know the 
obſervation of Fernelius (c), which militates againſt it, and is older than 
thoſe produc'd in the Sepulchretum (4), from Willis. But as neither of 
them expreſsly mentions the inflammation of that part of the ſeptum parti- 
cularly, which is moſt of all attended to by thoſe who account for a delirium 
from inflammation of the diaphragm, I mean of the centrum tendineum, 
but each of them produces difarders of the fleſhy part, I will juſt take no- 
tice, that I have ſeen its tendinous part alſo inflam'd, when the mind had 
been ſcarcely confus'd, or in the leaſt delirious, in the laſt period of the diſ- 
eaſe; as, when I treat of the peripneumony, I ſhall (e) ſnew. There are, 
however, two obſervations in the Sepulchretum (F), one of Blaſius, and 
the other of Lælius a Fonte, the latter of whom faw the diaphragm ſuppu- 
rated after a delirium, and the former greatly inflam'd after a phrenitis. 
And as I ſaw that both of theſe obſervations made mention of convulſive 
motions alſo, which had in like manner been obſerv'd by me; and as I re- 
member Galen (g) has written, that they who have the ſeptum tranſver- 
« ſym inflam'd, are liable to convulſions ;”* and as I alſo obſerv'd, that Bla- 
ſius had not only ſeen an inflammation of the lower part of the liver, but 
alſo a polypous concretion in the ſame finus of the dura mater, as I did, and 
extended into the ſame veins ; I did not think it would be altogether uſeleſs, 
if I ſhould read over thoſe obſervations in the books of each author. But 
the trouble of ſeeking was greater than the utility, by reafon of the ambi- 
guous mark with which the fixth part of Blaſius is pointed out, and the de- 
ceitful number of the conſultation of Lælius, which points out 132, inſtead 
of 130; although I found there was ſome amendment neceſſary in deſcribing 
the obſervation of one, and ſomething to be added to the deſcription of the 
other. Yet this I was affur'd of, that Blaſius, who open'd the head, for 
Lælius never touch'd it, really had not mention'd the inflammation of the 
pia mater, So that you have a more diſtin example of the parephrenitis 
in his obſervation, than in mine; becauſe, if not primarily, at leaſt after- 
wards, this membrane was ſo much inflam'd, that I never remember to 
have ſeen it more. But however theſe things may be, let me ſhew you alſo 
a delirium attended with an inflammation of the dura mater, or at leaft, 
with a diſorder approaching thereto. 

15. A woman, who had been long before in the hoſpital at Padua, for a 
blow on her head, and being cur'd, had gone out, fell afterwards into a 
fever, was delirious, and died.. The head only being brought into the ana- 
tomical theatre, about the end of the public demonſtrations which I made 
in the year 1736, I carefully diſſected the brain, in its ſituation. There was 
no where any particular mark of that blow. The dura mater being taken 


(e) Pathol. I. 5. c. rr. Sect. Cit. obſ, 15 & 37. f 2. 
% Sed. be 7. obſ. 1. r 
{c) Epilt, 21. n. 35. (g) De Pulſ. ad Tyr. c. 11. 
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away, its internal ſurface appear'd to be diſtinguiſh'd with frequent ſcarlet 
ſpots, like drops of blood. The veſſels of the pia mater were turgid 
with blood; and under that, in ſome places, was ferum, which there ,was 
not in the ventricles. In the poſterior part of the plexus choroides were 
veſicles. And before the pineal gland was a little yellowiſh matter. Every 
thing elſe was natural and found; unlefs that the cerebellum was very lax. 
I found no polypous concretion in any of the veſſels. 

16. In violent deliria, it is not only certain, that the veſſels of the dura 
mater are found © very turgid,” as Slevogtius (5 ſays, but that the very 
ſubſtance thereof is alſo frequently inflam'd : to which you may refer thoſe 
ſcarlet ſpots of that membrane. But in this wornan, beſides a fulneſs of the 
veſſels, water was not wanting under the dura mater. Nor was it wanting 
there in the man, of whom Valentinus (i) ſpeaks, as having labour'd under 
a fever, and violent deliria: for at the ſame time that the veins were very 
turgid, in the whole brain, © immediately under the pia mater much pitufta, 
« and yellowiſh water, condenſated into the form of a jelly,” were found. 
And I have alſo given an account above, of the ventricles being full of ſe- 
rum, from Moghngius (k); to omit other examples of water in the brain 
of delirious perſons. But theſe things now bring to my mind a conjecture 
of mine; of which, that you may the more eaſily judge, I muft go pretty 
far back to relate it. In the beginning of the month of February, in the 
year 1711, fevers of the worſt kind began to ſpread very much in the place 
of my nativity. The pulſe in all of them, even the moſt robuſt young men, 
was very ſmall, weak, obſcure, and confus'd. In moſt of them was a ſtrong 
ſubſultus tendinum at the wriſt, and a ſoporific affection. And in ſome fi- 
nally, was a fingultus, and extreme dejection of the ſtrength and ſpirits; 
with a lividneſs of the face, and the y ken and other ſymptoms of the 
fame kind. I was the firſt who obſerv'd theſe fevers; and even after all 
theſe bad ſymptoms, which I have mention'd, with the divine aſſiſtance, I 
very happily ſav'd patients that were already conſider'd as the dead that were 
to be mourn'd for; two of whom were, ſome years ago, ſtill living, as Cor- 
nelio Denti, a nobleman, who recover'd by means of a long and large cri- 
tical diſcharge of urine ; and Ignatio Garavini, an ingenious mechanic, who 
recover'd by means of a critical diarrhea, About the end of February, 
the convulſive ſubſultus, ſingultus, and lividneſs, were not obſerv'd in 


thoſe fevers ; but deliria began to come on, yet were not violent, and only 


when the fever was exacerbated, Yet thoſe who were thus affected, ſtill 
eſcap'd, and among theſe, that noble prieſt Tullio Caſtellini; who, I remem- 


ber, although he had receiv'd no benefit from theſe evacuations, by which 


the others were reliev'd, eſpecially by a long moiſture of the ſkin, yet found 
himſelf begin to be much better, after having diſcharg'd by his mouth a red 
round worm, longer than a ſpan, and thicker than a quill with which we 
write. But at length, in the month of March, although the fevers were 


attended with ſymptoms, much milder in appearance, and the pulſe and 


tongue ſeem'd to promiſe a happy event, contrary to what they did in the 
former ; yet the cure went on leſs proſperouſly than in the former, deliria com- 


(+) Diſſert. de Dura Matre F 29, (i) Eph, N. C. Cent. 10. obſ. gz, (0) n. 8. 
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ing on differently from what they had in them, and attacking the patients 
after a violent pain of the head. But co imitate the Hippocratic ſimplicity 
in both reſpects, being call'd in at the middle of the diſeaſe, by ſenior phy- 
ſicians, we could by no means ſave two patients, Vincent Mangazzini, a very 
reſpectable young man, and Jerom Gnocchio, a nobleman and a prieſt. But 
we perceiv'd beforchand, that a vehement phrenitis threaten'd the former, 
from the ſigns which were taught us by our anceſtors, among which we par- 
ticularly remark'd this, that the patient ſeem'd to himſelf to hear continually 
the muſic of the organ, which is us'd in churches and conſecrated buildings; 
like the perſon, who ſaid to the collectors of the Bibliotheca Anatomica (), on 
the laſt days of a fatal fever, that he perpetually heard a kind of very 


« ſweet concert, or melody, to which a delirium at length ſucceeded.” In 


Gnocchio, this ſeem'd worthy of remark, that the delirium always came on 
immediately when his whole body was in a ſweat, and at that time only. 
And though we may alſo account for this very peculiar circumſtance, by 
ſuppoſing, that much ſerum being taken away from the blood by the diſcharge 
of ſweating, the parts of this that remain'd, as they were leſs dilute, ſo they 


were more acrid, and more apt to irritate : yet, perhaps, nothing forbids to 


deduce it from that, whence I ſeem to have digreſs'd ; I mean, from too acrid 
a water, which in the former patients, as the very cold ſeaſon at that time 
diſpos'd them, was ſo copiouſly diſcharg'd by the kidnies, but in this patient, 
ſecreted from the blood under the pia mater, at the ſame time with the ſwear, 
and from the ſame cauſe. But as I was not permitted to enquire, by diſſection, 
which conjecture of the two might ſeem to be the moſt juſt, I will rather go 
on to ſhew, that there has been a ſlight delirium, where I found ſcarcely any 
traces of water, whether this happen'd by chance or otherwiſe z and at the 
ſame time, produce an example of the ſlighter ſpecies of delirium, that is, 
of a paraphora, as phyſicians ſometimes underſtand this word, after I have 
given you inſtances of the phrenitis, paraphrenitis, and more violent deliria. 
17. An old woman, being ſeiz'd with a flight fever, which the phyſician 
hop'd to have been able to overcome with the Peruvian bark, it not only did 
not yield thereto, but degenerating into an acute fever, with ſlight wan- 
derings of mind, ſhe died. | 
Some of the viſcera of the belly and thorax, together with the head, being 
brought into the theatre, I diſſected them, not many days before I diſſected 
the brain of the former woman. Some things that were unuſual, indeed, 
but not altogether unnatural, offer'd themſelves to our inſpection, in the right 
kidney, and in the heart itſelf ; which, as they did not ſeem unworthy to be 
demonſtrated to every one who was preſent at that time, fo I think are not 
unworthy of being related to you at preſent. For from that kidney two 
ureters proceeded, the upper from a more ſimple pelvis, and ſmall ; but the 
inferior, ſomewhat thicker, inaſmuch as it proceeded from a pelvis, which 
was render'd larger and more prominent, by the confluence of many tubuli 
into it. As tht origin of each ureter was diſtin&, ſo was its progreſs and in- 
ſertion; for betwixt the orifices of the two tubes, was an interval of a finger's 
breadth, Both were oblong, and open'd by an oblique line, as they ought, 


(%) Tom. 2. in Adnot, ad du Verney Trad. de Audit. Org. p. 3. 
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into the bladder; ſo that one was quite ſuperior to the other. But in the 
heart, inſtead of the valve of the coronary vein, I found a kind of net-work, 
not differently form'd from one of thoſe varieties of the valves, which you will 
ſee deſcrib'd by me in the laſt place but one, in the Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ (m). 
But theſe appearances. as I have ſaid, are not altogether ſo preternatural as 
what 1 ſaw in the great artery, but eſpecially as what I ſaw in the uterus. For 


in the aorta II ſaw, internally, white beginnings of offifications, a little above 


the ſemilunar valves, and at the vertebræ of the loins. But when the uterus 
was open'd, I found in the poſterior, and at the ſame time, ſuperior part 
of its fundus, an excreſcence, of the circumterence of a circle, of a colour ex- 
ternally bloody, and ſtretch'd out from the right ſide towards the left; almoſt 
a third part of its border, which lay inferior and more to the left, being diſ- 
Join'd from the uterus, ſo that it might be lifted up with a probe being put 
under it. The remaining part of it was very intimately connected with the 
ſubſtance of the uterus, and indeed ſeem'd to be made up of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, unleſs that the whole excreſcence, by cutting into it, was found to be 
more white, hard, and compact, than the uterus itſelf, Without doubr, 
this was a ſchirrus, or if you would rather have it ſo, the beginning of a 
cancer, at that time occult, very low, plane, and ſmooth, nor bigger than 
ſo as to be cover'd by the point of my thumb, when extended. If you con- 
ſider'd the ſtructure and ſuperficies of the neighbouring cervix uteri, and the 
membranous ring of the hymen, which was of little depth in its ſurface in- 
deed, but no where lacerated, you would readily conclude, that this woman 
had had but very little commerce, if any at all, with man. 

The cranium at length being cut open, and the brain accurately examin'd, 
nothing offer'd itſelf any where to me which was worthy of notice, except 
the veſſels of the pia mater diſtended with blood, and this membrane itſelf, 
which was eaſily drawn off by the fingers from the brain where-ever you 
pleas'd : fo that, although I ſcarcely ſaw any water, yet I conjectur'd, even 
from this mark, that it was not altogether wanting. 

18, If you ſhould expect, that before I make an end of writing, I begin 
to point out in what part of the brain, and in what manner, the motions 
are made, or what kind of motions they are, when deliria are excited : 
you would ſeem not yet to be ſufficiently acquainted with me. For all I 
could do would be only to give you ſome general hypotheſes, which for that 
reaſon are known to you and to others ; and even thole I ſhould give you very - 
timorouſly and cautiouſly. The other conſiderations, I think, muſt be re- 
ferr'd to that time, in which phyſicians thought it praiſe-worthy to enquire, 
in ſuch a manner, not only into all abſtruſe things, but even thoſe which are 
plac'd beyond our capacity, that when they could not find out the real cauſes 
of them, they made no ſcruple to invent others. And I could wiſh that ſo 
much place was not given to theſe random conjectures in the ſcholia of the 
Sepulchretum ; for they frequently take up more room there, than the 
hiltories of the diſorders of the head, or even many put together. And it 
is ſtill more to be wiſh'd, that the ſame things were not ſometimes repeated 
over again in one and the ſame ſcholium (); eſpecially ſuch things that you 
may learn to be entirely contrary to all probability, from almoſt every d. , 
ſection which I ſhall give the relation of in the next letter. Farewel. 
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LETTER tte EIGHT H. 


Wherein Madneſs, Melancholy, and Hydrophobia, are 
| treated of. 


r. WO ſections follow in the Sepulchretum, one of which is entitled, 
De mania, & rabie, ſeu hydrophobia; the other, De melancholia, & 
affeione hypochondriaca. But it is not my intention to treat ſeparately of this 
laſt diſorder, becauſe I conſider that it does not prove mortal, except when 
it is attended with others more violent; as even the examples, which are pro- 
duc'd in the Sepulchretum, ſufficiently prove : for this reaſon, then, what- 
ever relates to this diſorder, will be treated of, together with thoſe. Mad- 
neſs, to uſe the words of Willis, which are produc'd in the ſame volume (2), 
“ is ſo far a-kin to melancholy, that theſe diſorders often mutually inter- 
<« change their appearances, and go over one into the other.” And you 
often ſee phyſicians doubting, on the one hand, from taciturnity and fear, 
and on the other, from loquacity and boldneſs, every now and then alter- 
nately appearing in the ſame patient, whether they ſhould pronounce him to 
be afflicted with madneſs, or with melancholy. And this conſideration made 
me endure, with more patience, the anſwers which I have frequently receiv'd, 
when, upon diſſecting the heads of perſons who had been diſorder'd in their 
ſenſes, I have enquir'd with which of the two deliria they had been affected; 
anſwers, which were frequently ambiguous, and often repugnant to each 
other, and yet perhaps true in the long courſe of the diſeaſe, Wherefore, 
although in the diſſections I am going to deſcribe to you, I ſhall ſignify when 
I know that the patient inclin'd moſt to the one, or to the other ſtate of the 
diſorder ; yet, as I ſhall be able to do that but ſeldom, I choſe rather to com- 
prehend in this one letter what relates to either of theſe deliria, and in the 
concluſion to add thoſe hiſtories which belong to the hydrophobia ; eſpecially 
as I have but one hiſtory from Valſalva relative to theſe ſpecies of deliria, and 
with this, as uſual, I begin. 

2. A virgin, of more than twenty years of age, being extremely deſirous 
to withdraw into a nunnery, and being refus'd what ſhe defir'd, her mind 
began to be a little weak and unſteady, from the moment ſhe heard the news 
of her repulſe: and very ſoon after, ſhe began to reaſon incongruouſly, which 
encreas'd on her more and more every day; ſo that ſhe frequently refus'd to 
take food. Some months were thus paſs'd, in which time, beſide a fever 
that attack'd her many times by irregular returns, a more violent madneſs 
came on, without a fever; ſo that ſhe endeayour'd to ſtrike thoſe who fat by 
her: and her ſtrength decreaſing by degrees, ſhe died. | 

The ſkull being open'd, ſome little white bodies were ſeen at the ſides of 
the longitudinal finus, in the dura mater externally ; ſome of which were 


(a) In ſchol, ad obſ. 1. ſect. 8. ejuſd. d. 
round, 
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round, others oblong, and ſome of a figure perfectly irregular, but all ſoft 
in their conſiſtence: Valſalva thought that they had their origin from a con- 
ereted humour, for this reaſon; becauſe he had ſeen ſimilar bodies, from 
concretions of pus, agoting ohour the ſame membrane, in patients who 
had died from wounds of the head. But in that ſinus was a ſlender: polypous 
concretion, which extended itſelf through the whole length of the cavity. 
The brain was moiſt; and in its larger ventricles was a little quantity of ſe- 
rum. However, in the plexus choroides pretty large glandular bodies were 
prominent, which had been indurated into a ſolid body, yellow, and ſome- 
what globular in its form. il l ade ee ee A 

3. If beſides this virgin, whoſe delirium had degenerated from melancholy 
into madneſs, Valſalva had had as frequent opportunities of diſſecting other 
bodies of. inſane perſons, as he had of attending to their diſorders while living; 
1 doubt. not but he would certainly have obſerv'd, what I have obſerv'd in 
all I have hitherto examin'd, that is, a conſiderable hardneſs in the brain, 
But as to what relates to thoſe tumid bodies in the plexus choroides, and 
to the little bodies which he deſcrib'd at the ſides of the longitudinal ſinus; 
1 believe, I have already mention'd to you a larger extuberante in that 
plexus: than either of theſe (4), and yet not in the head of a maniac, or me- 
lancholic perſon, And I ſuſpect thày thoſe corpulcles, which rais d them- 
ſelves up here and there from the dura mater, were probably of the ſame 
kind with theſe, - which. were afterwards call'd A by Pacchioni, which 
are ſeated in thoſe very places, being ſometimes leſs, yet often ſtill much 
more, conſpicuous. But although theſe are neither preternatural, as the ca- 
vities, or pits, impreſs d on the inſide of the ſkull, to receive theſe little 
maſſes, evidently ſhew, nor were unknown to anatomiſts two ages ago, after 
Veſalius (c), who calls them gubercula; and though they were even again ſet 
forth as new appearances, a little before Valſalva was born; yet at the ſame 
time in which he wrote that obſervation, they had been, in ſome meaſure, 
forgotten again. Bur I, ſhall demonſtrate all theſe things, more at large, in 
another place; nor will I,conceal the experiments which 1 have made, in or- 
der to aſcertain the nature of thoſe corpuſcles. At preſent, it will be more 
proper, I think, to confirm by the production of ſix or ſeven diſſections, 
that very ſingular hardneſs, which, I ſay, I have always obſerv'd in the ce- 
rebrum of maniac or melancholic perſ oss. 
4. A tall robuſt youth was ſeiz d with madneſs, in the year 1729, The 
phyſicians order'd blood to be taken from CRE artery, to the quan- 
tity of a pound, which, was about the end of June. Scarcely an hour;paſs'd 
from the time in Which the ſurgeon had perform'd the operation, when the 
young man was found dead, with his tongue hanging out of his mouth. 
That you may not accuſe a kind of remedy, which has been us'd by ancient 
and modern practitioners in medicine; and approv'd of by the happy fuc- 
ceſſes; of M. Aurelius Severinus (d), (inſtead of whom I ſee that Hildanus 
is heedleſsly commended. by many) and others (e); and ſometimes even found 
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to adminiſter an immediate cure, as in the caſe of the robuſt virgin; and 
that you may not blame the undeſerving phyſicians, as the vulgar are wont 
to do, or throw the fault upon the ſurgeon 3 and alſo, that you may the 
better form a judgment of ſome things which were remark'd in the body 
after death, I dos a conceal! from you, what the perſon who had com- 
mitted the fact could not fuffictently conceal. The fact was this: the patient, 
in conſequence of his madneſs, had remov'd the bandages, which had been 
Juſt applied to the wounded artery, fo that they were immediately under a 
necefficy of being replac d, after the lofs of a very Intle blood. At this re- 
fractory madneſs, however, the perſon to whoſe cuſtody the patient had been 
committed, was ſo enrag'd, that after having miſerably beaten him with his 
Sits about his belly and eyes, being grown more mad than the madman him- 
ſelf, he threw a very ſtreight bandage about his neck, and deparied. 
Examining the the day after, I did not wonder, for the reaſons I 
bave mention'd, that the face was of a black, purple, and livid colour; that 


on the ſear of the naſal bones, which by feeling with my fingers, I knew to 


be broken, the flefh was almoft entirely black; or that the belly was turgid, 
and in many places of a green and hvid complexion. And having ex- 
min'd the thorax, fo far as to obferve the lungs to be moderately tumid, a 
foam in the aſpera arteria, though not in confiderable quantity, and a largo 
quantity of fluid blood in the pulmonary vein; and that the valves of the 
erm; artery were harder than naturally they are; every ching elle ſeem- 
g to be very natural, I iromediately pafs d over them, in order to enquire 
more accurately into the fate of the brain. The veſſels of both the me- 
ninges were diſtended with a black and fluid bloed, as thoſe wete, in like 
manner, which crept through the fides of the ſeptum lucidum, and the re- 
maining parietes o the right and left ventricle. And theſe ventricles alſo 
contain d a great quantity of rurbid water. Yet the plexus choroides were 
req: and many vefſcles lay on their poſterior part, which were RIV'd with 
water, and among theſe; was one equal in bigneſs: to the ſize of. a moderate 
grape; through the coat of which, 'veſſtls pais'd, equally as big as thoſe in 
the neighbouring membrane of the plexus, and in the ſame manner. But 
nothing occurred which was more worthy of obſervation than the hardneſs of 
the cerebrum. For wherher you-cut into its medullary or cortical ſubſtance, 
1% perceiv'd the ſubſtance to be very hard, at the ſame time that the ſub- 
ance of the cerebellom, or at traft the cortical part of it, was even rather 
ſofter than it generally is. as 3 | | . = | 
5. In order to keep the more audacious madmen within bounds, Celſus 
has admoniſh's 905 that ſtripes alſo ſhould be applied, and that they 
* who behay'd themſelves with more violence ſhould be bound, that they 
* may not hurt themfelves ot ny others,” Yer allthis onghe to be withia 
bounds, like a parent who corrects his children, and not like an executioner, 
who uſes alt kinds of violence againſt his priſoners. | remember that Val- 
lava, when he had under cure maniac or phrenitie patients, whoſe arms 
t was neceſſary to confine with bands, was accuſtom'd to inculcate carefully, 
Unto his domeſtics and keepers, that they muſt be cautiaus leſt the patient 
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ſhould get any injury from thenee: that the bands, indeed, ſhould be ſtrong, 
but neither tight nor hard; and for this reaſon he would have ſoft linen or 
woollen cloth ſew'd within the leather ſtraps (g). wy 

As I have once or twice ſpoken of maniac patients, cur'd by Valſalva, 
you will perhaps aſk me, whether he had any thing peculiar in his treatment 
of them? He made uſe of the ſame kind of remedies as moſt others do; 
but, as it becomes a good phyſician, he made uſe of different kinds on dif- 
ferent occaſions, but on all occaſions he made uſe of as few and as agreeable 
as he could: fo I remember, that ome were reſtor'd by him, even by emul- 
fions made only from the feeds of melons, to which he had neither added the 
ſeeds of poppies, nor what he knew by experience to be more efficacious than 
them againſt watchings, the ſyrup of poppies fo far do little matters ſome- 
times perform what violent methods can by no means atchieve. A phyſician, 
of undoubted veracity, has more than once affirm'd to me, that when, in caſe 
of infuperable phrenzy, he had order'd five or ſix grains of opium to be 
diffolv'd in thoſe waters, with which raggs were to be moiſten'd, and applied to 
the forehead ; and theſe waters had, by the miſtake of thoſe who attended 
the patient, been given to him for drink, he ſaw no effect from thence. And 
concerning this ſubject, there was a very ſingular opinion of Franceſco Spo- 
teti, formerly primary profeſſor of medicine in this college; who returning 
from Conſtantmople, where he had practis d phyſic, with ſucceſs, even in 
the ſeraglio of the Grand Signor, for tome time, and confirming to us what 
we read of opium being much more pure and efficacious there, than among 
us, inaſmuch as it verges to the colour of cinnamon, and has a very narcotic 
odour, as we ſay amongſt us, and is there taken by many accuſtom'd to that 
practice, not to make them ſleep, but that they may watch chearfully ; and 
that in the doſe of a drachm, or at leaſt, as a chemical friend of mine, who 
had been with him, had ſeen, to the quantity of a ſeruple;; added his ſuſ- 
picion, that the cauſe of the different effect thereof upon them, and upon us, 
conſiſted in this, that a much ter weight -of ſome medicines muſt have 
quite contrary effects to a very tmall one: juſt, ſaid he, as if a thread, lyi 
round a fibre, be moderately tied, you will then compreſs the fibre; but if 
you draw the ſtring with a much greater force, you break aſunder, not com- 

preſs, the fibre: as if it were poſſible to cut the fibre aſunder, without firſt 
greatly compreſſing it! But he rather meant this, which I will ſhew by an 
inverted example: if a very flight wind agitate a flame, the flame is thence en- 
creas'd , if a violent one, it is extingutſh'd : although by this it is not under- 
Rood, why thoſe who are accuſtom'd to it there, can do that; and they who are 
unaccuſtom'd, as here, cannot do it; that is, watch chearfully and briſkly, after 
taking a ſcruple of opium. For I do not enquire, why they do not ſleep 
there, or why they do not watch in a heavy and beſotted ſtate, like thoſe who 
are drunk; but why moſt of them watch with alacrity and livelineſs? As 1 
am not ignorant, that there are among us, and in other places, ſome to whom, 
as they accuſtom themſelves to it by degrees, a ſcruple of opium, or more 
than that, was not only not noxious, but even uſeful againſt pains; and that 
there are, among the Turks, ſome who devour much more opium than Spo- 
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leti ſaid, yet are thence made ſtupid and fottiſh, and that in the higheſt de- 
gree. But theſe things draw us a great way from our hiſtories, to which, 
therefore, it is proper that we return. | 
6. A butcher, who had been diſorder'd in his ſenſes for fourteen months, 
from the effects, as was ſaid, of a love-potion, at length died, in the be- 
inning of the year 1719, by the violence, as was ſuppos'd, of the very cold. 
| 0 from which he took no care to ſecure himſelf. Looking through the: 
belly and thorax, I obſerv'd nothing worthy of remark, except the heart, 
every where connected with the ericardium; and under the abdomen,. ſlight: 
' ulcers of the præputium, cicatrices of the urethra, and very few. of thoſe. 
canals which I have particularly deſcrib'd in the Adverſaria. As to what re- 
lates to the head, although I found water extravaſated under the pia mater, 
yet the cerebrum was of ſuch a firmneſs, that I then never -remember'd ta 
have diſſected one more hard. Moreover, in the ſuperior and . poſterior ſur- 
face of the corpus calloſum, I did not find thoſe two. prominences which 
Laneiſi (B) calls nervuli longitudinales; but inſtead of them, two pretty deep 
furrows. And having cut into the fornix, which was itſelf hard, not far 
from that part of it which is call'd its baſis, and having turn'd it. back, to- 
gether with the plexus choroides, | ſaw a kind of pellucid lymphæduct, 
creeping ſeparately through each of the knots of that baſis, which were con- 
tinu'd on each ſide through the medullary tracts, with which the upper bor- 
ders of the third ventricle - are adorn'd (Lanciſi (i) call'd them frequently 
«© proceſſes, or little nerves, coming out from the baſis of the pineal gland); 
al as they crept through thoſe tracts, they ſeem'd a little more evidently 
to contain lymph, and to be diſtinguiſh'd with little knots y and finally, they 
ſeem'd to bend their courſe towards that gland; to which was annex'd, at ita 
anterior part, a little congeries of yellow matter, form'd into minute gra- 
nules, Bur it was matter of great chagrin both to me and to the celebrated 
Vulpius, who was preſent, that this ſpecies of pellucid veſſels, which appear'd - 
to us in the manner I have deſcrib'd to you, were entirely. vaniſh'd before 
we could certainly determine what they were; although we tried every me, 
thod to find it out, that our unprepar'd. ſtate would admit of. Yet this 
vexation was in ſome meaſure alleviated by the unuſual firmneſs of the cere« 
brum; allur'd by which, I ſought after more eaſily, and. more clearly dife 
cover'd, many things in the ſubſtance of that, and of the medulla oblongata; 
ſo that I think, the brain-of infane perſons of this kind is the moſt. fit of all 
to trace internally the origins of the nerves upon, and the courſe of their 
tracts, and other things of the ſame kind; the inveſtigation of which is 
much more difficult and obſcure in a more ſoft brain, as it generally happens 
to be: ſo that the ſame things be bur: ſufficiently. confirm d afterwards, in 
the brain of ſome healthy men, which is leſs ſoft than they commonly are 
when diſſected. | | S £4 f W? | 
7. That madneſs may be brought on, by a philtre, or loye-potion, is cer- 
tain-(#); But whether this man was mad, is uncertain , eſpecially if he pe- 
riſh'd by the violence of the cold, of which diſorder'd perſons of that kind 
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are generally.us'd to be extremely patient, and with. imppnity. And from 
this mark. I am induc'd to ſuſpect, that the two women, whoſe hiſtories I. 
ſhall preſently ſubjoin, did not labour under a madneſs, at that time at leaſt, 
when the one in the depth of winter contracted an angina, and the other an 
inflammation of the thorax. But becauſe this is generally, tene, yet not al- 
ways, nor in all caſes (J), I will leave the matter — But what- 
ever kind of delirium this was, that appearance which was ſeen by me in 
the corpus calloſum of this inſane.man, might ſeem to confirm, the opinion 
of Lanciſi, concerning the ſeat of the anima cogitans, or ſoul (n), if we 
had ſeen any thing of that kind in others alſo (2). But you will know, 
when we come to the laſt (o) of theſe diſſections, what is ſeldom, what often, 
and what always, found. In the mean while, thoſe things that I hinted to 
you, of ſame common internal remedies for madneſs and phrenitis, in the 
former letter (p), bring back to my mind that I promis'd to declare, what 
was the compolition of a certain external remedy againſt both theſe diſorders. 
But don't ſuppoſe that I ſhall here take notice of what a certain phyſician, 
who was a friend of Valſalva's, aſſerted in my hearing, that he could not 
cure a maniacal perſon, who was known to both of them, before he had taken 
care to have his head ſhaved, as often as the hair grew to the height of a 
finger's breadth; and when this was firſt done, that much more ill ſmelling 
ſordes were found, adhering to the ſkin, than any one would have imagin'd, 
Nor expect me here to produce any foreign. remedy externally applied to 
procure ſleep occaſionally ; although my friend Ramazzini teſtified to me, 
that even. opium itſelf diſſolv'd in wine, with which he had order'd the 
temples to be: bath'd, in obſtinate watchings, or doſſils of lint dipp'd therein, 
and applied to the internal noſtrils, had but juſt brought on a Miah ſleep. 
It was a remedy eaſily prepar'd, and worthy of the. verſe of Samonicus, . 
which a phyſician was accuſtom'd to uſe againſt phrenzy and madneſs, whom, 
if nothing elſe, at leaſt a long age and experience, ſeem'd to recommend. 
He then, us'd freſh cheeſe, of the coarſer ſort, mix'd with oil of violets, and 
laid it upon the crown of the head, after being freſh, ſnav'd, and order'd the 
application thereof to be renew'd.three times every day. .Yau will aſk, whether 
this was done with ſucceſs ? And I will anſwer you, by telling you what I law. 
A. ſtrang man, by trade a blackſmith, having been liable, from. a boy, to 
the incubus and vertigo, which had been brought on him by a fright, fell 
down ſuddenly in the winter-time, and. complain'd, in confus'd words, of an. 
internal pain in his breaſt. Being immediately brought into the hoſpital, he 
anſwer'd ſcarcely any thing to thoſe who aſk'd him queſtions ; but ſhut his 
eyes, and cover'd his face with the. ſheet, like a man out of his ſenſes. He 
was hot at the. ſame time, and trephl'd ; nor had drunkenneſs, or any other 
cauſe of that kind. preceded: and a feyer likewiſe attended. On the fol- 
lawing day, he began to leap. out of bed, to cry out, to threaten, and 
even to ſtrike, all about him; ſo that being evidently a maniac, it was ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould be confin'd with bands. .. He. cried out violently and 
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inually; and, at the ſame time, his whole body was agitated with con- 
— * i Then the phyſician, having order'd a vein in the foot to 
be open'd, and a pound of blood to be taken away, alſo order'd the cata- 
plaſm I have told you of, to be laid upon his head, after being ſhav'd. Do 
you aſk me what was the event ? Why, by this means, within twelve hours, 
he was reſtor'd to perfect ſanity ; but whether the cure was accidental, or the 
effect of blood - letting only, or in ſome meaſure owing to the aſſiſtance of 
the external remedy, I will leave you to determine. Thoſe who foment the 
heads of inſane patients with milk, will readily believe, that the cataplaſm 
contributed thereto. But you, whether you think that nothing is to be n 
lected in the art of phyſic, or whether you wiſh that nothing ſhould be left 
obſcure, or unexplain'd, among thoſe things that I have written to you, will 
perceive, that 1 have fatisfied you in each of theſe particulars. But do you 
give no account of your own practice? You will ſay, give me leave, I be- 
feech you, firft to produce the diſſections of the two women, of whom 1 
fpoke a little before. Then, in obedience to your commands, I ſhall, perhaps, 
go on to talk triflingly; but whether my diſcourſe is trifling or grave, aſſure 
Fourſelf, that 1 hall uce nothing but what is true. 

8. A woman, of years of age, who was diſorder'd in her ſenſes, was 
catried off by an angina. Her body was brought to me at the college, before 
the middle of February, in the year 1219, when I was publickly reaching 
anatomy. As the body was not proper for the purpoſes to which I wanted it, 
becauſe the muſcles of the abdomen were already green, though it was but 
a few hours after death, and the inteſtines, which were diſtended with flatus, 
were not entirely free from inflammation, having juſt examin'd the uterus, 
the ſmallneſs of which was a proof that ſhe had not borne any children, the 
breaſts confirming the ſame, as although they had a little milky ſerum in 
them, rhey were yet very ſmall; I undertook only to diſſect the brain, as I 
was then much ftreighten'd for time. And this I found to be very hard, 
Juſt as 1 had done before in the butcher. | 
9. Atiother woman, who, it was very certain, had been brought to bed 
of a child the year before, nor had been any the better in her ſenſes after it, 
 cotitinu'd to run about through the public ſtreets, as before, unleſs prevented 
by any one, yet without doing any injury to thoſe ſhe met, as far as T could 
learn. She had begun to be infane almoſt nine years before rhe time 1 fpeak 
of, on account of the man whom fhe lov'd being kill'd the day before he 
Was to have been married to her. At length the died of an inflammation of 
the breaſt, in the beginning of December, in the year 1725. | 
I diffefted the head only. Under the pia mater was water, not without 
air-bubbles here and there; which I faw alſo in ſome of the veſſels, in a very 
crowded ſtate, fo as to fill them. But there was no water in the lateral ven- 
tricles; in which the plexuſſes and the veſſels were red. To the baſis of the 
pineal gland, anteriorly, adher'd a little white matter, degenerating into a 
yellow colour, which ſeem'd to be a congeries of calculi z but being examin'd 
by the touch, it was not found to be calculous, and even ſcarcely at all hard. 
As I cut the brain into pieces, I remark'd, that the medullary ſubſtance was 
not very white, but browniſh: and this, perhaps, was owing to the ſangui- 
ferous veſſels being fuller than uſual ; for the deeper I went from rhe cortical 
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ſubſtance, the leſs brown did the medulla ſeem to be. This, however, is 
very certain, that the fame medullary ſubſtance, throughout the whole cere- 
brum, and in the parts of it that are ſeen in the ventricles, was of an unuſual 
hardneſs; and that the nerves themſelves, within the cranium, appear'd to 
be more firm, and leſs moiſt, than ufual, when they. were cut into. But as 
in the cerebrum, the cortical. ſubſtance. was alſo pretty firm, ſo it was very 
ſoft in the cerebellum ; although the pedunculi, and the internal medullary. 
part of the cerebellam, which lay round them, were indeed pretty firm. 

10. Now, if I tell you what I have found uſeful, in women or men of that 
kind, _ — — —_ t a fever, 1 — ſeem only to do what is 
already done. For chat in beginning of the diſeaſe, eſpeci When 
there was an hypochondriac melancholy, or when any — or 
object gave occaſion to its — I have found nothing better than for the 
patient immediately to undertake a long journey, in the company of prudent 
and chearful friends: or if this could not be done, chat the ſaccharum ſa- 
turni, cautiouſly given, was of uſe to fome, and to others bathing, and to 
many length of time, more than all remedies: 1 though I ſhould relate 
theſe things, and others of the like kind, to you, yet I ſhall have faid no- 
thing which you do not often read. Eat ef: | 

It will be, perhaps, more uſeful to deſcribe perfpicuoufly and accurately, 
yet in as few words as can poſſibly be, on fo long and various a ſubject, a pe- 
culiar ane —— 2 which was a mania, and that in a ſhort 
time cur'd. In the year 1711, when, by the bleſſing of God, I very 

ily cur'd Lodovico Albertini, a very. — archdeacon in the — 

orh, in a very difficult caſe; he had, among the-reſt of his ſervants, a run-- 
ning foatman, of twenty-three years of age, ſlender, and of an unhealthy 
complexion, whom, being tir'd with much labour, a fever had feiz'd- in the 
beginning of September: che fever was: continuat;. and though it ſeem'd to- 

| to a double tertian, yet it was very irregular, and attended with 
various other ſympꝛoms of difeaſe. For ſometimes pain and heat of the head, 
back and loins; ſometimes wat chings, and at other times ftupidnels, fo that. 
he would ſcaroe anſwer any body who aſd him à queſtion; ſometimes a 
ſenſe of iptetnal heat, and unaccountable anxiety ; at others, a thirſt, ſlight 
delirium, and coldneſs of the feet came upon him; but fome at one time, 
and fome at another, without any order at all. A fmallneſs and weaknels of. 
the pulſe was almoſt an univerſal attendant. of the diſeaſe. Blood being taken 
from his arm twice within the firſt eight days, the ſerum was of a ſaffron. 
colour, and the craſſamentum, at the firſt bleeding, but ſtill more at the fe-- 
cond, had a thick cruſt covering it, which was fomewhat of a lic colour. 
His urine was at firſt chick and red, but afterwards thin; and although the- 
quantity of it anſwer d very well to what he drank, and even ſometimes ex- 
ceeded chat proportion, and finally, although it had frequently ſomerhing fwim-- 
ming in it, yet it never depoſited any ſediment at the bottom of the 'ghafs.. 
He had, at one time, a-diarrhea, with many very liquid ſtools, otherwiſe he- 
was, in that reſpect, as if he had been in health, but his fools were ſome-- 
times yellow y and he once diſcharg'd a couple of worms therewien. A... 
ſweat broke out twice over the whole body, but generally only on the fore- 
head, and in that part it was ſometimes cold. Once blood flow'd _—_ * 
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noſtrils, but in ſmall quantity only. Moreover a pain, which began about 


the car and the fingers, ſeem'd ſometimes to indicate an endeavour of nature 
to depoſit ſomething upon thoſe parts. Thus he went on to the fourteenth 
day, when convulſive motions appear d on that, and ſome. of the following 
days. Vet on theſe days, the patient was more lively and briſk, and had a 
better aſpect; for a little before, his face had been ſwollen, and ſome what 
livid. As the convulſive motions went off, the ſkin of the ſhoulders and 
breaſt began to have a flight redneſs, and become a little rough. And to 
ſhow you that this endeavour of nature was not altogether uſeleſs, though 
not ſufficiently uſeful; neither watchings, nor thirſt, nor any indiſpoſition of 
that kind, now any longer remain'd; and even the pulſe was very nearly re- 
Ror'd to its natural regularity. But his ſtomach was not ſtrong, and blood 
eaſily diſtill'd from his noſe, if he wip'd it in the leaſt with his handkerchief, 
and preſently, after pains of the belly, he had fluid ſtools, of the colour of 
tobacco; and a few days after his fever was encreas'd, but not without a cold- 
neſs preceding. tts OE EY 

Therefore, although throughout almoſt the whole month of September, 
I endeayour'd to afhit nature, as occaſion ſeem'd to require, and took the 
utmoſt caution, left I ſhould impede her in any of her motions, or pull 
down the ſtrength of the patient; yet he was fo far from becoming well, 
that one diſarder continually roſe after another, For the day after the fever 
was ſome what encreas'd, as I have ſaid, his continual complamts of thirſt, 
the ſwelling of his face and his hands, and the belly raiſing itſelf up above 
the navel, in an equal tumour, ſhew'd that a dropſy was at once threaten'd, 
and at hand. And this dropſy, moreover, encreas'd ſo faſt, that although 
he made. no ſmall quantity of water, which I, in ſome meaſure, promoted, 
and ſoon after very large quantities were ſecreted, yet the thirſt not only be- 
came more violent, and the watry tumour extended itſelf under the ſkin uni- 
verſally, but a dry cough alſo came on, which was ſo much the more trou- 
bleſome, as colourleſs blood frequently flow'd down from his noſe, even of 
itſelf, and without any impetus being applied; the patient was at the ſame time 
oppreſs'd-with.a difficult reſpiration and ſtertor, and had his muſcular ſtrength, 
and that of his pulſe greatly decreas'd ; ſo that within five days, and not 
more, the affair ſeem'd thus far brought to an iſſue, that the faculty of ſpeech 
being alſo loſt, he was look'd upon by every body as deſperate, and at the 
point of death. But to me, who did not omit, either before or now, what- 
ever I could do in ſo dangerous a caſe, be it never fo little, ſome proſpect 
remain'd, from the quantity of water which ſtill continu'd to be excreted. And 
my hopes were preſently encreas'd, - by obſerving ſome very minute kind of 
ſandy particles, which were in very great number, and almoſt cover'd the 
whole ſides of. the urinal internally. For this ſign of a happy ſolution of the 
diſeaſe, which I have obſerv'd in many patients, as I will tell you more 
largely on another occaſion (2), J had never found fallacious to that time. 
And indeed the patient ſoon began to be a little better, and even to ſpeak:: 
and the tumour of his- whole body and thirſt to decreaſe; nor did blood any 
more flow out from his noſe. Vet the ſtertor even then continued. But 
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three days had ſcarcely elaps'd, from the time in which he ſeem'd to be giving 
up the ghoſt, when ſcarcely any difficulty of breathing remain'd, and two 
days more being added, there were in no part any traces of a dropſy ; fo 
that as many days as it took up in its increaſe, ſo many did it take in its de- 
creaſe. The cough now and then recurr'd, but ſeldom; and once only 
forc'd a little, but well-colour'd blood from the noſe, and ſometimes diſturb'd 
his eaſy ſleeps. This, however, it was not difficult to obviate, nor yet to 
take off the conſtriction of the belly, which was now too great; and at the 
ſame time to deterge it. At length, after a long want of appetite, a deſire 
after food began, and the pulſe, which was before no longer weak, but had 
continu'd frequent, began now to be leſs frequent : the patient had a natural 
ſtool every day, and bis ſtrength was by degrees reſtor'd, ſo that he could 
ſit up a long while in bed, without any detriment. 
Every thing now ſeem'd to be very ſafe, unleſs that the urine, which con- 
tinu'd to flow in great quantities, even after the dropſy had ſubſided, though 
it return'd gradually to its natural bounds, never ſhew'd that kind of ſedi- 
ment in the bottom of the glaſs, which is uſual in thoſe caſes, and which 
] earneſtly wiſh' d. Wherefore ſome error having likewiſe been committed 
in the article of eating and drinking, as I afterwards found out, the urine 
not only became decreas'd in its quantity, but alſo appear'd red, and thick: 
and immediately a quantity of bilious matter was diſcharg'd by ſtool, at- 
tended with gripings and tormina of the inteſtines : and this began on the 
tenth day, after the dropſy had been perfectly reſolv'd. Although I was not 
ignorant (r), © that in diſeaſes, where one continually ſucceeds another, they 
are generally mortal;“ and although I was fearful, left a frequent and 
copious diſcharge of the inteſtines, attended with much pain and torture, 
ſhould ſo far afflict a patient, who had now ſuffer'd for fifty days, all the 
manifold and grievous ſymptoms | have deſcrib'd, that I: ſhould never be 
able to raiſe him again; yet at firſt I reſolv'd to wait a little while, and fo . 
far to purſue an intention of cure, as to ſee, that he was not grievouſly ex- 
cruciated with his pains. | 
I had not waited quite two days, when behold the patient was attack'd 
with a fourth diſeaſe, the third ſtill remaining; I mean a mania, for the 
ſake of which I determin'd to give you this hiſtory, that is longer than I 
intended in the beginning it ſhould be. And firſt, indeed, I thought it was 
a phrenitis; for it ſeem'd once and again to grow ſtronger with a fever. But 
after I had obſery'd the fury till to remain, when the fever was gone, ſo that 
it was not ſafe for any of the aſſiſtants to come near the patient, who was 
free from confinement; I no longer doubted but it was in fact a madneſs ; 
and I learn'd that this kind of inſanity may be excited, after a- long autum- 
nal fever; although this was not of the intermittent kind, which, as Syden- 
ham (s) had admoniſh'd us, is ſucceeded by a pecuhar kind of madneſs, and 
as Boerhaave (7), who follows him in this, has confirm'd. But that this kind 
of delirium ſometimes is the conſequence. of other fevers,” an obſervation of 
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Borelli (2) teaches, and in like manner another, commended. by Ermuller (x). 
But this of mine exhibits a madneſs, which ſucceeded a fever indeed, but 
ſtill more properly a dropſy, by which, that a madneſs is us'd at other times 
to be critically ſolv'd, or at leaſt diminiſh'd, the aphoriſm of Hippocrates (), 
though the celebrated Paſta has ſome doubts upon this head (z), demonſtrates. 
« A diſorder of the inteſtines, a dropſy, or flight delirium, ſucceeding to a 
« furious madneſs, are favourable figns.” With which opinion Jacotius (), 
comparing another of Hippocrates, ** Epilepfies that happen in dropfical 
& diforders are fatal, has added the following words: For which reaſon, 
“any thing that ſhould ſeem to be of advantage, not only is of no advan- 
© tage, but even has a contrary effect; fo that, for inſtance, to a dropſy 
% ſome grievous diſorder of the head is added; and that this is extremely 
&* bad, is very certain for many reaſons.” | 
But theſe words are to be conſider'd as relating to a diſorder that is added 
to another, and not equally to a ſucceeding one: therefore, it was not without 
ſome hope that I attempted the cure of my inſane patient; though, by reaſon 
f what he had before ſuffer'd, 1 could not purſue that practice which is re- 
ommended by the celebrated Borelli, to uſe a bath of ſweet water, or venz- 
ctions; eſpecially as the face and eyes were not red in this patient, nor the 
mdtions of the arteries very much quicken'd. Nor could J follow another 
method, propos'd by Sydenham, to uſe warmer remedies, and keep the belly 
coſtive: for bilious matter was diſcharg'd from the inteſtines, though not ſo 
frequently, nor any longer attended with tormina ; and I was fo far from 
thinking, that this would injure the patient, that I even hop'd, according to 
the aphoriſm above-mention'd, that it would be likely to be of ſervice. 
Therefore, inſtead of venæſections, I order'd cupping glaſſes to be fix'd down 
to the lower limbs, without ſcarification, and then to be pull'd away; and 
ſuch things to be laid upon the head, as are ſaid to be ſedative, and promote 
ſleep ; and ſometimes even compoling medicines to be given at the beginning 
of the night, in ſuch a manner however, as always to have regard to the 
, ſtrength of the patient, and the preſervation of the diſcharge by ſtool, which 
I had determin'd not to check. And when I had, by means of theſe medi- 
cines, procur'd ſome little reſt, and ſaw that the delirium was, in conſequence 
thereof, more mild; this was the only diſagreeable circumſtance on the fol- 
lowing days, that the diſcharge from the inteſtines was ſtopp'd. For either 
there was ſome hope, that by this way the matter might at length be entirely 
eliminated from the body, which had kept up the diſorder- ſo long, and in ſo 
many ſhapes : or, as other ways had been before attempted in vain, it re- 
main'd, that I ſhould prepare a new one, by brnging on an ulcer, if poſſibly 
that matter could be expell'd by this way, which could not be expell'd 
by others; ſuppoſe * ſome kind of virus, or I know not what malignant 
e ſtimulus;“ for that, if we believe Ballonius (5), „any fudden change, 
« or tranſition, of one diſeaſe into another, is a proof of.” Therefore, as 
the purging of the belly did not laſt above one day, and afterwards its diſ- 
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charge was like that of a perſon in health, and the encreas'd quantity of - 
urine, though thick, was of no advantage; 1 open'd that new way in one 
arm, by applying a cauſtic thereto ; and by this drain, a great quantity of 
humour being ſoon carried off, and continuing to be diſcharg'd for ſome 
days, the patient was all this time more quiet; ſo that he could riſe, and walk 
about the houſe, without any danger to himſelf, or to others. Yet he was 
leſs reſtor'd to his ſenſes, than was neceſſary for him; for he would not ſuffer 
that the ſore in his arm, which it was neceſſary to keep open ſome time longer, 
ſhould be any more at all touch'd by the ſurgeon. When, therefore, the 
ulcer was almoſt heal'd, and his mind was not yet ſufficiently calm and fteady, 
nature brought in that aſſiſtance which I had before wiſn'd. For a great 
quantity of bilious matter flowing down by the inteſtines, he was, after the 
beginning of November, freed at once from the remainder of his madneſs, 
and from the danger of a new diforder. For although, when he was left to 
his own diſcretion, a little afterwards, and for that realon walk'd and ate more 
than was neceſſary, his legs were again a little ſwollen, yet this ſwelling eaſily 
went off, as ſoon as ever he kept himſelf temperate in theſe two points, 
Thus you have all that I, who was then a young man, was able to obſerve, 
to act, or to think, in a particular inſtance, relating to the ſucceſſions of 
diſeaſes; a ſubje@, doubtleſs, very uſeful to phyſicians, and for that reaſon 
attempted by Baglivi (c) in his very outlines, and nevertheleſs much wiſh'd 
for by him, by Reuſnerus (d), and by others, ſuppoſing that till their time 
no- body had ever attempted to treat of the ſubject. Yet that Proſper Al- 
pinus did enter upon this ſubject, theſe words of Boerhaave ſhew (e): 1 
„ with we had this book of that ſame Alpinus,“ De variis permutationibus 
merborum. And that Stephanus Rodericus Caſtrenſis publiſnh'd a little work 
vpon this ſubject, entitl'd, Quæ ex quibus, our very celebrated Gianella (7) 
has inform'd us; who did not, for that reaſon, think it was ſuperfluous in 
him to treat of the ſame ſubject learnedly and diſtinctly; eſpecially as that 
little work of Caſtrenſis (which was divided into four books, and went through 
four editions, in the former age, as you will ſee in Lindenius Renovatus) was 
ſo difficult to be found, that he ſought it in vain, though he us'd all poſſible 
diligence in the ſearch. I happen'd, however, to light on it lately, But the 
too prolix narration in regard to the young man, who, atter ſuch a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of diforders, being at length maniacal, recover'd his former health 
and ſanity, in a ſhort time, prevents my ſaying any thing on that head now. 
Let us, therefore, return to the diſſections of thoſe patients who died inſane. 
11. In the latter end of the year 1723, J diligently diſſected the head and 
neck only, of a man who had long been diſorder'd in his ſenſes, and who had 
been taken off in the hoſpital at Padua by a flow fever. Among the circum- 
ſtances that occurr'd in this diſſection, 1 ſhall now only mention ſuch as relate 
to the preſent ſubject. In the neck, I found the carotid arteries, and internal 
jugular veins, wider than natural. The upper part of the ſkull being taken 
away, there was water under the meninges; but none wWas contain'd in the 
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ventricles; and conſequently, none between the two lamellæ of the ſeptum, 
by which thoſe ventricles are divided from each other. Yet] found the ce- 
rebrum hard, though it was the fifth or ſixth day after death. The cere- 
bellum, on the contrary, was flaccid and ſoft. | 
12. We had the ſame parts of another maniacal man to diſſect in public, 
in the year 1734. In the neck, an appearance was found which deſerves to 
be taken notice of here, on account of its rarity, though it does not relate 
to the preſent purpoſe. The muſculus ſternothyroidzus, on each fide, was 
entirely wanting; for which reaſon, the hyothyroidzi, not only on the inner 
ſide, but on the exterior alſo, extended themſelves to the baſis of the ſcu- 
tiform cartilage, taking up that ſpace, which from the upper and contracted 
part of the ſternothyroidei, on the ſurface of the cartilage above-mention'd, 
us'd to be vacant, as I have already (g) explain'd and deſcrib'd. And as I. 
look'd upon this ſurface attentively, after the muſcles were rais'd, and com- 
par'd it. with other larynxes, which were at hand, I ſaw that it had a much 
leſs prominence than thoſe on that part of the cartilage, where theſe muſcles 
are wont to be inſerted. Beſides theſe variations, 1 could not fee any other 
in the remaining muſcles and cartilages, that belong'd to the larynx, or in 
the adjoining trunk of the aſpera arteria. For although, when I demonſtrated 
theſe appearances in the theatre, I attributed, in ſome meaſure, to the crico- 
thyrdidæi and ſternohyoidæi muſcles, the office of ſupplying the place of the 
others that were deficient, and they were in fact large and ſtrong; yet they 
did not ſeem to be proportionably. ſtronger and larger than uſual. And whe- 
ther this man, when living, had any thing in the motion of the larynx, which 
was worthy of peculiar attention, I could not poſſibly inform myſelf, nor. yet 
of what diſorder he at laſt died. a | 
In the brain I obſerv'd the veſſels to be diſtended; which might alſo be 
owing to the laſt diſeaſe, But as to what relates to the madneſs, the ſubſtance 
of the cerebrum itſelf was in general hard ; whereas ſome internal parts, and. 
among thele the fornix, and pineal gland, were extremely lax. Beſides, this 
gland was very much ſhrunk, and had a flight yellowiſh tinge mix'd with the 
brown, which was its general colour. And that there. was ſome water under 
the pia mater, is ſufficiently prov'd, I think, by. this circumſtance, that the 
membrane we are ſpeaking - could be very, eaſily drawn off from the cere- 
brum, cerebellum, and medulla oblongata. | 
13. If you join theſe ſix diſſections of mine with that which I'deſcrib'd ta. 
you in the firſt letter (), and compare them all with thoſe you have in the 
Sepulchretum, or other books, you will immediately perceive, that among 
thoſe things which others have obſerv'd, ſome of them have been never found 
by me, a few rarely, many often, and others indeed always. For example, 
that I did not find, even in the man who was in like manner believ'd to be 
made mad from a philtre, the pia mater not © inſinuating itſelf (i),“ as uſual, 
between the convolutions of the brain,” my. ſilence on this head, in the 
hiſtory of the butcher (), plainly ſhews. And that I never ſaw worms in the 
brain, and indeed never expected to fee them, the firſt letter ſufficiently 
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ſhews (J): and for this reaſon I am the more diſpleas'd, that the paſſage which 
eſcap'd Riolanus (m) ſhould be transferr'd into the Sepulchretum (a), which 
is this, Does the worm which is generated in the brain, and is the cauſe 
« of madneſs in a horſe, owe its origin to a putrefaction of humours ? or 
« does it ariſe from a vermiform apophylis of the cerebellum, degenerating 
« into a worm?” Yet, certainly, I never ſaw any other things, which were 
more worthy to be added to the Sepulchrerum. Baglivi (o) affirms, ** that 
« he had diſſected two maniacs at Naples, and that he had found the dura 
« mater hard, as a piece of board, and almoſt dried up.” Althaugh it was 
not there neceſſary, that Willis ſhould argue in theſe words, He ought to 
% have inveſtigated, and examin'd, in thoſe maniacs, the ſtate of the me- 
« ninges, for he would have found a difference ;” yet in thoſe I diſſected, 
1 certainly know that there was not any: and even as to that appearance, 
which I deſcrib'd in the firſt letter (p), as being found in the dura mater, the 
diſorder was not, I think, to be referr'd to this kind, that Baglivi and Willis 
take notice of, as it was contain'd within a certain ſmall ſpace. Yet, ſince 
them, two very experienc'd men, Littre () and Geoffroy (r), each of them, 
found both the meninges dileas'd, in ſeparate maniacal patients: in the one, 
it was more compact; in the other, it was more thick and firm: not to ſay 
any thing of the falciform proceſs, which Geoffroy ſaw at the ſame time, als 
moſt every where cover'd with bony laminæ, or plates. And this firmneſs or 
thickneſs of one, or both, of the meninges, in maniacs, has been remark'd 
alſo by others, as you will read in Alexander Camerarius (), and the cele- 
brated Van Swieten (7) : and I ſhould, perhaps, be ready to believe that this 
appearance was brought on by long and violent deliria, if I did not know 
that the ſame had been ſeen by Wepfer (4), and even after melancholy deliria 
by King (x), after fooliſhneſs or idiotiſm by others (y), and even by myſelf (2) , 
in thoſe. whoſe underſtanding had been perfectly ſound. Yet I ſee, that this 
is much leſs rarely to be found, than thoſe large kinds of glands in the in- 
terior parts of the brain, which are deſcrib'd in the obſervation of Valſalva (a); 
although at the ſame time I know, that, in two melancholic perſons (5), ap: 
pearances, in ſome meaſure. ſimilar to theſe, have been found in the ſame 
places. Nor have the ſame things ever occurr'd to me, which have occurr'd 
to Santorini (c), in two old men, one an idiot, and the. other ſlightly- diſor- 
der'd in mind; I mean, foveolæ, or little pits, fill'd with lymph, or a yel- 
lowiſh little body in the medicullium of the brain: and ſtill leſs what Willis (d), 
Kerckringius (e), and King ( f ), have ſeen, tbe bulk of the brain much leſs 
than it naturally is. * 

14. But rarely, and indeed only once, have I feen, in the diſſection of in- 
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fane perſons, thoſe deep ſulci in the corpus calloſum, or the aerial bubbles 
in the ſanguiferous veſſels of the brain, and the medullary ſubſtance thereof 
brown (g), moſt of which, I ſuppoſe, are merely accidental in diſorders of 
this kind; and I have certainly deſcrib'd them to you in others who were 
not inſane. Nor do I ſee that they have been obſerv'd in thoſe by others: 
nay, Lanciſi (h) remark'd in an idiot, that the ſubſtance of the brain was 
more white than natural ;” as he alſo remark'd ſome things different in 
the corpus calloſum. On the other hand, I have often ſeen the veſſels of 
the brain diſtended with blood, and more often, water under the meninges, 
or in the ventricles; nor perhaps ſhould rarely have lit upon an enlarg'd or 
ſchirrhous ſpleen, if I had always had time to examine the viſcera of thoſe 
whoſe brain I diſſected. All which the celebrated Hoyerus ſaw, at one time, 
in the body of a maniac (i): and Van Swieten () ſaw the veſſels diſtended 
« with a very black and pitch- like blood,” in a melancholic woman; as that 
very ſkilful anatomift Phil. Conrad. Fabricius found the plexus choroides 
« frequently turgid and inflated,” in maniacs (I): and a quantity of extra- 
vaſated water not only in an idiot, King (m), and others, but alſo in a melan- 
cholic woman, Wepfer (); and in maniacal perſons, thoſe who are mention'd 
with honour by Van Swieten (o), who thence explains the aphoriſm which we 
have mention'd above (p), if a dropſy comes on after madneſs, tis a good 
ſign, by fuppoſing that the water is reabſorb'd from the brain, and carried 
to ſome other part. And finally, Hoyerus (), when he tells you that he 
had found ſchirrhous fpleens, in ſome bodies, after intermittent fevers, ſays, 
« that ſuch ſubjefts had, for the moſt part, been previouſly affected with 
& prievous melancholic deliria.” I am not, however, ignorant, that in three 
8 who were ſo delirious from melancholy as to put an end to their own 
ives, the ſpleen was neither large nor hard, and even in one of them was 
much leſs than it ſhould be (7); and that the excellent Heiſter (5), who diſ- 
. Teted two of them, had rather obſerv'd morbid appearances in the pancreas 
and bile. Which obſervations, although all of them are worthy to be inferted 
in the Sepulchretum, yet I would have you obſerve in regard thereto, how 
many particulars they in general contain, which are common to other diſorders 
alſo. And for this reaſon I cannot help the more wond'ring, that in thoſe 
hiſtories of maniacal and melancholic perſons, which are given you in the 
Sepulchretum (2), though the greateſt part of theſe diſorders, and even thoſe 
which are more common, be frequently repeated, yet thefe two are ſcarcely 
once taken notice of; the firft of which has very frequently, and the other, 
in fact, always occurr'd to me, in the diſſection of patients who had been 
diforder'd in their minds. For hitherto, J have four times found d ſeaſes of 
the pineal gland (a); and ſeven times, that is always, the hardneſs of the 
cerebrum. And that you may not ſuſpect this to have happen'd by ſome 
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accident or other, I will immediately ſubjoin another hiſtory, communicated 
to me by my friend Mediavia, on the ſecond of January, in the year 1729. 
For on this day, being fo taken up with other avocations, that I could not 
be preſent myfelf, I committed the whole diſſection to his well-known dili- 
gence and ſkill. ; 

15. A man, who was delirious, without a fever, through the imprudence 
of thoſe who had been his very diligent keepers for many days, leap'd out 
of bed, in the night, in fuch a manner, that daſhing his head vehemently 
againſt the wall, or againſt the floor, he immediately died thereupon. The 
ſkull and the cerebrum ſhew'd no peculiar marks, which were the effects of 
the blow. There was a little water betwixt the meninges : in the right and 
the left ventricles, there was ſo far from being a little, that they were half 
full; and the water which was contain'd in them, had a mixture of red and 
yellow. The plexus choroides were red ; the remaining veſlels alſo were 
tuller than uſual with blood ; and the coats of the arterial tubes were more 
firm and ſtrong than they naturally are, The dura mater was thicker than 
it generally is, At the anterior baſis of the pineal gland were thoſe hardiſh 
little bodies. But what ſeem'd the moſt worthy of remark, although the 
cortical ſubſtance of the cerebellum was ſurpriſingly lax, and that of the 
cerebrum itſelf a little ſofter than uſual ; and although the medullary. portion, 
which is envelop'd in the cerebellum, as alſo the protuberantia annularis, 
were ſomewhat, though not extremely hard; the beginning of the ſpinal 
marrow, and the whole medullary ſubſtance of the cerebrum itſelf, were ex- 
tremely hard, 

16. Add the encreas'd thickneſs of the dura mater to the obſervations of 
others, a little before (x) taken notice of; but the diſorders of the pineal 
gland, and the hardneſs of the cerebrum, to mine, and to thoſe of ſome 
learned men. And very few things occur at preſent, indeed, on the ſubje& 
of the pineal gland. For Diemerbroeck (5), although he points out many 
obſervations, that have been made by others, of ſand and calculi being found 
in that gland, yet he, at the ſame time, denies, his having read in any. of 
thoſe authors, in like manner, that in theſe perſons, where ſuch appearances 
were found, an inconvenience had happen'd in reſpe& to the animal ac- 
„ tions:” and I contend, that they were not all maniacs, or melancholic 

rſons, in whom I have ſeen this diſorder, but that, on the contrary, many 

d labour'd under other diforders, as the former letters (z) ſufficiently. prove. 
But theſe things I fay : firſt, that although, as Santorini (a) has ſaid, « it is 
« now manifeſt among anatomiſts, that concretions of this kind are-ſome- 
times found ;” yet that in no other part of the brain, which he ought to 
have obſerv'd, are they ſo often found: next, that though they are often 
found in this part, yet it has ſo happen'd to me, that I have more often ſeen 
them in perſons who had been diſorder'd in their minds, than in thoſe wha 
had been afflited with any other kind of diforder whatever. And he was 
certainly an idiot, in whom Edmund King (4) found the gland become 


(x) N. 13. (a) Obſ. Anat. c. 3. n. 8. 
(y) Anatom. I. 3. c. 6. (5) loc. cit. ſupra, ad n. 13. 
E) V. n. 11. & VI. n. 12. 
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ſtony; as the patient alſo was ſtupid, from a ſurpriſing loſs of memory, in 
whom Berlingerius Gipſeus (c) ſaw the ſame appearance. Laſt of all, I ſay, 
that beſides this, there are other diſeaſes of the pineal gland, and thoſe alſo 
found in ſome perſons, whoſe minds had been diſorder'd; one, for inftance, 
which Lanciſi obſerv'd, in the ſame idiot whom we ſpoke of above (4); that 
is, ſuch an amazing ſmallneſs, as in a man of ſixty· ſix years of age, ** ſcarcely 
« to equal a ſeed of hemp in its ſize.” And not far different from this was 
that which I before deſcrib'd to you (e), as being very much ſhrunk, and at 
the ſame time very lax, in a man whoſe mind had been diſorder'd. But an- 
other diſorder, and one which is quite different from this; ſo far even, that 
if you conſider its very great laxity in the former caſe, it is altogether oppo- 
ſite thereto, you have in the Sepulchretum (F): this diſorder was remark'd 
by Theodorus Zwingerus, and was of ſuch a kind, that the gland “ was uni- 
« yerlally red, and much more ſolid than uſual.” 

15. And though there is no more than one obſervation extant in the whole 
Sepulchretum, as I have in like manner hinted above, of that appearance 
which has always been found by me, in perſons diſorder'd in their minds; I 
mean that of Henricus ab Heer (g), who, in a man that had been maniacal, 
found the brain to be hard; yet other examples are not wanting, which might 
with juſtice be added. For firſt of all, thoſe gentlemen of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, whom I have already commended (+), Littre and Geot- 
froy, found in the two maniacs, ſpoken of above, that the ſubſtance of the 
cerebrum alſo was much more firm than it us'd to be; whereas the cerebellum 
was almoſt of its natural ſoftneſs: and even in that very idiot, whom I have 
once and again made mention of (i), Lanciſi obſerv'd “ the whole ſubſtance 
« of the brain to be more compact than uſual,” and the corpus calloſum 
itſelf „to be, in like manner, pretty hard.” To theſe we muſt alfo add 
Santorini (&), who, in an old man that was an idiot, not only found other 
appearances, but alſo found the cerebrum * much more firm than this part 
« 1s accuſtom'd to be; ſo that © he could, by reaſon of its greater firm- 
„ neſs, more conveniently, and perſpicuouſly, enquire into, and diſtinguiſh 
« ſome appearances,” which I alſo, for the ſame reaſon, had done before, and 
have done ſince, as is already related (1). And Boerhaave (m), perhaps, ani- 
madverted to other hiſtories, which had fall'n under his notice, when he af- 
ſerted, © from anatomical diſſections, that the cerebrum of maniacal per- 
ſons was dry, hard, friable, and yellow in its cortical ſubſtance,” But al- 
though even Geoffroy (1) deſcrib'd a great dryneſs of the brain; yet out of 
all the obſervations which are known to me, that only comprehends all thoſe 
circumſtances, which, as I ſaid it was the only one that mentions the hard- 
neſs of the cerebrum in the Sepulchretum ; ſo I obſerve it is the only one 
out of all I remember to have read, which very uſefully teaches, that the 
lame cerebrum was, nevertheleſs, „ conſiderably ſoft and moiſt about the 


(e) Apud Contulum de Lapid. Podagr. &. (5) loc. cit. ſupra ad n. 13. 


e. 5. (i) n. 14 & 16. 
44 n. 14. (4) c. cit. n. 6. 
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« baſis and the ventricles.” And that all parts of the brain are not found to 
be of equal hardneſs in maniacal or melancholic perſons, and that even ſome 
are more ſoft ſometimes than they ought to be, the diſſections which I have 
deſcrib'd to you, when compar'd one with another, ſufficiently ſhew. 

18. But although, probably, it was not owing to mere chance, that as 
in the inſane perſons whom theſe worthy men diſſected, fo in all theſe who 
were examin'd by me, there was a hardneſs of the whole cerebrum, or cer- 
tainly as I always found, at leaſt a hardneſs of the medullary ſubſtance of 
its hemiſpheres; and though I think that the circumſtance 1s not to be neg- 
lected, by any means, yet I do not believe, that ſo much is to be attributed 
to it, that we ſhould aſcribe diſorders of the mind to this, as to their only 
cauſe, and prove our hypotheſis by very ſubtle and ſpecious explications : 
which would not be wanting on this occaſion, as we might, in the firſt place, 
for inſtance, enquire, whether this hardneſs be brought about by dryneſs, _ 
that is, by a leſs quantity of moiſture flowing in upon its ſubſtance; or 
whether it be the effect of ſome auſtere and aſtringent juice; and finally, 
whether ſuch a hardneſs being brought on, from any cauſe whatever, is an 
obſtruction to reaſon and underſtanding, either by ſtreight'ning ſome very 
ſlender and narrow paſſages, or by ſo ſtraining the fibres, that they tremble 
at any very ſlight motion much more than they ought ; or by rend'ring them 
ſo flexible, that they are never agitated but at certain motions, and then 
always in the ſame manner. But theſe, and other ſuch inextricable diſpu- 
tations, L have avoided being drawn into, as- I would being drawn into 
inares ; and for that reaſon, have of choice made remarks of any other kind 
upon the hiſtories propos'd, rather than fall into hypotheſis and conjecture. 
And that you may underſtand, why I do not lay ſo much ſtreſs: upon this 
hardneſs, I would have you know, that in fome perſons likewiſe, _ whoſe 
minds had not been diſorder'd, I did not find the cerebrum leſs hard than in 
theſe : as in one who died of an inflammation of the thorax ; and in another 
who died of a fracture of the thigh ; and in a very old man alſo, whom age 
itſelf, rather than diſeaſes, had gradually brought to his end. 24941 

But becauſe that excellent anatomiſt Haller (o) has aſſerted, © that the 
brains of old men, even from the teſtimony of the knife, are harder than 
< others,” and thinks that from thence © their weakneſs of memory and 
underſtanding” is to be accounted for; let us ſet aſide this very aged man, 
and you can remember, that when I related the diſſections of apoplectic per- 
ſons to you, I mention'd, that the cerebrum of the woman, who had thirteen 
ribs on each ſide, was of an amazing hardneſs throughout its ſubſtance (ↄ); 
and in like manner, of a very remarkable hardneſs in the oftler (40, in whom 
indeed it was ſo great, that whereas I diſſected his brain not many days after 
I had examin'd the brain of that ſecond inſane woman, as above deſcrib'd (v7), 
I ealily obſerv'd, which I then expreſsly remark'd in the Adverſaria, that his 
brain was altogether equal in hardneſs to her's. Yet neither of theſe apo- 
plectic patients were decrepid. 


But the ſame or ſimilar appearances have occurr'd to others, in a much 
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leſs age, ſometimes. Let it ſuffice to mention two or three, Phil. Conrad. 
Fabricius, Littre, and Fantonus the elder. Fabricius (s), in a woman of a 
middle age, who died ſuddenly, when ſhe ſeem'd to be very well, found 
« the ſubſtance of the cerebrum ſo firm and dry,” that he thought it worthy 
of remark. And Littre (), in the body of a young man, who was a con- 
demn'd criminal, found the ſubſtance of the cerebrum, cerebellum, and me- 
dulla oblongata, to be, both to the eye and to the touch, more denſe and 
compact than uſual. This young man, to avoid the indignity of public 
execution, ran violently with his head againſt a wall, by the daſh of which 
he immediately kill'd himſelf, juſt as the madman did, whom I gave an 
account of in the laſt hiſtory (a); the internal cauſe of whoſe death, not coming 
much more under the notice of the fenſes, than that of this criminal, you 
might have conjectur'd, from the account which Littre has given, if the 
ſame things had been obſerv'd in both caſes, and he had not endeavour'd to 
account 157 it, from that hardneſs, as if produc'd by the blow. But Fan- 
tonus, even in a tender infant, who had been carried off by convulſions (x), 
found © the medullary ſubſtance and medulla oblongata“ very hard: and 
what conjectures, and with what modeſty and caution, his excellent ſon has 
made concerning the cauſes of this, it will not be altogether foreign to the 
preſent purpoſe to inform yourſelf from the ſcholium, which he not only 
fabjoin'd to his father's obſervations at firſt, but even upon a reviſal of the 
work. You, therefore, ſufficiently underſtand, that the brain may be hard, 
without the ſenſes being diforder'd : and you may likewiſe add, that there 
may be a diſorder in the ſenſes, without hardneſs of the brain. For neither 
in idiots only, diſſected by Tulpius (y), Kerckringius (z), King (a), and 
Scheidius (5), was the cerebrum lax and flaccid ; but the laſt of them ſays, 
« that this generally is the caſe in thoſe who are depriv'd of their under- 
e ſtanding, as we alſo frequently find it in maniacal perſons.” And although 
this differs from our obſervations, according to which we think that the hard- 
neſs of the brain is not to be neglected in this ſpecies of diſorder, yet it is 
one reaſon why I am by no means forry to have determin'd (c), that this ap- 
pearance is not ſolely, or chiefly, to be attended to. 

19. But now I will add what relates to the hydrophobia, as I promis'd in 
the beginning. Although ſince Salius (d), Czfalpinus (e), Codronchius (J), 
and Aromatarius (g) had affirm'd, that many have the hydrophobia without 
delirium, a number of ſcatter'd hiſtories, beſides thoſe which I ſhall now 
produce (), came forth, that prov'd the obſervations of thoſe very excellent 
phyſicians ; and even although Theodorus Zwingerus (i) has fo diſtinguiſh'd 
the hydrophobia from the rabies, that he not only aſſerts the former may 
happen without the latter, which is true, but has aſſerted, that the latter 


(s) Propemptic. ad diſſ. J. B. Hoffman. (4) De Affect. Particularib. c. 19. 
(„%) Hiſt. de l' Acad. R. des Sc. a. 1705. (e) Art. Med, I. 3. c. 34. ; 
(a) Supra, n. 15. De Rabie, I. 1. c. 1. 
(x) Obſerv. Anat. Med. 20, (g) Diſp. de Rab. p. 2. partic. 1. 
(y) Sepulehret, I. 1. ſ. 10. obſ. 16. (4) Infra, n. 22, 23. 
(z) Ibid. obſ. 5. (i) Eph. N. C. dec. 3. a. 2. obſ. 104. in 
(a) Ubi ſupra ad n. 13. ſchol. addita poſtea extra ord. Sepulchr. 1. 1. 
(5) De duob. officul. & c. qu. 4. ſ. 13. in fin, | 
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can never happen without the former, which is not equally true; yet becauſe 
Bonetus, who nevertheleſs gives one obſervation of the hydrophobia, in 
which the ſenſes were unhurt (), choſe rather to follow thoſe, who had 
plac'd this diſorder, long ago, among the ſpecies of madneſs, and added the 
diſſections of perſons, who labour'd under the hydrophobia, to thoſe of the 
maniacal patients, I wilt not here recede from his order; eſpecially as I muſt 
confeſs that a delirium, either maniacal, or melancholic, is frequently join'd 
to the hydrophobia; or at leaſt a delirium compounded of both: and that 
a mania may be join'd with a hydrophobia, the illuſtrious Mead (I) confirms, 
who ſaw a man labouring under this diforder, ** have the ftrength of his 
« muſcles ſo prodigiouſly encreas'd, that in his preſence he broke through, 
<« at one attempt, all the ropes with which he was tied down in his bed.” 
And others alſo (m) have given an account of a young man, who was at 
times fo furious from this diſeaſe, © that he could ſcarce be held quiet by 
« four men:“ and ſtill others (=) of a boy, of five years of age, whoſe 
« fury a very ſtrong man was not able to reſtrain. And theſe things I have 
hinted, in order to ſhow you, that there may, and even muſt be, great dif- 
ferences between the diſſections of patients who labour'd under this diſeaſe, 
according to the variety of the ſymptoms with which they are afflicted ; for 
many who have a hydrophabia, are ſo far from having any delirium, that 
they have not even the leaſt traces of fever, as appears from the obſervations 
of almoft all the gentlemen here commended, and others. For I would not 
have you imagine, that this ſymptom of dreading water, and yet being 
thirſty, is a delirium; neither that all do dread it: fince ſome of them do 
order it to be brought to them, and endeavour to drink. Yet they do not 
generally drink, and that for very ſufficient reaſons. For ſome having en- 
deavour'd to ſwallow gradually, even the ſmalleſt portion of liquor, did it 
with the greateſt uneaſineſs and pain, as the boy whom Mead gave an account 
of, to.the Royal Society (o) at London: but others being either worſe, or 
having drunk more, have been ſeiz'd with violent convulſions, or inſtant 
ſuffocation ariſing from thence, and immediately died. And the former of 
theſe accidents happen'd to a virgin of Modena, whom I ſhall ſpeak of be- 
low (p) ; and the latter to thoſe that Avicenna () has mention'd, who, ſpeak- 
ing of the patient in a hydrophabia, and of water, writes thus: And ſome- 
« times he ſups ſome of it, for which reaſon he is thereby ſuffocated, and 
« dies.” But others, who have been aſk'd, whether they were perfectly in 
their ſenſes, why they did not drink, have anſwer'd that they could not, by 
reaſon of the great conſtriction, and narrowneſs of their fauces, or gula; as 
Salius (r) teſtifies, and Aromatarius confirms(s). And, indeed, in thoſe parts, 
they do in reality ſeem to have ſame obſtruction to the ſwallowing: of liquor; 
fo that Cæſalpinus (7) compar'd them with © ſome patients, who labour un- 
der an angina, in whom what is drunk, returns by the noſtrils,” and did 


(4) 8. in S. 8. 1. ejuſd. 1. 
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not doubt, © but that the gula in them was ſpaſmodically drawn together.“ 


Which paſſage being read by Aromatarius (2), it ſeem'd very wonderful to 
him, that neither Salius, nor Cæſalpinus, had by any means inferr'd, what 
he thought he could not help concluding from thence ; I mean, that this 
diſorder was nothing elſe but a kind of angina.” 

20. From that time to this, there have» been more obſeryations publiſh'd, 
relative to the diſorder itſelf, than to the diſſection of the bodies after death, 
Yet among theſe latter, ſome ſeem to favour the opinion of Aromatarius ; 
as that which was made by Th. Zwingerus (x), who ſaw © the membranous 
« interſtices of the cartilaginous circles of the aſpera arteria very* intenſely 
« red;” and ſtill more, that which a ſurgeon related to Mead ( y), of the 
fauces being greatly inflam'd; and that which was made by Tauvry, and re- 
lated to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris (z), of the gula being inflam'd, 
and the aſpera arteria in ſome meaſure alſo. Although the two former like- 
wiſe mention'd the lungs being partly or entirely full of blood, effus'd into 
the velicles; and this blood, Zwingerus alſo writes, was concreted in the 
heart, and the large veſſels that were about it; and that the inteſtines, more- 
over, but eſpecially the ſtomach, were diſtinguiſh'd with red ſpots. But 
. Tauvry, although he obſerv'd none of theſe things, yet remark'd almoſt all 
the others, which, together with a part of theſe, you may ſee recounted by 
Boerhaave (a). On the other hand, there is a diſſection againſt Aromatarius, 
made by Mead, upon the boy ſpoken of above (4); for having examin'd the 
throat, brain, thorax, and ſtomach, he found no where any thing that was 
unnatural, except a large quantity of green and viſcid bile, in the laſt-men- 
tion'd cavity. Thoſe things may alſo ſeem to be repugnant to this doctrine, 
which you will find hinted in the Sepulchretum (c), and expreſsly oppos'd 
to a phyſician of great name,” (that is to Aromatarius, as I ſuppoſe), 

« who referr'd this diſorder to an inflammation of the fauces, and a kind of 
«+ angina join'd therewith.” But the bodies, when open'd,” which Rolfinck, 
in conſequence of theſe obſervations, immediately ſubjoins, < ſhew'd no ſigns 
« of inflammation.” „ ee however (d), as he was very well vers'd 
in the reading of the ancient phyſicians, had ſtudied to avoid many of the 
objections which might be made to him, under colour of their authority, 
by contending, that a diſorder which is in any part of the gula, or trunk of 
the aſpera arteria, and even ſometimes that which is not acute, or attended 
with a fever, is to be conſider'd as an angina; inaſmuch as it conſiſts in any 
ſtreightneſs or obſtruction of thoſe paſſages, if it happen from convulſion 
only, or purpoſely to omit other things, from mere phlegm occupying the 
paſſages, without any concomitant inflammation. And although, as you ſee 
in the ſame Sepulchretum (e), he ſeems to determine the angina, attending 
the hydrophobia, to this laſt ſpecies of the diſorder, or that which occupies 
the larynx ; yet taking even this for granted, he ſufficiently avoids the ob- 
ſervations of Rolfinck. But if you do not make thus ſhort of the matter, 
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you will alſo believe, that the obſervation of Brechtfeld, which you have 
ſoon after, in the Sepulchretum (J), is likewiſe favourable thereto, as he 
found © the whole tract of the ceſophagus very narrow, and in a manner 
« conſtring'd.” 

21. But although it may at firſt ſeem very commendable in Aromatarius (g), 
that from the moſt obvious ſymptom, of all thoſe which attended the by- 
drophobia, he propos'd aſcertaining ro himſelf, the nature and ſeat of the 
diſorder; yet I would not have you ſuppoſe, that I fhall readily embrace his 
opinion, Nor do] ſay this, becauſe, if that were 23 it would not be 
underſtood, why patients, who labour under a hydrophobia, ſwallow food 
without much difficulty, and even ſome with none at all, as Cæſalpinus () 
and others have ſeen ; or, as the excellent Brechtfeld ſays, take down rea- 
« dily any kind of ſolids whatever,” for many have falln into this difficulty, 
beſides Salius (i) and Aromatarius (&) ; as it takes place alſo in ſome other 
caſes of injur'd deglutition, where the hydrophobia is not at all in queſtion. 
I fay it, therefore, rather for other reaſons, which he alſo ſaw, but did not 
ſufficiently explain; and eſpecially on accbunt of that admirable power, which 
is join'd therewith, of propagating itſelf by contagion, after a long interval 
of time. For it is very certain, though Salius (/), and with him others, 
did not believe it, that a very violent hydrophobia has been generated without 
any bite, even only from the ſaliva falling on the naked ſkin (mn). It is alſo cer- 
tain, that this virus, being inſinuated into any part of the body, may often lie 
latent for a long time, ſometimes even for twenty years (), not to ſay for- 
ty (o), without any injury; till being excited by ſome cauſe, whatever that 
may be, it break forth, and be carried, from the part originally affected, to 
others, and others, till certain deſtruction is the conſequence. And that it 
lies hid 1n this place, ſeems to be ſhown by that ſymptom which precedes the 
appearance of the diſorder, and which Salius (p) formerly obſerv'd, © as the 
e chief and infallible ſign, and unknown to all ;” that is to ſay, © a certain 
% pain b-ginning in the part that had been bitten,” and was now heal'd; 
which ariſing from thence, extended itſelf © from part to part,” and in a 
ſhort time to the brain, according to his obſervation ; or at leaſt upwards, +. 
ſuppoſe from the hand to the axilla, according to Zwingerus (q) and Scaramuc- 
cius (r). But whoever ſaw an angina communicated by the ſaliva of a per- 
ſon affected therewith, falling upon the ſkin of thoſe who attended him? 
and much leſs its fomes, if it could, by chance, ever have been communi- 
cated, lying torpid, and inactive, for a long time, in any certain part, and at 
length exerting its influence therefrom ? For the incapacity of ſwallowing li- 
— is by no means the proper ſign of the hydrophobia, unleſs join'd with other 
ymptoms, and eſpecially with the power of propagating itſelf. For the hy- 
drophobia is a peculiar ſpecies of angina, ariſing from a peculiar ſpecies of 


V Ibid. obſ. 2. (n) Dec. ead. . A. 9 & 10. obſ. 43. 
(g) Diſp. cit. p. 2. partic. 6. (o) Vid. Gaſp. a Reies Elyſ. jucund. Queſt. 
(5) c. cit. (i) c. cit. Camp. qu. 61. n. 11. 
(4) Diſp. cit 4 4+ partic. 2. (0) c. cit, (p) c. cit, ) Schol. cit. 
(=) Eph. N. C. Dec. 1. A. 6 & 7. obſ. 142. 1 Eph. N. C, Dec. 3, A. 9 & 10. in Ap- 
Vid. & Epiſt. 61. n. 13. pend. n. 6. 5 
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poiſon. Whoever, therefore, profeſſes to have found out the nature of this 
diſorder, muſt demonſtrate the nature of this poiſon. But I do not even ſee, 
that the ſeat of this diſorder is confirm'd. For although Aromatarius (5) 
ſays, that the ſituation which he aſſign'd to it, “might very ealily appear 
« from diſſection;ꝰ yet he does not produce the leaſt anatomical example 
of his own, in behalf of ſuch an aſſertion: and it was not in his power to 
produce examples from others, ſince even at his time, as far as I know, no 
. diſſection of a perſon, affected with a hydrophobia, was extant, except that 
of our countryman Cappivacci, of which an account is given in the Sepul- 
chretum (1). And thoſe diſſections which have been made fince, are the 
ſame we have pointed out above; and if you receive the doctrine of angina, 
na confin'd ſenſe, you will ſee how far they favour it, or whether they fa- 
your it at all: but if you even ſuffer it to have its moſt extenſive ſignification, 
I fear that the advantage of fo general a doctrine will be much lets than ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy our preſent purpoſe. 

22. What then is the caſe? I really doubt, that in proportion to the 
abſtruſe nature of fo very violent a diſeaſe, we have no yet had ſufficient 
diſſections to determine any thing from (2); and I am very lorry, that it has 
not yet been in my power to diſſect the body of a patient who died of this 
diſorder, and even the bodies of many, as the occafion would amply re- 
quire; either becauſe I was not permitted to do it, or becauſe, when J had 
it in my power in other reſpects, I was prevented by ill health, or by the 


moſt important buſineſs, which ſeem'd to ariſe from a certain fatality in my 


affairs. For firſt I ſaw a boy at Bologna, about twelve years of age, who 
after more than forty days from the time that the dog had bitten him, in 
that part whence the danger is far more ſpeedy and fatal than from all other 
parts, I mean the face, and even in the cheek, being ſeiz'd with this moſt 
lamentable diſorder, became juſt like a furious perſon, anxious, crying out, 
red in his face, and not able to ſtand ſtill in any place; yet he was at the 
ſame time ſenſible, and for that reaſon hurt no body, but dragg'd his father 


about the city with him, who in vain endeavour'd to hold him by his hand. 


But if any one offer'd him water, he endeavour'd with all his power to avoid 
it, ſaying that he ſhould certainly be ſuffocated therefrom. This boy did 
not live more than twenty-four hours after the appearance of the diſeaſe : 
but I was not permitted to open his body ; nor that of another boy in this 
place, who did not live even twenty hours after the time in which he firſt 
began to have an averſion to water. It was five months before his death, that 
he had been bitten in the leg by a dog ; and as it was uncertain whether the 
creature had been mad, leſs care was taken of the wound, which however 
bore a very good appearance externally, and was therefore, without ſcruple, 
brought to a cicatrix. And when, after a ſhort ſpace of time, an ulcer had 
again appear'd in that very part of the leg, there was ſome reaſon why it 
ſhould be imputed to other cauſes; for the boy having a ſcald-head, and 
being blotch'd with a kind of leproſy, and abounding with deprav'd hu- 


(-) Diqp. cit. p. 4. part, z. (z) Vid. tamen alias infra, n. 31. & Epiſt. 
() S. cit. 8. obſ. 7. 61. n. 9. 
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mours, was for that reaſon, if we are to believe Palmarius (x), and even 
Aetius (5), more liable to be feiz'd with a hydrophobia. In the mean while, 
he was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with an anxiety, and preſently after, in the evening, 
a dread of water came on. In the morning, his lips were black, and his 
pulſe almoſt entirely gone : and at noon he died. 

On the other hand, I was permitted to diſſect the bodies of two, who died 
of a hydrophobia ; but my affairs, as I have already ſaid, preventing me, I 
begg'd of my friend Mediavia, that he would undertake the diſſection him- 
ſelt, and make report of his obſervations to me. I will ſubjoin both of the 
hiſtories ; and will add a third alſo, which was ſent to me from Rome, by 
Jaques de Machy, a Pariſian, a diligent and worthy man, who, in the way 
of his office, had often viſited the patient, in the hoſpital of St. John in the 
Laterane, and had diſſected him when dead. This worthy man, after attend- 
ing my lectures ſome years, having departed thither, and loving me when 
abſent, as he had diligently obſerv'd me when preſent, was there untimely 
taken off by a conſumption, and left me almoſt inconſolable for his loſs. 

23. A man, who had been bitten ſome months before by a mad dog, was 
ſeiz'd at length with a manifeſt hydrophobia; and having medicines admi- 
niſter'd internally, water was alſo order'd to be pour'd upon his head. As 
he ſeem'd to be a little better for this method of cure, he was order'd to go 
into the bath. He not being delirious, and acknowledging that whatever was 
done, was done for his advantaye, immediately ſet out to go thither, begging 
this one thing only of thoſe who attended him, that as he would go in of 
his own accord, they might not plunge him in by force. But when he came 
there, he began to trifle and delay, and to ſay that he could by no means 
venture. Upon this, he was immediately thrown in, and held down, ſo that 
he drank the water. . As he was then very earneſt to be taken out, they took 
him out, and laid him in bed, where he remain'd very quietly. Not long 
after, however, he began to grow cold, and the next night he died. 

Although the body was diſſected at the ſixteenth hour after death, and not 
later, and the ſeaſon was more inclin'd to be cold, than it generally is here 
at that time, for it was the middle of September, in the year 17233 yet it 
had already ſo ſtrong a ſmell, that it oblig'd the perſon who open'd it to make 
haſte, and, having obſerv'd a very black bile in the gall-bladder, to carry 
away the viſcera of the thorax, which were taken out, and the head, which 
was ſeparated from the body, into an open place, where they might be very 
accurately inſpected. The lungs themſelves alſo ſmell'd very ſtrong, and 
were black. The right auricle of the heart was extremely dilated, though 
not in conſequence of what it contain'd ; the left was very narrow: and in 
the ventricles were thin polypous concretions. The dura mater contain'd, 
within its ſinuſſes, ſome concretions of the ſame kind; bur eaſily ſoluble, 
and in a manner adipoſe. Beneath this membrane were ſome bubbles of air. 
All the veſſels of the brain were full of blood; ſo that the choroid plexuſſes 
were black. There was no extravaſation of ſerum. The ſubſtances of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum were rather dry than moiſt. The parts which re- 
main'd beſides theſe, were not inſpected, for the reaſon before mention'd. 


(x) L. de morſ. canis rab. c. 2. % Tetrabibl. 2. ſerm. 2. c. 24. 
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This, however, was in general obſerv'd, that the blood was of ſuch a kind, 
as to have a tendency rather to concretion than ſolution. ; 

24. When the phyſicians order'd the head of this e to have much 
water pour d upon it, they perhaps had an eye to ſome ucceſsful cures, which 
had been perform'd almoſt after the ſame manner, as mention'd in the books 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris (z). That the patient went to 
the bath knowingly and voluntarily, is leſs to be wonder'd at, than that the 
boy taken notice of by Mead (a), when he was plung'd into the water, ſhould 
deny that he was afraid of water, and ſnould remain very quiet therein for 
a little while. At length, that the right auricle of the heart was found ex- 
tremely diſtended, and yet not from its contents, 1 eaſily underſtand in this 
manner: I mean, that it was preſerv'd in a ſtate of diſtenſion by air, which 
probably could not be ſeen, as has ſometimes happen'd in others (5) ; ſince 
in ſo great a corruption of humours, as that very grievous ſmell and black- 
neſs of the lungs demonſtrated, the air might eſcape without difficulty from 
the other component parts of the blood (c) ; and this, the aerial bubbles found 
under the dura mater confirm'd. And in the ſame manner, perhaps, are we 
to underſtand thoſe things, which we find written in the diſſection of a hy- 
drophobic patient by Brechtfeld (d): The right auricle of the heart was 
“ amazingly ſwell'd : the right ventricle was full of grumous blood, and in 
« the left was a blood altogether fluid :” for why did he ſay what the ven- 
tricles, which were not tumid, contain'd, and yet did not ſay what the auricle, 
which was ſo greatly diſtended, contain'd ? In regard to other things, which 
] have deſcrib'd as being ſeen in the body juſt ſpoken of, I will conſider 
them hereaſter (e). | 

25. A man, who had a month before been bitten by a mad dog, was 
ſeiz'd with an evident hydrophobia. But this man was delirious, was conti- 
nually crying out, and had a fever. Being once immers'd in water, when 
it was perhaps too late, and he was grown weak, he was — taken out 
again, but he immediately exchang'd for death his every-way miſerable life. 

The body of this man, who had been afflicted with ſo grievous a diſorder, 
even after more than twenty-four hours, and in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, 
that is, before the end of July, did not ſmell very ſtrong. His face, indeed, 
ſeem'd like that of a patient, who died in the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, 
but the remaining parts of his body were ſufficiently fleſhy and plump. His 
neck was ſo far ting'd with a livid colour, that even after much blood had 
flown out in diſſection, it was ſtill livid. The belly was tumid, from the 
ſtomach and inteſtines being fill'd with air; and though theſe viſcera ſeem'd, 
in other reſpects, to be ſufficiently natural, yet the veſſels which creep through 
the ſtomach, were diſtended with blood, almoſt as much as when we ſee them 
filed by any injected liquor. In the ſtomach itſelf, beſide air, was a water, 
partly yellow, and partly greeniſh. A great part of the liver was livid ; but 
its veſicle was very full of bile, not black however, but brown. 

The diaphragm was not altogether free from inflammation. The lungs, on 
their whole poſterior part, were not only black, but even ſwoll'n, from the 


((= Hiſt a. 1699. (6) Epiſt. 5. n. 20. (c) Ibid. n. 29. 
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blood, as it ſeem'd, ſtagnating in them; but they were not at all hard. The 
blood in this body was black, not polypous indeed, but by no means diſ- 
ſolv'd. The — in the thorax, and lower part of the neck, was ſound; 


but the upper part thereof, where it was near to the pharynx, and the whole 

pharynx, larynxy and aſpera arteria, on their internal ſurfaces, were of a 

blackiſh red; fo that they did not ſeem to have been inflam'd, only to have 

been very near to a gangrenous ſtate: yet they were not ſwolPn, and the 
uvula even feem'd very ſmall, although the tongue was hay thick. And the 
pharynx, even- to the poſterior foramina of the noſe, and the very roof of 
the mouth, was full of a yellow and greeniſh foam. Laſt of all, in the me- 
ninges, the veſſels were extremely diſtended with blood; and the internal 

ſubſtance of the brain was every where diſtingurſh'd with bloody points, and 
a kind of bloody filaments. In the lateral ventricles was a {mall quantity 
of ſerum, and that a little reddiſh. | | 

26. That which was formerly recommended in the writings of Celſus (J), 

as the only remedy” for this moſt violent diſeaſe, that the patient be 
e thrown into a pond of water,” does not ſo often ſucceed with phyſicians, 
as you would perhaps believe, from ſeeing ſo many of them commended on 
this account by Etmuller (g). For if you turn to the obſervations of Fo- 
reſtus and Tulpius, to the experience” of whom he appeals, you will 
find, that the plunging into water does not refer to the method of cure, to 
which that propos'd by Celſus refers, but only to the preſervation from the 
diſorder. And you will find, that the matter comes juſt to the ſame thing, 
excepting only one obſervation, of a kind of mad mule, if you conſider 
« the many examples of dog-madneſs fo cur'd,” which are ſaid to be extant 
in Schenck; and you will even perceive, that Schenck has produc'd that of 
Andrew Baccius (5), from which you will underſtand, that the diſorder was 
not cur'd, but rather encreas'd, by this method of treatment. And finally, 
in that chapter of Parey, which is referr'd to (i), the happy ſucceſs of it is 
ſo far from being prov'd, that the inutility of the remedy is confirm'd. And 
although, in the chapter before (æ), Aetius is ſaid to have related of a phi- 
loſopher, that “ having immers'd himſelf in a bath, and drunk intrepidly 
e of the water,” he came out ſound and well; yet, if you examine Aetius (/), 
you will find that he did drink indeed, but you will not find that he plung'd 
himſelf into the water. Among ſo many authors, therefore, commended by 
him, Van Helmont only remains (m), who ſaw an old man, « labouring 
under a hydrophobia, freed from his diſorder,” by being three times im- 
mers'd in the ſea; to which example you will alſo add the. cure of the 
girl, which you will read in the hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris (). Yet it muſt have ſucceeded very differently with others; ſince, 
beſide Baccius, and him whom Parey (o) pointed out, the cardinal Pontzettus, 
not only Salius (p) has written, “that he, after ſeveral times experience, had 


De Medic. I. 5. c. 27. n. 2. (1) C. 24. cit. ſupra, ad n. 22. 
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« found no advantage from this remedy,” but alſo Cælius Aurelianns () 


expreſsly diſcommended it, as injurious. But Julius Palmarius (r) has ad- 
moniſh'd us, ** that it was certain, from the experience of many, that this 
% method of treatment had been very unſucceſsful.” And leſt you ſhould 
believe, that this might happen, becauſe they had not us'd a pool, or pond, 
but the ſea, as Palmarius tells us, it is certain, that Aromatarius (s) did not 
ſpeak of the ſea, when he ſaid, that this remedy of Celſus was a very 
dangerous one, as it was wont certainly to ſuffocate the patient.” What 
ſhall we ſay then? Did the experiment ſucceed leſs happily, becauſe they 
neglected to take care, as Celſus has taught, . leſt a weak body, being over- 
« come by the immerſion in cold water, ſhould be carried off by a diſtenſion 
« of the nerves,” that is, by putting him into warm oil, immediately 
<« after coming out of the pond,” which ſome have particularly thought ne- 
ceſſary in the winter? although we ſee that the boy, taken notice of by 
Mead (z), was ſoon ſeiz'd with convulſions, even in the warm water itſelf. 

Or was it becauſe they did not obſerve the other precept of Celſus, and 
<« throw him into the pond ſuddenly, and at unawares, without his having 
ſeen it before? which Etmuller () inculcates, and the obſervation o 

Ridley ſeems to intend (x). Or was it becauſe they plung'd them in too 
late, when they were now © quite overcome with thirſt, with the fear of 
« water ? ” although Celſus propos'd even this remedy to theſe very perſons. 

Or was it becauſe they neglected what Boerhaave (y) thought was previouſly 

neceſſary to be done? which, though they may not be ſuitable to all, and 
altogether, yet, I believe, are certainly ro moſt patients, and in ſome meaſure. 

Or, ſince in the old man, and the young girl, none of theſe things ſeem'd 
greatly to be obſery'd, and moreover .the former was plung'd into the ſea, 

and the latter into ſalt water, nor were they ignorant of it, or oppreſs'd with 
the diſeaſe, nor afterwards dipp'd into warm oil; is it not, I ſay, more pro- 
bable perhaps, that as different hydrophobic patients are ſeen to be differently 
affected, both living and dead, that therefore the ſame remedy ean not equally 
be of advantage to all ? far which reaſon, the more pains ought to be taken 

in preſervation againſt the diſorder ; though I do not doubt, but even with 
tins view, a different method is to be purſu'd in different patients. And I 
wiſh that the ſign, which, as 1 have ſaid before (z), was firſt remark'd by 

Salius, offer'd itſelf in all, and that no matter of doubt could remain in what 
ſeems to follow thereon. And it would not be ſo difficult to guard againſt the 
diſorder that even now threaten'd, unleſs the condition of the wounded part 
vas an obſtruction thereto, if as ſoon as ever pains or itching, or, as ſome- 
times happens, a change ariſes in the fleſh that has been cicatriz'd, imme- 
diately a little more was cut off from the part than had been formerly bitten, 
or the ſame were deeply cauteriz'd ; or, at leaſt, that were done which Fo- 
reſtus (a) has related from Gilbert, an Engliſhman, who treats of this ſub- 
ject: + The firſt intention is, that the wound may not be clos'd up; or, if 


. (9) Acutar. Paſſ. J. 3. c. 16. (x) Act. Erud. Lipſ. a. 170g. M. Mart. 
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« it be clos'd up, that it may be immediately open'd, for the putrefaction 
« and ſanies to flow out, becauſe the poiſon is wont to lie dormant for a long 
« time, &c.“ But concerning the preventative cure, I ſhall again treat ſome- 
what more below (4). However, that it may at preſent be more evident, as 
I ſaid a little time that different hydrophobic patients are found differently 
affected, both in the courſe of the diſeaſe and the diſſection; take the third 
hiſtory which I promis'd you, in the following manner. 

27. An old man of ſixty years of age, robuſt, and nervous, partly of a 
choleric, and partly of a ſanguineous conſtitution, had been bitten three 
months before, in the left wriſt, by a mad dog. When the wound was 
brought to a cicatrix, the old man did not diſcover the leaſt ſign of a hydro- 
phobia, nor even after it was perfectly heal'd, till within twenty days of his 
death: when, having receiv'd ſevere threat'nings and grievous ſtripes, from a 
certain perſon, he began, immediately from that time, to be agitated with a 
ſurpriſing, unuſual, and unreaſonable fear; ſo that he not only trembl'd at 
every little noiſe he heard, but even immediately look'd upon every ſtranger, 
whom he met with, to be a betrayer, and if it was poſſible by any means, 
would fly to a hiding-place to avoid him. Soon after theſe ſymptoms, he 
was ſeiz'd with a dread of water and light, and was brought into the hoſpital, 
where he liv'd two days. While he was there, he was order'd to drink water, 
which he attempted to do, though it was ſlowly, and with ſuch contorſions 
of body that ſhew'd him to be unwilling, and like one who was conſtrain'd. 
And indeed it was with great difficulty and uneaſineſs that he began to ſwallow 
it; but when he had drunk with difficulty the firſt part of the draught, he 
got the remainder down without difficulty. No foam was ever obſerv'd at 
his mouth: he ſpat indeed, but his ſaliva was fluid. However, that incre- 
dible fear, and the averſion to water, and the difficulty and uneaſineſs in the 
beginning of ſwallowing, continu'd unto the very time of his death. 

His belly being open'd; the inteſtines ſeem'd all to be very much diſtended 
with air, beſide which, they contain'd hardly any thing. In theſtomach was 
a thickiſh fluid, not in great quantity, nor viſcid, but of a cineritious colour. 
The gall-bladder contam'd but little bile, which was of a high yellow, and 
had ſtain'd the duodenum with the ſame colour, and that part of the liver 
alſo, which was neareſt to the gall bladder. The iliac veins were ſo turgid 
with blood, that they equall'd the natural diameter of a ſmall inteſtine ; but 
their correſponding arteries were entirely empty. 

In the thorax, the lungs, to uſe the words of Boerhaave (c), were coacer- 
vato omni fere cruore incredibiliter pleni, that is, “ incredibly fill'd with almoſt 
< all the craſſamentum of the blood, collected and condens'd together :” 
and in their back part might even be ſaid to be affected with a gangrene: 
In the pericardium was a yellowiſh water, perhaps to about the quantity of 
three ounces: in the heart was a ſmall quantity of blood, which reſembled, 
in its colour and conſiſtence, black pitch that is half-melted. The vena 
azygos, or fine pari, contain'd a very ſmall quantity of blood: but in the 
neck, both the carotid arteries, and the internal jugular veins, were-entirely 
empty. The organs of deglutition were without any mark of inflammation, 
unleſs that at the top of the pharynx, ſome little redneſs was diſcover'd ; 


(5) N. 29. (0 Aph. cit. $ 1140. 
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but the membrane which inveſted the cartilage, call'd epiglottis, was be- 
come criſp and ſhrivell'd. The veſſels of the meninges, both arterial and 
venous, were immoderately full of blood, and that, as it was in every 
other part, very black. The optic nerves were thicker, but more lax 
and flaccid than uſual. Nar indeed were the cerebrum, cerebellum, -and 
ſpinal marrow, more dry than they generally are, nor yet the viſcera of the 
—— and abdomen, nor any of the muſcles. In the ventricles of the brain 
was a yellowiſh water, to about the quantity of three ounces. This diſſection 
was periorm'd on the twenty-firſt of May, in the year 1727. 

28. Although the fear of death, which was impreſs'd by threatnings and 
blows, ſeems, at the ſame time, to have excited the latent virus of the hy- 
drophobia, and to have moderated its effects, yet it cannot be deny'd, that 
this diſorder belong'd to the ſpecies of hydrophobia, inaſmuch. as the bite of 

a mad dog had preceded, and the dread of water had been the confequence 
of it: unleſs you would perhaps rather chooſe with the followers of Andreas, 
that it ſhould be call'd a Pantaphobia. For they, as it is in Cælius Aurelia- 


nus (4), aſſerted, © that thoſe were Pantaphobi whom we may call Omniponi, 


« for they are ſaid to fear every thing ;” which diſorder, © if it could really 
« happen,” Cælius would have to be thus diſtinguiſh'd, that it brought 
<« on not only a fear of drink, but of all things.” But if we confider the 
difficulty, ſuch as it was, of ſwallowing fluids, that was obſerv'd in the old 
man treated of; and ſtill more, if we conſider the bite of a mad dog, which 
had preceded, we ſhall, I think, eaſily ſee why there is no reaſon, on the 
ſcore of other accidental fears, which were join'd with it, to ſuppoſe it a 
diſorder of any different kind from a hydrophobia. For it he had happen'd 
to have had a dread of ſome things only, and not of all, beſide water, as of 
light for inſtance; ſhould we, for that reaſon, have laid, that it was a dif- 
ferent diſorder ? in imitation of thoſe whom Czlius, in like manner, ſpeaks 
of (e), who would have calPd the fear of air, for example, aerophobia, had 
it not been that it was generally aſcrib'd to phrenuic perfons ;” for ſome 
of theſe are afraid of the « bright” air, and ſome of the . obſcure.” 

But common ſymptoms, and thoſe which are attendant upon various diſ- 
eaſes, are to be ſeparated from the proper; although it often happens to hy- 
drophobic patients, that they are afraid of the air. Nor do I ſay this, be- 
cauſe, when the diſorder is now coming on them, there is wont to be ob- 
ſerv'd in them, as Cælius (F) has indeed aſſerted, < an unuſual complaint of 
<« the air, as if ſtormy, when, at the ſame time, there was a perfect ſerenity 
« of weather.“ But I ſay it for this reaſon, becauſe, when the hydrophobia 
is already come on, many are afraid of the air when it is agitated. Thus he 
of whom Zwingerus (g) ſpeaks, had an equal dread of the free air, as of 
« liquids ; and if the windows, or doors, were open'd, his ſymptoms were 
&© all render'd immediately more vehement.“ And another of whom you 
will read in the Sepulchretum (5), „took the utmoſt pains that they ſhould 

be kept ſhut,” being extremely terrified with the noiſe “of a thund'ring 
„ wind,” which he ſeem'd to himſelf to hear. But a man, whoſe caſe was 
laid before the Royal Society of England, by Prym (i), ſeem'd to himſelf 

(d) Acut. Paff. I. 3. c. 12. 


- (e) Ibid. (FF Jo cit ©. 11. 
(e) Vid, obſ. cit. ſupra, ad a, 19. 


(3) L. 1. ſect. 8. append. 5 2. 
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to be ſuffocated, even from the ſlighteſt breath of air. And a woman, 
whoſe hiſtory is written by Platerus (&), fell into a danger of ſuffocation 
from the fame caufe; although ſhe had not contracted this diſorder from a 
mad animal; as others alſo beſide her had not, of which many examples are 
extant; unleſs you are perhaps ready to ſuſpect with ſome, that fince this 
virus is not only contracted very eaſily, by contagion (7), but alſo, when 
contracted, lies latent a long time; that all theſe perſons became hydropho- 
bic, either from a contagion, that was not at all taken notice of, or that had 
entirely eſcap'd their memory. Although, on the other hand, it may alfo 
be ſuſpected, by any one, that if not always, at leaſt ſometimes, we are 
ready, without reaſon, to refer theſe diſorders to the foam that was thrown - 
out from, or a wound that was inflicted by, a creature who, was perhaps not 
mad, when we fhould rather afcribe them to ſome poiſon of the fame kind 
generated within the conſtitution. But left this diſcuſſion ſhould lead us too 
tar from our intended purpoſes, we wilt conſider of theſe ſuſpicions farther, 
hereafter (m). 

29. Bur here to the four examples of hydrophobia being join'd with the 
fear of air, we will add a fifth, by ſubjoining the promis'd hiftory of the 
virgin of Modena (n), leſt it ſhould perhaps periſh with that Italian anſwer, 
in which I formerly read it at Bologna, in manuſcript (“), and which my 
friend. Ramazzint wrote almoſt fourſcore years ago, againſt the fourth cen- 
ſure of Jo. Andr. Moniglia, but was forbidden to publiſh. It was the fiftieth 
day after this virgin had been bitten by her own lap-dog, in her lip; when 
the being in extreme good health, and ſuſpecting nothing leſs than that ſhe 
ſhould prefently be affected with a hydrophobia, while ſhe was by chance 
paſſing over a kind of ſtream, manifeſtly ſhew'd herſelf to labour under that 
diſorder. Among other ſymptoms with which ſhe was afflicted, was the ſenſe 
of a very ſmall wind, ftriking upon her head; for which reaſon ſhe cried out 
vehemently, again and again, that the windows and doors might be cloſely 
ſhur up. And at the leaſt motion which happen'd in the bed, ſhe cried out 
bur if any one ſhook up the clothes, or offer'd her a fan, then fhe was exceed- 
ingly frighten'd, and was feiz'd with the moſt violent convullions. She was 
alio compelPFd, by a perſon who was with her, to drink that water which ſhe ſo 
much hated, and that in a large quantity. After which ſhe loſt the power 
of ſpeech, and being tortur'd with the moſt cruel convulſions, ſhe ſoon ceas'd 
to live. At the very time, when ſhe was juſt giving up the ghoſt, ſomebody 
happening to put a biſcuit to her mouth, with one end of it moiſten'd. in 
wine, ſhe refus'd it; then being offer'd that part which was dry, ſhe accepted 
of it, nor refus'd to cat it. This is nearly what I remember to have read in 
that obſervation of Ramazzini ; from which, and from other things, he alſo 
gather'd, that neither an acute fever, nor a delirium, always accompanies a 
hydrophobia; but that to compel thoſe, who labour under ſuch diſorders, to 
drink, or to plunge them into water, brings on a more ſpeedy deſtruction: 
and that it was not without reaſon they dreaded water, inaſmuch as being 


(#) Obſ. I. 1. (2) Supra, n. 19. 
(!) Vid. ſupra, n. 21. (% Nuper interea, cum tota illa Controver- 
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ſeiz'd with a diſorder of deglutition, and not of the mind, they certainly, 
with reaſon, dread the danger of ſuffocation. I did not, however, brin 
this obſervation merely to confirm what I had before advanc'd, that the dre 

of agitated air was often join'd with the hydrophobia, but alſo to confirm 
other things. For this obſervation, join'd to that which will preſently be 
produc'd from Foreſtus, and ſtill more with that which is read in Mathiolus (o), 
of Baldus J. C. will be a confirming. proof to you of what I aſſerted above, 
to have been ſeen by me in a boy (p), although his face was bitten by a mad 
dog in that place where the venom can eaſily communicate with the ſaliva yet 
that not very ſpeedily, as in others, from a bite of the ſame parts, was the 
hydrophobia brought on, but after forty days only. It will alſo, perhaps, 
make you attend to what Salmarius (q) has added, after having admoniſh'd 
vs, that though the bath has been profitable to moſt people, when it was us'd 
by way of precaution after the bite, yet the deaths of many ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate, that it is not altogether to be depended upon as a remedy. © For 
in moſt perſons,” ſays he, the ſight of the water ſtirs up and excites the 
* hydrophobia more ſpeedily, by putting the poiſon which is within the body 
« in motion, and which otherwiſe might have lain latent much longer, with- 
s out any inconvenience to the patient, and perhaps have been ſubdu'd and 

c extinguiſh'd by means of 1 Thus I ſee it happen'd to a 
monk, who almoſt two months after a whelp, which he had held in his lap, 
had bitten his lips and his cheeks, as Foreſtus (r) relates it, was not ſeiz d 
with a dread of water before “ he was paſling over a ditch, walking on a 
« plank, and leaning on a ſtaff; for upon ſeeing the water he was ſtruck with 
« fear, and was not able to go over without great horror and dread : and 
t hence was to him the firſt origin of the hydrophobia.” So it happen'd to 
the virgin of whom 1 have ſpoken, the external cauſe of whoſe diſorder, as 
alſo the firſt manifeſtation of it, were entirely after the ſame manner with the 
laſt, although the other ſymptoms were widely different. 

Do not, however, imagine, that I eſteem the external uſe of water, whether 
you would chuſe to make uſe of the bath in a common way, or the ſudden 
and unexpected immerſion recommended by Celſus, as a noxious or uſeleſs 
experiment, by way of prevention, ſo that it be but early and ſufficient] 
apply'd to: although Mead (g) affirms, that the bath, join'd however wit 
his remedy, even us'd late in the diſeaſe, has nevertheleſs been of 
equal advantage, yet concerning the happy ſucceſs of immerſion, which is 
principally us'd among the Dutch, two of their moſt eminent phyſicians, 
Tulpius (t), and Stalpart (u), are by no means agreed. For doubtleſs, as 
Tulpius and Mead deny, that after ſo many experiments, they have known 
of any one, to whom their particular methods of treatment, in the preventative 
cure, when early and ſtrenuouſly made uſe of, were not ſalutary; it is cer- 
tainly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that at leaſt moſt of them were in this manner 
lav'd: and if moſt of them, it certainly will not be juſt to ſuppoſe, that all 


(e) Comm, in Dioſcor, I. 6. e. 36. (5) TraQ. de Venen. Tentam. 2. 
(p) N. 22. (t) Obſ. Med. I. 1. c. 20. 8 | 
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of them eſcap'd for this reaſon only, becauſe they were not at all, or but 
lightly, infected with the poiſon, Nor does it eſcape me at preſent, what dif- 
ference there may be betwixt one bite and another, either as it may be more la- 
cerated, or not lacerated at all, (although to the fatal examples of both kinds 
of wounds, others are at hand, which might be added (x) ) or becauſe the 
dog which bites is not yet evidently mad; or even if he be, ſo that he has but 
wip'd away all his ſaliva, by — his teeth upon other perſons, or by paſſing 
them through thick doublings of garments, or any thing elſe of that kind: 
yet I ſhould not eaſily perſuade myſelf, that in ſo great a number of perſons. 
who have been ſav'd, they were all bitten in ſuch a manner as to contract 
little, or ſcarcely any at all, of the venom ; or that among thoſe almoſt in- 
numerable perſons, who are ſpoken of by Tulpius or Mead, there was not 
one who had really receiv'd the poiſon into the conſtitution. And I ſhould 
even think it much more probable, to thoſe who conſider what generally hap- 
pens, to ſuch as have us'd no preſervative methods of cure, after the bite; I 
ſay, it is doubtleſs much more probable, that out of the prodigious numbers 
of thoſe, who, having us'd one method of cure or other, have eſcap'd the 
hydrophobia, moſt of them muſt have been ſeiz'd therewith, if they had not 
averted it by their methods of cure. - 
But to theſe varieties alſo, which have been made mention of in the bite, 
and not only to the various diſpoſitions of the biting dog, or of the fluid and 
ſolid parts in the perſon bitten, would I willingly atribute thoſe very many 
circumſtances, in which hydrophobic perſons differ one from another; ſo that 
ſome are oppreſs'd ſooner, and ſome later, by the breaking forth of this 
diſorder, and in both claſſes different perſons differently. For there are 
ſome who are violently delirious; and ſome again, even to the very laſt, re- 
tain the power and uſe of their ſenſes. Some cannot bear light, or white 
bodies, or the ſlighteſt motion of the air; and others, again, none of theſe 
things affect. But, not to repeat all thoſe things, which I have already re- 
lated or quoted above, and much leſs to add others, there are ſome who have 
ſo great a dread of liquors, of any kind whatever, that even if they do not 
ſee them, but only hear them nam'd, they cry out, tremble, are convuls'd, 
and ſwoon away. And theſe things, though they happen in moſt, yet are 
ſo far from happening in all, as they ſeem to believe, who contend that this 
dread of water 1s the pathognomonic ſign of the hydrophobia, that hydropho- 
bie patients are not wanting who drink wine; nor ſuch, who not only do not 
ſhudder at the mention of water, but being order'd to go into the bath, im- 
mediately ſet out to go thither, even when the diſorder is far advanc'd (y) 3 
nor finally, ſuch as will drink water itſelf, without difficulty, when the firſt 
trouble of ſwallowing is overcome (2). | | | 

30. And as there are many things, in which theſe patients while living 
differ one from the other; ſo there are not fewer, but even more, in which 
their bodies differ after death. And this you will immediately comprehend, 
if you compare, one with another, thoſe eight obſervations of this kind, 
which were before publiſh'd, and which may be read at length, partly in the 


(x) Ut Eph. Nat. Cur. cent. 9. obſ. 37. & 0) Supra, n. 23. 
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Sepulchretum, and partly each in its diſtin& author, as I have have pointed 
out above (a); and moreover, theſe three, which I have now added for the 
firſt time. For to begin with the external parts, and proceed inwards, you 
will find, that in three of them, a lividneſs was found, and that this was re- 
mark'd in the fingers, on the ſhoulder, on the back, or in the neck: once 
the whole body was vehemently extenuated, as in a hectical perſon ; once 
the face only: in one the muſcles were univerſally much drier than natural, 
which is never taken notice of in any other place, and even once expreſsly 
denied : and upon opening the belly and thorax, once, what I faid juſt now 
of the muſcles, which has been once taken notice of, and once denied: once 
the omentum was entirely conſum'd, and the meſenteric glands, and the 
pancreas, extremely extenuated : the ſtomach once turgid with air, and its 
veſſels diſtended with blood: its internal coat once corrupted, and the others 
diſtinguiſh'd with red ſpots : five times, indeed, a moiſture was obſerv'd in 
it : but once much, three times little, once yellowiſh, once green, once of 
a yellow colour degenerating into green, once extremely yellow, once cine- 
ritious, twice viſcid, once not viſcid : the inteſtines were three times diſtended 
with air; once not at all, but ting'd here and there with red ſpots, diſtinct 
from each other: the liver was once yellow and hard; once in a great part 
of it inflam'd, and near upon a ſtate of gangrene; and once already hvid ; 
but its veſicle was once full, twice very full of bile, which was three times 
either very black, or approaching to it, once ſomewhat green, once yellow, 
and then in ſmall quantity. Thus far of the belly. 

And in the thorax, the whole remaining part of the internal ſurface of this 
cavity was red and livid ; but in one body, at the circumference of the dia- 
phragm only. In another, the diaphragm was alſo not entirely free from 
inflammation. The lungs in one and in another alſo were dry, and deftitute 

of moiſture ; in one with veſicles here and there on the ſurface; in five they 
were wholly, or partly, black; in four they were in great part alſo full of 
blood: in one the pericardium was, in ſome part of it, almoſt friable; in 
two without any moiſture ; in one with a very little only; but in another, it 
had three ounces of yellowiſh water in it: in two the right auricle of the 
heart was dilated with air: the heart itſelf in as many dry; in one flaccid 
and extenuated; the ventricles in one being entirely deſtitute of blood, and 
in one having ſlender polypous concretions : yet in three they contain'd blood 
but in one only little, and like melted pitch ; in another conereted, almoſt 
without any ſerum; but in the third, in ſuch a manner, that the right was 
full of grumous blood, while the left contain'd it altogether fluid. 

As to the neck and fauces, the ceſophagus of one was narrow in thoſe parts, 
as well as in the cheſt, and in a manner conftring'd : in one it was internally 
inflam'd : and the pharynx in three, and the aſpera arteria in as many, were 
ſeiz d with an inflammation, either ſlight or great, or already verging to a 
gangrene : in one, however, the ceſophagus was free from diſeaſe : the fauces 
of ſome were without any traces of inflammation, and the membrane of the 
epiglottis was in one become criſp'd : the larynx of one was of a red colour, 
degenerating into livid, in which alſo the tongue was found thicken'd, and 
the pharynx entirely full of a foam which was yellow, but degenerating into 
green. | 
* (a) N. 20. 
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Moreover, the cerebrum and cerebellum of one inclin'd to dryneſs, and 
in one, together with the beginning of the ſpinal marrow, were much drier 
than in general; but in one, none of theſe was any thing drier than uſual, 
and indeed the optic nerves were pretty lax: finally, in one or two of them, 
the cerebrum had nothing worthy of remark. And again, in the ſtomachs 
of two was extravaſated water; but in one of them, in ſmall quantity, and 
yellowiſh; in the other, in ſmall quantity alſo, but reddiſh : and in yer 
another, there was no appearance of it at all. In one were bubbles of air, 
under the dura mater; and in the ſinuſſes of the ſame membrane were lax 
polypous concretions. In three, all the veſſels of the brain were extremely 
diſtended with blood. | | 

And as to what relates to the blood in general, the arteries of one were 
very full of blood, and the veins almoſt empty: in another, the vena fine 
pari was almoſt empty, but the iliacs greatly diſtended therewith, and their 
correſponding arteries empty: and equally empty in the neck were both the 
internal jugular veins, and the carotid arteries, as the veſſels within the 
cranium, both arteries, and veins, were equally full; which was obſerv'd in 
two others alſo, as I juſt now pointed out. In one, in like manner, was none 
of the blood concreted in any part, but the whole of it was very fluid, and 
did not coagulate in the external air, though cold. But in another, it was 
rather concreted than difloly'd ; in another, not polypous, yet not diſſolv'd. 
Moreover, the great veſſels of the heart, in one of them, had the blood 
entirely conereted; and how it was found in the heart, I have ſaid above. 
Laſt of all, in, two or three of them, it was remark'd to be black. And 
that we may omit nothing out of all thoſe things, which come under a ge- 
neral view, it was remark'd, that two of the carcaſſes ſmell'd very ill; but 
that * leaſt ſo, which, according to appearances, ought to have been the 
worſt. 

31. Nor, indeed, have I found leſs variety in other diſſections of hydro- 
phobic patients, which were obſery'd or publiſh'd by learned men, before I 
revis'd theſe papers; for inſtance, by Richard Mead (5), whom I have ſpoken 
of already, Janus Plancus (c), Laurence Cajetano Fabbri (d), Dominico Bro- 
giani (e), and ſome others beſides (F), whoſe books have not come to my 
hands. And in order to compare theſe obſervations with thoſe juſt now pro- 
duc'd, preſerving the ſame method of proceeding, I muſt begin with one of 
the celebrated Phil. Eberh. Dillenius (g), who being forbidden to diſſect the 
body, obſerv'd here and there external lividneſſes, and as it were blackneſſes, 
from contuſions, but eſpecially about the breaſt. Among the reſt, there is 
one who takes notice of the muſcles of the belly being once inflam'd, and 
one of the muſcles being univerſally tumid and robuſt. There is one, who, 
having examin'd thirteen bodies, writes, that there was for the moſt part, 
ſcarcely any fat, and that even the omentum was in a manner waſted, but 


(5) Tract. de Venen. Tentam. 2. (e) Tract. de Venen. Animal. p. 2. 
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among the more common appearances, were conſiderable inflammation in the 
prime viz, laceration, and gangrene. Another fays, that in one, all the 
viſcera of the abdomen were flightly, and in another conſiderably, inflam'd. 

But particularly in ſome, the cavity of the ſtomach was foul with fœtid 
and black bile; and ſometimes mark'd here and there with bloody points as 
it were. In one, all the inteſtines, with the meſentery, were ſlightly inflam'd; 
in another; a little tumid and inflam'd; and in ſome the ileum in particular. 
The liver was, not uncommonly, tenſe, turgid, and browniſh ; and the gall. 
bladder in ſome almoſt empty, and in others diftended with a glutinous, 
and black bile. In three, the bladder of urine, and at the ſame time the 
penis, had been ſeiz'd with a flight inflammation; and by obſervations of 
this kind you perceive, that we may ſuſpect cantharides to have been made 
uſe of; a remedy, in other reſpects, not only recommended formerly againſt 
this diſeaſe by the Arabians, or believ'd to be the latent baſis of certain pow- 
ders, made uſe of as arcana againſt the fame diſeaſe, by Scaramuccius (+), 
and others, but expreſly, and openly, as far as I ſee, commended in this our 
age, not by one nation only; and even by the Hungarians (i), eſteem'd as 
dan infallible ſpecific,” in the cure of even the moſt violent hydrophobia : 
although, among our countrymen, fcarcely any one will readily exhibit them, 
by way of precaution, to whom ſo many various other remedies, which have 
been highly celebrated for the ſame effect, are leſs unknown, and thoſe, in 
fact, ſuch as are not ſo very acrid, and yet promote urine equally. | 

But, to paſs on to the thorax : the ſeptum tranſverſum was in ſome found 
to be inflam'd; and there were very frequent marks of inflam'd lungs; and 
here and there ſlight adheſions of the viſcera, as alſo in the abdomen; the 
pericardium was in ſome without moiſture; the left ventricle of the heart 
was in one altogether empty, whereas the right contain'd very black blood; 
but in another, both of them were full of florid and fluid blood, in the ſame 
manner as the pulmonary artery and the vena cava were. h 

But of thoſe parts which are betwixt the thorax and brain, the larynx in- 
deed was the moſt ſeldom and the leaſt inflam'd; yet in one, all its muſcles, 
and thoſe of the os hyoides and tongue were inflam'd, and ſometimes the 

apillz of the tongue were ſwell'd, and in one were a few little tubercles at 

its root, ſome of which appear'd ſuppurated. As to the pharynx, though it 
had frequently no inflammation, yet in general, a conſiderable one was ſeen 
therein, eſpecially towards the tongue. And if you compare this, and theſe 
appearances, that have been found in the lungs, inteſtines, and ſtomach, as 
I have already ſaid, with thoſe which the celebrated Kochlerus (&) obſery'd 
in the ſame parts, when he open'd the body of a man of high ſtation, who 
without any previous bite of a mad animal was taken off by a hydrophobia, 
you will be ſurpris'd to ſee how far they agree one with another. A hydro- 
phobia of the ſame kind (I/), and from the ſame external cauſe, to wit, from 
drinking very cold liquors when extremely hot, he had alſo obſerv'd in a 
ſoldier; but was ſo taken up with. other employments, that he could not 


(5) In append. cit, ſupra, ad n. 21. (4) Commerc. Litt. a. 1743, bebd. 5. n. 2. 
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diſſect the body. The celebrated Genſclius (n), however, ſaw a hydrophobia 
which had its origin from the ſame cauſe, and found the muſcles of the 
pharynx, indeed, and glands, pretty red, but the whole Romach was in a 
manner dried up; yet the reſt of the viſcera, and among theſe the lungs, 
wete in their natural ſtate. This hydrophobrc patient, although he trembl'd 
at the ſight of light, and white linen, and could not endure to look upon 
ſome kinds of fluids; yet he was not, like the two former, vehemently tor- 
tur'd at the bare mention of them, or when offer'd at the greateſt diſtance, 
did not faint away. Which things I mention for this reaſon, that they who 
place the pathognomonic ſign of the hydrophobia in theſe things, and are 
unwilling to ſuppoſe, that they can never exiſt without the bite of a mad 
animal, may, by adding theſe two hiſtories to ſo many others which are extant 
elſe where, and eſpecially in the obſervations of Schenck (u), acknowledge, that 
the true hydrophobia can even be brought on without contagion; although, 
out of the antient obſervations, thoſe only which Marcellus Donatus (o) has 
tranſmitted to poſterity, ought to be ſufficient to make them acknowledge it. 
For who can believe, that out of five patients, which one and the ſame phyſi- 
cian ſaw, within a few years, feiz'd with a hydrophobia of that kind, there was 
nobody who would have obſery'd, or remember'd, that they had been infected 
by a mad animal; but that all the patients, and all their domeſtics and friends, 
were equally ſtupid, and equally forgetful ; ſo that not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
any taint, which might have been contracted, ſhould remain. 

But let us return to the remaining heads of the compariſon we undertook. 
There were ſome in whom the dura mater, and even both the meninges, were 
found more or leſs inflam'd, the veſſels being turgid with black blood, and 
not without ſome little ſuppuration towards the vertex, in one of the bodies; 
and even in a mad dog, not without ulcers. The cerebrum itſelf was ſome- 
times inflam'd, or its cortical part, but this ſlightly, and more of a brown 
colour, or its medulla ſprinkled over with bloody points. But the ventricles 
in one, and another, appear'd by no means moiſt, The ſpinal marrow was 
much drier than uſual. 

But even the whole body in one was dry, and inflam'd; and in another, 
of a violet colour, from inflammation on the whole ſurface. Moreover, by 
one author was remark*d a particular dryneſs and tenſion of all the ſolid parts, 
among the more frequent appearances, and eſpecially of almoſt all the mem- 
branous parts. But in regard to the blood, with which ſome write that 
the arteries were very full, and that very fluid, ſo as ſcarcely to coagulate in 
the open air; there are not wanting thole who teach, that the arteries in one 
ſubje& were indeed full, but that the vena cava was full alſo ; and in another, 
that all the blood was contain'd in the veins, and was deſtitute of ſerum. And 
there is even one, who affirms, that in thirteen carcaſſes, the veins were al- 
ways ſeen to be fill'd with blood, which was as fluid as it generally is; but 
that the arteries were empty. And he who denies, that in four bodies he 
ſaw any of thoſe things, which Boerhaave laid down as general appearances, 
from the diſſections of others (p), muſt of conſequence agree with that laſt 


(n) Eph. N. C. cent. 3. obſ. 50.- (e) De Med. Hiſt. Mirabili, I. 6. c. 1 
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obſervator in this, but in other things he muſt neceſſarily differ; as for in- 
ſtance, in the dryneſs of the ſolid parts. Finally, I have read, that the body 
of a woman, who died of a hydrophobia, was entirely putrid within fifteen 
hours after death, and that in the middle of winter. 

32. Since, therefore, the whole ſummary of theſe matters, which can be 
collected from all the obſervations compar'd, that have ever come to m 
knowledge, amounts nearly to this, you very well underſtand, that the dead 
differ much more, from one another, than the living. For while they live, 
they certainly all agree in this, that they cannot drink water without diffi- 
culty, and moſt of them even not without great horror and detriment. But: 
in what peculiar circumſtance the carcaſſes of them all agree, I do not ee. 
For as to its being ſaid, both now and formerly, that an evident dryneſs was 
found in them, it is certainly not found in all, nor 1s perhaps greatly to be 
attended to in thoſe where it is found; ſince it is frequently to be rather im- 
puted to the remedies, or charg'd to the account of ſome other cauſes, which 
have brought on great evacuations, either ſuch as fall under the notice of the 
ſenſes, or rather ſuch, for the moſt part, as eſcape them: in which claſs are 
a great number of alexipharmacs, and frequently acute fevers, and often con- 
tinual clamours, and violent agitations of the body, eſpecially as the patient 
drinks nothing, or at leaſt very little, And therefore you might have ſeen, 
that in the old man (3), who drank, and was not agitated with a maniacal 
fury, but was rather under the government of a melancholic fear, there was ſo 
far from being a drynels, that the pericardium, and the ventricles of the brain, 
contain'd a pretty large quantity of water. 

Nor, indeed, is any one of the appearances, which I have obſerv'd to be 
found in diſſecting of theſe bodies, more common to all hydrophobic pa- 
tients than this dryneſs. For they are ſo different in different bodies, that 
if you conſider them ſeparately, you will believe, that not only every parti- 
cular opinion of the ancients, which Cælius (7) has related, concerning the 
feat and nature of this diſeaſe, was really true, but that moſt of the others 
are true alſo, which have been ſince publiſh'd : yet, if you conſider them all 
in general, you will perceive that none is certain, but that one is more pro- 
bable than the reſt. © That the part ſuffers firſt on which the wound was 
« inflifted,” and that from thence the diforder proceeds to other parts, no- 
body, as Cælius fays, denies ; and from the time that Salius (3) pointed out 
that ſometimes evident ſign of its progreſs, which has been long delay'd, it 
is not to be denied, that the diſorder does proceed from the wounded part, 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure. But from the progreſſion of the pain upwards, 
and from what Salius obſerv'd it to terminate in, a certain confuſion, un- 
ſteadineſs, and weakneſs of the mind, that virus does not ſeem to be carried 
through the veins, but by the nerves, up to their origins: and in theſe 
parts, or in the motions that are made in them, ſome certain but inexplicable 
change being brought about, which, according to the different diſpoſitions 
in different perſons, is greater or ſmaller, more or leſs diffuſe, nothing can 
now happen to hydrophobic patients, which we may not particularly deduce 
from thence. Some (as in natural antipathies different perſons are averſe to 
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different things, though we ſee the antipathies ſtronger in one than in another) 
will have ſo great an averſion to water, that they begin ſuddenly to ſhudder, 
not only at the ſight, but even at the name thereof ; and others will not 
deny the poſſibility of their drinking it, till they have made the trial, and 
found a difficulty in ſwallowing it. Some will be delirious, and in others per- 
fectly ſenſible. Theſe will be ſeiz'd with great inflammations, and thoſe with 
none. But though they vary one from another in theſe and in other things, yet 
the external or internal convulſion will doubtleſs exiſt in all; and to the va- 
riety of this in particular, and its diſpoſition, that very great variety in the 
living patients, and in their bodies after death, muſt be owing. And you 
perceive, that the conjecture of thoſe ſeems very probable to me, who 
thought with Democritus, and Gaius, a follower of Herophilus (7), that 
« the nerves” and © brain” were the principal ſeats of this diſeaſe; to which 
opinion, you know, the chief phyſicians of our age are not averſe. And 
with a reference to this opinion, a very grave man related to me an anecdote, 
when I was applying myſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic at Bologna, concerning 
Alberto Fabbri, who was certainly the firſt of phyſicians in that very learned 
city, a little before my time. For this gentleman, being ſeiz d by one hand, 
and ſtrongly held, by a patient labouring under a hydrophobia, while he was 
feeling his pulſe with the other, fell immediately into fo great a dejection of 
mind, that having ſcarcely any command over his reaſon, the intention of 
killing himſelf frequently enter'd into his thoughts. When he had already, 
for ſeven days, avoided company on that account, it happen'd, that being 
fix d, and rivetted, as it were, to his perpetual ſadneſs, he was wetted quite 
through with a very great ſhower, before he even perceiv'd that it was at 
hand, The place he was then in was quite ſolitary, and very remote from 
any houſes, ſo that he could not get to any ſhelter, till he was, in a manner, 
thoroughly bath'd all over; and by the time he had reach'd a covering, his 
melancholy was all entirely waſh'd away. What he thought himſelf of the 
matter, I do not know; but many believ'd that this was the beginning of a 
hydrophobia, with which the brain was firſt attack'd. Yet it is more pro- 
bable, that this learned phyſician, calling. to mind, perhaps, what he had 
read in Dioſcorides (), had not been a little afraid, leſt the fame thing ſhould 
happen to him, which happen'd to Themiſon, when he had a friend of his, 
a hydrophobic patient, under his care; eſpecially if thoſe things came into 
his head, which many writers have deliver'd down, concerning this diſeaſe 
being contracted, even without a bite; and he held them all as truths, which 
many are apt to do, to their own danger, and at their own expence (for we 
ſee, that Stalpart(x), who believ'd nothing at all of all this, when he had 
felt the pulſes of thoſe who ſuſpected they ſhould afterwards prove to have a 
bydrophobia, always waſh'd his hands): I ſay, it is more probable, that being 
ſeiz'd with vehement fear on this account, he fell into a kind of melancholic 
delirium, which the ſudden perfuſion of water, as it was very recent, re- 
mov'd; and the more eaſily, if the remembrance of that kind of remedy 
againſt the hydrophobia aſſiſted the imagination, which had given riſe to the 
diſeaſe, to take it off, But explain this as you pleaſe. 


(:) Apud Czlium ibidem. (z) De Med, Mat. I. 6. c. 36. (x) Schol, cit. ſupra, ad n. 29. 
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As to what I ſaid, however, of the convulſion, which was no doubt to be 
ſuppos'd in all hydrophobic patients, even the mere difficulty of ſwallowing 
water ſeems ſufficiently to prove it. For whether there is no inflammation of 
the fauces or gula, you have already ſeen above (y), that in order to explain 
this difficulty, Cæſalpinus formerly, and Aromatarius, have ſuppos'd a con- 
vulſion of theſe parts, Ridley (z), and others among the modern writers, 
following them. Or whether thoſe parts are inflam'd, you may ſee that the 
celebrated Van Swieten (a) deduces this inflammation from a frequent con- 
vulſion, as an effect from a cauſe ; and from thence even draws a very pro- 
bable reaſon, why a boy, who was very ſoon taken off by a hydrophobia, 
ſhould be free from that inflammation ; and that a young man, who lay longer 

in the agonies of it before he died, ſhould not be free therefrom. So in re- 
gard to the other parts, in like manner, and the viſcera, why they are found, 
in ſome hydrophobic patients, to be very much inflam'd, and in others, not at 
all, you may deduce alſo from the more or leſs frequent, or violent, convulſion 
of theſe nerves, which go to thofe parts. And even that © too great ten- 
<« ſion and dryneſs of the nervous membranes,” from which Mead (5) very 
learnedly drew this concluſion, © that they feel more acutely than naturally” 
in hydrophobic patients, and thus © the accuſtom'd impreſſions of objects 
&« create no longer a grateful ſenſation, but give uneaſineſs and pain:“ I 
ſay, that tenſion, if it is not from a total dryneſs, as it ſeems not to be in 
the firſt days of the diſeaſe, you may alſo account for from the convulſions ; 
which effect thereof was, in fact, found by the very ingenious Brogiani (c) 
to remain after death, in moſt bodies at leaſt, if not all. I paſs by other 
arguments, which are brought by many, to prove that the hydrophobia is 
a convulſive diſeaſe. If, therefore, in this diſeaſe, ſo much is to be attri— 
buted to convulſions, nor the cauſe of them, inaſmuch as it is inviſible in 
the brain, nor the change induc'd upon the nerves, but their effects only, 
and thoſe different, according to their different ſtages, and in proportion to 
the varied violence of them, fall under the notice of our ſenſes, in the dead 
body; you very well underſtand, that in order to confirm or diſprove thoſe 
things which we have already ſaid, or now ſay, too few diſſections have hi- 
therto been made. For there are but few in ſo great a number, which a 
hiſtory ſufficiently accurate precedes; not only of the age and conſtitution of 
the man, bur of the manner and time in which the virus was communicated, 
and whence it was contracted ; as alſo for what time it laſted, and with what 
greater or leſs fierceneſs, and continuance, of all the ſymptoms, and on what 
day of the diſeaſe each of them began: then, after that, we ought to have 
a hiſtory of all the appearances, as far as is poſſible, which are found to be 
præternatural, in all the parts, and in every diſtin& part, of the ſame body; 
leſt, if any thing of the ſmalleſt importance ſhould by chance be omitted, it 
may be ſuppos'd, that ſome other appearances were not ſo much wanting in 
the body, as not diligently ſought after. 

33. I would not have you, however, readily imagine, that among theſe 
preternatural appearances, worms have ever been found to abound in the 


(3) N. 19, & 20. (2) Tentam. cit. ſupra, ad n. 31. 
(z) Vid. AQ. Lipſ. cit. ſopra, ad n. 26. (c) P. z. ibid. cit, 
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brain; notwithſtanding you read in the Sepulchretum, that they have been 
ſeen in the brain of a mad dog (d); and notwithſtanding what Aromatarius (e) 
has written, “that it had been obſerv'd a worm was ſometimes generated in 
« the anterior part of the head, both in a mad dog, and a hydrophobic 
« man.” For | believe this mult be underſtood of the cavity of the noſe, 
or the receſſes of ſome ſinus which communicate therewith, and not of the 
cavity of the cranium, as I have already ſhown (). Nor do I underſtand, 
in any different manner, thoſe things which are produe'd a little before in 
the Scpulchretum (g), from the epiſtles, not from © the obſervations” of 
Bartholin, of worms which men of ruſtical employments are ſaid to have ob- 
ſerv'd © to be in the heads of horſes, ſheep, and oxen,” but in the phre- 
« nitis and vertigo z” and not in that diſorder which is there treated of, the 
« Rabies;” under which one word, how many various diſorders are intended, 
the juſtly commended Aromatarius (4) has ſhown. By turning to theſe 
things, you will alſo meet with thoſe, which are added in the Scholium, to 
the obſervation that I now point out, in the firſt place, in the Sepulchre- 
tum (i). That obſervation ſpeaks of worms as really exiſting in the brain of 
a mad dog, or rather as obſerv'd, © in pretty large bubbles, elevated on the 
« yiſcous and putrid liquor of the brain, or from an internal motion.” But 
whether the cranium was ſufficiently examin'd, that no paſſage was open'd, 
through which worms might perhaps enter, and this in conſequence of an- 
other diſeaſe; or whether it was ſufficiently enquir'd, if they were really 
worms or not; or whether they had not been before in the graſs, upon which 
the brain was ſpread far and wide, by falling down thereupon, the obſerva- 
tion of itſelf will ſufficiently ſhew. And I confeſs I fear that if « Reyſius,” 
as the author wiſh'd, had been preſent, he would not very eaſily have ex- 
pung'd what he had written (&), “that the report,” ſpoken of by Jacobus. 
de Partibus, * as if the canine rabies had proceeded from a worm, gene- 
rated in the brain of a dog, was a mere figment confirm'd by nobody that 
<« he knew of.” Do not, however, imagine, that if this ſame obſervation 
had been more accurately made, I ſhould nevertheleſs ſtill with-hold my aſ- 
ſent, as if I thought it could by no means ever happen, that worms ſhould 
excite the rabies, of which we treat, in a dog; ſince Zwingerus (/) relates 
the ſtory of a dog, who was ſo mad, that a boy whom he had bitten, pe- 
riſh'd before the fortieth day; and yet this dog was entirely cur'd of his 
madneſs, after his maſter had open'd a ſlight tumour in his foot, which he 
was continually biting, and from the pain of which he was continually run- 
ning about, driven as it were to anger and madneſs, and drew- out a living, 
white, and thickiſh worm. That the dog was really mad Zwingerus knew, 
who was phyſician to the boy in the hydrophobia. That the dog alſo was. 
cur'd in ſuch a manner, as he was a neighbour to-the dog's maſter, he could 
not but know. Yet I had rather that he himſelf had examin'd this worm, 
in order more certainly to know, that a true worm, and not any thing in the 
ſhape of a worm only, had come out from the tumour, | 


(4) L. 1. S. 8. in Addit. obſ. 3. (4) Diſp. cit. p. 1. partic. 2. 
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34. For we often readily believe things to be worms, which are-not fo. 
It is vulgarly aſſerted of a mad dog,” ſays Etmuller (n), © that under his 
« rongue lies hid a certain oblong worm, which ſome even affirm to have 
« been ſeen by themſelves; and that this being early taken away, no dog 
« becomes mad; but if it be not taken away, and encreafe, madneſs is ne- 
«. ceſſarily the conſequence ; whence ſome perſons are wont, by way of pre- 
« caution, to extract this worm; and ſome indeed think, that it is not a real 
worm, but look upon it to be a particle of grumous blood, collected, and 
« ſtagnating in the ranine veins under the tongue. But I leave this ſubject 
« undetermin'd myſelf, as not yet ſufficiently examin'd into.” A man of 
fuch prudence I commend: and if others would make him their example, 
we ſhould have fewer fables than at preſent. And I doubt not but this 
opinion has ariſen from what Pliny. (a) had written on the fubject: his words 
are, There is a worm in the tongues of dogs, which is call'd, by the Greeks, 
« Lytta; and this being taken out, when they are young. whelps, they nei- 
« ther become mad, nor feel any ſickneſs or loathing.” For Aromatarius (o) 
thinks, to omit others at preſent, that Sextus the philoſopher, had, in ſome 
meaſure, aſſented to, or copied from, Pliny, who, he ſays, has teſtified „ in 
« the ninth chapter, De Medicina Animalium, that worms are found under 
<« the tongues of mad dogs.” But this I dare not undertake to aſſert of 
Demetrius of Conſtantinople (p), if he has ſaid, not that he found a worm 
in the inferior part of the tongue, but “the effigy of a worm, and the like- 
« neſs of a white nerve :” nor of Fracaſtorius (), though for quite a dif- 
ferent reaſon ; for he really ſuppoſes © an injurious and deſtructive worm,” 
but as far as I underſtand, not under the tongue: and there, I imagine, he 
ſpeaks as a poet; for where (7) he recounts the ſigns of dogs being mad, 
he does not ſay a fingle word of worms in the tongue, or about the tongue. 
Yet I would not deny, that real worms may ſometimes be found there; but 
that there is a worm, which, as Pliny ſeems to take for granted, exiſts natu- 
rally in all dogs, and which is frequently taken out from their tongues, I ex- 
preſsly deny. And this Codronchius (s), more than others, formerly denied. 
« You mult know,” ſays he, that the part which is taken out is not a 
« worm, but a nerve of the figure of a round worm.” And in the ſame 
year _ in which Codronchius wrote this, the Pentæſtheſeion of our coun- 
tryman Caſſeri was publiſh'd; in which (7), having delineated the inferior 
furface of a dog's tongue, he ſhows a vermiform little body therein, which 
he alſo delineates by itſelf, with its poſterior extremity drawn out in a ſtrait 
line, into a very long tail, that by degrees contracts itſelf into an incredible 
fmallneſs. And he ſays, that it is “a muſcle with which” dogs © lick or 
« lap,” or © made to lick or lap, and that it is hidden in the middle of the 
« apex of the tongue :” he alſo boaſts himſelf the © inventor,” inaſmuch as 
it was unknown to others“ to that time. 


| (n) Art. & m. cit. ſupra ad n. 19. () in Alcon. extremo. 
(=) Natur. hiſt. 1. 29. c. 5. (r) De Contag. &c. I. 2. c. 10. 
(o) Diſp. de Rabie p. 2. partic. 5. (s) De Rabie l. 2. c. 10. 
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35. But Caſſeri had not attended to that paſſage of Pliny, as his paſſage, 
and that of Condronchius had alſo eſcap'd me, when I formerly obſery'd the 
ſame corpuſcle in the tongues of dogs, and afterwards took often into en- 
quiry; and I do not know whether any other anatomiſts, within theſe hun- 
dred and fifty years, have deſcrib'd or delineated it. But I ſhall not make a 
longer diſquiſition, for this reaſon chiefly ; but rather leſt any learned man 
ſhould be 1o far impos'd upon, as to take it for a worm any longer; which 1 
ſuſpect has even happen'd in this very age. I believe it is till taken out by 
the common people from ſome dogs in this country; for whereas I ſought for 

it in fifteen, of every kind, magnitude, and age; 1 found it only in fourteen : 
the only one which was entirely without it, was one of thoſe dogs that 
butchers uſe, and the. largeſt of them all, ſo that he ought to have had one 
much larger than the others; but if I had at that time thought of the words 
of Pliny, I would have look'd diligently after the traces of the cicatrix ;. 
which, however, could be by no means very evident; otherwiſe it muſt of 
itſelf have occurr'd to the eye. And in another dog likewiſe, who was very 
large, I remember, that this part was much ſmaller, than in proportion to- 
the body; nevertheleſs it was not ſo, in other dogs equally large. I even 
found it in one great dog three inches long; whereas, in moderately- ſiz d 
dogs, it rarely exceeds two, and is generally about that length. In like 
manner, in another rather of a large ſize, than ſmall, as the tongue was eight 
inches in length; this body was three inches, or even more, without the 
ſlendereſt part of its tail. For as this round body reſembles nothing more, 
if you conſider the ſnape only, than a ſpindle, ſo it is extenuated on both 
ſides in ſuch a manner, that the anterior extremity, which is often extended 
to the very border of the tongue's apex, and ſometimes only within a little 
of it, is leſs ſharp and long; the poſterior extremity not only contracts itſelf 
by degrees, more and more, but when a pretty conſiderable ſpace is paſs'd 
over thereby, it dwindles ſuddenly into a kind of tendinous thread, very thin, 
and white; which often equalling the length of the body from whence it 
proceeded, ſeldom being leſs than that, and often more, and once found by me 
at leaſt twice, or more, if not three times, as long, it goes through that middle 
interſtice of the muſcles, which are prominent on one fide and the other of 
the lower ſurface of the tongue, till it comes to the back part, ſeating itſelf - 
deeply amongſt them. And in the ſame interſtice, produc'd forwards, both 
the poſterior extremity, and the remaining part of the body alſo, is plac'd ; 
but this latter part ſo much the more externally, that by its protuberance it 
touches the very membrane of the tongue, and is ſeen through it. So that 
when this membrane is ſlightly cut into, and together with thoſe two muſcles 
is ſufficiently drawn aſide, then, indeed, this body appears like a kind of worm; 
tor whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs are added to its figure, to make the reſemblance 
more complete. And if you ſeparate it from the tongue, by means of the 
knife or fingers, which is very eaſily done, you ſee it allo ſmooth on the ſide 
which lay hid, but a little reddiſh. Therefore, that part of this body, which 
is the thickeſt, conſiſts of two ſubſtances, very cloſely connected with one 
another, the one white, and the other reddiſh ; which latter you would readily 
believe to be fleſhy, as that other alſo, which goes on even to the extremities, 
you would ſuppole to be tendinous. Burt the reddiſh ſubſtance is not made 
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up of manifeſt fibres, and the white is harder than a tendinous ſubſtance ; 
ſo that it ſeems to be of a middle nature betwixt ligament and tendon. And 
indeed, as I rubb'd it betwixt my fingers, it ſeem'd to me, more than once, 
to approach almoſt to the nature of a cartilage; and frequently, not to have 
a continu'd ſurface, but divided, as it were, into fragments, and thoſe un- 
equally diſtributed. As often as ever I cut the middle of this body tranſ- 
verſely through, that ſection, in fact, generally reſembl'd the area of a circle; 
but the white ſubſtance almoſt always occupy'd the greater ſegment of that 
area, and very rarely the reddiſh. Nor is the diameter of the whole area 
any-where great, but even where it is the moſt diſtant from the extreme 
parts, very ſmall. Nor has the anterior extremity a fiſſure, nor any thing ele, 
which reſembles a mouth; nor the body of it any thing within, that is ſoft 
or hollow. And although the fibres of the neighb'ring muſcles adhere to 
this body, yet they do not go into it, nor are continu'd thereto; but it is di- 
vided from theſe muſcles, by a thin interpoſing membrane; ſo that it may, 
on this account, be, as I ſaid, eaſily diſengag'd, and the ſurface of it be 
every-where preſerv'd ſmooth and even. And if this ſucceeds in the dead 
body, how much more eaſily may we ſuppoſe it will ſucceed in the living 
body? And ſince matters are thus ſituated, as it is eaſy to underſtand, that 
this little body, although it is not a worm, is that which has been taken away 
from the tongues of dogs, and ſuppos'd to be a worm; ſo it is equally well 
underſtood, that it is neither a nerve, as it ſeem'd to Condronchius and others, 
nor a part of any neighb'ring muſcle. But whether it be itſelf a muſcle, 
which Caſſeri believ'd, given to lick or lap with, or rather a peculiar body, 
compos'd of a manifold kind of ſubſtance, with which the tongue-of a dog, 
that is ſlender, in proportion to its length, is made firm, and aſſiſted in its 
motions, I leave undecided for the preient ; eſpecially as I am hitherto ig- 
norant, whether it is in like manner given to other certain animals, and what 
difference there is in the tongue's motions, betwixt thoſe dogs from whom it 
is taken out, and others. ; 

36. But although in the concluſion of this ſection (4), which treats of the 
mania, and rabies, two obſervations are added in the Sepulchretum, De fu- 
rore uterino, and after the next ſection, intitled, De melanebolia, of which we 
have treated at the ſame time, another ſection, De imaginatione, ratiocina- 
tione, & memoria depravatis, & abolitis; do not you, however, expect, that 
] ſhall add any other things to this very long letter, For it has happen'd 
neither to Valſalva, nor to me, that we ever ſhould diſſect the body of any 
one conſum'd by a furor uterinus, and find any thing elſe, perhaps, of in- 
ward diſorder, beſides a ſurpriſing bigneſs of the ovarium, which I have ſeen 
in many, not labouring under the furor ; whereas, in the obſervations of the 
Imperial Academy, beſides that, which is almoſt always (x), and the enlarg'd 
ſtare of the clitoris (y), which is ſometimes, found, we read, at other times, 
of different appearances, and among theſe of the inflammation of the uterus (2). 

Turning over thele obſervations, as examples occurr'd (a), of ſome young 
women, who putting themſelves to death, renew'd the fatal memory of the 


(«) + * (3) Ibid. 
(x) Cent. 4. obſ. 142. & Cent. 8, obſ. 3. & (gz) Ibid. & Dec. 3. A. 5. obſ. 124. 
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Mileſian virgins, and the women of Lyons (5); ſo others offer'd themſelves, 
from which the cauſe of that feminine madneſs may ſeem capable of being 
compar'd with the cauſe of a certain peſtilence, as it were. For in the ſmall 
compals of one county only (c), in the ſummer of the year 1698, ſo many 
women labour'd at the ſame time under this diſtemper, that one phyſician 
only, had eighteen of theſe patients, whom he viſited ; which circumſtan e 
ſhew'd it to be an epidemic diſeaſe : and in the ſame houſe, often two, three, 
or more women, were found ſeiz'd with the ſame diſeaſe; which, together 
with other things, proved it to be contagious. 

But concerning the diſorders of thoſe intellectual faculties, mention'd a 
little above, I have collected whatever I could, into this very letter, and 
others (d); which I am not diſpos'd to repeat, as you will ſee is done in the 
Sepulchretum : where, out of twenty obſervations, relating to thoſe faculties 
we mention'd, which the tenth ſection ſets forth, you will firſt fee it is ex- 
preſsly faid, that thirteen of them had been more largely deſcrib'd in other 
ſections; and then if you conſider a little more diligently, you will eaſily 
find, that in this very tenth ſection, ſome are ſet down once and again. So 
the tenth obſervation ſeems to be the ſame as the third, and the thirteenth 
entirely the ſame as the ſeventh ; the fifteenth as the firſt; the ſeventeenth as 
the eighth; which the forty-fourth obſervation of the firſt ſection of the 
fourth book will demonſtrate, and the ſixteenth obſervation of the ſixteenth 
ſection of the firſt book, and the fifth obſervation of the fourth ſection of the 
ſame book : not to enquire into others now, nor to ſay that the ninth, which 
is ſufficiently acknowledg'd in the ſcholium, has no reference at all to the 
matter, But thus far at preſent, Farewel, - 


LETTER the NINTH. 


Which treats of the Epilepſy. 


I, HE vertigo, which is treated of in the Sepulchretum, in the next 

and eleventh ſection, frequently degenerates into an apoplexy, or 
other ſoporoſe diſorders ; and many thus affected, at length, die vertiginous. 
And as this is ſhewn by the obſervations produc'd in that ſection, and eſpe- 
cially by the firſt and eleventh; ſo alſo it is confirm'd by others given in 
the tormer letters (a). And the caſe being thus, I think it is better, that 
without any repetition of theſe things here, we go on immediately to the 
twelfth ſection, which treats of a diſorder into which the vertigo often de- 
generates, that is, the epilepſy. For vertigoes, as Galen has rightly taught 


(5) Apud Schenckium. Obſ. Med, I. 1. ubi (4) Epiſt. I. n. 10. & II. n. 13. 
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us (5), © approach very near, in their nature, to the falling ſickneſs, and 
*« that which they call apoplexy, ſo as to precede both the one and the 
4 other.” Of an epileply, which was of itſelf mortal, as it ſeems to me, 
Valſalva has left but one obſervation only, and that very ſhort, which runs 
after this manner. | 

2. An old man of ſixty years of age, bejng ſubject to epileptic fits, was 
ſeiz'd with a fever. This was ſuddenly follow'd by an epilepſy, of which he 
died. Between the dura and pia mater, beſides a quantity of ſerum every- 
where effus'd, a portion of extravaſated blood was alſo found on the ſide : 
the ventricles were alſo fill'd with ſerum, and in them the plexus choroides 
had their turgid glandules. | 

3. If you impute that portion of extravaſated blood, as it moſt probably 
-ought to be, to the laſt epileptic convulſions, which, as the fever had con- 
ſtring d the ſwelling veſſels, might eaſily bring about ſome rupture of them, 
where they were more lax, and this, as it is eaſy to believe, apoplexy and 
death were immediately the conſequence of; yet the ſerum will ſtill remain, 
to which you may perhaps attribute the epileptic paroxyſms, or at leaſt this 
laſt of them. For you have, even in the very ſection we are ſpeaking of, 
and in its additamenta, hiſtories of epileptic patients, not unlike this, where 
ſerum was found to be redundant within the cranium: the moſt antient of 
which is that ſixteenth of Hippocrates, transferr'd from ſheep, and “ eſpe- 
. cially from goats, who are very frequently ſeiz d with this diſorder,” to men. 
And notwithſtanding theſe hiſtories are in great number, (although, by turning 
over the page, you will perceive, that the fifth is the ſame as that which is 
produc'd under number ten) yet I think it will not be ungrateful to you, if 
1 add others, one of which was made in the laſt age, and the others in this. 
The former is one of Michael Gavaſſetti, a phyſician, indeed, but not pro- 
feſſor, at Padua, as ſome writers call him. I remember,” ſays he (c), that 
« ſaw the illuſtrious cardinal Commendoni ſuffer ſixty epileptic paroxyſms, in 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours, under which nature being debilitated and 
“ oppreſs'd, he at length ſank, and died. His ſkull being immediately taken 
% off, I found that his brain was affected with a diſorder of the hydroce- 
* phalous kind.” And of three, which the learned Balthaſ. Walthieri ſent 
to me from Venice, on the laſt day of March, of the year 1727, I will 
mention two in particular, which come nearer to the nature of that related 
by Valſalva. For the hiſtories are of two old women, even of a greater age 
than the man of whom Valſalva gives the account; one of whom had been 
long ſubject to an epilepſy, and the other, having labour'd under an anaſarca, 
was ſeiz d with three violent epileptic paroxyſms on the ſame day that ſhe 
died. Both of them, indeed, had water betwixt the brain and pia mater, 
and in like manner in the ventricles, Both alſo had many veſicles, in the 
plexus choroides, tumid with water; but the firſt had all theſe circumſtances 
in a much greater degree than the laſt. For though the lateral ventricles of 
the laſt were almoſt full of ſerum, yet in the firſt, every part was ſo diſtended 
with the ſame kind of ſerum, as to be almoſt ready to burſt; wherefore, 
+ypon the ſlighteſt touch, they pouted forth a great quantity thereof, Vet 
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water is often found in far leſs quantity in the cranium of epileptic patients, 
even in the cranium of infants themſelves, in whom that it is found in great 
quantity at other times, the ſame ſection of the Sepulchretum teaches (4). 
In the ſeventh obſervation, for inſtance, in a girl of a year old, you ſee that 
it was found to the quantity of five pints ; whereas in a boy, who was a little 
older, it was ſcarcely to the quantity of two ounces; as that diligent ob- 
ſerver, and at the ſame time celebrated phyſician, Hyppolito Franceſco Al- 
bertini related to me, in the following manner, when I reſided at Bologna, 
for the ſake of proſecuting my ſtudies. 

4. A boy ſeventeen months old, the firſt-born of noble parents, having 
been conceiv'd during an uneaſy ſtate of mind of the mother, and his father 
having but weak nerves, had a head bigger than natural, and for that reaſon 
heavier, his eyes being heavy and ſad, one part of his thorax depreſs'd, his 
legs not ſufficiently firm, and his fleſh flaccid. This child having been be- 
fore, when he had ſcarce arriv'd at a full year, taken with diſorders, that made 
it neceſſary to loſe two ounces of blood, and preſently after being freed from 
thoſe difficulties, having ſuffer'd ſomewhat of an epileptic diforder from den- 
tition, laſt of all, when one of the dentes canini began to come forth in the 
upper jaw, ſhew'd, that the aphoriſm of Hippocrates is true (e), which af- 
ſerts, ©* that fevers and convulſions are moſt threat'ning to children when 
the dentes canini are cutting through the gums.” For being firſt ſeiz'd 

with a fever, then with a ſudden and very violent epilepſy, he was found by 
the phyſicians who were call'd to him, already to have a ſtertor, and to lie 
"without the leaſt ſigns of a pulſe. In this extremity, the phyſicians order'd 
the neck, temples, and noftrils, to be rubb'd well with oleum ſuccini, and 
applied to his noſe, not the ſpirit of ſalt ammoniac by itſelf, but only a flight 
| odour of it, and pidgeons open'd alive to his feet: by which means the diſorder 
remitting a little, and the arteries beating again, they did not heſitate to take 
blood away from his arm, to the quantity of three ounces. From which re- 
ſpiration, indeed, became leſs difficult; and the boy returning, as it were, 
to himſelf, lifted up his little arm, and rubb'd his forehead. But never- 
theleſs, as his head, which was oppreſs'd by the force of the diſeaſe, was 
not at all reliev'd, and as even when the fingers of the phyſicians, for the 
ſake of the experiment, were mov'd cloſe to his eyes, they nevertheleſs con- 
tinu'd open, and diſcern'd nothing, it was concluded that the child could not 
— ſav'd ; who accordingly died at the ſixth hour from the beginning of the 

t. a 

The cranium being open'd by the very learned phyſician Peter Molinelli, 
not more water appear'd than I ſaid before, and that a little bloody, as well 
in the cerebrum, which was very ſoft, as every-where about it, but eſpecially 
at its baſis, perhaps in conſequence of the diſſection. The thorax, in that 
part which was narrower than natural, contain'd a little extravaſated blood ; 
and the part, by which it had ifſu'd from the lungs, ſeem'd to be, in a manner, 
eroded, and corrupted. | * 

5. You will aſk, perhaps, whether I believe, that fuch a ſmall quantity of 
water could excite ſuch great tumults, when even from the Sepulchretum 
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itſelf (F), you learn that Fernelius, and Eraſtus, had declar'd, that an epi- 
lepſy was not often brought on from a large quantity, but rather ſoporoſe 
diſorders, which our former letters alſo confirm; and even that Willis (g), 
and long before him that Henricus Petræus (), had brought arguments from 
the ſudden attacks and ſolution of an epilepſy, from which he was led to 
ſuppoſe, that it could never happen from water: and in thoſe caſes it does 
not ſeem poſſible to diſprove ir, in which nothing at all preceded the attack, 
or ſucceeded the ſolution, that could ſhew the brain to be in any manner hurt, 
or debilitated. Yet it does not follow here, that epileptic diſorders cannot 
be brought on from water in other caſes, and that even in ſmall quantity, as 
I ſhall declare below, after having firſt produced ſome examples of theſe 
caſes, which diſagree, one with another, in many circumſtances, and in 
which I ſhall readily acknowledge, that there was even no water at all. For, 
firſt, 1 have formerly heard of a nobleman of Padua, who was fixty-four 
years of age; that when he was in his forty-ſecond year, being ſeized with 
iolent anger, and almoſt at the ſame time with his firſt epileptic paroxyſm, 
he fell down ; and after a long time having pals'd between, when he had 
by chance ſeen the perſon with whom he was angry, that he fell down again ; 
and after that, the ſame happen'd to him, even when he did not ſee the per- 
ſon, and that repeatedly, till in the two, or three laſt years, he was only ſome- 
times attack'd with a little kind of privation of the ſenſes ; whether becauſe the 
length of time had now broken the violence of the diſeaſe, in you part, or 
the powder of tobacco, which, according to the common cuſtom, he had 
begun to take by way of ſnuff, had diminiſh'd the cauſes of the diſorder ; for 
by this means, indeed, much moiſture had been diſcharg'd from the noſe. 
But although you may believe, that this was added to the firſt cauſe of the 
epilepſy ; yet you will certainly not imagine, that it was then the cauſe of that 
diſorder, when the ſight of a perſon whom he hated, ſuddenly laid proſtrate 
a man in the moſt ſound ſtate of health. 
6. But when I attended upon that great maſter in the healing part, whom 
I commended above, Hippolito Franceſco Albertini, I remember that a noble 
young gentleman, among the citizens of Bologna, and now a moſt honour- 
able ſenator, being ſeiz'd with an epilepſy from a fright, which frequently re- 
curr'd, and uſing, on that account, a drink, in which the herb betony, 
primroſe, baum, and carduus benedictus, had been boil'd, adding a few 
drops of the ſpirit of human blood, he began, not only to make more water 
than in proportion to what he drank, but even to the quantity of ninety 
ounces every day. But as neither the diſcharge of ſo great a quantity of wa- 
ter, nor the greater laxity of the belly than uſual, diminiſh'd the number or 
vehemence of the attacks; Albertini turning to me, ſaid, though we ſhould 
by art draw off all the ſerum from the body of this patient, it would be in 
vain, ſince nature profits nothing thereby. You therefore ſee, that this diſ- 
order was neither primarily, nor ſecondarily, produc'd by ſerum, which the 
cure alſo confirm'd. For the cure was completed within forty days, not by 
drawing out the water, which had not been intended, even in the beginning, 
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but by quieting the tumultuary motions with ſedatives. Twice every day 
oil was injected by the rectum, but in its ſimple ſtate, that it might do no- 
thing but relax the diſtended nerves, and keep them in an undiſtended ſtate. 
For by thoſe acceſſions it was found, that the internal and external nerves, 
were irritated much more than the cerebrum; and that the patient found 
much benefit while he was agitated by the diſeaſe, if the whole ſpine was 
rubb'd with a ſoft hand, and anointed with oil, recently expreſs'd from ſweet 
almonds, in which earth worms had been boil'd, and to which a little oil of 
amber had been added. And to thoſe remedies, which the patient took in- 
wardly, opium was added with advantage. And they were ſuch as are judg'd 
proper againſt diſeaſes of the nerves, and commonly known: for Albertini 
did not attribute much efficacy to ſecrets; which I could wiſh were circulated 
in ſmaller numbers, and of a more certain effect. Among thele arcana I have 
lately heard much extoll'd, a ſmall ſtone, which is generated in that little 
animal, that we call among the Italians, lumacone ignudo, or the naked ſnail, 
yet not ſo recommended as to cure all epileptic patients; and I have heard 
that thoſe paroxyſms which have their origin from fear, as thoſe now in 
queſtion had, were much leſs frequent, from the time that a warm liquor 
made from the flowers of the herb verbaſcum, or torch-weed, in the manner 
of tea, began to be drank by the direction of a Frenchman. Yet very often, 
thoſe things which have carried off a ſympathic epilepſy, are cried up to 
take away alſo an idiopathic one, not leſs vainly, than unſkilfully and raſhly; 
and hence the number of arcana is uſeleſsly multiplied. | 

But the medicines, which Albertini made uſe of in this caſe, leaving off 
that which prov'd too diuretic, were reduc'd to that of the human ſkull, 
which he order'd to be raſp'd, and beaten in a mortar, and to be moiſten'd 
with the water diſtill'd from black cherries, then to be dried in the ſhade; 
and this proceſs to be repeated often, till it was reduc'd to a pollen, or im- 
palpable powder; for what they call magiſteries, he with juſtice diſapprov'd : 
but from that pollen lozenges were form'd, opium being added to them, and 
diſtributed with ſuch care, that ſcarce more than one grain was in all thoſe 
which were to be taken at intervals through a whole day. | 

Perhaps you will aſk, whether he took away blood? and blood he did 
take away, as ſoon as ever the firſt attack was at an end, which he would have 
done, even if no epilepſy had follow'd ſo great a fright. For he us'd this 
practice, I believe, becauſe, after his friend Malphigi (i), he had obſerved, 
as I alſo have ſometimes, that after ſuch an affection of the mind, the blood 
becomes prone to concrete; from which circumſtance many and various diſ- 
orders ariſe, and perhaps becauſe, as often happens, ſome traces of a de- 
prav'd diſpoſition remain impreſs'd upon the brain therefrom, which are diſ- 
cover'd by unreaſonable fears, or terrifying dreams : and blood-letting, as 
it reſiſts that proneneſs to concretion in the blood, ſo it is uſeful to overcome 
this kind of convulliye difficulties in the brain. 

And he wonder'd, if at any time he heard, that there were any, who, con- 
trary to the admonitions of Cælius (&), excited ſternutation in epileptic pa- 
tients, with the doubtful hope, either of changing for the better, the motions 


1 


(i) Diſſert. de Polypo cord. ) Morborum Chron. I. 1. c. 4. 


of 
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of the ſpirits, or of moving forwards the blood, which was almoſt ſtagnated 
in the veſſels of the cerebrum. For who could anſwer for it, that the motion 
we would wiſh to quiet, would not be made worſe from thence ? And can 
we ſuppoſe; that the blood, which is probably retarded from the fibres being 
convuls'd, in diſeaſes of this kind, will have its paſſage expedited from thele 
fibres being ſtill gore irritated ? Wherefore, he thought this kind of remedy 
rather more proper in thoſe apoplexies where the paſſage of the blood was 
obſtructed, by reaſon of the fibres being extremely relax d; although, at the 
ſame time, he thought it a remedy of ſuch a kind, in general, that it was 
indeed very rarely to be recurr'd to, by ſkilful phyſicians, Nor did he him- 
ſelf, certainly, apply any thing to the noſtrils of epileptic patients, beſides 
oil of amber; for thoſe medicines which are call'd ſpirits, he referr'd_entirely 
to apoplexies of the kind I ſpoke of juſt now, and other ſimilar affec- 
tions, by reaſon of the injuries obſerv d therefrom, in thoſe whom the ancients 
call'd warm conſtitutions, and who labour'd under diſorders from a warm 
cauſe ; eſpecially in hyſterical women, in whom, when ſeiz'd with an epi- 


 lepſy, perfumes of that kind, he had always found, left at leaſt a fullneſs of | 


the head behind them, if nothing more. 

But he choſe rather that the patient's head, when attack'd with this diſeaſe, 
ſhould be laid very high, and preſerv'd ſo, as much as could be poſſibly 
done; for by this means the humours were leſs accumulated in it, and the 
breath was more eaſily drawn: and he replied to thoſe who perhaps objected, 
that thus the foam was with more difficulty diſcharg'd from the mouth, - that 
it would be form'd in the mouth in leſs quantity, inaſmuch as the head and 
lungs would be leſs loaded; and, indeed, that this foam did not always, as 
is generally beliey'd, proceed from the lungs, though Pechlinus denies it (/), 
bur was rather made from the ſaliva being agitated in the mouth; for he had 
obſerv'd ſome little ſtreams, as it were, of this fluid, without any foam or 
froth, frequently flow down from the mouths of epileptic patients, when 
the head was by chance inclin'd to the other ſide. But doubtleſs, while I 
am led by a grateful regard towards the memory of my preceptor, and by 
your affection for him alſo, which I am fully convinc'd of, to purſue his me- 
thods and practices in the art of healing, I am carried away too far from the 
preſent deſign. 

7. To which, therefore, that I may return, I will juſt ſkim over, in as few 
words as I ſhail be able, thoſe many things which I have obſery'd, for a long 
time, in my fellow-citizen Anaſtaſio Poggi, a grave and worthy prieſt. He 
was in his ſixty- eighth year, of a habit moderately fat, and of a florid com- 
plexion, when he was firſt feiz'd with the epilepſy, which left behind it the 
greateſt ſlowneſs of pulſe, and in like manner a coldneſs of the body. But 
this coldneſs of the body was overcome within ſeven hours, nor did it return 
any more, though the diſorder often return'd; but the ſlowneſs of the pulſe 
ſtill remain'd. The firſt epilepſy had ſucceeded to a pain of the right hypo- 
chondrium, which was reſolv'd by bilious dejections: the other paroxyſms, 
which were (lighter, generally ſucceeded to the ſenſation of a kind of ſmoke, 
aſcending up to the head from the hypochondria, the fullneſs of which parts 


(1) De aeris & alim. def. c. 7. 
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was continually troubleſome to the patient, and was certainly encreas'd from 
the ingeſla, but eſpecially from liquids.. And this being the ſtate of the caſe, 
and as the pain of the head, and all the marks of its being affected of itſelf, 
were abſent, the ſenior phy ſicians, who had not wiſh'd for me to be their 
companion, in the cure of this refractory diſorder, leſs than the patient him- 
ſelf, made no ſcruple to pronounce; that it aroſe from the irritation of the hy- 
pochondria. And indeed, as you have it allo in this ſection of the Sepul- 
chretum (m), there is extant in Galen a hiſtory of a certain grammarian, 
« who, having abſtain'd too long from food, became epileptic, from no other 
cauſe than bile.” And examples are very common of adults (u), not only 
of children (o), who have been troubl'd with epilepſies, from worms barbour'd 
in the inteſtines. And to this purpoſe alſo is that obſervation of Spigellius (p), 
on a whelp thus kilPd by worms; not very unlike to which, is that formerly 
written by me to Valliſneri, and by him publifſh'd (). And you know that 
this diſorder often ariſes, alſo, from other viſcera of the belly being diſeas'd, 
which the ſection, that I have already quoted, confirms (7), | 
But although that kind of cure was applied to my fellow-citizen Poggi, 
with my aſſent, which was proper to open, cleanſe, and relax, the hy 
chondria, yet, nevertheleſs, the acceſſions ſtill return'd frequently; ſo that 
we now began to fear, leſt the head itſelf had alſo contracted the injury, 
eſpecially as, upon a very quick turn of the head, the epileptic inſults re- 
curr'd, and left a ſenſe of weight with ſtupidneſs in the head; and frequently 
ſome blood came, together with the mucus, from the noſe. Wherefore, as 
in the beginning, they had already drawn blood once and again from the 
arm, noe bad omitted to give ſuch things as are generally of ule to the head, 
I perſuaded them to let blood be taken away from thoſe veins, which lie 
about the anus alſo ; and that ſeveral things ſhould be 2 internally, which 
are recommended as extremely proper againſt this diſeaſe, by the moſt ex- 
cellent phyſicians. Theſe remedies, however, were of no advantage; but 
the bleeding, whether it reliev'd the head, or rather thoſe viſcera which are 
ſerv'd with blood by the vena portarum, was ſo far of advantage, that for a 
ſhort time the paroxyſms were quiet. When, therefore, they return'd again 
more frequently, it was of uſe to make the patient fit up, ſometimes to rub 
the lower limbs, and ſometimes to tie them alternately with bandages thrown 
round about, and ſometimes to fix cupping-glaſſes without ſcarification, and 
preſently to vex the patient by taking them off; for thus he ſeem'd to have 
a longer intermiſſion from his paroxyſms. And I was even aſſur'd, that 
when they ſometimes attack'd him much more often, the ſpirit of ſalt ammo- 
niac, applied to the noſtrils, had driven them away as they were coming on; 
or, even when they were already, in a manner, begun, had ſuppreſs'd them, 
although the patient was entirely without the power of ſmelling. They were, 
for the moſt part, very ſhort, but by no means ſlight. For diſtortions of 
the eyes, agitations of the limbs, and a ſuſpenſion of all the ſenſes, always 


(*) Sect. 12. in ſchol. ad ob. 19. (50 Ibid. obſ, 41. 6 1: | | 
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accompanied the attack: oftentimes there was a ſtrangulation, and that ſome. 
times Join'd together with a ſtertor; and even, now and then, an involuntary 
efflux of urine attended. But he was exceedingly bad that day on which 
the ſolſtice happen'd, and in like manner, that on which the eclipſe of the 
ſun happen'd. | 204 5 dil | 

And though you may ſuppoſe this might be by chance, yet you cannot 
ſuppoſe it merely accidental, that when the quantity of urine was either na- 
turally or artificially encreas'd (s), the epileptic paroxyſms not only became 
not lighter, but were even very frequently exaſperated. For we were oblig' d 
to have regard to this excretion ſometimes, when a ſudden difficulty of 
breathing rous'd the patient, as he was beginning to ſleep, and compell'd him 
to fit up; which ſymptom, doubtleſs, gave us fome ſuſpicion of a dropſy of 
the thorax; and the more ſo, becauſe the patient told us, that his right leg 
had, for a long time paſt, been accuſtom'd to ſwell a little with water, and 
that even then, which, when he told us, we examin'd into, the ſwelling was 
aſcending up the thigh. But it was eaſy to encreaſe the quantity of urine, 
by obvious and innocent remedies, and therefore to diminiſh the tumour, and 
that ſuſpicion, which was afterwards entirely remov'd; but not fo the force 
of the attacks, which, from the encreas d afflux of urine, and that of itſelf, 
ſometimes opaque, and blackiſh, was fo far from being weaken'd, or dimi- 
niſh'd, that even on the contrary, as I faid above, they grew ſtronger and 
ſtronger. When theſe things, and others, which for the fake of my promis'd 
2 I paſs over, were of no effect againſt the inroads of this diſeaſe, and 
even ſuch as had been ſometimes uſeful to retard or ſuppreſs them, as I ſaid 
above, were now of no advantage, as they did not continge to afford theſe 
effects; there was one thing, however, which was conſtantly. of ſervice ; 
I mean opium, given at the beginning of the night, in the quantity of half 
a grain. For the frequency and force of the inſults, and added to theſe alſo, 
obſtinate watchings, ſo weaken'd the patient in other reſpects, that we were 
under a neceſſity of gaining a truce by ſome means or other. And by this 
means, good nights, and eaſy ſleeps, were procut'd to the patient: and fo 
far was his head from being made heavy, or dull, by the uſe of this medicine, 
that even the heavineſs and dullneſs, left behind by the daily attacks, were 
by this means taken away; which otherwiſe, that is, when the uſe of the 
opium was intermitted, continu'd, white the former reſtleſsneſs and watchings 
alſo oppreſs'd him. And, indeed, after he had paſs'd a night of that kind, 
which was far more troubleſome than the reſt, when to the greateſt rarity of 
the pulſe, which I mention'd in the beginning, an inequality had ſuddenly 
been added, ſo that very often they were perceivꝰ d to be even much more 
rare, then not more fo, than uſual, and preſently much rarer again; which 
fymptom made us the more uneaſy, becauſe the diſeaſe, at that time, was 
wont, firſt of all, entirely to obſcure the pulſe, and then immediately to 
begin its attack; and when we had tried all the remedies, recommended to 
diſſolve, and promote, the circulation of the blood, in vain ; upon giving 
the opium again, the quiet nights again return'd, and diminiſh'd that ine- 
quality of the pulfe: and, by the continu'd uſe of opium every night, it 
was entirely remov'd, and even the former ratity was ciminiſh's. 
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But, perhaps, you will ſuſpect, whether the rarity of the pulſe be, in fact, 
a very uncommon ſymptom, to remain after an epilepſy, in hypachondriac 
patients, when you ſhall have compar'd this obſervation of mine with that 
of the celebrated Gerbezius (1), which deſcribes the pulſe of a ſtrong hypo- 
chondriac man. who was now and then ſubject to ſlight epileptic pa- 
« roxyſms,” even when he was in health, © as being ſo very flow, that by | 
« fore the ſubſequent pulſation follow'd that which went before, three pulſa- 
« tions would certainly have paſs'd in another healthy perſon.” But to re- 
turn to my ſubject ; after that no fit had now return'd for thirteen days, and 
the uſe. of opium was intermitted, the firſt night indeed was not bad; but the 
following ones, by reaſon of the continual watching, and reſtleſſneſs, and at 
length by reaſon of that difficulty of breathing, which I ſpoke. of above, 
were exceedingly troubleſome ; ſo that we were oblig'd to have recourſe 
again to the opium, in order to procure quiet nights, which nothing but 
opium would procure, And, to comprehend all in a few words; that the at- 
tacks of the diſeaſe, from being very frequent, as they had happen'd every 
day, in the month of June, had been ſo far reduc'd in their number, that 
but one happen'd in July, one in Auguſt, nor more in September, and af- 
ter that none in the two next months at leaſt, and upwards, till I departed 
to teach medicine publicly, we judg'd was owing to the uſe of opium, given 
opportunely, ſometimes every night, ſometimes every other night, and at 
length at the intervals of many nights. For by that medicine we were able 
to appeaſe the tumultuary motions, which aroſe, and frequently by a very 
manifeſt ſenſation, from the hypochondria, to the thorax, and head; and by 
this means procure a truce, bath for nature and art: and this gave us ſuffi- 
cient time to cleanſe and cpnfirm the hypochondriac viſcera, which we h 
determined to do, in the beginning, but in vain attempted, among thoſ 
firſt continual tumults, with which the patient was harraſs'd : and from theſe 
viſcera alone, and not from water being redundant in the brain, that theſe 
ſudden commotions aroſe, this hiſtory, or I am much deceiv'd, indeed, evi- 
dently ſhews. | 7 | | 

8. But if you deſire other examples beſides theſe, of the epilepſy ariſing 
ſuddenly, either from paſſions of the mind, in a healthy man; or having its 
beginning, in 8 part remote from the brain; you will find many ſuch, among 
thoſe caſes collected by Schenk (u): although it is ſo ancient an obſervation, 
of its beginning, © either from the ſide, the hand, or the foot,” that parti- 
cular mention of it is made, as being then more eaſily curable, in the ſecond 
book of Predictions (x) ; which if jt be not one of the books of Hippocrates, 
is at leaſt the work of ſo ancient, and ſo much eſteem'd a writer, that this 
paſſage of his book has been transferr'd into the writings of Celſus (5), in 
the following manner: Where, in an epileptic perſon, the ſenſe of the ap- 
« proaching fit begins from any one part of the body, it is beſt that it be- 
gin from the hands, or the feet: next to theſe from the, ſides : and worſt 
<« of all from the head.” The force of which ancient prediction, Willis, 
perhaps, did not ſufficiently attend to, when he contended that thoſe very 
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epilepſies, which ſeem to begin in a part very remote from the brain, do ne- 
vertheleſs * not uncommonly” take their origin from the brain; as you have 
it in the Sepulchretum (z). Which though it may ſomerimes happen, yer 


that it happens much leſs often than he imagines, not only the prediction 1 
have mention'd, as it is confirm'd by phyſicians, teaches, but very fre- 

uent obſervations, if they are rightly attended to, ſufficiently prove. d 
that we may not draw theſe obſervations from any other ſource, than that 
of the Sepulchretum ; turn, I beſeech 'you, to that obſervation on the epi- 
lepſy by Tulpius (a), which was excited © hy the mere preſſure of a finger 
« upon the region of the ſpleen ;” then turn to another (5), and a third 
alſo (c), of the ſame diſeaſe, beginning from the ſole of the foot, or great 
toe; ſo that if a tight bandage was timely thrown round the leg, the diſeaſe 


did not proceed: if not, it finiſh'd its courſe to the upper parts, and through 


the whole body. 

But there is alſo an old hiſtory, in the books of Galen, which is likewiſe 
taken notice of, in the Sepulchretum (4), although he did not ſay that the 
diſorder aroſe from the © great toe, as you will read there, and in the writ- 
ings of Saxonia (e), but that it had its origin “ from the internal part of the 
<« leg ;“ and he alſo ſubjoin'd, what makes much to the preſent queſtion, but 
is omitted in the Sepulchretum, that the paroxyſm, which was wont to at- 
tack the patient, every day, was prevented from returning, after other 
things, that were preſcribed by the phyſicians, „by binding the limb in the 
s middle of it, above that part, to wit, which was affected with the primary 
« diſpoſition.” Other obſervations I paſs over: but left you think theſe too 
few, take thus, what I heard even from one phyſician, Ramazzini, for- 
merly my collegue and friend, when I happen'd to be preſent at one of his 
public lectures; that he had ſeen ſeveral epileptic patients, whoſe paroxyſm 
beginning from the foot, and aſcending upwards, was eaſily reſtrain'd by a 
bandage being plac'd upon the leg. In all theſe examples, and others of 
the ſame kind, can you now believe, that there is room for the explication 
« not uncommonly” of Willis, when you ſee, that by the communication 
being timely intercepted, betwixt that part and the brain, the riſing diſorder 
was check'd and = ; but that this communication not being cut off, 
neither was the diſorder reſtrain'd? For, if it had its origin from the brain, 


- why did it always go to that part firſt? or if it could not go to this part, by 


reaſon of the bandage being tied about the leg, why did it not go to ſome 
other? And that not the leaſt doubt may remain, why does the diſorder 
return no more, if any one take away the cauſe thereof from that part ? 
Examples of cures of this kind, are extant in the writings, both of the ancient 
and modern phyſicians. Let it ſuffice however, from amongſt them, juſt to 
point out Marcus Gatinaria (Ff), who not only directs it to be done, but even 
confirms it by producing his own obſervation : and among theſe likewiſe, 
that phyſician, of whom the celebrated Van Swieten (g) — when he 


(z) Seft. hac 12. in ſchol. ad obſ. 44. (4) in ſchol. cit. ad obſ. 39. 
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very 
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very learnedly teaches how to diſtinguiſh the caſes (5), in which Willis may 
be follow'd, from thoſe, in which he ought not to be follow'd, ſince there 
certainly are thoſe, in whom the beginning of the epilepſy can by no means 
be beliey'd to be in the brain ; thoſe numbers, for inſtance, of this kind, 
which we have actually produc'd, and are more than of any other; in whom, 
to uſe the words of this celebrated man, the ſigns of the incipient pa- 
« roxyſm are always obſerv'd in the ſame part, and not in various parts,” 
or in different parts at different times. Therefore, if the beginning is not 
within the brain, neither can it be attributed to water ſtagnating there. 

But, as I have not only candidly acknowledg'd, but even. confirm'd, much. 
more at large than was neceſſary, if I did not write to you, who particularly 
require it of me, that there are many inſtances of the epilepſy, in which the. 
diſorder is neither brought on from water being extravaſated in the brain, nor 
does it even ſeem poſlible it ſhould be; ſo I think it muſt be granted to me. 
alſo, that, on the contrary, there are caſes, in which it may even happen 
from a ſmall quantity of water: and this I will demonſtrate after the next 
obſervation. | 12 . 

9. A young man of eighteen years of age, having liv'd in marſhy grounds, 
where his bulineſs was to cut down the weeds, with which the coopers ſtop 
up the chinks of their veſſels, fell, naturally, from his manner of life, into 
a dropſy, and that a general one. When he was brought into the hoſpital 
at Padua, having taken ſome diuretics, his ſwelling was ſomewhat abated ; 
but then he began to be ſeiz'd with an epilepſy, with which he had never 
been troubl'd before: the fits of which frequently return'd, on the laſt ſeven 
days, join'd with a ſillyneſs, and a propenſity to ſleep, to which, at length, 
an acute fever was added. Under ſuch a complication of diſorders, he 
could not but fink, 

The head was the only part which underwent a diſſection, in that place, 
on the eighteenth of March, in the year 1741. The face was very tumid, 
from water lying in the cellular membranes. The ſkull being taken away, 
and held up to the light, ſhew'd the borders of all the bones, which form 
the true ſutures, to be tranſparent, to the breadth of half an inch. All the 
veſſels that were within the cranium, contain'd but little blood; if you ex- 
cept the lateral ſinuſſes, which contain'd a black blood. Under the pia mater 
there ſeem'd to be ſomething like jelly, mix'd with bubbles of air. The ce- 
rebrum, but not the cerebellum, was found to be harder than it ſhould be : 
yet the fornix was lax, and the plexus choroides, which were pale, were till 
more lax ; ſo that the membrane lying betwixt the right and the left, might 
be torn by a mere touch only. The anterior part of the left corpus ſtriatum, 
where it looks towards the right, being compar'd with that which anſwer'd 
to it, on the other ſide, was found to be more protuberating, even at the firſt 
glance of the eye: nor was there any danger of deceit in this matter, ſince 
the brain, according to my general cuſtom, was diſſected in its natural ſitu- 
ation. This part, however, was externally ſound, and as far as I could judge, 
internally alſo ; although, at the ſame time, I ought not to conceal, that the 
cineritious ſubſtance, which is interpos'd with the white ſtriæ, or lines, ſeem'd 
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to miy worthy friend Mediavia to be, as it were, ſomewhat porous. Nor did 
the ſeptum lucidum, nor the pineal gland, nor any part whatever of the 
brain, which was diligently diſſected, ſhew the leaſt diſorder beſides thoſe, 
unleſs that a little water, of a yellowiſh colour, was found in the cavity of 
the lateral ventricles. 5 ; | 
10. You have here the hiſtory, juſt as I committed it to paper, when 1 
return'd home, as is my cuſtom : for I diſtruſt my memory on ſuch occaſions. 
Take care, therefore, how you believe that I am eaſily deceiv'd thereby, if 
at any time you ſee any one of my obſervations propos'd in a ſomewhat dif- 
| ferent manner from what is related, by any one of thoſe who were preſent at 
the diſſection: yet, why this circumſtance ſhould happen to the preſent ob- 
ſervation, I can rather wonder, than underſtand. 1017 
But I do not imagine, that you expect I ſhould ſhew you all the cauſes of 
ſo many diſeaſes, and even of the death of this young man, when you ob- 
ſerve, that no part but the head was brought to me to be diſſected; and 
even if the whole body had been diſſected quite through, that the cauſe of 
the acute fever, for inſtance, which is, at leaſt, not leſs fatal than the others, 
among the number of which it is, generally eſcapes the eyes of anatomiſts. 
It remains, therefore, that we conſider, from thoſe appearances which I found 
in the head, whether there be any thing which we may, perhaps, with pro- 
bability, ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of the epilepſy, join'd with a ſillyneſs, and 
proclivity to ſleep. And I ſay, there is ſomething which may, 1 be 
ſuppos'd : for that it was really the cauſe, or was not the cauſe, is neither 
my buſineſs, nor yours, nor that of any other man, to pronounce, in caſes 
of this kind. Therefore, ſetting aſide the tranſparency of the ſkull, about 
the ſutures, for the ſtate of theſe futures was far different from what is be- 
liev'd by many to be the cauſe of epilepſies (i), and my obſervation on that 
ſubject is, perhaps, leſs to be attended to in this young man; I ſuſpect, 
that in almoſt all the other appearances which were obſer wd, if not the cauſe, 
at leaſt the force, which was ſufficient to aſſiſt the cauſe of that epilepſy 
whereof we ſpeak, might be ſought for, and conjectur'd : bur I ſuſpect, that 
the chief cauſe may be plac'd in the water which was found m the ventricles, 
whether it was in ſmall, or in great quantity, in the living body. It is pro- 
bable, however, that there was much water in a dropſical perſon : which the 
paleneſs of the plexus choroides, in the judgment of Willis alfo (4), ſeems 
to confirm; and in like manner, their laxity, and that of the fornix, and 
that kind of jelly which lay under the pia mater. Nor is it repugnant thereto, 
that little water was found within the cranium after death. Far it might eaſily 
happen, than when the head was ſever'd from the neck, the much greater 
art of the water might flow out through the tube of the vertebræ: and if 
it, therefore, was in large quantity, ſo much the more did it prefs upon the 
lax fornix, in proportion as the remaining part of the cerebrum, in conſe- 
quence of its ſubſtance being harder than natural, refiſted fo much the more 
the compreſſion of the water. And the fornix would alſo be the more preſs'd 
upon, in proportion as there was leſs ſpace in the cavity of the ventricles, 


(i) Sect. hac Sepulchr. 12. in append. ad 40 SeR. proxima 12. obſ. 5. 
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which naturally, and at other times, if not, as ſome contend for, without 
ſpace at all, is certainly, in fact, very ſmall; 1 ſay, in proportion to the 
ſpace in the cavity of the ventricles being diminiſh'd, by reaſon of the greater 
protuberance, of one of the corpora itriata z whether this had been from 
the original formation, or had grown out afterwards, by reaſon of thoſe 
pores being internally added: and you may ſee an obſervation in the Sepul- 
chretum (1), of the ventricles of the cerebrum being “ too narrow,” in an 
epileptic patient. ; 

But, if you would rather have it, that no water flow'd out from the cranium, 
and was even in {mall quantity in the living body; it might alſo in this way, 
be the chief cauſe of that epilepſy, in particular, as it was join'd with a pro- 
penſity to ſleep, and with that ſymptom, which almoſt conſtantly follows it, 
a ſillyneſs or idiotiſm; or that kind of ſillyneſs at leaſt, which is for the moſt 
part conjoin'd with it, as we fee in perſons, who are much inclin'd to ſleep. 
For although a ſmall quantity of water would prefs the fornix leſs; yet it 
relax'd ſtill more, that which was already lax, and by this means might ren- 
der the man drowſy, and heavy. You will aſk, for what reaſon? Doubtleſs 
becaule, as the uſe of the fornix is not known, nothing forbids us to ſuſpect 
its uſe to be of ſuch a kind, that we are under a neceſſity of being ſleepy, 
when this becomes lax. 8 you will believe I am not ſerious now. 
However, I joke very ſafely; for I maintain that there is nobody, who can 
demonſtrate my ſuſpicion to be really a falſe one. But let us diſmiſs this ſub- 
ject, ſince a propenſity to ſleep, may, perhaps, not only be accounted for, 
from that defett of blood, which we ſaw there was in the veſſels of the brain; 
but it is alſo ſufficient here, as ſleepineſs has been already explain'd by me, 
in another place, to ſhew the only thing, which I undertook to ſhew, at that 
time, in the hoſpital alſo, that an epilepſy might be excited, cither from a- 
ſmall, or from a large quantity of water. 

11. For when I had enumerated thoſe marks which are mentioned above, 
of much water having been previouſly collected, and had pointed out, for 
the ſake of example, how, according to the dogmas of Bellini (m), from too 
great a quantity of moiſture, ſometimes relaxing, and ſometimes contracting, 
theſe, or thoſe nerves, an epilepſy, without even ſuppoſing any power of 
ſtimulus, may be brought on; this other ſide af the queſtion however, I 
only juſt touch'd upon, being prevented by ſtreightneſs of time; I mean, 
that nevertheleſs, this diſorder might alſo be excited by the power of a ſtimu- 
lus, and even might have been excited in the young man, at preſent treated 
of, eſpecially as a mark of ſtimulus was not wanting, which I there alſo 
mention'd, to wit, a yellowiſh colour of the water. And indeed among 
thoſe phyſicians, who Rouriſh'd before the more modern ones, our country- 
man Saxonia (3), was, in preference to others, of the ſame opinion. Who, 
as he deduc'd the epileptic convulſion from an irritation of the thin mem- 
brane, which ſurrounds the ventricles of the brain, went fo far as to ſay, 
that the water, ſo it be not mix'd with a biliaus juice, and therefore be 
not of a yellow colour, or green, does not bring on an epilepſy.” 
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It is true, indeed, that there are frequently found in the heads of epilep- 
ric patients . yellow ſtagnating waters, a yellow and acrid ſerum, a yellowiſh 
« lymph, and a citron-colour'd ſerum, which affects the tongue, after the 
« manner of a ſalt,” as you may underſtand, even from this ſection (o), of 
the Sepulchretum. But yet Saxonia ought to have known, that Coiterus, 
who was indeed a moſt excellent anatomiſt, had ſeen many times in epilep- 
« tic patients,” a water © like” to that, which he had ſeen in other 3 
who had labour'd under complaints in the head; that is, - limpid, thin, and 
« pure;” and this “much more often, than that which was yellow, or like 
<« in its colour to bile,” which you have in the ſame ſection (p) : alſo to ſet 
in oppoſition to what follows, from Saxonia, a little after, in obſervation the 
nineteenth, and eſpecially to that ipſe dixit of his, which Ijuſt now produc'd; 
and which you will alſo read in the ſcholia ſubjoin'd to that obſervation. From 
the yellowiſh colour therefore, when water 1s impregnated therewith, I con- 
jecture indeed, that a ſtimulus is therein; but do not confine all the means, 
by which it may ſtimulate, to that colour only. For who can doubt, but that 
the © acrid property, and that which affects the tongue in the manner of a alt,” . 
as we mention'd juſt now, may be latent even in limpid water? You certainly 
{ee in the fifteenth obſervation of this ſection, © that an epilepſy has ſome- 
« times taken its origin from a limpid, warm, and ſalt humour, almoſt like 
the aqua fortis that is uſed in gilding:“ nor in the thirteenth obſervation 
does Mangoltius, nor in the fixteenth Hippocrates, ſpeak of the water, which 
was the cauſe of the epilepſy, being ting'd with any colour; but the latter 
indeed ſays, that he found, in an ill-ſmelling brain, „an eroding and col- 
% liquating” pituita, and the former * a ſalt, ſubacid, acrid, and ſomewhat 
e corroſive taſte.” Therefore when you ſhall read, that Slevogtius () found 
in a dog, who was epileptic, /a turbid and citron-colour'd water” about the 
ventricles of the brain; or in the Ephemerides Ceſareæ Academiæ (r), that in 
two epileptic patients, a boy, and a man, a large quantity of yellowiſh ſe- 
rum“ had occurr'd within, or about, the cerebrum ; do not more readily 
ſuppoſe, that there might have been a ſtimulus in theſe, than where you will 
learn from the ſame Ephemerides (/), that within the brain of a young man, 
and in like manner of a * and an infant, a large quantity of « lymph” had 
been found, as it was, if not as Gerbezius there thought, without doubt” 
at leaſt with the higheſt degree of probability, © acrid.” What if water, by 
its quantity alone, can irritate ? But whether it be much, or whether it be 
little, ſo that either by ſtagnation, or by ſtimulating particles of any kind, 
being now and then added, in greater, or in ſmaller numbers, in proportion 
to the quantity of water, which then is collected, and in proportion to the 
ſenſation of the membranes, which are more or leſs tenſe, it become irritating; 
there is room enough for us to conceive, or I am much deceiv'd indeed, in 
what manner it may then excite an epilepſy ; and in like manner alſo, how 
it came about, that when the young man we ſpoke of, had his urine en- 
creas'd by diuretics,” that then for the firſt time, the epileptic paroxyſm hap- 


(e) Obſ. 10. f 2. & in addit. obſ. 7, 8, 16. (r) Dec. 3. A. 6. Obſ. 181. &. Cent. 10. 
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pen'd 1 nearly in the ſame manner, that Poggi (t) had his urine, and at the 
1ame time the force of the attacks augmented : for by this encreaſe of the 
urinary diſcharges, the watry humour was drawn off from the body, with 
which the ſtimulating corpuſcles, whatever, or whereſoever they were, had 
becn diluted ; and in proportion as this diluting fluid was decreas'd, in the 
conſtitution, the ſtrength of theſe attacks ſeem'd to encreaſe. And, certainly, 
the cauſe of ſo violent a diſeaſe is not to be eſtimated from the bulk of it, 
but from its power and properties. Thus Fernelius (42) found, „at one 
time about the meninges, and at another time, in the ſubſtance of the 
« brain, a kind of putrid and glutinous ſanies, in quantity about the bigneſs 

« of a bean, which was the fomes of this vehement and cruel diſeaſe.“ 

In anſwer to all theſe things, however, I am not ignorant that two objections: 
may be made; one, that there are perſons, who, relying upon obſervation 
and experiment, deny, that convulſions ariſe from an irritation of the. mem- 
branes of the brain; and the other, that this very water, which we here ſup- 
poſe to be the cauſe, may, perhaps, be the effect. As to the firſt objection, 
I ſhall have a proper occaſion of examining into that, below (x); and as to the 
latter, it is by no means neceſſary, that I go about to diſcuſs it, either becauſe 
water is not always found in epileptic patients, though convulſions have al- 
ways preceded, which even that very ſection of the Sepulchretum teaches (5); 
or for other reaſons ; ſince I think it is quite ſufficient, on this occaſion, to 
retort one thing, which is, that I do not affirm for a certainty, that water is 
ſometimes the cauſe of an epilepſy, but only ſuſpect, and conjecture : and it 
is by no means fair or equitable, to ſuppoſe, that one ſuſpicion is entirely 
rooted up, by another ſuſpicion being objected to it. But let us} go on to 
other obſervations of my own, or thoſe of my friends, in which water was 
ſometimes found, and ſometimes not. 

12. A man, who exercis'd the buſineſs of a cook, having been before 
ſubject to diſorders of the urinary paſſages, was brought into the hoſpital of 
St. Mary de Vita, at Bologna, on account of a violent and continual fever, 
with which he had been ſeiz'd. I ſaw the blood that had been taken from 
him, which was ſo concreted in the glaſs veſſel, into which it had flow'd, that 
adhering all round to the ſides thereof, it had ſqueez'd out all the ſerum 
above it, which was in ſmall quantity, and bloody, He continu'd to grow 
worſe, eſpecially in an evening. About the twelfth day from the beginning 
of the fever, he died epileptic. As I had not paid much atrention to this 
man's diforder, ſo neither was I preſent at the diſſection; which was perform'd 
by the gentleman who afterwards gave me the narration, Sebaſtian Anthony 
Trombelli, at that time a very diligent ſtudent, but afterwards a very eminent 
phyſician, and ſurgeon, at Bologna. 

The belly had nothing worthy of notice, except the kidneys: one of 
which, being round, and in ſome meaſure reſembling a cancer, contain'd 
calculi within it; but the other, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it ſupplied the office of 
both, was almoſt twice as big as it naturally ſhould be. The thorax, beſide 
an inflam'd pleura, exhibited the heart and great veſſels turgid with a very 
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black and fluid blood, which was then quite warm, though ten hours after 
death. Finally, in the head, all the ſmall veſſels, whatever, that creep on 
the ſurface of the brain, were very red and turgid ; and in the ventricles of 
the cerebrum was a little quantity of water, and that limpid, like lymph. 

13. If you do not chuſe to lay any thing to the charge of the water here, 
you may aſcribe the epilepſy to the ſtate of ali the ſmall veſſels of the brain; 
which being ſo diſtended with a blood of this kind, that was alſo agitated, 
and comminuted by the fever, diſtracted the pia mater, in which they are 
inwoven, and could not but irritate it. But if the W does not attack 
all in whom the veſſels are thus turgid, perhaps the cauſe of the difference 
is to be ſought for, in that membrane's being in a ſtate of leſs tenſion. The 
ſame ſection of the Sepulchretum, which we are now upon, certainly ſhews, 
that not a few perſons have fall'n into epileptic paroxyſms, from theſe veſſels 
being diſtended. For, to paſs by the twentieth obſervation, which is again pro- 
pos'd alſo under number thirty-three ; the ſecond obſervation in the addita- 
menta, which itſelf likewiſe is again repeated, with the fame inconſiderateneſs, 
under number eleven, exhibits part of the cerebrum “ inflam'd ;” the fixth, 
thoſe veſſels © tenſe and turgid ;” and the fifteenth, © very turgid.” But 
you will ſay, that in all thoſe bodies there was not only a turgeſcency of the 
veſſels, but alſo extravaſated blood, in the cavity of the cranium. I confeſs 
it; but in all theſe, likewiſe, there was not only an epilepſy, but moreover 
an apoplexy, and that a moſt grievous one, if you attend to it, which ſuc- 
ceeded to the epilepſy : ſo that it is natural to conjecture, that ſv long as there 
was only a diſtenſion of the veſſels, though they were very near upon rupture, 
by the diſtraction of the fibres of the pia mater, an epilepſy alone was pro- 
duc'd; but when they were already ruptur'd, and their contents pour'd out, 
that then a fatal apoplexy was the conſequence. And left you ſhould happen 
to think, that this is juſt ſaid at a venture, rezd the following very ſhort ob- 
ſervation, which my friend Nicolaus Mediavia communicated to me. 

14. A porter, about forty years of age, having on thoſe days, that is, 
about the middle of Auguſt, in the year 1729, been exercis'd with much 
labour and fatigue, even more than he was accuſtom'd to, and having alſo 
over-fill'd himſelf with food, but eſpecially with fruits, fell into an epilepſy, 
which he had never before been troubl'd with; and being brought into the 
hoſpital, he died in a few days. The head, which was the only part diſſected, 
had nothing at all in it worthy of attention, if you except the turgency of 
the veſſels of the cerebrum. 

15. If you read over the caſe of Apellæus Lariſſæus, which you ſee men- 
tion d in the laſt ſcholivm to the nineteenth obſervation of this ſection, in the 
fiſth book of Epidemics, from whence it is taken (z), you will ſee, that it 
was lo far ſimilar to this juſt deſcrib'd, that he was carried off by a diſorder 
of that kind, when he had been “ very voracious of a great quantity of food, 
„and had wreſtl'd, and ſtrain'd himſelf much.” And at the fame time you 
will confeſs, that to guard againſt epilepſies, eſpecially of this kind, the 
blood ſhould neither be agitated by grear labours and fatigues, -particularly 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, nor be encreas'd by great quantities of food, eſpecially. 
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of the fermenting kind; and that, if by accident it has been encreas'd, it 
ought to be diminiſh'd by convenient bleedings, according to thoſe happy 
examples of the phyſicians, which you will find taken notice of in the ſcholia 
to obſervation the thirty- fifth, and in the third place. From which you may 
underſtand, that although the diſtenſion of the ſanguiferous veſſels within the 
cranium, was not itſelf, as we conjecture in a certain diſpoſition of the me- 
ninges and cerebrum, the very cauſe of the epilepſy, yet 1t will not be alto- 
gether a uſeleſs matter, to know, what can, at leaſt, cheriſh, and encreaſe the 
ſtrength of the cauſe which gives origin to the diſeaſe. And I would have 
you ſuppoſe this to be ſaid in regard to ſome other appearances, which were 
een by me, not only in the cerebrum of epileptic patients, but in others 
alſo; as the former letters, compar'd with this, will ſnew. For whatſoever I 
find that is preternatural, in the diſſection of any body, I never ſuppreſs; 
but enquire, whether of itſelf it could be the cauſe of the foregoing diſorder, 
or only when join'd together with others; generally, however, making pro- 
bable conjectures only, and ſeldom abſolutely deciding upon any thing. Nor 
does it all eſcape me, that it is poſſible, the true cauſe of the diſorder may 
be altogether imperceptible to our ſenſes ; and that not only in theſe, whoſe na- 
ture, where the brain is concern'd, is fo particularly abſtruſe, but even in many 
other diſorders alſo : and that for this reaſon, ſometimes, no traces of injury 
whatever were any-where found in the brain, by the moſt inquiſitive and pene- 
trating men, after an epilepſy, which had even been idiopathic, as ſome ob- 
ſervations, which are transferr'd into the Sepulchretum, teach us (a) ; al- 
though, indeed, there is room to doubt, whether all theſe obſervations were 
taken from patients, who had labour'd under an 1diopathic epilepſy : and 
Saltzmann did very prudently, when he conjectur'd, in regard to the firſt of 
them, that the woman who was ſaid to be epileptic, and had no diſeas'd ap- 
pearance in the brain, „either had not labour'd under an epilepſy, or that 
« the epilepſy had been ſympathic, or from conſent.” And, indeed, Thomas 
Bartholin alſo ſays (5), An epilepſy from the conſent of the inferior parts, 
e ſeldom leaves any traces behind it in the brain.” But let us come to thoſe 
diſorders which are manifeſt, and peculiar to the brain itſelf. 

16, A woman, aged ſixty years, who had for almoſt two years been ſubject 
to an epilepſy, was at length receiv'd into the hoſpital, about a month before 
her death, after having got a blow upon her head, by falling down in one 
of her fits. At firſt, no external ſigns of injury appear'd upon the cranium, 
nor yet any internal ſymptoms of the brain's being injur'd. It was after- 
wards underſtood, that the blow had been receiv'd on the middle of the os 
bregmatis, on the left fide ; yet when the bone was there uncover'd, no leſion 
appear'd. And in regard to the brain, that was no-way affected, but by 
the epilepſy, which was a diſorder of long ſtanding ; and its paroxyſms ge- 
nerally recurr'd after this manner. The patient at firſt trembl'd ſlightly, then 
lay in a manner rigid, immoveable, and ſilent, till ſhe came entirely to herſelf. 
Then, indeed, ſhe might once have been thought to be delirious ; if it had 
not rather been believ'd, that ſhe anſwer'd leſs properly to any queſtion, from 
a kind of ſtupidity, which was left behind, by the epileptic attack, from 
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which the had juſt emerg d. But laſt of all, there was an evident delirium ; 
and this was join'd with an acute fever, which however was flight, nor at- 
tended with any mark of the brain's being affected with any diſorder beſides 
this. And even on the three or four laſt days, the pulſe being quite ſunk, 
ſhe was perfectly ſenſible, till at length ſhe died about the middle of De- 
cember, in the year 1741. | 

Beſide the head, I diſſected only the urinary and genital parts. In theſe 
nothing appear'd which was not natural, except the fund of the uterus, whoſe 
internal ſurface we found entirely of a blood colour, degenerating into black- 
neſs; yet in ſuch a manner, that this colour did not penetrate deeply into the 
ſubſtance of the uterus. And that this was not to be imputed to the men- 
ſtruous blood, not only the age of the woman was a preſumption, but even 
the preſſure of the uterus between the fingers confirm'd ; for by that means 
no blood came forth. The cranium being diligently examin'd, on its internal 
ſurface, offer'd nothing, indeed, that was worthy of remark ; although, ex- 
ternally, that part of the bone was red, which 1 mention'd above. More- 
over, although the poſterior and external ſurface of both the ſincipital bones 
appear'd to be, in a manner, depreſs'd, yet nothing was ſeen, internally, cor- 
reſponding thereto, which was found to be unuſual, or preternatural. The 
meninges were every-where ſound, ſo as not even to have any fullneſs, or 
diſtenſion, in their veſſels. But ſcarcely was the dura mater taken off, when 
we obſery'd, that in the left hemiſphere of the brain, the third and anterior 
lobe was much lower than its fellow, and much ſofter ; and not only in the 
upper part, but entirely throughout its ſubſtance, the baſis, as welt as the 
other parts, not excepted. Without doubt, it had ſunk thus by reaſon of 
that ſoftneſs ; which was very evident in the cortical fubſtance, but much 
more ſo ſtill in the medullary. For this laſt, in particular, was chang'd into 
a kind of jelly, in the greateſt part of it, which was of a cineritious colour, 
degenerating into brown, and yet almoſt tranſparent. And this diſorder had 
_ alſo affected the anterior portion of the lateral ventricle, which was com- 
prehended within that part of this hemiſphere pointed out. There was no- 
where any ſtrong, or dilagre:able ſmell ; no-where any pus, or any thing 
bloody, in this jelly: ſo that it ſeem'd to be a diſorder of a peculiar kind. 
In the remainder ot the cerebrum, and cerebellum, every thing was ſound ; 
ſo that ſcarcely as much water as could be contain'd in a ſpoon at once, which 
was, perhaps, fomewhat red from the blood that had been mix'd with it, in 
diſſection, was found in the lateral ventricles. Yet a little quantity of water 
had flow'd out, while the cranium was ſaw'd round about. 73 

17. It ſeem'd very ſurpriſing to every one, who was preſent at the diſſec- 
tion, that this woman had liv'd ſo long, with ſo great diſorder of the brain, 
as is deſcrib'd above; whether this diſorder had begun before the blow, which 
her head had receiv'd, or its origin was to be dated from thence. The latter 
of which ſuppoſitions ſeems to be argu'd, from the injury of the brain being 
ſituated on the ſame fide, where the blow had been receiv'd. Yet if this was 
the cauſe of the epilepſy, a difeaſe which had fo long before infeſted the pa- 
tient, it muſt neceſfarily, according to our former tuppoſition, have exiſted 
for a long time, before the blow was inflicted. Nor am I without having 
other examples, of a corruption, or rottennels of this kind, without any 
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previous blow of the brain; one of which you will eaſily acknowledge, in 
another woman, if you read over again the fifth letter (c); although that 
medullary ſubſtance of the cerebrum, which was in a manner colliquated, and 
inodorous, had ſomething of a bloody mixture, and had brought on an 
apoplexy, with a palſy on the oppoſite ſide of the body; and not an epi- 
leply, although it took up much leſs room, than the diſorder we at preſent 
treat of, But this difference is perhaps to be attributed to the different part 
which it occupied, to wit, the fide of the optic nerve, which ought particu- 
larly to be attended to; at leaſt as much as the other example, that I am 
going to relate, will permit. 

18. A man of a low ſtature, and a ſlender habit, being ſeiz'd with a violent 
return of the epilepſy, which he had been before wont to be afflicted with, 
was taken' off thereby, in a very few days. On diligently examining the 
principal parts of the body, after death, in April 1722, L obſerv'd, that in the 
abdomen, the right kidney was larger than the left. In the thorax were here 
and there little beginnings of offification, in the curvature of the aorta. In 
the head, beſides unequal dilatations, in ſome parts of one of the vertebral 
arteries, and that into which it open'd, call'd baſilary, by the celebrated 
Winſlow (d), there was nothing at all in the other veſſels, worthy of our at- 
tention, which were neither empty, nor præternaturally diſtended with blood. 
Nor was water any where extravaſated. But at the extreme part of each 
thalamus of the optic nerves, the colour degenerating from yellow to black, 
made a diſcovery of the diſorder, in the medulla which lay under it: and 
indeed, to as great a depth, as this ſubſtance was ting'd with that colour 
deſcending into it, ſo far was it ſofter than it ought to be, and appear'd in a 
manner half-corrupted, to thoſe who look'd upon it. | 

19. Has that “ ſport” any reference to the preſent cafe, concerning which, 
the paſſage of Henricus Petræus is quoted in the Sepulchretum (e)? * In 
« the diſſection of thoſe, who have died of an epileply, no trace of obſtruc- 
« tian appears, but ſometimes a ſpot, ſometimes a black humour, and frothy, 
« and ſometimes nothing at all.” Certainly the ſpot in both the examples 
wigs (J), was a diſcovery to me of the diſorder that lay near it, which 

y cutting deeper into it, was of itſelf fully diſcover'd. But to this peculiar 
kind of corruption in the brain, this ſeems to relate, which was obſerv'd in 
that great man Alexander Marchetti, who was taken off by a violent apoplexy, 
after having ſuffer'd two attacks of an epilepſy, within the ſpace of a few ' 
days (g). For © the cortical ſubſtance of the brain was very tender, ſo that 
« by a ſlight touch it was converted into a fluid ſubſtance, as if it had never 
% coher'd.” And that corruption, alſo, has an affinity with this, except its 
being much deeper, which Erneſt Gott]. Schmidtius () ſaw in a ſoldier, after 
very grievous pains, and other diforders of the head, that were the conſe- 
quence of a blow thereon; and, in like manner, that which Carlo Curti (i) 
obſerv'd in a young woman, after an apoplexy. For the firſt not only found 


(c) n. 6. (g) Eph. N. C. cent. 7. in append. 
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a tranſmutation of the whole right hemiſphere of the brain, ſo that its ſub- 
ſtance was like a kind of pretty fluid jelly, or rather a colliquated matter, 
« which flow'd abroad with the leaſt touch; bur the ſame tranſmutation alſo 
« had in like manner proceeded in various places” to the left hemiſphere. 
And the other found the whole right hemiſphere, and its meninges, chang'd 
into a mucous ſubſtance ; ſo that following the point of the knife, which rais'd 
it up, it was drawn out, after the manner of a thread. But the anterior ex- 
tremity of each hemiſphere, in a man whom the celebrated Kaavius dif- 
ſected (k), had paſs'd into a more evident abſceſs, or at leaſt not a diſ- 
order of this kind, though the man, and his hiſtory, were both unknown, 
as he was found dead in the public way. For the cortical part of the brain 
« was converted into a fœtid, yellow mucus, fo that the veſſels of the pia 
„ mater floated looſely therein.” Here you ſee the diſorder had a fœtid 
'- {ſmell attending it, which is ſpoken of in no other of the obſervations, 
that have been produc'd, and even in one, is expreſsly deny'd, and was cer- 
tainly wanting in the four made by me; the laſt of which I took from an old 
woman who died of an apoplexy, and ſhall ſend the account of to you, on. 
another occaſion (/). But, to return to the woman who had the contuſion on 
her head (m); whether the diſorder, which we found in her brain, had its 
origin, as in the three others diſſected by me, and, in like manner, as in 
Marchetti, and the woman that Curti mentions; or whether it was rather 
the conſequence of that blow, as in the ſoldier whom the celebrated Schmid- 
tius ſpeaks of; I leave entirely to your judgment to determine, and even ſtill 
more in one, and another, of whom I ſhall now give you an account. 

20. A man being ſtricken on the head, by a log of wood falling upon 
him, was thereupon ſeiz'd with an epileptic diſorder, to which it was ſaid he 
had been before liable; however, he was certainly attack'd with them much 
more often, in the few months which he liv'd afterwards, and ſtill more often 
in the laſt week of his life. He was beſides, ſhaken with fo great a tremor, 
that they were oblig'd to confine him with bands, leſt he ſhould fall out of 
bed. An amauroſis alſo had come on; for he now diſcern'd nothing, al- 
though no diſorder appear'd in the eye, beſide a dilatation of the pupil. But 
as to the other actions, which are call'd animal actions, he neither complain'd 
himſelf, nor did he ſeem to others to be injur'd, unleſs that he was nor quite 
ſo ready as uſual, in anſwering, when a queſtion was aſk'd him. Being thus 
affected, he died away by degrees. The head came to me to be diſſected, 
when I was teaching anatomy in the college, in the month of February, 1728. 
The upper part of the cranium, if you except ſome places, in which it was 

naturally thick, protuberated inwards, and was every where ſo thin, that it 
was hardly credible. And even in one place, which belong'd to the right bone 
of the ſinciput, it had a foramen almoſt of an elliptical figure, a little leſs 

than to admit the point of a little finger, ſhut up with a membrane, withour 
the leaſt ſign of caries round about the edges thereof, or any where in the 
whole cranium. Nevertheleſs, to this foramen, which was ſhut up as I have 
deſcrib'd, a little foramen, in the dura mater beneath it, correſponded, 
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from which a ſerum of a brown colour ifſu'd out. This ſmall foramen 
communicated with a cavity, big enough to receive the bulk of a large egg, 
full of the ſame kind of brown ſerum, in which a ſmall quantity of coagu- 
lated blood had ſubſided. This cavity was of an irregular form, and had an 
unequal ſurface internally; and the parts of the brain, which were neareſt to 
it, round about, had loſt their natural colour, and were ting'd of a dirty 
brown, which was an indication of the ſubſtance being half-corrupted : but 
more eſpecially, that part of the baſis of the cerebrum, which is plac'd upon 
the poſterior region of the right orbit, and alſo the anterior part of the right 
corpus ſtriatum, which lay above that. And even the thalamus nervi optici, 
on the ſame ſide, although it was pretty remote from the cavity, yet ſeem'd 
to be ſhrunk and waſted. Yet both of the optic nerves, when inſpected on 
the inſide, and on the outſide, of the cranium, as alſo the ſeveral parts of 
both eyes, though diligently diſſected by me, ſhew'd no fault, or diſorder, 
any where, that could fall under the notice of the ſenſes, whether I conſider'd 
the colour, the magnitude, the firmneſs, or the ſtructure thereof. But al- 
though the left hemiſphere had none of thoſe appearances, which were re- 
mark'd in the right; yet in the left lateral ventricle was much pellucid wa- 
ter, and the plexus choroides were pale, and colourleſs, with a few ſmall ve- 
ſicles upon them: the whole cerebrum alſo was of a dirty yellowiſh colour, 
and its veſſels were very turgid with black blood. Finally, the pituitary 
gland was very much depreſs'd, and ſmall, but not hard. 

21. Concerning the amauroſis, which had fall'n on each eye, although the 
brain was only injur'd on one fide ; this 1s not the proper occaſion of examin- 
ing into it (n); nor yet in regard to thoſe continual tremors, or, if you chuſe 
rather to call them ſo, convulſive motions. But in regard to the abſceſs. 
exciting the epilepſy, or at leaſt much more frequently than uſual in the ſame 
man, I would have you compare therewith, the diſſection of Alexander 
Marchetti (o), above pointed out; for in his brain, beſide what I have there 
taken notice of, there was alſo an abſceſs not very diſſimilar to this. You 
have beſides, in the Sepulchretum (p), the obſervations of Fernelius and: 
Smetius ; the former of which, though you will ſee them repeated. in another 
place, I had rather you would read in the firſt place they are ſpoken of, 
where he ſays, in regard to the epilepſy which has its origin from the brain, 
& that he had ſometimes found the cauſe, to be an abſceſs of the cerebrum: 
and ſometimes a corrupted portion of the meninx, adhering to the ſkull.” 
For in the hiſtory given by me, you have both cauſes to. recur to, that is, 
the abſceſs of the cerebrum,. and a corruption of both the meninges, though. 
but ſmall, brought on from the moſt filthy humour, which had' corroded. 
and perforated them. But Willis, you will ſay, did not admit of this ſecond: 
cauſe ; inaſmuch as he, as you will alſo read in the Sepulchretum (g), neither 
from an abſceſs form'd in the dura mater, nor from the moſt fœtid pus, diſ- 
charg*d from thence, and corroding the pia mater alſo, nor even from a 
great laceration, by the trepan of an unſkiltul ſurgeon, did ever ſee any diſ- 
order of an epileptic kind brought on. And I, beſides theſe things, am by 
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no means ignorant of the experiment of Ridley (7), that he made upon a 
dog, which, after a perforation of the dura mater, © was free from convul- 
«. ſion of every kind.” None of all theſe things would I dare to deny. I 
will rather ſeek the reaſon of the difference between theſe, and the contrary 
obſervations, and contrary experiments of other perſons. And to contract 
my diſcourſe upon many things, into a few words; you have doubtleſs read 
in the hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris (/), that in a 
young man who had labour'd under an epilepſy of long ſtanding, and which, 
in proceſs of time, had encreas'd in the number and violence of its acceſſions, 
the cauſe thereof was found to be, ſome exceedingly ſmall bones which had 
their baſes in the dura mater, and their very acute apices, or points, ſo turn'd 
againſt the pia mater, that they could not but prick and irritate it, and ſo 
much the more, the more they encreas'd. You have allo ſeen, to paſs over 
' other experiments of the Italians at preſent; you have, I ſay, ſeen in the 
commentaries of the academy of Sciences at Bologna (2), that when the ce- 
lebrated Peter Paul Molinelli «+ often prick'd the dura mater,” which was 
partly laid bare, in a living dog,” he obſerv'd that the dog was diſtorted, 
with various convulſions, < eſpecially when that part of the dura mater was 
“ prick'd, which adher'd the moſt cloſely to the bone.“ 

Shall we therefore account for the apparent difterence from this latter part 
of the experiment, and conjecture that which reaſon itſelf ſeems alſo to con- 
firm, that unleſs the meninges are equally tenſe, equal effects are not to be 
expected from their irritation ? And this greater tenſeneſs may be brought 
about, not only by an adheſion to the bone, but by other circumitances allo; 
as for inſtance, by a diſtenſion of the veſſcls in both of the membranes, and 
by too great a hardneſs of the cerebrum in the pia mater, that immediately 
inveſts it. Which two appearances, you will remember, were remark'd by 
me, in ſome bodies, that I ſpoke of above (2), and particularly in this which 
I ſpeak of at preſent ; and if not conjointly, at leaſt ſeparately. For thus you 
will more readily admit the conjectures, which I advanc'd in reſpect of theſe 
patients, concerning the irritation of the membranes of the brain. And af- 
ter the ſame manner alſo, you will be able to underſtand that which is related 
in another part of the hiſtory of the Royal Academy already commended (x), 
of the ſharp points, or prickles of little bones, ſticking out from one fide of 
the upper part of the ſinus of the falx, and exciting t pileptic paroxyſms, 
without any alleviation, except from large evacuations of blood. On the 
other hand, in the dog ſpoken of by Ridley, a hemorrhage” had preceded the 
. of the dura mater, which, if it had been ſlight, would not have 

en mention'd by the author of the experiment. And from this cauſe, 
with ſo much the more eaſe, a laxity might happen, as that part of the dura 
mater which was perforated, no more adher'd to the bone. And nothing 
forbids us to ſuſpect, that in one or two obſervations of eroſion, or perfora- 
tion, of the dura and pia mater, induſtriouſly, perhaps, ſelected by Willis, 
from a great number, to ſuit his preſent purpoſe and opinion, there were at 
leaſt ſome cauſes of laxity, if not of the ſame kind as theſe: which laxity, if 
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it had exiſted in the young man, and in like manner in that general, one of 
whom you read of in the fourth obſervation in this ſection of the Sepulchretum, 
and the other in the twenty-ſeventh obſervation, and tnore at large in the firſt 
ſection, obſervation ſixty-nine, though erroneouſly mark'd by the printer 
forty-nine, I believe the dura mater being eroded” with puſtules, would 
not have brought an epilepſy on the former; nor in the latter © a pretty large 
bone, that was ſharp like a ſtar ſtone, would,” with ſo much eaſe, have 
« given occaſion, by the point thereof, to the inflammation, and corruption 
« of the dura mater, join'd with an epilepſy.” 

22. But that ſharp bone found © in the middle of the brain,” as it hurt the 
dura mater by its point, makes me conjecture that it was plac'd betwixt the 
two hemiſpheres z ſo that it belong'd — falx, and the neighbouring parts 
of the meninges, and not to the ſubſtance of the brain; eſpecially as the au- 
thor of the obſervation, in order to remove all ſuſpicion of the bone having, 
perhaps, fall'n down, from the neareſt part of the cranium, which might 
formerly have been broken, into that place, has by no means ſaid what he 
ought not have omitted to inculcate, that there had never been any previous, 
violent, and conſtant ſymptoms of that ſubſtance being wounded ; bur has 
only added, <* that no mark of the cranium having been formerly broken, 
« or of. a remaining cicatrix, was obſery'd.” Which words put me in mind 
of obviating your doubt. For you may, perhaps, enquire, whether 1 
think, that, in the man of whom we now treat, the foramen, which was ob- 
ſerv'd in the ſkull, is to be attributed to the bone being taken away, by the 
furgeon, after a blow, or to the bone being formerly eroded ? But I can- 
not admit, on this occaſion, either one cauſe or the other, ſince I know that 
no mention was made of ſurgery having been applied to, in confequence of 
the blow; and I ſaw no trace of a cicatrix, either above, or below the fora- 
men, nor the leaſt mark of the bone having ever been affected with a caries z 
ſo that I have ſometimes rather been tempted to think, much in the ſame 
manner as Lanciſi did (y), in relation to a foramen almoſt ſimilar to this, 
found in the ſame bone of an apoplectic man; I mean, that the bone had 
been imperfect from its original formation, nor that this part of the bone 
had been fill'd up; eſpecially, as the general thinneſs of the cranium prov'd 
an original deficiency of bony matter. Neverthelefs, when, on the other 
hand, I call to mind the abſceſs deſcrib'd in the brain, and the cavity of it, 
which was ſubjected to that foramen, and in the ſame place, the two menin- 
ges plerc'd through with a ſmall foramen, which comunicated with the cavity, 
I confeſs, that I am not a little in doubt upon the decifion. Wherefore, 1 
will rather add, in this place, the obſervation of Nicolaus Mediavia, which 
you may compare with this; for in that an abſceſs of the cerebrum, and an 
epilepſy were, at the ſame time, join'd with certain erofions of the cranium. 

23. A woman had two venereal tumours, in the upper part of her fore- 
head, of the ſame kind with thoſe that are call'd . gummata.“ Mercury 
being given to her on that account, a ſalivation was excited. In conſequence 
of which, the left tumour ſubſided, but the right remain'd. And where the 
tumour had ſubſided, a pulſating protuberance appear'd. It was certain, 
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that the woman, before the uſe of mercury, had been ſubject to an epilepſy: 
and once indeed in the middle of the cure, and again, when this was com- 
pleted, ſhe was agitated with convulſions, attended with a foam flowing out of 
her mouth. At length, without having any part of her body affected with a pa- 
ralyſis, but lying for ſome days, in a kind of ſleep, as it were, ſo that ſhe 
ſeldom ſpoke, ſhe died, about the middle of October, in the year 1739. 

Upon diligently examining the cranium, and cerebrum, it was found that 
the prominence, which I mention'd above, was cover'd over with a kind of 
membrane, not thinner than that thickeſt fort of paper which is commonly 
call'd paſteboard, but flaccid; ſo that being rubb'd together, betwixt the 
fingers, it was eaſily broken aſunder. This membrane occupy'd the place of 
both meninges in that part; for the cortical ſubſtance of the cerebrum was 
immediately under it, which was from thence, quite to. the medullary, much 
harder than it ought to have been, that is, not lets hard, than the ſubſtance of 
the liver. But the remainder of the left hemiſphere, except the poſterior 
part, was, on the contrary, much more ſoft than it naturally ſhould be. 
And within it was a cavity, of the bigneſs of a ſmall wallnut, contain'd 
within very ſoft and livid parietes of the medullary ſubſtance; from which, hav- 
ing an aperture at the upper part, a humour, at firſt blackiſh, then of the 
colour and conſiſtence of ſerum, in which a kind of filaments ſwam, 
flow'd out; not having any ill ſmell whatever. This cavity lay over the an- 
terior part of the lateral ventricle, with which, however, it did not in the 
leaſt communicate ; nor yet with that prominence which is deſcrib'd; and 
was even diſtant from it about two fingers breadth. But in the cranium was 
a foramen of an eliptic form, correſponding to this prominence, having its 
borders every where equal and regular, as if they had been ſmooth'd down 
with a file. Theſe were the appearances on the left fide. And on the right 
was nothing worthy of remark in the cerebrum. As to what belongs to the 
brain; the tumour on the right, which had not ſubſided, had not yet pene- 
trated, by its corroſion, to the internal ſurface of the bone. But in the other 
place, where the bone was entirely wanting, a kind of thick membrane lay 
beneath : was it becauſe the other tumour, upon taking of mercury, had 
fall'n away from thence before ? | 

24. If you compare this diſſection with thoſe few, in this ſection of the 
Sepulchretum, De epilegſia, which we are now upon (z), that relate to the 
venereal caries of the cranium, and gummata ; you will, perhaps, ſet the 
greater value upon it, becauſe it ſhews what has been the conſequence of 
gummata in the cranium, and the cerebrum, that was ſituated near them. 
But you will not, I ſuppoſe, imagine, that the abſceſs belong'd altogether 
to the gummata (a); as, on the other hand, you will, no doubt, judge that 
the hardneſs, which was left in the cortical portion of the cerebrum, lying 
under the gumma, had a reference thereto. And yet it is certain, that both 
the one and the other are ſometimes met with in epileptic perſons. But as 
to the abſceſs, ſince this is evident, even from many obſervations in the ſame 
ſection (); I will paſs over that, to point out ſome upon the hardneſs of the 


(z) Obſ. 3. & in Additam. obſ. 3. 0 Obſ. 2, 20, 21. F. 2. & in Addit. 
5 


(a) Vid. tamen epilt. 58. n. g. obſ. 
brain. 
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brain. Wherefore omitting thoſe, which refer to the firmneſs of the whole 
cerebrum being greater than natural, one of which kind is in the ſame ſec- 
tion (c), another in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris (d), 
and a third above deſcrib'd by me (e); you will remember that Anthony 
Pacchioni (F) has remark'd the hardneſs of a certain part; for in an epi- 
leptic cardinal he found the cortical part of the cerebrum, where it anſwer'd 
to a large hydatid, ©« grown to ſuch a conſiſtence as to reſiſt preſſure, and to 
« ſeem entirely ſchirrhous;“ and that the celebrated John Fantonus (g), in 
the head of a boy, who had been carried off by an epilepſy, had found “ a 
« portion of the corpus calloſum of the cerebrum, very hard, and no other 
« morbid appearance.” Add to theſe gentlemen, the celebrated Abr. Ka- 
avius (Y), and Balthaſar Walthieri. For the firſt in a marine ſoldier, who 
had long been ſubje& to epileptic attacks, and in the laſt of theſe, which 
was by Far the moſt violent, had ſuddenly died, obſerv'd, among other things, 
that the cortical ſubſtance of the brain was not only every where “much 
« jndurated, but in many places ſchirrhous, and in others, in a manner, car- 
e tilagineous, eſpecially the nearer it was to the vertex.” And Walthieri, 
together with other obſervations which I have before (i) mention'd, ſent alſo 
this to me, the ſubſtance of which I will immediately commit to writing, 

25. A man aged thirty-five years, of a ſlender habit, being ſeiz'd with a 
pain in the head towards the forehead, join'd with a ſenſe of weight, and 
having tried a great number of remedies in vain, which for the ſpace of two 
years before had been preſcrib'd him by the moſt celebrated phyſicians, fell 
into a flux of blood from the noſtrils, which, after having been diſcharg'd in 
great quantity, ceas'd of itſelf to flow any longer. After this he was de- 
priv'd of the faculty of ſmelling, and then ſeiz d with epileptic inſults; and 
with theſe he was very often afflifted for two years, till at laſt he died. The 
ſkull being open'd, nothing was found preternatural, except at the anterior 
parts of the cerebrum, where, on the left ſide indeed, ſome little quantity 
of blood was extravaſated, but on the right, towards that proceſs, which 
anatomiſts call the criſta galli, the cerebrum itſelf was hard, and callous, 
and was found to be very cloſely connected with the dura mater. 

26, It is probable, that the animal ſpirits are put out of their courſe, and 
reflected into tumultuary motions, as often as bcing more ſwiftly agitated, 
from any cauſe whatever, they come to ſome certain places of the brain, 
which by reaſon of a callous hardneſs, or an interpos'd abſceſs, are altogether 
impervious: although, indeed, it ſeems, that even the abſceſs alone may, 
by emitting ſomething from itſelf into the neighb'ring parts, excite tumults 
in the brain, However this may be, if from the hardneſs of the cerebrum, 
or from abſceſs, or an impoſtume ſui generis, or from a diſtenſion of the 
veſſels, or from water in large quantity, or ſmall, yellow or limpid, or if 
trom any other cauſes whatever an epileply may have its origin; or whether 
you chooſe rather to conſider any of theſe circumſtances as effects, rather 


(e) in Addit. obſ. 8. | (g in Paccbion. Animadv. 22. 

(4) A. 1705. Obſ. Anat. JI. (5) in Comment. cit. ſupra ad n. 19. obſ. 
(e) n. g. Anat. 3. : | 
{f) Epiſt. ad Scrok. „ ©) ® 3. 
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than cauſes; but do not deny that the diſorder may be preſerv'd, cheriſh'd, 
and encreas'd thereby; you certainly ſee, upon any of theſe ſuppoſitions, 
how difficult the cure of it ſometimes will happen to be, and ſo far even 
as to exceed all the force and power of art. You alſo ſee, when the epi. 
lepſy is not beyond the reach of art, how various the methed of cure ought 
to be; and that not only when the cauſe is without the cranium; of which 
ſpecies, together with its various treatment, I have given you ſome examples. 
above; but alſo when it is within the cranium. And for this reaſon phyſi- 
cians are ſometimes deſervedly, and ſometimes undeſervedly, accus'd ; but 
deſervedly, in particular, with great reaſon, thofe who attempt the cure 
of every epilepſy, indiſcriminately, in one method and manner. But this 
neceſſity of a various and manifold method of cure, which is abundantly 
evident from other diſorders alſo, cauſes the greateſt difficulty in the art of 
healing-properly : and as anatomiſts are always demonſtrating this more and 
more, by diſcovering the various cauſes of one and the ſame diforder ; fo I 
would to God, that phyſicians, by more accurately obſerving the various 
ſigns of theſe various cauſes, might equally ſtill more and more extenuate 
and leſſen this difficulty; and this indeed is by no means to be altogether 
deſpair'd of, fo that both the anatomiſts, and phyſicians, ſhall unanimouſly con- 
cur, as is their duty to do, the firſt by accurate diſſections, and the laſt by 
diligent obſervations, every one to act his part well, in an affair of ſuch great 
moment. Both of which, or at leaſt one or other, I beſeech you to under. 
take; nay rather ſee to it that you do, if you find that I do not deſert my 
poſts, Farewel. | 


— — a. m 
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LETTER the TENTH. 


In which Convulſion, and Convulſive Motions, are 
| treated of. 


* HES E diſorders, which are treated of in the thirteenth ſection of 
| the Sepulchretum, are often fo complicated with others, that in 
moſt of the obſervations belonging thereto, Bonetus expreſly admoniſhes us, 
that they relate to other ſections of bis work. However, as it is by no 
means my cuſtom, not only in any one ſection, to repeat the ſame obſervations, 
which every now and then eſcapes him, and even in this very ſection (a); but 
as It is even not cuſtomary with me, to repeat the ſame obſervations in dif- 
ferent places of the ſame work, do not expect, that I ſhould here give you 
a great number relative to this diſorder, which is at all times not uncommon : 
but if you would have a large number, you will ſeek for them in thoſe 
letters which I ſhall ſend to you at another time, efpecially in thoſe which 


(a) Confer obſ. 7. cum 22. F. I. obſ. 13. cum 33. obſ. 19. F. 2. cum 5. 4. 
| relate 
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relate to wounds, or even in the greater part of thoſe that I have already 
ſent, and beſides the others, in the laſt, For without convulſive agitations, 
a true epilepſy can by no means happen; although convulſive agitations ma 
happen, as we frequently fee, without an epileply. The plain and certain 
reaſon of which difference, I would have you demand of him, who ſuppoſes 
that he knows, what motions are made in the brain, and in what part they 
are made, when we perceive, or in any manner think. I, who can give 
nothing but conjectures, had rather produce hiſtories than conjectures; which, 
if they are in any meaſure definitive, muſt be entirely romantic here, and, 
if we would make probability our guide in conjectures, would be here too 
generally and univerſally devis'd. Yet I uſe the latter rather than the former, 
whenever it is neceſſary to uſe them; ſuch, that is to ſay, as ſeem far lets 
liable to errors, and ſtand in need both of fewer words and fewer poſtulates 
than others, and theſe, poſtulates, which are ſo eaſy and perfpicuous, that 
they are more often fuppos'd than expreſs d. As for inſtance, if I ſay, that 
the irritation which cautes convulſions, if it be of ſuch a kind, that it can 
either by force, manner, or place, or in any other way whatever, intercept, 
or altogether pervert, for ſome time, the motions which are perform'd in 
the brain, in order to perceive, or think; that then not only convulfions, 
but an epilepſy itſelf, will be brought on thereby. But let us go on, firſt, 
to the hiſtories of Vallalva, and after that to mine. | 
2. A young man, about twenty-ſix years of age, had firſt a ſlight ſwelling 
of the fauces ; and his appetite was pall'd. To theſe complaints, after 

ſome days, a convulſion of the left arm was added, ſo that it was entirely 
immoveable and inflexible; and ſoon after, the fame thing happen'd to the 
whole body, of a ſudden, which had happen'd to the arm: fo that the patient 
now was not able to move himſelf to any fide, but continu'd ſtretch'd out in 
a ſtrait poſture, as he was taken, his body being immoveable and rigid, ex- 
cept that, a little while after, he was able, in ſome meaſure, to move his 
hands and his feet only. He was brought. into the hoſpital of St. Mary de 
Vita, at Bologna, where the fever and convullion, with which he had been 
ſeiz'd, were found to be that diforder which the Greeks call r#yar;. From 
the firſt day, in which he was feiz'd with it in his whole body, even to the 
very day of his death, he had profuſe. ſweatings. Bur, on the beginning of 
the fifth day, death was the conſequence of a new contraction, which bent 
his body entirely to one ſide. a $60.32, | | 

On the ſkm of the body after death were many red fpots ; but in the brain 
nothing occurr'd'/worthy of obſervation, except a little ferum, and that fakiſh, 
in the left ventricle.. The thorax being open'd, in its lett cavity, forme 
ounces of water were found: both lobes of the lungs were very red, eſpe- 
cially in their poſterior part: the pericardium was entirely full of ſerum. 
The blood had loſt but little of its natural fluidity. j 

3. To this diſorder, which is not very frequent, that moreover was added, 
which to our Mercurialis (4) would have ſeem'd much more rare; I mean, 
that the body ſhould be bent, to one or the other ſide, by a convulſion. For 
he ſays, “ You will never ſee, that perſons who are convuls'd are drawn to- 


„ 
* 
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« wards any other part, or into any other figures, than the three enumerated 
« ones;” that is to ſay, that they are either quite ſtrait, or bent forwards, or 
backwards; but never to the right ſide, or to the left. 

But did the beginning of the tetanus lie hid under that diſorder of the 
fauces, which preceded it for ſome days? For thus did Wepfter © ſometimes” 
obſerve, as you will read in this ſection of the Sepulchretum (c), a diſorder 
| beginning © in the upper part of the œſophagus, with ſome difficulty of 
« deglutition, which on the third day a manifeſt tetanus ſucceeded.” And 
again, did the quantity of ſweat, which was continually diſcharg'd from this 
young man, bring that alleviation to his diforder, which render'd his hands 
and feet in ſome meaſure moveable ?  Bontius, indeed, as you will fee in 
the ſame ſection (d) of the Sepulchretum, having learn'd by experience among 
the Indians, where this kind of diſeaſe is as much familiar, as it is in other 
places rare, among other things, recommends ſuch remedies as produce ſweat. 
But this, perhaps, is more uſeful, when the diſorder has ſucceeded to a raſh 
expoſal of the body, when heated, to cold; as in a ſoldier, of whom he 
| ſays (e), © that he lay on the ground drunk, through the whole night ;” and 
in three others, whom I know of, at Padua, that having expos'd themſelves 
to the cold air, when they were warm with wine, they in hke manner became 
rigid, and in like manner, * within four days, one only eſcaping with dif- 
ficulty, were carried off: as that boy, who, you will ſee in the ſame place(f), 
had fallen into a tetanus of moſt parts of his body, from a ſweat being ſud- 
« denly ſuppreſs'd in a febrile paroxyſm,“ eſcap'd by means of a malignant 
fever that follow'd it. And theſe two, doubtleſs, as well as the former, 
and indeed, in great meaſure, the young man of whom we treat, made good 
the prediction of Hippocrates (g), although others have prov'd the contrary ; 
which prediction is thus render'd by Cornelius Celſus (5): * Theſe diſorders 
« often carry off the patient within the fourth day: but if they have eſcap'd 
& this, the diſorder is then without danger.” Yet the very learned Van 
Swieten (i), obſerves, that, in another part of his works, Hippocrates has ſet 
longer bounds for the termination of this diforder ; and has alſo ſhewn, that 
it does ſometimes happen to continue longer, by an accurately written ob- 
ſervation upon the tetanus, in confirmation thereof ; which is very ſimilar, in 
ſome things, to the above hiſtory of Valſalva. | 

4. As to the red ipots, with which the ſkin of the carcaſe was thickly be- 
ſet, would you account for them, according to the deciſions of Boerhaave (&), 

from the muſcles being too rigid, and excluding the blood,” which for 
that reaſon pour'd itſelf out under the ſkin, where the cellular coats of the 
- muſcles give leſs reſiſtance? For as to the redneſs of the lungs, and that 

more at the poſterior part, eſpecially as the blood, even after death, preſerv'd 
its fluidity, it need not much excite our admiration, But by reaſon of the 
blood being excluded from the muſcles, and ſtagnating more or leſs here and 
there, you will underſtand that there was a more eaſy ſecretion of the watry 


(e) In addit. obſ. 2. & in ſchol. (e) Sect. 5. aph. 6. 

(4) Obſ. 15. in ſchol. ' (4) De Medic. I. 4. c. 3. 

(%) Obſ. ead. (% Comm. in Boerh. aph. 5712, 

5 Obſ. 32. in ſchol. (4) Prælect. Acad. in Med, Inſtit. 5 732. 
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parts, which would give riſe to that great quantity of ſweat, and the extra- 
vaſation of ſerum into one or other of the cavities of the body; unleſs you 
would rather chuſe to ſuppoſe, that it was there collected, by reaſon of the 
paſſages through which it ought to have paſs'd, being contracted by the con- 
vulſion. And if you ſuſpect, that there were no other reaſons, for which 
ſerum ſhould be alto found in the brain, and conſequently ſuppoſe, that this 
was the effect, and not the cauſe, of the tetanus, eſpecially as there was but 
very little, and that only in one ventricle; I would have you, at the ſame 
time obſerve, that this was falt : which circumſtance Valſalva has by no means 
obſerv'd, in the ſerum of ihe thorax, and pericardium : and likewiſe that the 
greater, or at leaſt the extreme force of this convulſion appear'd particularly 
in one ſide of the body. 

5. A virgin, almoſt of the ſame age as the young man whoſe hiſtory I 
have juſt given, labouring under an acute fever, was ſeiz'd with a convul- 
ſion about the ſeventh day, ſo that being aſk'd a queſtion, ſhe laugh'd with 
the riſus ſardonicus; and the convullive motions were ſo vehement, that ſhe 
was oblig'd to be tied down in her bed. A delirium accompanied theſe 
motions. Yet all theſe ſymptoms were quieted an hour before death: which, 
as the reſpiration became every day more and more laborious, happen'd on 
the ninth day. A little ſerum was obſerv'd to flow out of the right ear of 
the body, after death. The cerebrum was, however, altogether found; nor 
was any 4 elſe remark'd in the head, except that when the dura mater 
was torn in ſome places, by pulling it away from the ſkull, a few drops of 
ſerum burſt forth; and that a little blood Lkewiſe, diluted with a large quan- 
tity of ſerum, had flow'd out from ſome very ſmall veſſels which were by ac- 
cident broken through. 

In the right cavity of the thorax, the lungs of which adher'd to the ſter- 
num, and to the ribs laterally, eight or nine ounces of ſerum had ſtagnated. 
And to the ſame lobe of the lungs, on the part oppoſite to the clavicle, a 
kind of matter had externally grown, of a middle nature betwixt fat and a 
gelatinous concretion, like that which ſometimes ſwims in the water found in 
hydrapic bodies; ſo that there might perhaps be ſome ſuſpicion, that this 
virgin had before the preſent diſeaſe, labour'd under an affection of the tho- 
rax, In each ventricle of the heart was contain'd a ſingle polypous concre- 
wg almoſt like mucus, but that in the right was larger than that in the 
eft. 

6. Although I am willing to allow, that the cauſe of convulſions ſo vehe- 
ment, might entirely eſcape our moſt intimate reſearches; I would not how- 
ever deny this, that thoſe few drops of ſerum might be of ſuch a nature, as 
to irritate the dura mater moſt violently ; and I have ſhewn, in the former 
letter (I), that all ſtimuli are to be eſtimated from their powers and proper- - 
ties, and not from their bulk. Nor indeed 1s it a romantic ſuppoſition, that 
the ſerum which is found in the brain of patients of this kind, is of ſuch a 
nature, that it may irritate; ſince, that it has been found to be ſalt, when its 
properties have been explor'd by the taſte, not only the preceding hiſtory 
teaches, but thoſe allo that you have in the Sepulchretum confirm (m), which 


(/) n. 11. (n) Sect. hac 13. obſ. 1. 
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produce marks * of a falt ſerum ” (1), and even * a ſerum acrid and brack. 
« iſh (o), a ſalt ſerum (p), a ſerous humour which bit the tongue very keenly,” 
Add to theſe alſo, that which Jobn Saltzmann () has publiſh'd, of a young 
man, who dying © of the moſt grievous convulſions, had ſuch a remarkable 
« quantity of a ſerous humour, under the -dura mater, more thin than 
« uſual, and of ſuch a ſharpneſs, ” that ic could corrode this membrane, 
and the interior lamina, of the additamentum of the os occipitis, and even 
the inferior lamina alſo; and by this means prepare an exit for ſelf, out of 
the cavity of the cranium. Wherefore I_think it is not at all improbable, 
that * the lymph ” of which Michael Bern. Valentinus (r) found a remark- 
able quantity in the ventricles of the brain of a little boy, „who at length 
« died of horrible convulſions,” was alſo of an acrid and irritating nature; 
and that the ſerum was of the ſame kind, in like manner, which is mention'd 
by me, in the obſervation I have given you already, and in the ſubſequent 
ones. 

7. A girl of five months of age was ſeiz' d with a fever, and a flux of the 
belly. The day after her ſeizure, a fever only remain'd. On the third day, 
ſhe was attack d by a violent cionic convulſion of the upper limbs: which 
was alſo extended to the poſterior muſcles of the thorax, but ſlightly; and 
more lightly ſtill to the glutzi. About the end of the fifth day, the con- 
vulſion remitted; but by intervals only; yet by no means diſcover'd itſelf 
when the child ſlept: however, a jaundice ſucceeded, in the mean time, 
through the whole body. The ſkin of the body, after death, was every 
where diſtinguiſn'd, but eſpecially on the back, with red ſpots inclin'd to 
blackneſs. | „ 

In the belly was nothing worthy of remark, except the inteſtinum rec- 
tum, which was ting'd with a black hue. In the thorax, the pericardium 

was full of water, and that yellow : but the right ventricle of the heart con- 
tain'd a polypous concretion, which reach'd to the pulmonary artery, and 
refembPd concreted mucus. The remaining part of the blood was altoge- 
ther fluid: yet, when expos'd to the air, after ſome time coagulated. Fi. 
nally, within the cranium all things ſeem'd to be extremely natural, except 
that between the dura and pia mater a ſerous humour was found, which had 
concreted about the ſanguiferous veſſels, in the form of a jelly. 

8. Did the convulfion remain quiet when the girl was aſleep, for this rea- 
ſon; becauſe ſhe ſlept? or was it rather, that ſhe ſlept becauſe the convulſion 
was quiet, which muſt otherwiſe have awak'd her when ſhe ſlept? Doubtleſs 
the latter of theſe opinions is the more probable, and brings back to my mind, 
the diſcourſe which paſs'd, in former years, betwixt me and that very learned 
phyſician, and, at the fame time, moſt humane man, Franceſco Serao, when 
he ſpoke of the utility of veſicatory medicines, as they call them here, even 
ſometimes in convulſions. He related a caſe of a boy of five years old, who 
liv'd at Naples, and who had fall'n into epileptic convulſions a year or two 
before, which recurr'd as often as the boy began to ſleep ; whence being 
made ſtupid, and paralytic in his legs, ſo that he could no longer walk upon 


(=) Obſ. z. (e) Obſ. 4. (7) AR. N. C. Tom. 2. obſ. 98. 
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them; and having us'd innumerable remedies in vain, he was cur'd by a ve. 
ſicatory medicine alone, being apply'd, as he had order'd, to the poſterior 
extremity of the ſagittal ſuture. For the paroxyſms, which were before in- 
numerable, began ſoon to be fewer, and leſs violent; and within fifteen days, 
they entirely left the patient, the power of ſtanding, and walking, at the 
| ſame time, returning to him. And the ſame learned gentleman confirm'd, 
that not only in this caſe, but at other times, in other patients, veſicatory 
applications had ſucceeded well with him againſt convulſions ; fo that Hip- 
pocrates ſeem'd to be in the right, when he aſſerted (5s), “ that convulſions 
« were brought on either from repletion or inanition:“ which two cauſes, 
Galen alſo laid down as the chief, though he ſometimes added another (2), 
which afterwards pleas'd the greater part of the phyſicians ſo much, that 
they rejected the two firſt; I mean, that which is drawn © from a biting and 
« thin humour gnawing the nervous parts ;” that is to ſay, from irritation, 
which is, nevertheleſs, by ſome learned men in our times, referr'd to the ar- 
ticle of repletion. However this is, certainly when convulſions are brought 
on from repletion, as in this boy, they will not be remov'd, unleſs that 
matter is taken away, which by overloading, or diſtracting the fibres, gave 
occaſion to their attacks. In this manner, nearly, faid he. 

But as to what concerns the other circumſtances, related in the hiſtory ; 
did the jaundice make its appearance in the conſtitution for this reaſon ; be- 
cauſe the convulſion had conftring'd even the biliary ducts, through which 
the bile, in order, perhaps, to produce a ſalutary flux, had already begun 
to low? Was the bile's being retain'd in the blood, in the number of thoſe 
cauſes, which aſſiſted to preſerve its fluidity ?. For that there were ſome foreign 
cauſes, conſpiring thereto, I think may be argu'd from the concretion of the 
blood, when expos'd to the air, whether from the watry particles, or from 
others, which kept up an inteſtine motion, being evaporated. I ſhould alſo 
be glad to aſcertain, if that blackneſs of the inteſtinum rectum was one of 
the effects of the convulſion; whether the canals of the veins being ſtreight- 
en'd, by delaying the blood only, or by obſtructing it ſo long as to cauſe a 
gangrene, had given riſe to this deprav'd colour. For as to the red ſpots in 
the ſkin, and the quantity of water in the pericardium, I have ſpoken ſuf- 
ficiently before (u) on theſe ſubjects. Laſt of all, as to no ſerum, but a 
kind of jelly, being found about the meninges ; do not underſtand it in ſuch 
a manner as if ſerum had been wanting there, having an eye to what I have 
before (x) written of the very thin, pellucid, and cellular lamellæ havin 
ſerum ſo intercepted between them, that by reaſon of their interpoſition, it 
appear'd in the form of a jelly. | 

9. A little boy, (born of a valetudinarian mother, who, eſpecially while 
ſhe was pregnant with this child, having been liable to various and compli- 
cated diſorders, had frequently, in order to quiet them, us'd, by the advice 
of the women about her, pretty liberal draughts of generous wine) was firſt 
taken with a ſcald head; after that, being troubl'd with a ſcabies, when the 
puſtules ceas'd to be moiſt, he was ſeiz d with a fever. But this fever leav- 
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ing the child, when the puſtules began again to weep a plentiful ichor, the 
ſcabies began to rage more grievouſly, and the infant to grow lean and thin. 

At length, after an interval of many days, the puſtules being again dried 
up, he was troubl'd wich a diarrhea, and convulſive motions frequently, 
within the ſpace of eight days ; and about the latter end of the eighth month 
of his life, when his inciſor teeth were about to cut through the gums, he 
died. 

All the viſcera of the belly were found, and the magnitude of the liver 
itſelf correſponded in proportion with the others. In the thorax, the right 
lobe of the lungs very clolely adher'd to the pleura all round ; yet both right 
and left were altogether uninjur'd, and undiſtinguiſh'd by any ſpots. The 
heart contain'd no polypous concretion. Between the meninges of the brain, 
a ſmall quantity of ſerum ſtagnated : and the poſterior part of the cerebrum 
itſelf, being not of a convex figure, ſeem'd rather to approach to a cubical 


10. It appears from this hiſtory, in the firſt place, of how much importance 
it is, that mothers, in the time of their pregnancy, ſhould have good health, 
nor take too freely of pure wine; and, ſecondly, that the ſcald-heads, and 
ſcabies of infants, ſhould not be unſeaſonably dried up. For dentition, as IL 
have before ſaid (y), actually brings on, not only diſtenſions of the nerves, 
but fluxes of the belly alſo ; which, however, provided they be within 
bounds, are of uſe in alleviating the other ſymptoms : but the former ſymp- 
toms prevail more than the latter, if at the ſame time the blood abounds 
with a quantity of irritating particles, which were wont to be thrown out by 
another way, as in this caſe. And that the external figure of the cerebrum, 
which is us'd to follow the form of the ſkull, may, when it is not natural, 
indicate ſomething alſo in the internal ſtructure, which is, in like manner, 
entirely foreign to the intention of nature, and which renders it more prone 
to diſeaſes, does not ſeem entirely to be denied, 3 

Thus far I have given you the obſervations of Valſalva; but now I go 
on to my own, beginning with two that I formerly made in conjunction with 
him, and committed to writing, which it was hardly. poſſible for him to do, 
as he was ſo greatly taken up with avocations. 

11. Bartholomew Manzoli, a marquis, and grave ſenator of Bologna, the 
ſame whom Valſalva (z) and I () have ſpoken of, on account of ſome co- 


lours, and other ſurpriſing appearances, flying before his eyes, was at the 


ſame time afflicted with other ſymptoms of diſeaſe, (which we then touch'd 
upon but briefly and ſlightly) in the following manner. He had formerly, 
when he was in the vigour of his life, expectorated ſuch matter, and at the 
ſame time was ſeiz'd with ſuch diſorders, that two very learned and eminent 
2 Fabri and Malphigi, believ'd him to be conſumptive. He eſcap'd, 
wever. After that, he was ſubject to the ſtone. And when he was become 
an elderly man, he was attack'd, about ſix years before death, with a vertigo, 
and other diſorders of that kind, in the head. But within the laſt year of 
his life, he was frequently, though ſlightly, ſeiz d both with convulſive and 
paralytic attacks, join'd with a particular numbneſs of the whole ſide, ſome- 
„) Epilt. 9. n. 4. & Epiſt in Samonic I. iſt, . 
p | 
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times of the right, and ſometimes of the left, but for the moſt part of the 
left; which numbneſs, when it at any time threaten'd a greater evil, was 
immediately reliev'd by blood being taken away from the oppoſite arm. He 
was, alſo, ſometimes troubl'd with a a difficulty of breathing. Afterwards, 
his legs began to ſwell, and break out into ſores, and at length to diſcharge 
a watry humour. But for almoſt a month before his death, the ſwelling be- 
gan to decreaſe ; at which time his urine was alſo diminiſh'd. There was now 
a continual difficulty of breathing, and in that difficulty a certain uneaſy ſen- 
fation, the ſeat of which the patient pointed out, about three fingers above 
the navel, but internally, whence he alſo ſaid the diſorder began, and was 
carried, as it were, upwards, as often as an acceſſion of more difficult reſpi- 
ration was impending : yet there was no thirſt, no ſenſe of weight, nor any 
thing elſe in the thorax, from which the patient ſhould ſuppoſe that he had 
water collected in the cavity thereof; ſo that he inſiſted upon it, when the 
phyſicians ſuſpected ſuch a thing, that he could not agree with them in their 
opinion, and choſe rather to accuſe convulſive diſorders of the ſtomach, to 
which he had been alſo ſometimes hable. In the mean while, his abdomen 
grew tumid; and convulſions, with a ſtammering of ſpeech, came upon him, 
eſpecially on the laſt days. Moreover, on the two laſt days, the ſtammering 
was much encreas'd, and what he ſaid was generally foreign to the purpoſe z 
and hanging down his head, as if he could no longer ſupport it, more violent 
convulſions, which at length began with a diſtortion of the mouth, ſoon 
carried off this nobleman... | 

The belly, though it was tumid alſo in the dead body, and a watry tumour 
diſtended the involucra of the ſubjected colon, nor water was wanting betwixt 
the integuments of the inguina, yet had itſelf none, or, at leaſt, very little 
moiſture effus'd : for the inteſtines being diſtended with air, had render'd the 
abdomen protuberating. The liver, both in colour and firmneſs, was ſome- 
what beyond the bounds of nature; but a little only: and the pelvis of each 
kidney contain'd granulated and yellowiſh calculi. Nor was any thing elſe 
obſerv'd in the belly. But the thorax was, on each ſide, full of the greateſt ' 
quantity of water imaginable z and in this cavity the lungs were of a purple 
colour, degenerating into black, yet no-where hard, or bearing any marks 

of the cicatrix of a paſt abſceſs, and ſcarcely at all adhering to the pleura, 
except by one very ſmall ſurface. In the pericardium was a great quantity 
of ſerum ; and in that the heart was very lax, and broad, and had, at its 
right ventricle, a ſmall polypous concretion. Finally, the ſkull being open'd, 
there was much water between the meninges, and not a little in the convo- 
luted furrows of the brain, where it ſcem'd to be ſomewhar more glutinous. 
There was alſo a little quantity at the baſis, and ſome in the ventricles. The 
plexus choroides were paliſh ; and in them were ſome tumid veſicles. The 
brain itſelf was pretty lax. 

12. Thoſe things which were remark'd in the carcaſe, being ſeen, and com- 
par'd with the hiſtory of the diſeaſe, Valſalva was ſo far from doubting, 
whether the water had been extravaſated in the head; long before it was ex- 
travaſated in the cheſt, - that he believ'd; it then: began at length to be depo- 
it. d in the laſt-mention'd cavity, when the former was ſo full, that it could 
admit no more; nearly in the ſame manner, to wit, as in Wounds of the 
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head, that are redundant with a quantity of pus, a part of which is fre- 
quently carried to ſome other part of the body, and er to the thorax 
itſelf. Be that as it will, this, however, at leaſt, it does not ſeem poſſible to 
deny, that then, particularly, the water was collected in the thorax, when 
the ſwelling of the legs falling, and the urine being diminiſh'd, a continual 
difficulty of breathing came on : although the convulſions alſo may ſeem to 
have conſpir'd therewith, to render this difficulty more grievous; that ſenſe 
of the diſorder, beginning three fingers breadth above the navel, but inter- 
nally, and thence aſcending to the thorax, perhaps indicating, that the cauſe 
of the convulſion was ſeated in the great plexus of the meſenteric nerves, 
But the caſe was differently explain'd by Valſalva, to wit, that the diaphragm 
being overloaded and irritated by the water, the appendages of it could not 
but be affected; for that a like ſenſe of uneaſineſs had been remark'd by him 
in a prieſt, at the very ſame place; and yet after death, nothing preter- 
natural was any-where found, except water in the thorax. However this is, 
certainly both explications refer to the parts which lie on the anterior ſurface 
of the lumbar vertebræ, or thoſe that are the neareſt to them. And that 
you may not imagine this ſituation to be too far back, and ſuppoſe it impro- 
bable, that the patient ſhould point out the ſpine, rather than the abdomen 
itſelf ; pray call to mind, how far that ſurface of the vertebra is diſtant from 
the extremities of their poſterior proceſſes, and how much it is cury'd, and 

rotuberates forwards into the cavity of the belly : ſo that I have ſeen the 
fardneſs of it more than once impoſe, not only upon patients themſelves, 
but even upon phyſicians, who were but little ſkill'd in anatomy. And this 
has happen'd particularly in lean and thin people, where they ſometimes, with 
God's leave, would fain have convinc'd me of there being a very remarkable 
hardneſs in the meſentery, which I have found by laying my hand upon it, 
to be nothing more than this anterior ſurface of the ſpine whereof we ſpeak. 
And I remember that, once, having call'd aſide a formerly celebrated phy- 
ſician, (as my cuſtom is on ſuch occafions) to admoniſh him of his miſtake, 
in this affair, he gave me great thanks for my admonitions, and bad adieu 
to the deſpiſers of anatomy. 

13. A man, of more than forty years of age, who was by occupation a 
hemp-dreſſer, being of a pallid countenance, but ſeemingly in good health, 
began, two years before, to have a ſwelling at the lower part of the cheſt, 
near the cartilago enſiformis; which, though it gave him no trouble, was 
not, however, agreeable. Wherefore, he applied many remedies, recom- 
mended by different perſons, but in vain; for the tumour grew nfore and 
more, though gradually: ſo that it now began to give ſome little uneaſineſs 
in drawing his breath. Fifty days before his death, he was attack'd with a 

in in the inferior vertebræ of the thorax, as if from ſomething that prick'd 

im, and was at the ſame time a weight upon him; and this pain ſometimes 
extended itſelf downwards to the loins, and ſometimes upwards to the ſca- 
pulæ. With theſe diſorders were join'd a laſſitude and weakneſs of the whole 
body. But eleven days before his death, his lower limb, on the right ſide, 
was ſeiz d with a numbneſs, and ſoon after, before any aſſiſtance could be 
brought, with a palſy ; yet in ſuch a manner, that the power of moving, 
rather than of feeling, was taken away. Three days after, he could not 
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make water; ſo that it was neceſſary to have it drawn off by the hand; which 
on the firſt few days, indeed, ſucceeded very well; but afterwards, either none 
at all was drawn forth, or if at any time the urine began to flow through 
the catheter with impetus, it immediately ſlopp'd, as if ſomething had op- 

s'd its progreſs. And, indeed, the extremity of the ſilver tube ſeem'd to 
— been obſtructed, by a kind of mucous, and almoſt purulent humour. 
Two things were alſo obſerv'd, when the catheter was firſt introduc'd : one, 
that there was ſome obſtruction near the bladder, which prevented the pipe 
flipping freely; the other, that the whole abdomen was tumid, and it was 
uncertain how long a time it had been ſo. The patient was thirſty ; and as 
he could not lie down now, by reaſon of the pain in his back, if he at- 
tempted it, he breath'd with much greater difficulty : yet his legs, and his 
feet, were not ſwell'd. In the midſt of theſe complaints, alſo, he began to 
be tortur'd with convulſions of the upper limbs, and with zonic convul- 
ſions of the trunk itſelf ; which recurr'd at intervals, and continu'd for a 
quarter of an hour, and at the ſame time excited both a vomiting of a yellow 
humour, and threw ſome little clouds over -the underſtanding, which was at 
other times very ſtrong and clear. And now the left lower limb, alſo, was 
taken with a palſy, in the ſame manner as the right. Finally, although the 
day before his death he was ſo exceedingly bad, that his pulſe could no more 
be perceiv'd, it return'd again, nevertheleſs, a few hours before death, and 
the patient ſeem'd to be a little better, and likely to drag on a while longer, 
But (what ought to make phyſicians cautious, eſpecially where convulſions 
are every now and then returning) he was ſoon after ſuddenly taken off by 
the return of the convulſions. 

In the belly we ſaw much water, and that turbid ; and the inteſtines were, 
in ſome places, join'd to one another, by a kind of flaccid membranes. The 
ſpleen, which was otherwiſe ſound, had a whiteneſs externally. The liver 
was of the ſame colour, except that, in the middle of its convex ſurface, a 
black ſpot appear'd, in the form of a circle, but not larger than to be co- 
ver'd with a farthing ; and under this was a cavity, not very deep, which 
was fill'd with half-coagulated blood. The left kidney, internally, not far 
from the beginnings of the pelvis, ſhew'd a little white pus. The bladder 
contain'd urine, but not in a great quantity : its membranes were become 
thicken'd, and the internal ſurface was diſtinguiſh'd with veſſels, which the 
ſtagnating blood had render'd extremely conſpicuous. In the urethra we 
look'd for, and found, that, which lying near the bladder, had ſomewhat re- 
ſiſted the paſſage of the catheter; for we found a kind of fleſhy fibrillz, 
which I remember alſo to have met with at other times, deſcending here and 
there, on the ſides of the ſeminal caruncle, in an oblique courſe, bur parallel 
to each other, and being there prominent through the internal ſurface of the 
urethra. The teſtes, and the coats that lay round them, and even the ſcrotum 
itſelf, were at that point of inflammation, which verges to gangrene. 

The tumour of the lower part of the breaſt, when I accurately examin'd 
it with my hand, before it was touch'd with a knife, ſeem'd to canſiſt en- 
tirely of the lower bone of the ſternum, and cartilages of the ribs. on the 
right ſide, which were annex'd to it, being curv'd outwards more than was. 
natural, by ſome force impelling from within, whatever that force 9 
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Nor did the diſſection diſprove my ſuppoſition ; but alſo ſhew'd, that the 
cauſe of this curvature was not immediately ſubjected to that bone, and the 
cartilages, but was even ſituated far off, in the very ſpine of the thorax, the 
figure of which we ſaw was not natural. But we firft met with theſe things 
only in the thorax, that were worthy of remark. In the pericardium was a 
turbid water, and not in ſmall quantity. At all the orifices of the heart were 
polypous concretions, of a white colour, prett, — in the auricles, and 
ſmall in the arteries. Throughout the internal ſurface of the aorta, were 
ſprinkb'd, here and there, ſmall beginnings of oſſification, white and ſome- 
what round, not yet hard, but the more thickly ſown, as it were, the nearer 
they approach'd to the heart. The veſſels of the diaphragm, even the 
ſmalleſt, were juſt as conſpicuous from the blood ſtagnating in them, as if 
they had been fill'd by an anatomical injection. . 

The upper part of the cranium, and the dura mater which lay under it, 
being taken away, a few drops of extravaſated blood were ſeen on the pia 
mater, under the vertex, and near to the left fide of the longitudinal finus : 
and the veſſels which crept through this ſame membrane, where it inveſts 
the right hemiſphere of the brain, were very much diſtended with blood, 
and of a black colour. In all the windings betwixt the convolutions of the 
brain, an almoſt limpid water ſtagnated. In the ventricles was ſcarcely any 
water. But at the great foramen of the occiput, was a large quantity, which 
made it natural to conclude, that it could not but have flow'd from thence, 
down into the tube of the ſpine ; from which the water did, in fact, pre- 
ſently flow out, when the ſpine was cut afunder, at the lower part of the 
thorax, The marrow was in that place white, and, as far as we could judge 
by the eyes, found alſo. This diſſection was perform'd about the middle of 
July, 1705, in the Hoſpital of Incurables, at Bologna, the celebrated Lau- 
rence Bonazoli, my friend, and pupil in diſſections, aſſiſting me therein, (as 
he generally did in moſt others, which I ſhall mention as being perform'd 
there) who at that time being a young man, bore the office of aſſiſtant phy- 
ſician there; but afterwards, very deſervedly, fill'd up the office in that ce- 
N college, which Valſalva, by diſſecting and demonſtrating, had before 
uſtain'd. 1 | 

14. This hiſtory relates to many diſeaſes. In the firſt place, to gibboſity, 
or incurvation of the ſpine, which but rarely begins to appear at that age, 
and which, I ſuppoſe, was the reaſon, why that ſwelling of the cheſt had 
impos'd on ſo many perſons, they not knowing, and even not ſuſpecting, in- 
deed, from whence it had its origin. And that the inflexion of the ſpine to 
one ſide, if it was not then begun, was at leaſt then encreas'd, that curvature 
of the cheſt, which did not exiſt before, and was the conſequence thereof, 
ſufficiently proves, But whether the beginning, or increaſe, of ſuch an in- 
flexion, is to be accounted for from a blow, a fall, or a ſtrain, rather than 
from an internal cauſe, is uncertain. 

The hiſtory relates, in the ſecond place, to pain of the back, which muſt 
be imputed to that inflexion already greatly encreas'd, or perhaps even to the 
water which had been collected in the tube of the ſpine, as Wepter () 


(5) Vid. Sepulch. T. 1. ſ. 15. in ſchol. ad obſ. 3. 
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judg'd in a ſimilar caſe. And to this water, doubtleſs, the palſy of the 
lower limbs is to be aſcrib'd; as alſo to the palſy affecting the nerves, that 
go to the muſcular coat of the bladder, and thoſe alſo, perhaps, which are 
partly diſtributed to the kidneys, that kind of double iſchuria 1s to be attri- 
buted; I mean, firſt, that of the bladder; and, in the next place, that of the 
kidneys; for, if the latter of theſe viſcera had gone on to diſcharge their of- 
fices compleatly, in the laſt days of the diſeaſe, a far greater quantity of wa- 
ter muſt have been found in the bladder. This caſe, therefore, relates to 
thoſe iſchuriæ and to the paralyſis. 6 

But beſides theſe, it relates alſo to the aſcites; for the production of which, 
the man's blood could certainly ſupply ſufficient matter, being extremely 
pale, though, perhaps, not ſo much from nature, as in conſequence of his 
trade; and how ſuch an occupation may hinder reſpiration, and conſequently 
the perfection of the blood, is not difficult to conceive : and has even been 
already ſhewn, on a preceding occaſion (c). Laſt of all, this hiſtory relates 
alſo to convulſions : and as theſe carried off the patient, I had rather, for 
this reaſon, that the hiſtory ſhould be chiefly conſider'd in this view. 

15. Theſe convulſions were not only external, but internal alſo, as the vo- 
mitings, which were join'd with them, ſhew'd. But the humour which was 
diſcharg'd thereby, was not of ſuch a kind, that it ſeem'd poſſible for it to 
have been the cauſe of the convulſions, as that brown” humour, or hu- 
mour like the juice of a leek,” which Galen (d) ſuppos'd to be the cauſe 
of the convulſions, for this reaſon, becauſe that being thrown up, they en- 
tirely ceas'd: with a humour of which kind, * zruginous and black,” 
Mercurialis writes, that * the fund of the ſtomach” was found “ entirely 
« filld” (e) in a young man, a native of Bergamo, who ſtudied at this uni- 
verſity, and whom the moſt violent convulſions had taken off, within twenty- 
four hours. But in the man, whoſe hiſtory we are now ſpeaking of, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the convulſions took their origin from the water ir- 
ritating the meninges, both of the ſpinal marrow, and brain; when, at 
length, the portion of urine, which was wont to be ſecreted, began to be 
retain'd in the blood, and the water was thereby render'd ſalt. And if all 
the nerves, which go to the muſcles of the lower limbs, had not been alto- 
gether reſolv'd; it is very probable, that they might, at leaſt, have been af - 
tected with ſome convulſion, if not ſo much as the upper limbs, and the 
trunk itſelf. You have, in the Sepulchretum (5), a celebrated hiſtory point- 
ed out, from the firſt book of the Epidemics, in which a woman, who, 
<« at firſt, began to have a pain in the loins,” having that pain extended to 
the neck and the head, had her right hand ſeiz'd with a weakneſs. and 
* convullion, after the manner of an apoplexy.” Interpreters allow both a 
paralyſis, and a convulſion of the ſame hand. But Valleſius, as you ſee in 
the ſame place, does not allow of them both at the ſame time: Duretus (g), 
indeed, at the ſame time, but the paralyſis in the nerve, and the convulſion 
in the muſcle; and Martianus (+), in oppoſition to both, allows them to. 


(e) Epiſt. 7. n. 1 (g) In Coac. I. 2. c. 12. n. 9. 
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have exiſted, both at the ſame time, and in the ſame nerve. If I might be 
allow'd to add any thing after ſuch great men, I think it cannot be deny'd, 
that both the affections might ſubſiſt, at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
; eſpecially as Martianus produces a clear obſervation of his own, relat- 
ing to this queſtion : but, that diſeaſes ſo diſſimilar in themſelves, are rather 
to be imputed to different nerves, than to the ſame. <4 
And for this reaſon I ſaid, that if, in the man of whom I ſpeak, theſe 
nerves had not been all entirely reſolv'd, that is, if ſome of them, which 
move any of the muſcles of the lower limb, or rather any ſmaller portions of 
one muſcle, which are incapable, by themſelves, of moving the whole limb ; 
if they, therefore, at leaſt, had been unaffected with a paralyſis, they might, 
upon a violent attack of the convulſions, in ſome meaſure, have contracted 
a part of the lower limbs. Certainly the very words of the Coacæ Præno- 
tiones, which Duretus explains by the example of that woman, ſeem'to Mar- 
tianus, as well as to Duretus alſo, not to ſignify an abſolute paralyſis, nor 
indeed to ſignify any other kind of convulſion, than flight convulſive mo- 
« tions.” But, as in the upper limbs of this man, there was nothing paraly- 
tic, that is, as all the nerves lay naked, open, and ſenſible to the vellicatin 
cauſe it is not at all to be wonder'd at, if very grievous convulſions, an 
ſuch as laſted for a quarter of an hour, that is, tronic convulſions, often at- 
tack d him. And as the cauſe of theſe, and of chlonic, that is to ſay, of 
convulſive motions, is the ſame ; they ſeem to differ in this one thing chiefly, 
that in the latter the convulſion acts after very ſhort intervals, and, as it were, 
alternately; but in the former it acts continually : although, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe, that it, perhaps, acts conſtantly in both; but that acting more mildly 
in the chionic, it is alternately overcome, either by the natural ſtrength, or 
weight of the parts: but that in the fonic, it acts moſt vehemently, fo that 
the effects of it, unleſs any thing elſe interrupt, ſhall conſtantly perſiſt, nor, 
as it ſeems, ſhall ſometimes be -overcome even by death itſelf. For what 
Cæſalpinus lays down is by no means perpetual (i), “that the carcaſſes of 
« thoſe who had died of convullions, were not at all tenſe, but relax'd.” 
But on the contrary, that ſometimes happens which Veſalius (c) * remem- 
« ber'd once to have ſeen,” that one fide & remain'd convuls'd even after 
« death, in a certain perſon, who had been wounded in the head :” and, to 
omit other examples, the celebrated Heiſter (/), while he was about to ex- 
amine farther, into the carcaſe of a man, who had died in the hoſpital at 
Noremberg of convulſions, after having demonſtrated the chirurgical ope- 
rations upon it, in the theatre at Altorf, found the abdominal muſcles, when 
he was about to examine the body internally, even then drawn fo much 
« inwards,” that the linea alba lay almoſt upon the vertebræ of the loins. 
18. But what that can be, which interrupts the action of the preſent cauſe, 
as we ſaid, ſo that the limbs be not again contracted, till after long intervals, 
is, for the moſt part, ſo obſcure, that it leaves room for no conjectures, but 
thoſe of ſuch a kind, that I ſaid I was entirely averſe to. If any thing, 
| however, in regard to the convulſions, is difficult to be explain'd ; certainly, 
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© ſome things are much more difficult of explanation, in a hiſtory which, if 
Valſalva had not left it in his papers, I ſhould, not eaſily believe, nor ſhould 
give you the deſcription of here. A boy of eight years old, having been 
long ſubject, but by intervals, to pains of the belly; at laſt, upon their re- 
turn, took mercurius dulcis, as it is call'd, preſcrib'd by an empiric indeed, 
but in a proper doſe enough: a little after, he became blind of both eyes, 
the upper, and lower limbs, and the head, were convuls'd on the right fide, 
and remain'd in the convuls'd poſture. After a few days, he recover'd the 
fight of his eyes, and, in a little time alſo, the motion of his head. Laſt of 
all, while he was attempting to walk, the lower limb, which had been 
convuls'd, was ſeiz d with a very great pain; yet, nevertheleſs, recover'd 
its natural motion. But then, immediately the upper limb, on the right 
fide, which had, in like manner, been, convuls'd before, as I have faid, 
was ſtill much more convuls'd, eſpecially at the flexure of the cubit: yet 
this convulſiòn alſo did immediately remit, and the hand only, at the extre- 
mity of the limb, remain*d — And now, if any one endeavour'd 
to extend all the fingers of this hand, then immediately the other healthy 
hand was ſeiz'd with convulſions, and was ſtrongly contracted : but, if one 
finger only was extended, immediately the correſponding finger in the other 
hand was convuls'd ; and the convulſion laſted as long in the one, as the 
violent extenſion was continu'd in the other. However, from the time that 
the boy was taken with convulſions, the pains of his belly return'd no more, 

17. A young man of one and twenty years of age, and, by trade, . a woal- 
comber, was feiz'd with a violent fever, to which a delirium alſo was added, 
ſo that it was neceſſary to tie him down in bed. His delirium having ſome 
remiſſion, he was brought into this hoſpital, where convulſive motions of his 
upper limbs, and ſubſultus rendinum in both the wriſts, were obſerv'd : in 
the blood, however, that was taken from him, no inflammatory cruſt ap- 
pear'd, but its ſubſtance was very denſe and compact. A very heavy ſopo- 
rific diſorder alſo came on; ſo that for the laſt three days, he lay without 
ſpeaking a word, and thus died. 

As | was to make uſe of this body, not only to demonſtrate to my pupils 
ſome things within the cranium, but alſo within the upper part of the ſpine, 
I firſt open'd the thorax, and finding nothing worthy of remark there, except 
that one of the lobes of the lungs was obſerv'd to be very hard, I remov'd 
theſe, and all the other viſcera, from the parts that were to be examin'd and 
demonſtrated ; and while I disjoin'd the fifth vertebra of the thorax from the 
ſixth, much water flow'd out of the tube of the ſpine. A little alſo ifſu'd 
out from the cranium ſoon after, when it was ſaw'd round about. And the 
upper part of the cranium, and the dura mater which lay under it, being re- 
mov'd, we ſaw the veſſels that creep through the pia mater, on the poſterior 
part of the left hemiſphere of the brain, to be diſtended with black blood 
(ſuch as had flow'd out in great quantity, when the veſſels of the neck were 
divided) ; and there alſo we faw, under the ſame pia mater, in ſome places, 
a kind of jelly, as it were, not without bubbles of air being interpos'd with 
it! notwithſtanding, there was not the leaſt bad ſmell in any part of the body, 
nor was it the time of the year, being about the middle of March 1745, 
when a carcaſe ſhould grow putrid in leſs than- three days. The brain being 
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diſſected, was found to be very hard, and ſhew'd, up and down in its me- 
dullary ſubſtance, bloody points, which preſently dilated themſelves into 
bloody drops, and were ample proofs of a great quantity of fluid blood. Bur 
even in the lateral ventricles, which contain'd ſcarcely any water, the plexus 
choroides were of a red colour, degenerating into black, And thele ven- 
tricles were ſhorter than uſual. This, however, was naturally ſo: but that 
which I ſhall relate to you now, aroſe from a diſorder, partly acute, and of 
a late date, partly flow, and of a long ſtanding. For it was owing to an 
acute diſorder, that the pineal gland was of a roſy colour; and to a chronic 
one, that the anterior, and poſterior ſurfaces. were not depreſs'd, as I have 
been us'd to ſee them, but rather turgid and full: or at leaſt, if this might 
happen from an acute diſorder, that hardneſs certainly muſt have been 
caus'd by a ſlow one, which was of ſuch a nature, that, upon perceiving it, 
I immediately ſuſpected, and, in reality, found, when I cut into the gland, 
that ſeveral ſmall kind of calculi were contain'd in it: among which, one 
reſembl'd a millet ſeed, both in magnitude and form, but was of the hard- 
neſs of bone, and, perhaps, of the nature too, as the ſmell of it, when ap- 
ply'd to the flame, ſeem'd to indicate. 

Finally; the ſpinal marrow being accurately inſpected, from the cranium 
down to the fifth thoracic vertebra, I ſaw all the veſſels, that ran upon its 
pia mater, fo very full of blood, eſpecially on the poſterior ſurface, that they 
ſeem'd like veſſels, which had been immoderately diſtended, by a red injec- 
tion. But I allo obſerv'd ſanguiferous veſſels, in the number of thoſe which 
attended the ſpinal nerves, eſpecially ſome of them, to be very turgid with 
blood. The abdomen I did not open. 

18. That the lobe of the lungs was very hard, does not at all relate to the 
laſt difeaſe, in which no ſymptoms of that viſcus being vitiated, were ob- 
ſerv'd. But, doubtleſs, it was either the remains of another diſorder, which 
had been very violent, or the baſis and foundation of a future one; which is 
not at all to be wonder'd at in a wool-comber. For wotkmen of this kind, 
are well known to be often affected in their lungs, and often to die, from 
ſuch diſeaſes ; by reaſon that they take into their trachea, the filthy vapour 
of the oil, in reſpiration, with which, not only their wool but themſelves 
are continually beſmear'd; and by reaſon alſo, that they ſpend their lives, 
almoſt naked, in hot places, and by the ſide of the burning ſtoves; from 
whence they often go out, when they are extremely hot, and at the ſame 
time half-naked, into the open air. Neither did the corpuſcles, found with- 
in the. pineal gland, any more than the hardneſs of the lungs, relate to the 
laſt diſeaſe, whether they were calculi, or rather in this ſubject, indeed, of a 
bony nature, according to the opinion of Scheidius, which I have mention'd 
before, in another place (). But the roſy colour of the pineal gland ſeem'd 
to have ariſen from the ſame cauſe, which had lately given occaſion to the 
blood's ſtagnating in the pia mater, and even in. the neighbouring plexus 
choroides, annex d thereto. And are we to ſuppoſe, that this cauſe was a 
convulſion, which, by corrugating the pia mater, had ſtreighten'd the blood- 
veſſels here and there, ſo that the circulation being retarded, theyneareſt 
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branches were diſtended ? For you ſee, that the ſame thing happen'd about 
the ſpinal marrow, on that part, which looks towards the brachial nerves, 
that were convuls'd: and you even fee, alſo, in the man whoſe hiſtory was 
given laſt before this (u), that there was the ſame diſtenſion of the veſſels, 
about one of the hemiſpheres of the brain: which Ll mention here, leſt you 
ſhould refer this appearance to the delirium alone, which had preceded. 
But as it is by no means certain, that a convulſion exiſted before the de- 
lirium; and as the veſſels may be diſtended with fluid blood, in ſome certain 
parts, rather than in others, in conſequence of the ſupine poſition of a dying, 
and dead man; I believe it will be better here to ſuppoſe, that, which is in- 
dicated by the great quantity of blood, flowing out from the veſſels of the 
neck, and by thoſe red points, which appear'd wherever you cut into the 
white ſubſtance of the cerebrum, and preſently dilated themſelves into 
bloody drops ; I mean, that all the veſſels of the brain, whatever had been 
the cauſe thereof, were diſtended with blood. And this blood, while it began 
to enlarge the ways for itſelf, here and there, through the very ſlender veſſels, 
ſeems to have excited a delirium, by-diſturbing the motion of the animal 
ſpirits, in the neareſt medullary fibres; but after it was gather'd together in 
ſuch a quantity, that by preſſing upon and overloading thoſe fibres, it ſerv'd 
to conſtringe them more and more, it ſeems then to have brought on ſleepineſs, 
and at length death. Yet it is certain, that there was at the ſame time a 
large quantity of water, eſpecially about the ſpinal marrow ; perhaps, becauſe 
the blood, by its quantity, had been the occaſion of remora to itſelf; and 
it was therefore extravaſated, from the time that the blood firſt began to be 
collected: and in this water nothing forbids us to ſuſpe& a power of velli- 
cating the meninges, according to the examples before-mention'd (o), leſs, 
however, than in the man ſpoken. of before; and what was above hinted{p), 
concerning the manner in which convulſive motions were brought on, leaves 
us alſo at liberty to conjecture on that ſubject. | 

19. A porter, who was an old man, or at leaſt hoary-headed, was brought 
into the ſame hoſpital, on the firſt of February, in the ſame year 1745. He 
was already without ſpeech, and almoſt without pulſe ; but not without con- 
vulſive motions. Wherefore he died on the ſame day. Nor was it poſſible 
to learn any thing farther of his diſeaſe, becauſe no ſurgeon or phyſician had 
viſited him at home, except one, who being call'd to him juſt before he was 
brought to the hoſpital, found him in the ſame ſtate that I have related. 

The body was carried into the theatre, as, except the hands being ſome- 
what tumid, and oedematous, and the upper part of the cheſt leſs high on 
the left than the right ſide, it ſeem'd very fit for the purpoſes of anatomy, 
which I was then teaching, eſpecially as it was large, muſcular, and brawny. 
Theſe things, however, which J ſhall recount to you, were more or leſs pre- 
ternatural. | 

In the belly, the liver was ſomewhat hard, and both internally and exter- 
nally, was variegated with a whitiſh, and dirty yellow, colour; and the 
gall-bladder was full of a bile that was green, but inclining to yellow. The 
ſpleen was large and turgid; and the membrane that inveſted it had, on 
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its convex ſurface, two bony ſcales, one of which was not very ſmall; but 
the ſubſtance of this viſcus, though of its uſual colour, was, however, ex- 
tremely lax, and had almoſt the conſiſtence of a poultice. One of the kid- 
neys might have been compar'd with the leaf ot aſarum, in its figure, and 
that with much more propriety than has frequently been done at other times, 
by many perſons ; for it was much more ſhort than the other, more contra ted 
into itfelf, and incurvated. It had, moreover, not only a ſmall hydatid on 
the top of it, but even under its proper membrane, at the other extremity, 
two cavities, not ſmall, and full of moiſture, ſuch as I have deſcrib'd in the 
Adverſaria (q), and Willis alſo has deſcrib'd, as you ſee in this very ſection 
of the Sepulchretum (r). The bladder, when it was inflated, exhibited a 
figure, which has, indeed, been obſery'd by me (5); but ſhew'd, at the ſame 
time, a ſmallneſs much to be wonder'd at in fo large a body, if I had not, 
cutting into it, found the partetes very thick, and for that reaſon not 

eaſily to be extended: fo that, though the bladder was in other reſpects ſound, 
{ ſhould make no doubt, but the patient had labour'd under ſome diſorders, 
in which the urine was concern'd; as the relation I have given you ſeems to 

ove. | 

Pra he integuments and muſcles being taken from the cheſt, it was manifeſt, 
that the upper part of the ſternum was not carried ſo high on the left ſide, as 
on the right; and that the left clavicle was, for that reaſon, join'd to the 
ſternum lower than the right: ſo that, for this reaſon, you would rather be- 
lieve this formation to have exiſted from the womb, than that it had been 
caus'd by his having carried too heavy loads on his left ſhoulder, when a boy. 
The lungs, on their poſterior ſurface, were not only red, which is cuſtomary 
with them, but they were alſo harder than uſual ; yet fo far, as to be the 
remaining proof of ſome diſorder only, that they had formerly undergone, 
and certainly not of the laſt. While I look'd upon the lungs anteriorly, I 
obſerv'd an appearance, which I never had ſeen before. For betwixt the 
right ſuperior and inferior lobes, a body was interpos'd, an inch and half 
broad, and three or four inches long, and white, as if it had been compos'd 
of fat, being intercepted betwixt certain membranes. But, on examining 
into it more diligently, when I perceiv'd the branches within it, made up of 
the uſual cartilaginous ſections of circles, and finally connected to the right 
bronchia, and even continu'd therefrom ; I plainly perceiv*d, that it had been 
formerly that third little, or middle lobule, of the right lobe of the lungs, 
which, from ſome cauſe or other, being in a manner effete and dead, was fo 
contracted in its ſubſtance and its veſſels, that it no more reſembl'd the lungs, 
either in colour, in ſoftneſs, or in ſtructure. Within the pericardium, which 
was harder than uſual, the heart was cover'd with fat; and the valvule tri- 
cuſpides, and mitrales, had their lower borders, as I have often ſeen them at 
other times, very thick and hard, and a little tuberous here and there, as if 
their ſubſtance had been fill'd with glands. And the ſemilunar valves were 
not only here and there hard, but even in ſome places bony; ſo that it was 
lefs to be wonder'd at afterwards, that ↄn the internal ſurface of the aorta, 
doth near to the heart, and at a diſtance from it, to wit, even in the iliacs, 
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white ſpots ſprinkl'd here and there ſhould occur, as the marks of future oſ- 
ſifications. The diaphragm, whichever ſurface you look'd upon, whether 

in its ſituation, or taken out of it, had in every reſpect the foramen, through 
- which the œſophagus paſles to the ſtomach, much ſhorter than it is wont to 
be, infomuch that I never remember to have ſeen the like. Finally, the 
cranium, when it was ſaw'd through, had a little water flowing out from its 
cavity. Looking upon the cerebrum, 1 ſaw the appearance of a jelly, under 
the pia mater; and the veſſels, which creep through the parietes of the lateral 
ventricles, very turgid with blood. But there was nothing elſe worthy of 
obſervation in the diſſection. 

20. Paſſing by other circumſtances, which I put down, in order to make 
the hiſtory compleat, although ſome of the appearances relate to different 
parts of this work; theſe laſt few things remain to be faid, which may ſeem 
to refer to the cauſe of convulſive motions, But if you would rather chule 
to conjecture differently on the ſubject, I will not be againſt it. For he was 
very weak, and very near death, when theſe convulſive motions were obſerv'd. 
And Boerhaave ſays( :), In the greateſt debility, and in an animal who is about 
« to die, ſpaſms and convulſions are wont to precede ;” not becaule the force 
of the muſcles, in contracting themſelves, is encreas'd, but becauſe the force 
of their antagoniſts is diminiſh'd, as in a palſy. And there are ſome who 
refer to this thoſe prognoſtics of Hippocrates : © A convulſion from a hæ- 
morrhage is fatal,” in aphoriſm the fifth, number two; „ a convulſion from 
« taking too much hellebore is fatal,” in the ſame place, number one. And 
though the names of theſe . perſons have partly flipt my memory, yet you, 
perhaps, will not be very diſtant from the truth, if that convulſion, which 
Hippocrates ſoon after pronounces © bad (),“ that is, when ſucceeding either 
a too great evacuation of blood, or a too great evacuation by the inteſtines, 
you, at leaſt ſometimes, attribute to ſo great a want of blood and ſpirits, that 
as they are not able go flow into all the muſcles equally, theſe into which they 
are carried in leſs quantity give way, while thoſe into which they are carried 
in greater quantity exceed and overcome ; and this, if it continue, gives the 
idea of a tonic canvullion : yet if the contractions are not permanent, but 
are by turns, in different muſcles, which in that laſt perturbation of na- 
ture, it is eaſy to imagine, then you have an expreſs image of ſubſultus, 
and chlonic convulſion. For that is by no means truly and properly a con- 
vulſion, where the muſcles contract themſelves, by reaſon of the reſolution, 
or palſy, of their antagoniſts ; and when they are contracted, can eaſily, and 
without pain, be extended by the hands being applied for that purpoſe. In 
this man, therefore, if you would have it, that there was a kind of image, 
or ſhadow, of convulſive motions, rather than convullive motions themſelves, 
by reaſon of his great weakneſs, I ſhall not violently controvert your opinion. 

21. But that true convulſions, and thoſe which are properly 10 call'd, 
may be excited without any intervening palſy, as for inſtance from punc- 
tures, and vellications of the nerves, both in wounded men, and in beaſts, 
but eſpecially in beaſts, for the ſake of experiment, is extremely well known 
to every body. And this the pain alſo confirms, that is join'd with the tonic 
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convulſion, at that time particularly, when any one endeavours, as I ſaid 
before, to extend the contracted limb with his hand, and reduce it to its na- 
tural · poſition. And this the method of cure alſo confirms, which in a pally 
would certainly be of the higheſt prejudice. I remember to have heard 
from Albertini, of a wicked chymiſt, who took more pains and labour to 
prepare the moſt inſtantaneous poiſon, than others do to prepare the moſt 
ipeedy remedies ; and if he could have brought this to perfection, he hop'd 
it would kill by its very vapour. This wicked wretch then having thrown 
many and various things together into a mattraſs, of which it 1s better not 
to mention the names (for phyſicians have imprudently committed many of 
theſe things to writing, and ſome of them in particular, things which I wiſh 
could be aboliſh'd) and having by a length of time, and by much art and 
toi), chang'd them from a bad to a much worſe and more noxious nature; 
reap'd himſelf the firſt fruits of his wickedneſs. Fer his veſſel having fall'n, 
in being broken, as it was carried from one place to 2nother, and he being 
almoſt diſtracted at the loſs of his time, labour, and expences, was pre- 
ſumptuous enough to take up with a ſponge what he could of the liquor that 
had been ſpilt, and to preſs it out into another veſſel, No ſooner had he 
done it, but behold he was immediately ſeiz'd with convulſions fo violent, 
that being haſtily carried to bed, he was preſently thrown out of the bed, 
upon the floor, by the violence thereof; and there Albertini, being ſent for 
with ſpeed, found him writhing himſelf like a ſerpent, with his eyes almoſt 
ſtarting forth from his head, and bellowing in a horrid manner, with his 
tongue hanging out from his mouth. In this very deſperate caſe, having 
us'd many remedies, he found nothing of equal advantage with that of bath- 
ing him all over in warm oil, by letting him down into a veſſel prepar'd for 
that purpoſe; for by this means his convulſions were quieted. But Anthony 
Valliſneri related to me, that when a nobleman had already labovr'd with 
convulſive affections for a whole year, nor any thing elſe had been of ſervice 
to him; he had ſucceeded in the cure, by ordering only, that he ſhould ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to take every night, inſtead of ſupper, two ounces of oil of 
almonds recently expreſs'd. But on fo obvious a ſubject, let it be ſufficient 
to have made mention of theſe two examples, which I receiv'd from two very 
celebrated men, one of an acute, and the other of a chronic, diſeaſe. Thus 
far of convulſions. Of the palſy 1 ſhall write to you in the next letter. 
Farewel. 


Jo En 


LETTER the ELEVENTH. 
| On the Palſy, 


1 HAT convulſion, of which I wrote in the laſt letter, is to the epi- 
lepſy, the ſame is palſy, of which I ſhall write at preſert, to the 
apoplexy. For as to the ſection which ſucceeds next in the Sepulchretum, 
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de Stupore, Torpore, Trem:re, Horrore, Rigore, Anxietate, doubtleſs you per- 
ceive, that ſome of theſe diſorders belong to the palſy, ſome to convulſion, 
and ſome ſhou'd be plac'd under other heads: and this the obſervations alſo 
in that ſection, when compar'd, demonſtrate, inaſmuch as, a few of the prin- 
cipal only excepted, ſome of them are taken from one ſection, and ſome 
from another, as you will ſce. And indeed that fifteenth ſection, which is 
entitled de Paralyſi, has many in like manner, which are transferr'd from 
other places. But I, however, ſhall preſerve my cuſtom, and ſhall bring 
over again in this place, under the head of palſy, none of the obſervations 
which I have already given you, under the head of apoplexy ; nor ſhall I 
take any from thoſe that relate to blows and wounds, which you will receive 


hereafter. Wherefore I ſhall give you only three from Valſalva's papers, 


and four from mine. 

2. An old man of ſixty, being troubPd with a flux of the belly, join'd. 
with gripings, and continual watchings beſides, anointed his belly with oil 
of quinces. And although the flux continu'd quite to the time of his death, 
yet on the following night, without any previous ſymptom of his head, he 
was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with an hemiplegia, ſo that the whole right ſide of his 
body remain'd immoveable. On the firſt day, however, after bleeding, and 
irritating medicines being applied to the ſoles of his feet, he could move 
both his hand and his foot a little; yet the day after could not move them 
at all, As to the other parts, his right eye was half-ſhut, his cheeks were 
red, he ſcarcely ſpoke at all, and when he did, he ſtammer'd; but he an- 


ſwer'd, in ſuch a manner, by nods and ſigns, to thoſe who aſk'd him quel- , 


tions, that you might perceive his internal ſenſes to be ſtrong and perfect. 
In the beginning — the diſorder his reſpiration was eaſy; but it became dif- 
ficult a day or two before his death, which happen'd on the beginning of the 
fourth day. 


While the brain was taken out from the cranium, and eſpecially while the 


infundibulum was divided from the pituitary gland, a limpid ſerum, and a 
fluid blood came forth. On the left, and by the ſides of the ſanguiferous 
veſſels of the meninges, a little matter was obſerv'd, which had the appear- 
ance of a jelly. And on the ſame ſide, in like manner, under the pia mater, 
the very ſubſtance of the brain ſeem'd to be a little eroded in two places : 
which was more manifeſt in the ventricle of the ſame ſide. For the corpus 
ſtriatum was found to be entirely ſeparated from the remainder of the cere- 
brum, by reaſon of an eroſion, perhaps brought on by ſerum which ſtagnated 
in the ventricles, | 

3. But whatever was the cauſe of this ſeparation of the corpus ſtriatum, 
J have already ſhewn you in the third letter (a), which, 1 ſent you, how often 
a hemiplegia is wont to happen from an injury in one or other of theſe bo- 
dies, or their neighbourhood, Add to this, what the Sepulchretum teaches (5), 
that Willis alſo Kids ſometimes examin'd the bodies “ of thoſe who died 
« after a long palſy, and a very grievous reſolution of the nerves, had al- 
% ways found theſe bodies leſs firm than others in the brain, being diſco- 
* Jour'd like lees of oil, and having their ſtriæ greatly obliterated.” 


(a) n. 18, (5) SeR, hac 15. obſ. 1, 


4. Another 


| 
\ 
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4: Another old man, of the ſame age, fell down ſuddenly, at the ſame 
time loſt the power of moving, and feeling, in the right fide of his body. 
When he was aſk'd queſtions, he ſcarcely anſwer'd at all; yet what he did 
ſay was with ſtammering. In all the time that he ſurviv'd this ſtroke, he 
made but little water, and never went to ſtool without the aſſiſtance of glyſters. 
Finally, in the beginning of the 2 iſt day, a difficult reſpiration coming on, 
he died. The thorax being open'd, the lungs, but eſpecially the right lobe, 
were found to have been ſeiz d with a phlegmon, in their poſterior parts. 
The ventricles of the heart contain'd ſmall polypous concretions, which ex- 
tended themſelves into the neighb'ring veſſels. In ſawing through the cranium, 
the dura mater being wounded, a limpid water flow'd out. The ſame kind 
of water was found in the right ventricle of the brain ; but in the left, ir 
was ting'd with an #ruginous colour, and had form'd an ulcerous cavity in 
the baſis thereof. 

5. The corpus ſtriatum, you know, makes up, in great part, the baſis of 
the lateral ventricle. The injury of this part, or thoſe about it, being leſs, or 
leſs acute, than in the former caſe, might ſuffer this man to drag on his life 
a little longer than the pther. But did the æruginous water produce that 
ulcer? or was the water itſelf produc'd by the ulcer? As it was limpid in 
the right ventricle, it ſeems that it muſt have been ting'd with that colour 
by the ulcer; which, perhaps, Willis would have thought very favourable to 
his opinion, inaſmuch as he believ'd, that / an extraneous, and, as it were, 
« vitriolic matter, was always“ the cauſe of a paralyſis of that kind, which 
opinion is alſo mention'd in the Sepulchretum (c). But what I imagine that 
ulcer to have been, I will point out below (4). 

6. An old man of ſeventy, who had been very voracious in his diet, being 
ſeiz d with an apoplexy long before, and after that with a palſy of the whole 
right ſide of the body, was frequently agitated on the other ſide with con- 
vulſions. His ſenſes were alſo affected; and he ſometimes diſcharg'd calculi 
with his urine. The abdomen being open'd after death, the omentum was 
ſeen to be fo far drawn upwards, as to cover the whole, anterior part of the 
ſtomach. But the left lobe of the liver, which is us'd to lie over a part of 
the ſtomach, ſcarcely touch'd it at all, in conſequence of being drawn up by 
the diaphragm, to which it was firmly attach'd. Moteover, the ſtomach, 
although it was corrugated, was, however, when extended, much bigger 
than it generally is. And the ſpleen was evidently twice as big as it ought 
to have been, and of a very dark colour. In the left kidney were found 
four ſtones ; one of the bigneſs of a cheſnut, the others leſs, The thorax 
was not at all open'd. While the brain was taken out of the cranium, ſome 
ſerum, which was contain'd betwixt the dura and pia mater, flow'd out. In 
the left ventricle, the plexus choroides had in it a body of the bigneſs of 
a horſe-bean, made up of ſeveral hydatids : and under. the ſame ventricle 
was a ſinus, the fides of which conſiſted of the ſubſtance of the cerebrum, that 
was yellow and flaccid, and ſeem'd allo to be corrupted. 

7. This third old man, as he was more advanc'd in years than the other, 
and beſides, had been more voracious in his appetite, which the ſize of the 


(c) Schol. ad hujus SeR, obſ. 2. (d) N. 8. 
8 ſtomach 
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ftomach confirm'd, was not only ſeiz'd with a hemiplegia, as others had been, 
but alſo with © diſorders of the kidneys and apoplexy,” which Hippocrates 
has, on other occaſions, number'd among the diſorders of old men (e); add 
to theſe, likewiſe, that his underſtanding was impair'd ; and finally, that he 
had convulſive motions in the left part of his body; and theſe I ſuppoſe had 
their origin from a ſalt ſerum ; which, as it lay between the meninges, ſo 
by irritating both ſides of the brain, muſt have brought on convulſions in 
the right ſide, as well as in the left, if this had not been previouſly paraly- 
tic. But you ſee, alſo, in this caſe, that the cauſe of the paralyſis lay under 
the lateral ventricle, or, in other words, under the corpus ſtriatum, and its 
neighbourhood. And the reaſon I have for including the neighbouring parts 
of this body, I draw from many obſervations, produc'd in other places; but 
particularly from that which is given us by Chrittian Vater (F), who, after a 
palſy of one arm, found a little bone, or a very hard gypſeous concretion, in 
the oppoſite thalamus of the optic nerve. 

8. | do not in the leaſt doubt, but that the ſame injury of the brain, 
which I deſcrib'd in this laſt old man, was, at once, the cauſe of the long- 
continu'd hemiplegia, and of the preceding apoplexy, bearing in mind 
what, from the obſervations and opinion of Brunnerus, I have already writ- 
ren to you on another occaſion (g). And I certainly believe, that what Val- 
ſalva has there call'd a ſinus, the parictes of which were made up of the 
corrupt ſubſtance of the brain, was, in fact, a ſmall cavern, that had been 
formerly and ſuddenly produc'd, in the ſame manner that I Have already ex- 
plain'd to you in another letter (H): and which, ſince then, had, by the help 
of art, but ſtill more by the help of nature, contracted itſelf into the form 
of a ſinus. So J imagin'd, that the leſſer cavern, full of half-dry'd mucus, 
which I deſcrib'd as being found, together with a much larger, which was 
fill'd with blood, in an apoplectic woman (i), was to be referr'd to the ſame 
claſs. Nor ſhould I, perhaps, be very far wide of the truth, if I ſhould ſay, 
that thoſe two caverns alſo, were nearly of the ſame kind, which, when I 
treated of the epilepſy (e), I took notice of, one in a man, and in like man- 
ner, one in a woman; in her, leſs, and full of ſerum, which was in part 
black, and had, as it were, ſome threads floating in it; but, in him, larger, 
and containing, within unequal parietes, a portion of blood mix'd with the 
ſerum : although there, indeed, 1 choſe rather, that they ſhould be com- 
prehended under the general name of impoſthume or abſceſs, as the one 
might ſeem to ariſe from the blow that had been given; and the orher, gra- 
dually, from the lues venerea : which was, perhaps, the reaſon, not to ſay 
any thing of the ſituation of either, why, to the other diſorders, an apoplexy 
or palſy of the limbs was not added. And to the ſame purpoſe, is the ob- 
ſervation we read in Brunnervs (/), of a calf, in the ſubſtance of whoſe 
brain, three hydatids were found, of the bignels of a pigeon's egg, and full 
of a tranſparent water; yet, in this animal, no apoplexy had been brought 


(e) Sect. 3. Aph. 31. (i) Ibid. n. 6. 
% Eph. N. C. Dec. 3. A. 9. & 10. obſ. (4) Epiſt. 9. n. 20, & 23. 
165. (!) Sepulchr, J. 1. f. 16, in Addit, ſchol. 
(2) Epiſt. 2. n. 16. ad obſ. 12. 
(5) Epiſt. 3. n. 3, 8, 9. 
Vor. I. H h On, 
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on, but a vertigo only. However, although ſome caverns may be produc'd 
gradually, and by ſerum, rather than by blood, it does not therefore follow, 
that they may not be form'd from the coats of the veſſels of the brain be- 
ing eroded, or ruptur'd. They even may be form'd therefrom, ſo that the 
eroſion, or rupture, be but flight, and the blood gently exude, rather than 
break forth with violence, and in a large quantity at once ; provided, at the 
ſame time, it be alſo ſerous, rather than thick: to which the nature of the 
blood itſelf, in ſome bodies, contributes, when it is more watry, leſs in its 
quantity, and ſlower in its motion than uſual. But if theſe caverns are 1 2 
tur'd ; they may ſeem, in the bodies after death, to have been nothing elſe 
but ulcers, much the ſame as thoſe which are fill'd up with blood (m): and 
this, I ſuppoſe, had happen'd in the ſecond old man, whoſe hiſtory is above 
deſcrib'd (u), by which means the water was ting'd with an æruginous colour, 
For in the firſt (o), the fluid blood burſting forth, with the limpid ſerum, 
indicates that a cavern, which had ſeparated the corpus ſtriatum from the 
other part of the brain, had been ſuperadded to thoſe which are more gradu- 
ally form'd, as I have explain'd in the third letter (p). | 
9. And when you ſhall have conſider'd all theſe things well; I would then 
have you read that obſervation of Wepfer's, in the Sepulchretum (g), 
wherein he deſcribes the diſſection of a virgin, who died hemiplectic, and 
gives an account of two caverns, in the right ventricle of the brain; one not 
yet open'd, of the bigneſs of a hen's egg; another which, though he had 
broken into it by accident, as he was opening the ventricle, yet he ſuppos'd, 
as far as he could eſtimate, from the quantity of turbid water that flow'd 
out therefrom, which was of the ſame kind, as he alſo found in the firſt, 
that it could © not have been much leſs” than the other, as he ſubjoins in 
the annex'd ſcholia : he moreover ſays, that the corpora ſtriata, and a por- 
tion of the corpus calloſum at the fundus and ſides of the ventricle, had 
_ appear'd unequal, ulcerated, and in a manner lacerated.” But if you at- 
tend cloſely to all the circumſtances, it will Be eaſy to perceive, that © the 
« {urface which appear'd unequal, and in a manner corroded and ulcerated,” 
was not on the outſide of, but within, the ruptur'd cavern. For if the one 
cavern had been, like the other, whole and entire, and“ inveſted with a 
% coat peculiar to itſelf, of the thickneſs of a crow quill ;” or at leaſt, if like 
the other, it had been * included in a follicle,” as he ſeems to hint, when 
he calls both the caverns folliculi; he would then certainly have deſcrib'd, 
both the coat, and the ſituation of this cavern, as well as of the other, nor 
would have been conſtrain'd © to conjecture” the bigneſs thereof, from 
the quantity of water alone. For which reaſon I ſhould believe, that this 
cavern was, properly ſpeaking, inveſted with no follicle ; but that its pa- 
rietes were made up of the very ſame ſubſtance, which after the rupture of 
the cavern, appear'd in a manner corroded, and ulcerated. | 
10. However the doctrine of Valſalva (r), which I have before ſpoken in 
commendation of, is confirm'd by this obſervation of Wepfer, as well as by 
the three foregoing diſſections of the old men. For the hemiplegia had been 
in the left fide of the body, whereas the injury, as we have ſeen, was on the 


() Epiſt. 3. n. 3. (2) n. 4. () Sect. hac 15. obſ. 
(o) n. 2. () r. 3. 8. 3 (r) Epiſt. 3. 2 Sg i 
right 
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right ſide of the brain: and this is what I had never attended to, till I look'd 
over, very accurately, this ſection of the Sepulchretum ; nor yet in another 
obſervation, inſerted in the ſame place, from John Bauhin (s), where the pa- 
ralyſis was found to be in the left ſide, but the impoſthume in the right fide 
of the brain. Yet ſurely it is not ſo much to be wonder'd at, that theſe 
things ſhould have eſcap'd me, as that Wepfer, who had obſerv'd the cir- 
cumitance once, and again (7), ſhould have taken fo little notice of it. For 
he ſays (u), „ do not indeed deny, that thoſe tumours of the right ventri- 
« cle may, in ſome meaſure, have conſpir'd to the production of a hemi- 
« plegia in the left fide; for I myſelf, with many others, have obſery'd, that 
« one (ide of the brain being affected, the oppoſite ſide of the body had 
« been ſeiz'd with a palſy : but I believe that the concomitant, and perhaps 
«+ primary cauſe, of the hemiplegia, in theſe caſes, was ſerum ;” without 
doubt, that with which he thought, the ſmall pores of the brain were after- 
wards obſtructed. If he had not ſaid, that he had obſerv'd it, (with many 
« others,” it might perhaps be ſuſpected, that he had obſerv'd it from a 
long ſeries of diſſections, where it happen'd from an internal cauſe, as Val- 
ſalva has done ſince him. But now we naturally underſtand, that Wepfer 
had ſeen the ſame thing that many others” had ſeen before him; I mean, 
that this contralt betwixt the injury of the brain, and the palſy of the body, 
had been frequently the conſequence of blows and of wounds. Moreover, 
he does not only attribute but little to theſe tumours, which had compreſs'd 
the right ſide of the brain ſo long, and conſequently prevented, or at leaſt 
diminiſh'd, the influx of animal ſpirits, into the left part of the ſpinal mar- 
row, for a long time; but he even did not think, that there was much more 
to be attributed to this part of the ſpinal marrow, which for that reaſon, per- 
haps, ** ſeem'd leſs than the right.” His words are, Nor does it much 
e help forwards the demonſtration of this ſubject, that the left part of the 
<« ſpinal marrow was leſs than the right; for if it had been any thing preter- 
<« natural, the foot muſt have been incapable of motion equally with the 
« arm;” as if, in fact, this difference did not frequently occur in perſons 
who are afflicted with a hemiplegia, nor he himſelf had a little before pointed 
out the cauſe of this difference, in a diſorder of the axillary nerves, which 
Vas very refractory to all remedies; ** which axillary nerves,” ſays he, are 
« more ſlender and more tender than the nerves that go down from the os 
« ſacrum to the thighs and the feet.” For as to his ſaying, that the me- 
* thod of cure, which depended on diſcuſſing, abſorbing, and evacuating 
© the ſerum,” was the method which ſucceeded; there is no doubt but it 
ſucceeded by drawing downwards, and diverting the ſerum, by which the 
tumours had been betore, I ſuppoſe, much more diſtended, nature firſt lend- 
ing her aſſiſtance, by promoting * a very frequent and copious diſcharge by 
* urinez” and not by this only, but by other diſorders allo; to wir, by the 
aſcites, and by a conſiderable cedematous tumour, and by a quantity of yel- 
low water being redundant betwixt the meninges, which by diverting the af- 


flux of ſerum, would prevent the encreaſe of thoſe tumours that mult other- 
wile have happen'd. 


(-) 18. (%) Vid. Epiſt. cit. 3. n. 17. () in Schol, ad cit, obſ. 
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But I would have you conſider all I have faid in ſuch a light, as to-under- 
ſtand, that I do not intend any enmity againſt Wepfer, whoſe memory and 
great merits you are not ignorant that I hold in high eſteem; but I ſay this 
agreeably to the plan I have laid down ro myſelf, not to conceal any of my 
conjectures from you, whatever they may be, upon theſe ſubjects; and to 
which I would not have you give more credit, than you pleaſe, or ſhall think 
they deſerve. But having given the hiſtories | promis'd you from Valſalva, 
let us now proceed to mine. | | N 
11. A'huſbandman; about forty years of age, from his appearance, lay 
ill in the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte at Bologna. He had been firſt ſeiz d 
with an unfix'd pain in the thorax, attended with a ſenſe of pricking; after 
that with a paralyſis of the tongue, and of his right limbs, ſo however, that 
he had ftill ſome motion left. Ar firſt he ſeem'd to know his acquaintance, 
and underſtand; but ſoon after, neither the one, nor the other. His pulſe 
was vehement and frequent, but equal. His reſpiration, except when he 
drew near to his death, was not bad. His abdomen being open'd after death, 
exhibited a ſpleen larger than any I had ever before ſeen, every thing elſe in 
the judgment of the ſenſes being ſound ; but the lower edge of the liver was 
a little livid, The thorax, in both of its cavities, had a ſmall quantity of 
bloody water, and the lungs adher'd to the pleura ; on their poſterior fur- 
faces; however, though they were red, withinſide, and without, they were 
not hard. In the pericardium was a thick water, but in ſmall-quantity, and 
like, in colour, to that in which freſh meat has been waſh'd. The heart 
itſelf was flaccid, in the ſame manner as the reſt of the muſcles, and in its 
right auricle, and ventricle, was a large polypous concretion, like a yellow- 
iſh mucus. Burt another, which was contain'd in the pulmonary vein, was 
firmer than this, aſcending, as if it were from a kind of baſis, from an ex- 
creſcence to which it was connected. of a cineritious colour, and growing to 
the ſubſtance of the valvulæ mitrales. TI 158336 ©! | | 

While the brain was taken out of the cranium, ſome water burſt forth 
from between the dura and pia mater, and even from between the pia mater 
and brain, from which this membrane was, for that reaſon, eafily ſeparated. 
The ſmaller trunks of the veſſels, which weretarried through the upper part 
of the fame membrane, were diſtended with blood, and the ſubſtance of the 
cerebrum was lax. The lateral ventricles being open'd, and the nates and 
teſtes, rogether with the pineal gland, being Jaid bare, I found that the gland 
conſiſted almoſt wholly of a yellow and hardiſh, bur almoſt friable, matter; 
and that the colour of thoſe four protuberances inclin'd a little to yellow. 
In the right and left ventricle was a little water, like that which, I have ſaid, 
was contain'd in the pericardium, except that it was not turbid. And the 
ſurface of each ventricle was leſs ſmooth than it is wont te be; but in the 
left was a diſeas'd appearance, beſide this, which was more obvious to the 
eye. For not only that medullary tract, which lies between the thalamus 
nervi optici, and corpus ſtriatum, and was yellow, and in a tender and almoit 
fluid ſtate, but this very body itſelf, when compar'd with the right, ſubſided 
in a very lank and wrink led ſtate, as if there had been a kind of tabes in its 
ſubſtance: and from the middle of it, a tubercle was prominent, of the 


bigneſs and ſhape of a large bean, but of a red colour, ſuch as you ſee in 
| the 
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the ſẽin from a recent contuſion. This being cut into, ſhew'd nothing pe- 
culiar in its ſubſtance, except that ſame redneſs; whereas the remaining part 
of the corpus ſtriatum. was entirely yellow, and had ſuch a laxity, that It was 
almoſt fluiec. oben *r Frgtt ave neiq orts o videgorge 

12. I ſhall conſider other parts of this hiſtory at another time. But at pre- 
ſent, I ſhall conſider that part of it, for which the whole hiſtory is = 
chiefly written; and you ſee, that it does not leſs confirm the doctrines, of 
Willis and Valſalva, than thoſe which I have deſerib'd or quoted above; 
the doctrine of the latter, becauſe the injury in the brain was in the fide op- 
poſite to that ſide of the body which was paralytic; and of the former (x), 
becauſe, in a paralyſis which was neither violent, nor of long continuance, 
the original diſorder was not only in the neighbourhood-of the corpus ſtria- 
tum, but in the corpus ſtriatum itſelf, and indeed was of ſuch a nature, that 
this part was diſcolour'd, and lax. And theſe things you may add, to what 
I have written in the third letter (y), concerning the moſt grievous injuries 
happening, for the moſt part, in the corpus ſtriatum, or its neighbourhood, 
more than in all the other parts of the brain: and if it is not improper to 
compare diſorders one with another, that are not of the ſame kind, you may 
ſtill have more reaſon to fear, leſt it was owing to chance merely, that out 
of theſe obſervations, almoſt all exhibit the injury of the brain on the right 
ſide, ſince all which are hitherto deſcrib'd in this letter, three from Valſal- 
va's papers, and one from mine, ſhew it to have exiſted in the left. The 
obſervation of Peyronius (z) is very much ſimilar to this of mine, except 
that, on the other hand, it ſhews the diſorder to have exiſted on the right ſide 
of the brain for; almoſt in the middle of the corpus ſtriatum of a youn 
man, he found a hard tubercle of the thickneſs of a bean, that is muc 
flatten'd, and this young man had labour'd under a palſy, on the oppoſite ſide. 
No, after having read ſo many examples, deſcrib'd at large, or quoted 
by me, in this and other letters, of the moſt grie vous diſgrders being the 
conſequence of injuries in the corpora ſtriata; you will- then, ſo much the 
more willingly, approve of the concluſion, which the celebrated Langhan- 
ſius (a) has made, from the obſervation of diſorders ſimilar to theſe; I mean, 
that theſe ſtriated protuberances are the moſt noble parts of the brain; nor is 
it to be wonder'd at, ſince they make up the greateſt portion of its crura, 
and conſequently give origin to the trunk of the marrow, that, if they are 
injur'd, the brain, and the other parts of the body, is affected with diſorders, 
and very often with fatal ones, as I have already ſn en. 

13. An old man, who, after an apoplexy, was troubl'd with an hemiplegia, 
in the right fide of his body, and who, except his head, which was very well, 
had not retain'd. any power of feeling, or moving, was, admitted into the 
hoſpital of Incurables at Bologna. There being ſeiz'd with a fever, and a 
difficulty of breathing, which was neither attended with a ſenſe of weight, 
nor any pain in the thorax; and his pulſe being very weak, on the laſt days of 
his illneſs, and a gangrene of the penis coming on, he died, in the year 1704. 


(x) Vid. ſopra, n. 3. (2 Mem. de PAcad. R. des Sc. A. 1741. 
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The abdomen had in it nothing remarkable, beſide the inteſtines being 
turgid with air. The left cavity of the thorax contain'> water, though but 
in {mall quantity; the right had the upper lobe of the lungs of a purple 
colour, degenerating into black, which was hard, and of a compact ſubſtance, 
In the pericardium was no water at all; and the heart was extremely flaccid, 
ſo that I don't remember ever to have ſeen the like before; for it fell all to- 
gether, and became ſo flat, as hardly to be of the thickneſs of a finger's 
breadth. And, indeed, all the other muſcles were very lax. From the 
cranium, while it was cut through, a quantity of water flow'd down.; and 
we ſaw water preſently at the baſis of the cerebrum, and in the tube of the 
vertebræ. In the lateral ventricles, alſo, was a portion thereof contain'd : 
but a far greater portion, I ſuppoſe, had been harbour'd under the pia mater; 
for this membrane, where it anſwer'd to the ſulci, which are betwixt the 
convolutions of the brain, was almoſt white. Beſides theſe things, there was 
nothing worthy of remark in the cerebrum or cerebellum, except that in the 
plexus choroides, at leaſt on the left ſide, there were veſicles turgid with 
water, 
14. I would not have you ſuppoſe, that I ſhall eaſily determine the cauſe 
of the hemiplegia, in this old man, who. died of an inflammation of the 
lungs, to have conſiſted in thoſe veſicles, which were found turgid, in the 
part oppoſite to the paralytic ſide: for I have often found theſe appearances 
even in thoſe who had no paralyſis at all. And much leſs ſtill do I ſuppoſe, 
that it was owing to the water found within the cranium, inaſmuch as it did 
not preſs the left part of the brain more than the right. And I wonder that 
ſome, and, among the reſt, Willis, as you fee in that fifteenth ſection of 
the Sepulchretum (4), had not attended thereto, (except, by the careleſsneſs 
of the printer at Geneva, or Lyons, any thing is perhaps omitted); for if 
he had, he would not have deduc'd the compreſſion of one of the corpora 
ſtriata rather than the other, or the paralyſis of one ſide rather than the 
other, from a ſerous, or bloody illuvies, filling the anterior cavity of the ce- 
rebrum. What then was the cauſe of this hemiplegia ? I ſhall preſently, 
after having added another obſervation, conjecture (c). Nor, indeed, do I 
think it ſo difficult a queſtion, as if you ſhould aſk me, how it could happen, 
thar, when an old gentleman was at the ſame time ſeiz'd with an hemiplegia, 
and a jaundice (4), the jaundice ſhould ſo accurately“ contain itſelf within 
the ſame right ſide, which was paralytic, „that even the right ſide of the 
* noſe was. jaundic'd, while the left retain'd its natural colour,” notwith- 
ſtanding the ſame yellow ſerum of the blood muſt neceſſarily paſs through 
the left ſide, in the ſame manner as through the right; unleſs you can poſ- 
fibly ſuppoſe, that being more ſlowly circulated through the paralytic ſide, 
by reaſon of the laxity of its fibres, it had. more time to tinge the parts, as 
it paſs'd through them. | 

15. A little old woman, who had labour'd under an hemiplegia, for three 
years, which had ſucceeded to an apoplexy, though ſhe ſtill retain'd the power 
of feeling, was, eight days before her death, receiv'd into the ſame hoſpital of 
Incurables at Bologna, after having had a mortification come on in her buttock, 


(5) Obſ. 9. cum. Schol. (e) N. 17. (4) Eph. N. C. cent. 3. obſ. 64. 
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from conſtantly lying upon it, or from ſome other cauſe. A few days after 
her reception, ſhe was ſeiz d with a violent pain, firſt in the paralytic ſhoulder, 
and afterwards in the tongue; but theſe parts, when inſpected, ſhew'd not 
the leaſt ſign of diſorder, which could fall under the notice of the ſenſes. 
An aphonia, or loſs of ſpeech, ſucceeded the pain, which was itſelf ſoon 
ſucceeded by death; yet ſhe was carried off gradually, and without any en- 
creaſe of the paralyſis. The head and neck only of this woman were diſ- 
ſeed. In the neck, I found that diſorder of the thyroid gland, which, as 
it was deſcrib'd on a former occaſion (e), it is needleſs to repeat here. There 
was alſo, in a ſmall arterial trunk, in the neighbourhood of this gland, a con- 
cretion betwixt the coats, conſiſting of a yellow matter, which had a middle 
nature, betwixt ſoft and friable, ſmall indeed, but preſſing much inwardly, 
ſo as to ſtreighten the cavity of the veſſel. Finally, in one of the parotid 
glands, were little fragments of a kind of tartarous matter, which after- 
wards contracted the hardneſs of a bone. big 

But before I touch'd the head and the neck, while the head was divided 
from the thorax, thoſe who were preſent aſſerted, that ſo gteat a quantity of 
water had burſt forth from the canal of the vertebra, both from above and 
below, that they did not doubt, but it would have fill'd a common wine- 
bottle. For this reaſon, there was little left about the brain, or in its ven- 
tricles; beſides which, there was nothing worthy of obſervation, 

16, It is not difficult to conceive, that particles of the moſt acrimonious. 
kind, being carried from the gangrenous parts, into the common channel of 
the circulation, might have attack'd, not only the nerves af the tongue, but 
eſpecially ſome of thoſe of the ſhoulder, which by reaſon of their having been 
at reſt three years, were, perhaps, lefs able to reſiſt the acrimony that had 
fall'n upon them, and thus have given occaſion to thoſe pains which I have 
mention'd in the hiſtory. But we do not for the ſame reaſon underſtand, 
how ſo great a quantity of water was collected within the tube of the ver- 
tebræ, and the cavity of the cranium; and how, when it was collected, it 
brought on aphonia indeed, and death, but not, at the ſame time, the other 
genuine ſymptoms of an apoplexy. Was it becauſe it happen'd to be col- 
lected in ſuch a quantity by degrees (F)? And, indeed, we may with reaſon 
ſuppoſe, that from the very time of the beginning hemiplegia, there had been 
much water contain'd in that tube, or in the fiſtula ſacra, as it is call'd. For 
thus it is often found in hemiplectic patients, as Coiterus has firſt demon- 
ſtrated, whoſe obſervations you have in the Sepulchretum (g); and after him, 
Wepfer, who, to make the more certain enquiry into this affair, was wont, 
after all the contents of the cranium were evacuated, to incline it in ſuch a. 
manner, that the water, by reaſon of the declivity, might have a ready egreſs- 
from the fiſtula ſacra, by the orifice thereof: which, though it has been ge- 
nerally neglected. by moſt anatomiſts, in the diſſections of ſome ,certain: 
bodies, ya have not omitted frequently to enquire into, by the fame, or at 
leaſt, ſom ther method, as you might have underſtood, even from the 
former letter (H). And you may ſee the obſervations of Wepfer, not only; 


(e) Epiſt. Anat. g. n. 38. g Sect hac 15. ob, 6, & 7, 
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in this ſection (i), but in the ſecond alſo (&) ; in ſome of which he particularly 
ſpecifies his having ſeen © much ſerum,” and © a great quantity of ſerum,” 

iflue forth from that tube. For as to the caſe, wherein he ſaw an ounce of 
water diſcharg'd from the orifice, there is no great reaſon why we ſhould 
much attend to it, if we muſt acknowledge, that ſome quantity of ſerum is 
naturally contain'd in the fiſtula ſacra, at its lower part; which ſeems entirely 
to have been unknown to him and Coiterus : but how far I am able to decide 
on this queſtion from my own diſcoveries, I ſhall take occaſion to ſhew you 
hereafter. Nor, indeed, is it difficult to conceive, that by carrying or turning 
abour a carcaſe, in different ways, as it generally happens, a portion of that 
natural moiſture might paſs from the lower part of the tube to the upper : 
but when it is in a much larger quantity than natural, or has properties dif- 
ferent from thoſe of a healthy ſtate, we may then eaſily underſtand, how it 
may injure by theſe different properties, or by its quantity being greatly en- 
creas'd, and not now lying round, thoſe lower nerves of the cauda equina 
only, but the trunk of the ſpinal marrow likewiſe, which is much tenderer 
than they; ſo that by compreſſing or relaxing it more than uſual, a paralyſis . 
of the limbs is brought on. But how it happens, that, as it lies in general 
round about the medullary trunk, it nevertheleſs preſſes or relaxes more on 
the right ſide than the left, or on the left more than the right, ſo that à 
palſy of the right and not of the left, or of the left and not of the right, is 
brought on, is not intelligible from thence. Wherefore, the ſame difficulty 
that occurr'd to me, concerning the water in the cranium (7), occurs alſo here 
in regard to the fiſtula facra, unleſs we can aſſign ſome other reaſons, beſide 
theſe, to account for it. 

17. And, perhaps, theſe reaſons are to be drawn from the preceding diſ- 
polition of ſome part of the brain, or the ſpinal marrow, whether it be owing 
to natural formation, or-to diſeaſe ; as for inſtance, if the inward ſtructure of 
any of thoſe parts be leſs firm than that of the others; or if, as in the apo- 
plexy, which I deſcrib'd on a former occaſion (n), that had its origin from a 
convulſion of the meninges, one hemiſphere of the brain is more conſtring'd 
and compreſs'd, by the more violent convulſion of the meninges, on that 
ſide, than the other. And if to a native weakneſs of that kind, or one that 

is left by diſeaſe, in either ſide of the body, which of itſelf, indeed, could 
| ſcarcely be of any great detriment; I fay, if to that, a quantity of water 
lying round the brain, or ſpinal marrow, be added, you then doubtleſs un- 
derſtand, that the firm ſide of the brain, or ſpinal marrow, will reſiſt this 
force, while the more infirm ſide is not able to withſtand it. 

18. But as to what I ſaid of the brain, or its appendix, the ſpinal marrow, 
being injur'd by the convulſions of its meninges, the ſame I have alſo ſaid of 
the nerves, going from the one or the other of theſe parts, in a former work(n); 
and I even now the more willingly repeat, as it is the more eaſy- to under- 
ſtand, that not only the pia mater, but the dura mater alſo, may be con- 
tracted all round about the nerves that they cover, more readily than about 


(7) Obſ. 3. (m) Adverſ. 6. anim, 84. & Epiſt. Anat. 
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eicher {ide of the cerebrum, or ſpinal marrow. Thus, in a young man (o), 
who, from worms irritating the inteſtines, was ſeiz'd with a palſy of the 
tongue, which went off, indeed, within a few days, but recurr'd every month, 
and was attended with tortures of the bowels; 1 would explain the caſe 
from a convulſion being produc'd by a kind of conſent, from the inteſtines 
to the meninges, which ſurround the nerves of the tongue, ſlight indeed, fo 
that the paralyſis was ſoon carried off, but return'd when the convulſion of 
the bowels return'd, Wherefore, if any nerves whatever, except thoſe of 
the harder kind, are conſtring'd, either by the convulſion of their on me- 
ninges, or by that of contiguous muſcular fibres; or if water, lying round 
them, preſs upon, or relax them, when they are not extremely conſtring'd, 
and would conſequently ſoon recover their natural condition; the parts to 
which theſe nerves go, will be paralytic. And from hence, alſo, you may 
have a clue to underſtand, why in ſome caſes, notwithſtanding all the nerves 
that come from the brain, or ſpinal marrow, are often equally ſurrounded 
with water at the ſame time, they nevertheleſs are not all relax'd. | 

19. And, certainly, an uncommon caſe, which was ſeen for about eight 
days, together, in the ſame hoſpital of Incurables at Bologna, ought to be 
number'd in the claſs of thoſe, that ariſe from a compreſſion of the ſpinal 
nerves, by their meninges being convuls'd ; though in this caſe they were 
compreſs'd only for a certain time, and that not cloſely. The caſe was of 
a virgin, who ſeem'd to be about forty, and who, after a long-continu'd 
and obſtinate pain of the head, became by degrees paralytic on one fide of 
the body; ſo that at length ſhe had no uſe of it at all, either for ſenſe or 
for motion, While ſhe was thus affected, ſhe was ſeiz'd alſo with the ſame 
kind of palſy, every day about the evening, on the healthy fide, which. went 
entirely off, as the morning came on. And after this diſorder had attack'd 
her, in the ſame manner, ſeven or eight times, at the ſame hour, or at leaſt, 
not more than one hour ſooner or later; then, indeed, an inflammation of 
the thorax immediately came on, which took off the patient: aud the dif- 
ſection of her body, contrary to my intention, was omitted. But other 
examples of palſies, froma cauſe of that kind, are likewiſe produc'd by me 
in other places. 7 

20. And examples are, in like manner, pointed out, of thoſe which ſeem 
to happen from muſcular fibres being convuls'd, about the nerves. Nor, in- 


. deed, would I deny, that it may ſometimes be explain'd in that manner which 


is thus deſcrib'd by Boerhaave (2): The hardneſs of a convuls'd muſcle, 
« if it be too great, deſtroys the muſcles, and leaves it paralytic, as fre- 
«© quently happens after convulſions :” although, where ſenſation is taken 
away, at the ſame time with motion, it is better to accuſe the conſtriftion of 
the nerve, at that time compreſs'd, ſo it be not one of the harder nerves, 
than the deſtruction of the muſcular fabric, as from this conſtriftioa alone, 
both the one and the other may have their origin. | 

And as to the opinion of Boerhaave (3), „that the palſies of the limbs, 
„ where there is no injury in the brain, and which are for that reaſon cu- 


(e) Act. N. C. tom. 2, obſ. 160. (p) Prælect. in Iaſtit. ad 5 401, (7 Ibid. ad 4 282. - 
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« rable, by external medicine; that theſe, I ſay, have © their ſeat in the 
« cellular membranes,” with which all the veſſels of the nerves are ſur- 
rounded ; this explication alſo is wortby of its praiſe, if we uſe-it properly, 
and without any addition; for otherwiſe, it ſeems liable to many difficulties, 
in the ſame manner as the others. For if you turn to the Sepulchretum (7), 
or rather to the book itſelf (), which is there very negligently copied, you 
will ſee what Wepfer obſerv'd, in — patients, who were entirely 
unaffected in the ſenſation, and motion of their viſcera, and lower limbs, 
to wit, that in the abdomen, the nerves and the nervous plexuſſes were not 
e only inundated with a copious ſerum, but that they were even incruſted 
« with a kind of jelly, the water being confin'd in a thin membrane, and that 
« jn the feet, which were oedematous; and that from the ſoles thereof to the 
“hip, and even to the very loins, the ſkin, the fat, the membranes, and the 
« muſcles themſelves, were wet, and turgid with water, like a ſponge :” 
ſo that it cannot be doubted, but thoſe cellular webs, with which the veſſels 
of the nerves are ſurrounded, were themſclves alſo diſtended with water, and 
are ſo in other hydropic patients, whom we ſee almoſt every day, without 
any paralyſis being the conſequence thereof. | 

21. But although that which we have in the book, intitled, De locis in ho- 
mine (t), concerning diſeaſes of the nerves ; if, however, the queſtion is there 
of the ſame nerves, which we ſpeak of at preſent, to wit, © that the diſeaſc, 
« which has fall'n upon them, reſts in the fame place, and it is difficult to 
< draw it from thence ;” I ſay, although this is for the moſt part true, yet 
it is leſs fo, when the cauſe of the diſorder conſiſts in their cellular webs, where, 
as I have ſaid above, Boerhaave found by experience, that they would yield 
to external remedies. And the diſorder even ſometimes becomes obedient 
to external applications ſooner than is convenient for the patient; as when 
limbs that have recently become paralytic, the body not yet being ſufficiently 
prepar'd, are committed to warm baths, or their warm ſediments too haſtily 
and raſhly; for the ſerum being, by this means, drawn away from the ig- 
noble parts, eaſily falls upon the more noble; as for example, the cavity of 
the cranium, the fiſtula ſacra, the brain, or medulla ſpinalis, and makes the 
patient ſuffer egregiouſly by the exchange, eſpecially, where there is a pre- 
vious diſpoſition to an apoplexy, or paraplegia. To which I partly refer the 
obſervations of Willis (a), when, from the uſe of the bath waters, which had 
been generally ſo uſeful to other paralytic patients, he ſaw ſome, who had 
& their limbs more univerſally, and more grievouſly reſolv'd, than before.” 
And to the ſame effect, certainly, is that paſſage of T. Livy (x): Cneius 
„ Cornelius the conſul, as he was returning from. Mount Albanum, fell 
« down ſuddenly, and being ſtricken in a part of his limbs, went to the 
« waters of Cumæ; but the diſorder growing more violent, he died at Cu- 
« me,” And as ta this paſſage, although I do. not remember, that it has. 
been obſerv'd, by thoſe who have written on the uſe of the waters of Cumæ, 
and the neighbouring ones of Baiz ; yet what kind of caſe is there ſpoken, 


(r) Sect. hac 15. Append. ad obſ. 5. (:) n. . 
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of, is plainly ſhewn by the manner of ſpeech, which Livy uſes on another 
occalion, as I have before produc'd, by way of example { y), and explain'd ; 
I mean that concerning Attalus being all of a ſudden filent, and falling down, 
as he was haranguing : © he fell down-------ſtricken in a part of his.limbs.” 
But let us return to our hiſtories, and even let us come to the very laſt of 
them. | 
22. A woman, who had been before ſeiz'd with an apoplexy, was attack'd 
again therewith, and was left ſtupid and half-paralytic. A month or two 
after this, ſhe was attack'd with a moſt violent fever, as the pulſe, and the 
thirſt, demonſtrated ; and of this ſhe died in the hoſpital of St. Mary de Vita 
at Bologna. The veſſels of the cerebrum were ſomewhat turgid with black 
blood; and the cerebrum itſelf was ſo lax, that in ſome places, the cortical 
ſubſtance, join'd together with the pia mater, follow'd the dura, as it was 
drawn off by the hand. There was a little water in the third ventricle. But 
the remaining viſcera were ſound. And while we were examining into them, 
and drawing out a polypous concretion from the left ſide of the heart, Val- 
falva coming in by chance, ſaid to us, you will find another on the right 
fide. And in fact, upon cutting into the right auricle, we preſently ſaw one 
reaching from thence, with its branches, into the vena cava. But the left 
being not leſs full of branches, had a more firm trunk, reſembling inwardly 
the ſubſtance of a firm compact fleſh, which a kind of nervous body ſur- 
rounded. 7 m7 
23. Concerning polypous concretions, I ſhall have a more proper opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking hereafter (z). It is ſufficient here, to deduce the ſtupor of 
the woman, and the ſemiparalyſis from the great laxity of the cerebrum. 
For it was impoſſible, that in this ſtate, it ſhould be able to ſecrete ſpirits 
enough, and diſpatch them to the limbs. And as this is ſufficiently obvious, 
it is to no purpoſe to ſay much upon the ſubject; notwithſtanding you ſee, 
that in order to confirm this, one and the ſame obſervation is produc'd twice 
over, in the Sepulchretum (a), with ſo few between them, that it is leſs to 
be wonder'd at, that almoſt two pages from Willis (4), which are copied in 
the Scholia, to obſervation the third, ſhould be again copied in the ſame 
manner, as a ſcholium to obſervation the thirtieth. But of this kind are 
thoſe palſies in particular, in which remedies are applied to the paralytic 
parts, to remove the cauſe, in vain, I ſay to remove the cauſe. For Val- 
ſalva ſaid, that he applied them with a view to preſerve, in ſome meaſure, 
the tone of the fibres againſt a greater laxity : and for the ſame reaſon, when 
he order'd blood to. be taken away, from thoſe who had already been long 
half-paralytic, he order'd at the ſame time, that wine ſhould be made warm 
inſtead of water, and that their hands ſhould be bath'd therein, which it is 
the cuſtom at that time to do. And this, as you are fo deſirous of knowing 
the practice of Valſalva, I was not willing to conceal. 
Moreover, there are other cauſes of a palſy, and theſe on the outſide of 
the cranium alſo, againſt which the uſe * external remedies is of no advan- 
tage. It will be ſufficient to mention ſome ſcle& examples of this kind from 


(y) Epiſt. 3. n. 17. a (a) SeR. cit. obſ. 8 & 13, 
(z) Epiſt. 24. n. 26. & ſeqq. e t. 
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Cowper (c), and Saltzmann (d). Both of theſe gentlemen found, that a pa- 
ralyſis of the inferior limbs happen'd from cauſes of this kind; Cowper 
from an internal tumour, which had ſo corroded the bodies of two of the 
vertebræ of the back, that in conſequence of their caries, a foramen was 
form'd, large enough to afford a paſſage for the finger, quite to the ſpinal. 
marrow itſelf; and Saltzmann from the very marrow, not injur'd by a de- 
prav'd humour of that kind, but entirely without moiſture, in the ſuperior 
vertebræ of the loins: and when he ſays, that in another patient, this dif. 
order had obtain'd © in all the vertebrae of the loins;” it is plain, that not 
only the marrow which terminates in the uppermoſt of them, bur that a con- 
ſiderable part of the cauda equina, as they call it, muſt have been affected 
by the ſame diſorder : I wiſh, however, that Saltzmann had been more ex- 
plicit, or more clear, upon this point. But you may collect the ſymptoms, 
which would point out, in ſome meaſure, the latent ſeats of this palſy, in the 
living body, by reading over the obſervations of both theſe authors, 

24. Finally, leſt you ſhould wonder, that a fever, which, according to 
fome of the predictions of Hippocrates, when ſucceeding to an apoplexy, is 
a favourable criſis thereto, deſtroy'd the woman of whom I ſpeak at prefent ; 
ſee Martianus (e), where he diſtinguiſhes the qualities of fevers, and ſets 
the following paſſage from the Coacæ Prænotiones, in oppoſition to thoſe 
prediftions : . Apoplectic diſorders that come on ſuddenly, and leave a pa- 
« ralyſis behind them, if after a time, a fever alſo be added, are dangerous.“ 
And this fever, to omit other things, did not come on till a month or two- 
after the apoplexy. But I have now ſaid enough of the palſy. Farewel. 


LETTER the TWELFTH. 
Of the Hydrocephalus, and Watry Tumours of the Spine, 


1. A LTHOUGH hydrocephalus is a ſingle term only, yet it compre- 

hends in itſelf, as you know very well, many diſorders, that differ 
from each other, both in their ſituation and effects. And firſt, that I may 
give you the whole diſtinction within the compaſs of a few words, it ſigni- 
fies a collection of water, between the cranium and its integuments; ſecond- 
ly, within the cavity of the cranium; and that either enlarg'd, as generally 
happens in fœtuſſes, and children, by the bones of the ſkull being drawn 
aſunder, or without the bones being drawn aſunder, and continuing after 
the manner, in which we ſee it in adults: though, indeed, this laſt kind of 
diſorder is not call'd hydrocephalus, even by all thoſe who call it a dropſy 
of the brain. That firſt and external kind of hydrocephalus, although [ 
have ſeen it in the living body, and eſpecially in a noble infant, whom, in 


(c) Act Lipſ. A. 1699. M. Feb. ad Tab. 93. 7) Annot. in Hippocr. I. 2. de Morb. S. 2. 
(4) Act. N. C. T. 2. obſ. 102. v. 67. | 
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conſultation with other phyſicians, I cur'd without the aſſiſtance of the chi- 
rurgical knife; yet it has not happen'd either to Valſalva, or myſelf, that 
. we have had an opportunity of examining it in the dead body. But the firſt 
internal kind of hydrocephalus, at leaſt after the water had by diſcharg'd, 
I believe I have ſeen in thoſe fœtuſſes, whom I have diſſected, and found 
without any brain, as I ſhall explain hereafter. And as to the other kind, 
both Valſalva and I have had frequent opportunities of making obſervations 
thereon, as ſeveral of the former letters ſhow. None of which, it is my in- 
tention to repeat here; but I will rather give you one, for which you will 
readily ſee, there was no convenient place in the letters above. And when 
I ſhall have produc'd this obſervation, I will then mention what I have ſeen 
belonging, as I ſuppoſe, to the firſt kind of internal hydrocephalus : nor 
will I be ſilent upon the ſubject of the ſpina bifida, as it is call'd, nor other 
watry tumours of this noble part, — 
2. An elderly woman, after having old ulcers of her legs gradually dimi- 
niſh'd, and diſcharging leſs and leſs every day, till at length they appear'd 
quite dry, was gradually, as it were, conſum'd by old age, till ſhe died. 
The body was brought to this college, when the ſecond courſe of anatomy, 
that was given here in the year 1725, was almoſt at an end. Wherefore, I 
examin'd, myſelf, almoſt all the viſcera, and found the liver and ſpleen to 
exceed, in ſome meaſure, their natural bigneſs; nor was their ſubſtance al- 
together natural, The ureters alſo, and the pelvis of both kidneys, were 
much bigger than uſual, which was no obſcure indication, that the woman 
had formerly been ſubject to the ſtone, or other diſorders of the kidneys; 
and to this I thought we muſt refer the ſmallneſs of the right kidney, which 
was leſs by one half than the left. The left Falloppian tube had coaleſc'd, at 
its extremity, into one ſubſtance with its correſponding ovary, having its 
fimbriæ, and the orifice that lies betwixt them, entirely obliterated. The 
fundus uteri being open'd, an excreſcence was ſeen in the left ſide of it, 
which in its ſize and form, reſembl'd half a lupin, its baſis only being con- 
nected with the uterus, and both its ſurfaces being quite looſe and ſmooth, 
and, like the whole internal ſurface of the uterus, red. The figure of the 
cranium, and conſequently of the brain, was entirely irregular, as I have 
deſcrib'd in the firſt letter (a); for this is the woman, of whom I made a. 
ſlight mention, in the latter end of a hiſtory, in ſome meaſure, ſimilar to this, 
promiſing to give the remainder of it elſewhere, which promile I at preſent 
perform. The lateral ventricles were very full of turbid water. The plexus 
choroides were white. In cutting the corpora ſtriata piece - meal, where-ever 
you directed the knife, you found them conſiſt, almoſt univerſally, of the 
cineritious ſubſtance ; and, to the aſtoniſhment of all who were preſent, there 
appear'd no-where any medullary ſtriæ, but only medullary points, lying 
at a diſtance from each other. The cerebellum, as, in like manner, the me- 
dulla oblongata alſo, was flaccid. Laſt of all, having obſerv'd the pituitary 
gland to be very-low, and ſhrunk in its ſubſtance, I carefully extracted it, 
and firſt ſaw that it was without its appendix, as deſcrib'd in the ſixth of the 
Adverſaria (5), and repreſented in a plate; next, that its body was of a brown 


(a) N. 14. in fin. (4) Anim. 25. & tab. I. fig. 4- 
+ colour, 
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colour, degenerating into yellow; and that, as it was contracted, and lank 
in its ſubſtance, eſpecially as to height, it protuberated upwards much leſs 
than it uſually does. | | 

3. If any one had accurately remark'd the old and the recent ſymptoms 
of diforder under which this woman had labour'd, from the very time that 
I could learn any thing about her, by enquiring ; as I ſhould not have omitted 
to conſider many things here, which I obſery'd in the diſſection, fo I ſhould 
certainly have referr'd this obſervation to another place, rather than to this. 
Which might alſo haye been done with ſome of thoſe, that are given in this 
ſixteenth ſection of the Sepulchretum, eſpecially with that given under 
number ſix, and with the firit and ſecond, which are ſet down in the Addi- 
tamenta, under number ſeven : and, indeed, the greateſt part of obſervers 
do not allow the diſorder to be a hydrocephalus, where the head is not en- 
larg d. Yet there is not the leaſt doubt, but that, when a large quantity of 
water is, by degrees, collected in the cranium, a tumour of the head muſt 
infallibly ariſe therefrom, if it were poſſible for the bones to yield to the 
extenſion, as they do in young creatures: nor can it be doubted, but ſome 
of the cauſes, which give riſe to the congeſtion of water in the heads of 
tender infants, are the ſame that give riſe to the congeſtion in adults; the 
rupture of hydatids of the plexus choroides, or any other part within the 
cranium, however, being excepted, of which I ſhall ſpeak below (c). Sup- 
poſe, for inſtance, either ſuch a ſtructure, or conſtitution, of the pineal gland, 
that it can tranſmit no water, as in that Engliſhman (4), whoſe ventricles 
being full of ſerum, had this gland lying under them, very hard in one part 
of it, and in the other waſted ; or ſuch a quality of the water, that it 
cannot be tranſmitted to, or through this gland ; the former of which may 
happen when the water is only limpid ; and the latter, when the ventricles are 
_ diſtended with turbid water, ſuch as was obſerv'd by Brunnerus (e), in the 
diſſection of a princely patient, and by me in the diſſection of the woman 
of whom I now treat. For in this woman, as the ichor which us'd to be 
_ diſcharg'd by the ulcers of the legs, was diverted to the ventricles of the 
brain, 1t might, by irritating, and corrugating the extreme tubuli of the in- 
fundibulum, obſtru& irs own paſſage into the pituitary gland; which for that 
reaſon, as all other parts, when they ceaſe from their office of receiving 
Juices, are wont to do, would ſubſide, and become contracted in its ſubſtance. 

But if thick ſerum, without any ſtimulus, or power of irritating, inſinuate 
itſelf -into this gland, and cannot get out, that which will ſtill continue to 
flow down from the ventricles, will render this receptacle extremely tumid, 
as Peyronius has ſeen(f), but muſt at length preclude all acceſs to the re- 
maining moiſture, | 

Yet in others, cauſes of a different kind may ariſe, which may prevent 
the paſſage even of thin water through the gland. For that there is, by the 
very intention of nature, thin and limpid water in the ventricles, but ſcarce 
more than is ſufficient juſt to keep their ſurfaces moiſt, cannot, I think, be 
denied. And if Littre (g) did, perhaps, find more in thoſe whelps, whoſe 


(c) N. 6. Memoir. de l' Acad. R. de Sc. a. 1741. 
(4) AR. Liſp. a. 1688. m. Maj. ) Hiſt. de la meme Acad. a. 1711. Obſ. 
1%) Eph. N. C. cen. 6. obſ. 1. in- fin. Anat. 7. = 
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heads he cut off at one blow, yet they were then ſucking; and there is, na- 
turally, in all the cavities of fœtuſſes and animals lately born, more water 
than in adults: wherefore, it were to be wiſh'd, that he had made the ſame 
experiment in adult animals, which he made in thoſe who ſuck'd, For it is 
to be ſuppos'd, that water abounds then only in adults, when either more 
than a proper quantity is ſecreted, or when there is any cauſe, which inter- 
cepts, wholly or in part, the paſſage of the water to the pituitary gland. 
And whatever I ſay of this gland, I would have underſtood of the other latent 
paſſages alſo, through which I ſuppoſe that an exit is prepar'd by nature for 
the water collected, as I have already (+) deſcrib'd to you more at large, and 
is needleſs now to repeat. 

4. But rather let me add, what then eſcap'd me, that in this ſixteenth 
ſection of the Sepulchretum, three hiſtories of one hydrocephalus are pro- 
duc'd, every one of them from different perſons ; under number ſeven by 
Cummius, under number eight by Paiſenius, and laſt of all, under number 
five, in the Additamenta, by Pechlinus. All theſe three gentlemen were 
preſent, when the body of that infant was diſſected, by Hornius, at Leyden, 
in the year 1666. As the firſt two, therefore, publiſh'd each his own obſer- 
vation, in the firſt Decuria Ephemer. Nat. Cur. the one in year the firſt (7), 
and the other in the year the fourth and fifth (+); Pechlinus, at length, in the 
Obſervat. Phyſ. Med. (I), added his, giving pretty broad hints, that the hiſtory 
was not very accurately deliver'd by the others. For he ſays, I will lay 
« jt open more accurately, inaſmuch as it is rare, and hitherto not deſcrib'd 
*in proportion to its worth.“ And, indeed, there are great differences even 
in the very weight of the water; whereas Pechlinus, from whom Paiſenius 
differs very little in this point, ſuppoſes it to have been a hundred and ſixty- 
three ounces, which Cummius had ſuppos'd to be ©* thirty-ſix.” The other 
differences you will ſee yourſelf, by comparing them together, and that 
in particular which relates moſt to our preſent purpoſe ; for Paiſenius 
ſays, „that the pituitary gland was flaccid, and conſiderably enlarg'd ;” but 
Cummius, on the contrary, denies, ** that any traces of the pituitary gland 
« appear'd;” and Pechlinus takes no notice at all of the ſubje& : ſo that it 
might well be ſuſpected, that each of them meant to deſcribe the diſſection 
of a different hydrocephalus, perform'd in the ſame year at Leyden, by 
Hornius, if Pechlinus had not admoniſh'd us, that an obſervation of this 
kind is rare, as indeed. it is; and ſo many other circumſtances did not ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrate, that the caſe was one and the ſame. Which of the 
three, then, ſhould we rather give credit to? Brunnerus (n), who might have 
read each of the three deſcriptions, certainly gave credit to Cummius in this, 
that * the pituitary gland was entirely deficient ;” for he can have no other 
deſcription in view, than that of Cummius; although there is a miſtake in 
the year, even in the relation (n) which is copied in the Sepulchretum: for it 
is not always to be imputed to the printers, who have made miſtakes enough 
on other occaſions, nor yet. that very great obſcurity of the firſt obſervation,. 


(>) Epiſt. 4. n. 36. (n) Sect. hac 16. in ſchol. ad obſ. 12. in 
(/) Obſ. 47. addit. ad fin, 
(4) Obſ. = 17 2 N. C. dec. 3. a. 1. obſ. 152, in 
(!) L. 1. obſ. 61. ſchol. ad fin, 
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0 in this ſection; for it is read after the ſame manner in the Opuſculum of Bar- 
tholin (o), whoſe name, however, ought to have been ſubjoin'd to the ſcholia 
alſo, which are annex'd to that obſervation. : 

But to return to the point; I will believe each, in the circumſtances 
wherein they agree: where they diſagree, I will either doubt; or, if a regard 
is to be had to experience, diligence, and the time in which he wrote, [ 

will believe Pechlinus. And I could wiſh, that this matter of doubt, con- 
cerning the three obſervations, were inſerted in the Sepulchretum. You 
have, already, what I think, in regard to thoſe two oblervations, which 1 
pointed out, in the firſt place, in the Sepulchretum, when I wrote to you on 
another occaſion (p), concerning the office of the pituitary gland. 

5. I will now mention, what I have obſerv'd in thoſe fœtuſſes, whom ! 

. ſuppoſe to have been killed, by an internal hydrocephalus. I will mention, 
I ſay; for there is no occaſion to repeat here, what I have before publiſh'q : 
it is ſufficient to point it out; and if any thing, perhaps, is to be added, by 
way of illuſtration, to add it thereto. | 

Firſt of all then, 1 would have you read over again, what is ſet forth in the 
Epiſtolz Anatomic (q), of a fœtus that I diſſected at Forli, which had 

been born without any brain; and I would have you obſerve this, in particu- 
lar, that the brain was certainly not originally wanting; but that being ex- 
tenuated, by the hydrocephalus, and reſolv'd into water, it had been carried 
away, through the foramen, in the upper part of the ſpine. And though I 
had not leiſure, at that time, as I there confeſs'd, to look over the greateſt 
part of the obſervations of this kind, that have been 'made by others, and to 
compare them with this explication of mine, which, at that time, I ſuppos'd 
to be original, and peculiar to myfelf ; yer, after the publication of the book, 
having a little more time, I ſoon began to do it; and was glad to find, from 
the very firſt account I lit on, which was that of the celebrated Marcot (7, 
that it had appear'd to him, juſt in the ſame light in which it had appear'd 
to me. And after having remark'd the obſervations which Wepfer (/, and 
Stalpart (z), had formerly collected, and the more modern ones, which the 
celebrated Brinius (42) has mention'd, and others, in order to ſelect thoſe 
which more immediately belong'd to this queſtion ; and, whenever it ſhould 
be in my power, to compare them; I ſaw that ſo many of them were pointed 
out in other places, by learned men, in books publiſh'd in the mean time, 
that I doubted whether I ſhould ever have leiſure, I will not ſay, to examine 
them all, but even to find them among their authors; with ſo little care do 
moſt of the printers ſet down the names of the works referr'd to, or mark 
down the paſſages their authors quote 
Wherefore, Jeaving to others to collate theſe cafes, it is ſufficient, for me, 
to have perceiv'd, from the conſideration of not a few of them, art leaſt, 
which it was in my power to collect, that where the brain was really deficient, 
it might have happen'd from that cauſe, and be wanting in the ſame manner, 
which were juſt now pointed out. But if you wiſh to ſee another example 


(e) Confil. Med. de Comet. (-) Eph. N. C. Dec. 1. A. 3. obſ. 129. 
(p) 5 4. n. 36. . (:) Cent, 1. Rar. obſ. 2. 

(g) XX. n. 56, 57. (%) Iaquiſ. de Spirit. Animal. n. 35. & ſeqq. 
(r) Mem. de l' 2 R. des Sc. A. 1716. 
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of mine more fully deſcrib'd, or one of my friends, which has not yet been 
publiſh'd, turn to that which Valliſneri (x) has mentign'd, as his, and mine, 
and which is deſcrib'd by me in the Adverſaria (3); and let me add this one 
thing only, to the deſcription, which I very certainly remember, to wit, that 
there was no part of the cranium, but its haſis, in that ſubject, and even, 
that this was not entire; for whateyer part gf it there us'd to be, behind the 
foramen magnum occipitis, was entirely en el 
But a few months before I diſſected that gir , that is, about the end of 
the year 1 71 1, when I went, by chance, to Venice, I heard from my friends 
there, and particularly from him whom I have commended to you on other 
occaſions (a), Alexander Bonis, a learned, and diligent phyſician, that he 
had been preſent, not long before, when Santorini himſelf allo diſſected a 
girl, like that deſcrib'd by me (for though theſe caſes do happen in males 
alſo, yet I think they happen more frequently in the female ſex : and the 
caſe I have mention'd to you above, in the body diſſected at Forli, was of a 
female ſubject (4) ); and that he ſaw a child, well nouriſh'd, and of a very 
proper ſize, ſo as to agree not only with one who died immediately after be- 
ing born, but with one who was brought into the world at its proper time: 
and he obſerv*d, that the upper part of the head only, was extremely de- 
preſs'd: from which, when the thick membrane was remov'd, that was 
grown quite firmly to the hairy Kelp: he ſaw no upper part of the cranium, 
no cerebrum, but only a kind of bladder, in which nothing was contain'd 
but a yellowiſh water : and entirely disjoin'd from this bladder, which occu- 
py'd the anterior parts, in the baſis of the cranium, and even in the yery 
ſeat of the medulla oblongata, he ſaw a ſmall ſubſtance, not bigger than the 
kernel of an almond, which might, perhaps, be in the ſtead of a cerebellum. 
You perceive, that in this caſe, the cerebrum, medulla oblongata, and the 
greateſt part of the cerebellum, were deſtroy'd by the hydrocephalus, the 
water of which had not yet univerſally flow'd out: but in thoſe ſubjects, 
which I have ſpoken of, as diſſected by me, the cerebellum was entirely de- 
ſtroy'd, together with the other contain'd parts, and ſeem'd to have flowid 
out with the water. , 
Nor, indeed, did the illuſtrious Haller judge that thoſe caſes could be 
otherwiſe explain'd, not only in other places, but in his Opuſcula Anato- 
mica (c); in which, from his great humanity to me, he was willing to make 
my name, little as it is, honourable, when he alſo gave an obſervation of this 
kind, on a female foetus, very accurately made, according to his cuſtom, 
and took notice of many, from others, in conſequence of that great erudig 
tion, of which he is maſter; and pointed out the circumſtances of ſuch as 
were moſt like thoſe already deſcrib'd. He therefore confirms, that the cere- 
brum was not deficient, in the original formation of his foetus (d), by thoſe 
reaſons, which, in the ſame manner, as the greater part produc'd by 
the celebrated Laufferus (e), may be transferr'd to other fœtuſſes of this 


(x) Iſt, della Generaz. P. 2. c. 17. n. 6. (e) Opuſe. IX. 
ad litt. 5. (4) n. 9. 

(y) II. Animad. 35. e) Diff. qua infans fine cerebro, &c. 5 3. 

(a) Epiſt. 3. n. 17. & Epiſt. 5. n. 11. & ſeqq. 
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kind. And that, afterwards, a cauſe was added, which open'd paſſages for 
the cerebrum, to be pour'd out of its containing cavity. And, indeed, you 
ſee that theſe paſſages were manifeſt in many ; as for inſtance, a foramen in 
the foetus at Montpelier (F), and mine at Forli; and, in like manner, in ano- 
ther of mine, at Padua(g), in which the whole had not yet flow'd out. But 
in ſome there was an opening, through which the whole contents had gone 
forth. So in that of which Gullmann (þ) ſpeaks, „the occiput was open'd, with 
« a great extenſion of the pericranium, in which the whole bulk of the brain 
« was included.” And other examples, of this kind, you will have from 
Haller (i), whether it be a hernia, if I may ſo ſpeak, of the pericranium, or 
dura mater, or rather, of both together, including the brain. And you un- 
derſtand, how eaſily theſe membranes being diſtended, and diſtracted with 
fuch a weight, may be burſt aſunder at length, and emit their too heavy 
contents. And if the brain be diſſolv'd by the water of the hydrocephalus, 
the water will not only encreaſe the weight, but will alfo render it ſo fluid, as 
to give it an opportunity of ſlipping out gradually, ſometimes, even through 
very ſmall foramina. But as to the manner, in which the water is generated, 
and how it diſſolves the brain; the firſt is fufficiently fpoken. of above (), 
where I mention'd feveral means, by which the pituitary gland may be ob- 
ſtructed, or other paſſages, which ſerve to carry off the water, collected in: 
the brain: and it was alſo hinted in the ſame place, that a congeſtion of wa- 
ter might happen alſo, from a rupture of hydatids. For that theſe hydatids. 
have been pretty frequently form'd, not only within the cranium, but within 
the cerebrum, of beaſts, obſervations, which have been pointed out already 
by me, from the Sepulchretum, in another place (5), ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate: from reading which, over again, you will perceive, that the ſame 
thing has alſo happen'd to men, ſometimes. And that hydatids have often. 
been found, in the meninges of human fcetuſſes, who were born la- 
bouring under a hydrocephalus, or without a brain, that caſe, deſcrib'd by 
the celebrated Jo. Rud. Zwingerus (n), together with that of Montpelier, 
of Forli, and others, do jointly, and ſufficiently, prove. 8 
And you will readily ſuppoſe, that the well known. obſervation of Wep- 
fer (n), may be referr'd to this claſs, where the whole bulk was made up of 
innumerable veſicles, compacted together, full of the moſt limpid water; 
unleſs you chuſe rather to be in the number of thoſe, who have ſuppos'd, 
that it related to the fubſtance of the brain itſelf. And Haller, certainly, 
when he points out the obferyation (o) of the celebrated Spoerlin, of hyda- 
tids being found in the place of the brain, at the fame time admoniſhes us, 
« that many more examples of this fabric are to be found elſewhere.” Ve- 
ficles, therefore, of the one, or of the other kind, if from their over-diſten- 
fion, they happen to be ruptur'd, will pour out water within the cranium,, 
m proportion to their number, and magnitude: but thoſe which are gene- 
rated within the brain itſelf, as they are driven againſt its ſubſtance, by the 


(/) Marcot, cit. ſupra ed n. 5; () Epiſt: 1. n. 6. 
665 Epiſt. ibid. indic. n. 58. (m) AR. Helvetic. t. 1. c. 1. 
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alternate pulſation of the arteries, ſo Laufferus (p) has endeavour d to com- 
pute, how much they can effect, towards the comminution, and diſſolution, 
of the ſoft medulla of the cerebrum, which lies around them. But by what 
means ſoever, and from what ſource ſoever, water may be collected preter- 
naturally, within the theca that envelopes the brain; it will be poſſible for 
the water, by its interpoſition, to prevent the growth and concretion of the 
brain, if it is not yet come to its maturity; or if the brain be already form'd, 
the water, by inſinuating itſelf betwixt the particles thereof, may, by degrees, 
disjoin them, more and more, till they are reduc'd to very ſmall dimenſions, 
and thus become eaſily milctble with water, nor any longer to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd therefrom. An inftance of which disjunction gradually proceeding, 
but not being yet perfect, you have given you in a very clear manner, by 
Chriſtian Vater (), from a new-born infant, that he diſſected on the ſcore 
of a hydrocephalus, where he ſaw the hemiſpheres of the brain © expanded 
e by the water, and hollow'd out after the manner of a ſpecies of cabbage z 
« for there were no ventricles, no convolutions, but fibres, whitiſh, and very 
&« turgid, with a quantity of ſerum, diſtributed from the baſis, and trunk 
of the medulla ſpinalis, through the whole compages of the brain, and 
e going in great numbers to the cortical ſubſtance, like the lacteal veſſels, 
e through the meſentery ; and in their way they ſeem'd frequently to com- 
& municate and anaſtomoſe with each other, in their branches.” But in 
another hydrocephalus; to omit examples of its perfect disjunction, and diſ- 
ſolution here, which J ſhall mention below (r), from Kerckringius, Tombi- 
nus, and Laufferus ; in another hydrocephalus I ſay, whom Rombergius (5s) 
diſſccted, in like manner, immediately after its birth, © the water, which was 
„ like the waſhings of. fleſh,” will not only ſhow the disjunction to have 
been then almoſt perfect, but alſo the mixture of the dizjoin'd particles with 
the water; beſides which, and the dura mater, he could “ fee nothing diſtinct 
« in this fluid kind of brain.“ Nor is it to be wonder'd at; for the water, 
which had already encreas'd to the quantity of four meaſures, muſt neceſſa- 
ily act with a great force, as is plainly ſhown, from its “ burſting forth 
* with impetus,” at the firſt impreſſion of the knife, and from all the bones 
which go to make up the ſuperior part of the cranium, being ſo drawn out, 
* that they were diſtant from each other by a large open ſpace, and could 
- be bent here and there in a very eaſy manner;” whereas, in the former 
infant, they were only pulPd aſunder, as generally happens in this diſeaſe. 

7. Doubtleſs the force of the water, gradually collected in a hydrocepha- 
lus, eſpecially if the foetus be tender, is very urgent and manifeſt, and the 
more ſo, in proportion as it begins the ſooner to act on the leſs reſiſting parts 
of the cranium. And hence the approach of the bones to each other is not 
only impeded, but alſo the very growth of them, ſometimes in a few, and 
lometimes in the greateſt part; ſo that they ſeem, almoſt, to be entirely 
wanting. But moreover, it ſometimes. happens, that the whole bulk of the 
tumour does not only preſs upon the cranium, but alſo upon the other bones 
of the body, in ſuch a manner, that the face, and body of the fœtus are 
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encreas'd rather in a tranſverſe, than a longitudinal direction. An example 
of which I ſhall the more willingly ſabjoin, becauſe, having read over moſt 
of the obfervations on hydrocephali, I do not remember to have met with 
a parallel inſtance any where. I have a ſkeleton by me which was made up 
forty years ago, or more, ſo that I do but juſt remember to have heard, 
from the —— who made a preſent of it to me, that it was the ſkeleton 


of a female foetus, kill'd in the womb of its mother, by a great internal hy- 
drocephalus. And, indeed, the cavity of the cranium is, certainly, now 
three times as big as that of a child of nine months old ; although, when you 
conſider the greateſt part of the bones, in the whole body, you will eaſily 
perceive, that it was lefs than ſeven months old : and when the head is taken 
away, if you conſider its height, you will find that it is ſcarcely bigger than 
a feetus of five months. For all the 7 108 dones of the limbs, in propor- 
tion as they are thicker than natural, fo in proportion alfo are they ſhorter; 
ſo that the cauſe which prevented them growing longitudinally, ſeems to be 
the ſame which had given occaſion to their encreaſing tranſverſely. But all 
the ribs, in like manner, are broader, and thicker than uſual; and the face, in 
particular, as much as is taken away from it in length, has ſo much added to it 
in breadth. For as the hydrocephalus took away the greateſt part of the 
length, not only by preventing the growth of the two frontal bones, but alſo 
by depreſting the face in and betwixt the orbits, leaving behind no appear- 
ance at all of rhe naſal bones; fo it enlarg'd the face exceedingly in the tranſ- 
verſe direction, and that in a very ſingular manner. For the proceſs of the 
ſphenoidal bone, which that excellent anatomiſt, Winſlow, calls the tempo- 
ral proceſs, and the ſquamoſe portion of the temporal bone, annex'd thereto, 
were on both ſides impell'd outwards and forwards by the water; and the latter 
was at the ſame time forc'd downwards, in ſuch a manner, that its proceſſus 
zygomaticus, which ought to have been horizontal, aſcends forwards poſ- 
teriorly. To this was added a remarkable protuberance, which encreas'd 
face tranſverſely, on both ſides, made up of the dura mater, joining to- 

'gether the bones, which I ſpoke of juſt now, to as many which I ſhall ſpeak 
of preſently, in fuch a manner, that no ſmall cavity was thus added to the 
cavity of the cranium, already too much extended; and that not only in it- 
flf, but by the depreſſion of the os ethmoides, and ſtill more by the un- 
uſual depreſſion of the os ſphenoides, to ſay nothing of the external bony 
parietes of the orbits being driven into the very orbits themſelves. But now 
that you may underſtand what remains, give me leave to ſay, that the cra- 
num, of which we ſpeak, was made up of two diſtinct halves of a cranium, - 
the poſterior 'of which was much bigger than the anterior, that we have hi- 
thertd confider'd. For after the os occipitis of this anterior half aſcends back- 
wards, about a finger's breadth'from its great foramen, you there ſee another 
foramen, larger than the firſt, and in like manner, in the middle of the baſis, 
not leading into the tube of the vertebræ, as the former did, but into a bony 
foramen, like to itſelf, and continu'd from thence into a 'bony canal, not 
longer than the breadth of the tip of my little finger, 'which before it ter- 
minated was ſhut up with a membrane. From this foramen aſcends its os 
occipitis, longer than in a nine months foetus, but narrower. For the bopes 
of the ſinciput occupy, on each fide, a part of the ſpace that was _ to 
1 | 18, 
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this, as they not only begin anteriorly, much ſooner than they generally do, 
but terminate behind much Jater. Yet to this breadth, the height is by 
no means anſwerable ; but is even ſo far unequal, that they not only do not 
reach to the vertex, but even each of them is ſo far diſtant from thence, as 
to leave at leaſt the ſpace of three fingers breadth between, on each ſide; 
for the ſpace that is interpos'd between them both, is fill'd up by the dura 
mater, which makes up the upper part of the cranium, quite from the oc- 
cipital bone, even almoſt to the orbit: and though the dura mater, in that 
part, is now dried up, yet it is equal to about ſeven inches in breadth, and 
is more than nine inches in length. And to the bones of the ſinciput, inaſ- 
much as they are common to either cranium, as in the fore-part, in the 
manner I have ſaid, the temporal proceſs of the ſphenoidal bone, and the 
ſquamoſe portion of the temporal bone of the anterior cranium, are on both 
ſides ſubjected; ſo, in like manner, theſe bones on the back part, where 
they belong to the poſterior cranium, are depreſs'd in ſuch a manner, that 
being driven outwards and backwards, and being join'd one with another, 
by a large portion of the dura mater, they give occaſion to that remarkable 
convex protuberance externally, and that correſponding cavity internally, on 
each ſide, by which 1 ſaid that the breadth of the face, and the capacity of 
the cranium was not a little encreas'd. Finally, to each ſquamoſe portion of 
the temporal bone, the petroſe portion alſo correſponds : but although the 
temple bones happen'd to be larger in the poſterior cranium; yet in the 
two anterior bones only the membrane of the tympanum with its ring ap- 
pears, Here then you have a deſcription of no common monſter; but of 
a hydrocephalous monſter : ſo that after you have ſet down as many things 
as you pleaſe, to the account of a monſtrous conſtitution ; yet ſtill more 
circumſtances will remain, that you muſt attribute to the impelling force of the 
water, ſuch as the obſtructed growth of ſome of the bones of the cranium, 
the depreſſion of ſome, the impelling of ſome to one fide, and the drawing 
aſunder of others. 

8. But if water, collected by degrees in the hydrocephalus, can have ſo 
much effect, even upon the bones of a foetus ; how much more effect will 
it be able to exert upon the tender, and almoſt fluid brain! For if in a boy 
of ſeven or eight years old, whom Hunauld (t) diſſected, not only in one of 
three years, whom Hildanus diſſected, as you have it in the Sepulchretum (u), 
the water had ſo extended the brain, - that the circumvolutions and turns 
“of it were no more ſeen,” which are at other times ſo deep in its ſurface, 
from whence it may then be enlarg'd, as much as the confinement of the 
cranium permits; what will it not do, on the brain of a foetus, in which 
there are not yet turns, and circumvolutions, of that kind, which can be 
drawn out, contrary to what Paiſenius (x) and Pechlinus (y) ſeem to have 
thought in one whoſe head had ſwell'd immediately from its birth with a 
« hydrocephalus. And if the thickneſs of the parietes of the lateral ven- 
tricles had been ſo extenuated in their upper part, and their ſides, in a child 
of five years old, whom Tulpius (z) remark'd, not to ſpeak of one of three 
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years old, obſerv'd by Hildanus (a), or of two years old, by Veſalius (3), 
by the force of the water, that at the firſt inſpection there ſeem'd to be none, 
whereas it adher'd, like a pretty thick membrane, all round, to the arch'd 
« circumferences of the diſſolv'd bones ;” there is no doubt, but the parietes, 
which are ſo much more thin and ſoft in a foetus, may be diſtended by the 
water, in ſuch a manner, as finally to be almoſt altogether, if not entirely, 
deſtroy'd : and frequently, indeed, the water may burſt forth through theſe 
parietes, and through the extended and lax integuments of the cranium and 
brain, which are join'd into one with them, by opening a way into the uterus, 
where the parts reſiſt leaſt, or while the foetus is expell'd, through the narrow 
neck of the uterus, in the birth, carrying with it the fluid, or halt-difloly'd, 
brain. And as to what I have ſaid of the upper and lateral parietes of the 
right and left ventricles, the ſame may happen to the inferior alſo, and even 
to the whole medulla oblongata, cerebellum, and medulla ſpinalis; although 
with ſomewhat more difficulty. 

And, indeed, the celebrated Pitſchelius (c), when he gives the relation, 
how much of the brain was diſſolv'd, and of the medulla oblongata alſo, in 
a hydrocephalous patient, who had liv'd eighteen months, ſays not'a word of 
the diſſolution of the trunk of this medulla, nor of the cerebellum. More- 
over, Veſalius, without doubt, ſaw the cerebellum, in his patient of two years 
old (d), and the whole baſis of the cerebrum, entirely in their natural ſtate ; 
and Hildanus (e), in his patient of three years old, in ſo great an attenuation 
of the cerebrum, except © the cerebellum, and the other parts in the baſis 
« of the brain.” Pecilinus(f), alſo, in that of Hornius of ſeven months 
old, found “ the cerebellum entirely ſound : “ yet you will fee in his ac- 
count, that the © root, or baſis, of the cerebrum, was already diflolv*d into 
« fibres ;” ſo that you may perceive, in the more tender creatures, and eſ- 
pecially in fœtuſſes, that thoſe parts alſo in the cerebrum are at length diſ- 
ſolv'd, and waſted away, by the force of the water, which reliſt moſt, be- 
cauſe in the formation” thereof, as Steno (g) obſerves, when he ſpeaks of 
the remarks he had made on a calf which had a hydrocephalus, * they are 
already perfect” in their ſtructure and connections, when the other parts, 
“ for inſtance, the lateral parts, are (till acquiring their encreale.” 

I however, after ſo many others, know very well, that in the two fœtuſſes, 
ſpoken of above (+), the firſt that] diſſected at Padua, and the one I diſſected 
at Forli, there were no traces either of the cerebrum, cerebellum, . or me- 
dulla oblongata; and I even found in the ſecond (i), that the ſpinal marrow 
* was rather a kind of rudiment, as it were,” very thin and membranous, 
than marrow itſelf, And it has been even obſerv'd, that this, together with 
the brain, was entirely wanting, not only in my time, but before. For 
Wepfer (&) mentions, that Fontanus had ſeen an infant, who had, inſtead 
of a cerebrum, and ſpinal marrow, the moſt limpid water ;” and at the 
lame time relates, that “ an abortion,” of which Maurice Hoffman wrote 
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to Veſlingius, as you have it in Velſch, „was brought forth at Noremberg, 
in the year 1641, without a brain, and ſpinal marrow, - perforated in the 
« neck, fo that a finger might be introduc'd into the cavity of the vertłbræ 
« of the thorax :” and, in like manner, that Hornius, in the year 1665, had 
diſſected a ſeven-months foetus, in which there was “ no internal cavity of 
the cranium, but the whole was bony and ſolid, nor yet any veſtiges of a 
« cerebrum, or cerebellum ;” and of the ſpinal marrow, © not the leaſt par- 
« ticle appear'd,”. inaſmuch us the tube was entirely wanting, and the ſpine: 
alſo ſolid. Finally, he points out the obſervation of Kerckringius (1), under 
number twenty-three, of a monſtrous foetus, whoſe * cranium contain'd no 
« brain, nor had any cavity; and the ſpine being bifid above, contain'd 
« no ſpinal marrow.” To which obſervations alſo Littre (m), Fauvel (n), 
Mery (o), Sueu (p), and perhaps others (q), in this age, have added theirs ;. 
the firſt in a foetus of eight months, the laſt in one of ſix months, and the 
others in two of nine months; one of which liv'd two hours, and had ſome: 
appearance of being ſenſible, and another one-and-twenty hours, not without 
taking ſome little aliment. 

Of all theſe eight obſervations, I do not ſee one, except the third, and. 
in part the fourth, that may not be explain'd by a dropſy of the head and 
the ſpine; eſpecially as, in the firſt, there was even then water in each of. 
the cavities, and in the ſecond a perforation ; ſuch as I ſaw in that at Forli (7), 
of the ſpinal tube in the neck. In the fourth, moreover,. and the eighth, 
this ſame tube was perforated to a much longer tract ; and in the fifth, finally,, 
it was open from the inferior to the ſuperior part. 

9. And water may be collected in this tube of the ſpine, as well by de- 
fcending from the cavity of the cranium, as by being ſecreted therein ; ſo 
that there may be ſometimes a dropſy of both together, ſometimes of one 
only, nor in a different manner in fœtuſſes, and children, from what it is in 
adults; but in the former much more readily, becauſe in them it is found, 
that the bones of the vertebra can eaſily, and do, in fact, yield in the ſame 
manner as the bones of the head: wherefore, at one time, ſome of the ver- 
tebræ gaping, and at another time all of them} and water, ſometimes in 
greater, ſometimes in leſſer quantity, prefling upon the involucra of the 
ipinal marrow, a tumour is form'd on the poſterior ſurface of the ſpine, of 
a ſize proportionable to the quantity of water, and analogous to the hydro- 
cephalus in its nature. But the bones of the vertebræ gape there chiefly, 
where the future ſituation of thoſe proceſſes is, which they call ſpines, not: 
only, as is believ'd, becauſe the bones are there disjoin'd, at that time; for 
they are alſo disjoin'd on the ſides, where they are connected with the bodies 
of the vertebræ; but moreover, as 1 ſuppoſe, becauſe there is much leſs re- 
ſiſtance about the ſituation of the ſpinal proceſſes, than on the ſides, from 
muſcles and tendons that lie over it. But as to this tumour occurring very. 
rarely in the inferior and exterior part of the os ſacrum,“ as the very ex- 
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perienc'd Ruyſch obſerves (5), wond'ring at the ſame time (2), © that it is 
« not more frequent in the ſaid part, as it always has an opening in a natural 
« ſtafe ;” that happens, I imagine, for this reaſon, becauſe the tube of the 
dura mater, containing the cauda equina of the medulla, as it is call'd, with 
ſome quantity of water in it, in'a natural ſtate, of which I have ſpoken be- 
fore (u), does not go down quite to that loweſt and gaping part of the os 
ſacrum. Yet, ſometimes, the force of morbid water urging downwards, the 
ſheath of the dura mater may reach to that part, and being diſtended out- 
wardly, may make a tumour of the ſame kind, in that place: wherefore, in 
that place alſo, Ruyſch (x) once ſaw this diſorder, and I know that it was ſeen, 
not many years ago, in a certain infant; but Genga, in particular, ſaw it; 
and with a very extraordinary ſucceſs, and ſuch as is not readily to be hop'd 
for, in theſe tumours, open'd it, in the caſe, which that great man, Lanciſi, 
while he was living, deſcrib'd to the celebrated Fantonus, from whom (5) I 
would have you read it, for more than one reaſon ; but paaticularly for this, 
that you may underſtand it to have been a dropſy common to the cranium 
and ſpine, and that water had deſcended from the former into the latter. 
For when a hydrocephalus had ſucceeded to a contuſion of the head, and a 
month after, a tumour at the os coccygis had ſucceeded to the hydrocephalus, 
I believe, becauſe in a child of four years old, the bones of the vertebræ 
were leſs eaſily relax'd, than the integuments might be, at the opening of 
the os ſacrum, of which I have already ſpoken ; not only from this lower 
tumour being open'd, and diſcharging much water for a long time, the head 
was gradually diminiſh'd ; but when Genga compreſs'd the hydrocephalus 
with his hand, which ſtill partly remain'd in the occiput, © immediately,“ and 
Lanciſi himſelf ſaw it, © a paliſh ichor ruſh'd forth from the foramen that 
« was open in the os occygis.” Moreover, water ſeems to have deſcended 
from the cranium into the tube of the vertebræ, in other obſervations alſo. 
For in that hydrocephalous infant, whom Mayerus deſcribes (z), a turbid and 
faltiſh water flow'd out from a tumour of this nature, which was prominent 
about the middle of the os ſacrum, and ruptur'd a little before death: and 
a probe being paſs'd, after death, through the tumour and ſpine, quite to 
the brain, a turbid liquor, in like manner, flow'd out. But as the water, 
which was contain'd in large quantity, between the meninges of the brain, 
was itſelf alſo falt, indeed, yet limpid, I had rather you would atttend to 
that obſervation, which is join'd by Brunnerus with the twelfth of thoſe, that 
are inſerted in the Additamenta to this ſection of the Sepulchretum. For a 
tumour of this kind, being cut out in the back, from the os ſacrum, with 
very ill ſucceſs, as generally happens, whence more han a pound of the moſt 
limpid water flow'd out, the head of the infant was immediately obſerv'd 
to ſubſide, and to be diminiſh'd in bulk.” But in that twelfth obſervation, 
the ſame ſeems to be prov'd by a contrary one. For when a tumour of the 
fame kind had been open'd in the back, from whence the moſt limpid water 

| burſt forth, which flow'd out alſo © fix times,” on the following days, © to 
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« the quantity of three ounces every time, as ſoon as ever,“ a cicatrix being 
induc'd, no more ſerum diſtill'd therefrom,” the head of the girl began 
to encreaſe in its ſize, and in a ſhort time © a hydrocephalus, of a vaſt bulk, 
« appear'd.” So in the fourth obſervation, in the ſame place, Lechelius, 
when he deſcribes an infant, born with a tumour of the ſame nature, reaching 
from the laſt vertebra of the thorax quite to the os coccygis, relates, that on 
the following days the head had, in the mean while, been gradually extended 
« into a preternatual bulk ;” ſo as to make it probable, that the water, for 
which no more room remain'd in the cavity of the ſpine, being now impell'd 
into the cavity of the cranium, had enlarg'd it after this manner. 

When you ſhall have conſider'd what I have hitherto written, and, perhaps, 
not have diſapprov'd, if you ſhould by chance light upon a paſſage. of Hip- 
pocrates, which runs after this manner (a): Another diforder ariſes from 
« a defluxion of the head, by the veins, upon the ſpinal marrow; and from 
<« thence it makes an impetus on the os facrum, where the marrow itſelf carries 
« down defluxion ;” the fame thing will, perhaps, come into your mind, as 
did into the mind of a learned man, who thought, that in theſe words, the 
diſorder, of which we are ſpeaking, ſeem'd to be deſcrib'd ; and that fo 
much the more readily, as you ſhall more readily recollect all thoſe things 
which I have ſaid, upon this ſubject, juſt before. But, if you read what 
immediately follows, you will perceive, that the paſſage has no reference, 
either to this diſorder, or to the diſorders of infants: And depoſits it upon 
e the acetabulum of the coxendix, or on the joint itſelf; and if it come to 
6 matter, and diſcharge, the patient loſes his fleſh, and in this manner waſtes 
<« away gradually, till he has himſelf no longer any defire to live; for im- 
« mediately both the ſhoulder-blades pain him, and ſoon after both the feet 
<« and the legs; and they at laſt always periſh, after having undergone long 
« courſes of applications for their recovery.” For how can it be ſaid, that 
children deſire either to live, or not to live? and, to paſs over other things, 
how does this diſorder ſuffer a long courſe of application for recovery? More- 
over, if any one ſhould imagine, that, in the two laſt-deſcrib'd obſervations, 
the water did not, perhaps, flow down from the cranium into the tube of the 
ſpine, but that, on the other hand, being originally collected in this tube, 
after it came to ſuch a quantity, as no longer to be capable of being contain'd 
within its cavity, even when dilated, it then at length overflow'd upwards 
into the cranium; although the appearances, which were obſerv*d in the dif- 
ſection of thoſe two infants, do not much favour ſuch a ſuppoſition ; yet I 
do not, in fact, ſee, that, in ſome other caſes, ſuch a conjecture is to be 
at all exploded. 

10. Neither do all, who have a dropſy of the ſpine, as ſome would wil- 
lingly believe, labour, at the ſame time, under a dropſy of the head alſo ; - 
at leaſt, Ruyſch (5), in the obſervations of his, which I mark'd out above, 
mentions nothing of it; nor, purpoſely to omit others, Tulpius, whoſe three 
obſervations of this kind you will read, not in this ſection of the Sepul- 
chretum, but transferr'd into the ſecond (c) of the fourth book; although, 
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as in an anatomical deſcription of the ſound parts, we do not disjoin the 
ſpinal marrow from the brain, to which nature has continu'd it, ſo in treating 
of the morbid parts, and even of the diſeaſes themſelves, the dropſy of the 
one does not ſeem to be ſeparable from the dropſy of the other; nor the 
tumours, which are the conſequences of either of theſe dropſies, are to be 
plac'd among the other external tumours, more than thoſe which are the con- 
ſequences of internal aneuriſms, when the ribs and integuments of the thorax 

are driven outwards, and broken aſunder. But if, to return to the diſcourſe 
I had begun, thoſe two tumours, which are deſcrib'd in the ſame ſecond 
ſection, the one under the thirteenth obſervation, from Caſpar Bauhin (a), 
the other in the Additamenta, under obſervation the fifth, without the author's 
name being added, belong to the ſame claſs with theſe we treat of; you will 
not ſee any mention of a hydrocephalus therein. But you will believe, that 
both thaſe tumours, which were loft, and like a bladder full of water, and 
lay in the direction of the lumbar ſpine, ought to be number'd in this claſs ; 
and till more, becauſe, as ſoon as ever a diſcharge of ſerum was made from 
them, convulſions came on, and death was ſoon after the conſequence. For 
that ſerum, purulent, fœtid, and ſomewhat tinctur'd with a blood colour, 
came forth, is by no means to be wonder'd at, when there was a foramen 
« between the laſt vertebra, and the laſt but one, of the loins,” which had 
its origin from eroſion, and reach'd quite into the belly ; nor that only, for 
two of the vertebræ of the loins were entirely wanting, the reſt being 
« ſound :” and in thoſe watry tumours, of which we now treat, that the ver- 
tebræ are ſametimes much conſum'd, Jo. Ludovicus Apinus (e) informs 
us; and that the tumours themſelves are eaſily ſeiz d with corruption and 
gangrene, Bidloo alſo confirms, from an example thereof, which he gives a 
pins of (F). Nor did Jo. David Mauchartus (g), and Jo. Henricus Linc- 

ius (5), doubt, but the rumours which they deſcrib'd were of that kind; 
becauſe a purulent ichor, or watry, fœtid, and purulent matter, iſſu'd there- 
from, If, therefore, you judge the ſame with me, concerning thoſe two tu- 
mours of which we began to ſpeak, two things will follow: one, that the 
obſervation of Bauhin was, perhaps, the firſt that was made upon tumours 
of this kind; for that which we read in Foreſtus (i), may, perhaps, even it- 
ſels, be alſo the firſt in its kind, that relates to tumours ; not indeed of a diſ- 
ſimilar nature, or leſs dangerous in themſelves, but nevertheleſs communi- 
cating rather with the cranwm, than with the ſpine, ſuch as have been ſeen 
in living infants, by me and by Ruyſch, as I have mention'd in a former 
work (K): and the other is, what I have already advanc'd, that we muſt not 
always expect a hydrocephalus to exiſt in the ſame patient, in whom there. is 
a hydrorachitis; and when I read over again this letter, I was very glad to 
fee, that the learned and celebrated Trew thought juſt in the ſame. manner 
of theſe things as I did(/). Add to this, that the water of whigh I have 
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alſo ſpoken above (n), that is ſecreted within the lower part of the cavity, 
torm'd by the dura mater of the ſpinal marrow, may of itfelf, if it exceed 
its natural bounds, be alſo the occaſton of a hydrorachitis. But take care 
how you confound this water, which is a little viſcid, as ſome do, with that 
viſcous humour, as the ancients, who are pointed out by me (u), callFd it, 
with which the vertebrz are internally ſmear'd over: for that is neither 
water, nor does it adhere anywhere to the interior part of the dura meninx ; 
nor, indeed, does it adhere only at the lower part, as this which I fee is alſo 
acknowledg'd to be natural, by the celebrated Huberus (o), and even, in- 
deed, as he himſelf delivers it, „by the good Malpight in Poſth. p. 39, 
« and with him by Bellini, in the lemmata premis'd to his Opufcula, who 
« nevertheleſs took ir for the nervous fluid; an error, certainly, which it 
« would be almoſt ridiculous to diſprove.” But whether they ſpoke of the 
fame water that we do, you yourſelt will fee ; and, in like manner (p), whe- 
ther, in fact, © you can find no obfervation, to prove a defect of the ſpinal 
e marrow, when the cerebrum, or cerebellum, were preſent.” For to me 
it ſees, from two obſervations of Carolus Raygerus (), which I have well 
confider'd, that the eerebrum, indeed, was very much alter'd from its fa- 
tural ftate, but not deftroy'd ; whereas, in both one and the other, . was 
% no ſpinal marrow, or at leaſt, nothing in the tube of the vettebre, but 
* concreted blood, or ſomething ſimilar thereto.” | 

11. But whether the water, with which theſe ſpinal tumours are diſtended; 
be from that ſource, which I juſt now pointed out; or whether it flow 
down from the cranium, or be deriv'd from both fources at the ſame time; 
both one, and the other, of theſe origins are ſo probable; that, in general, 
it ought not to be accounted for from any other caufe: For, however ſuffer- 
able, in former times, the error of thoſe might be, who thought that into a 
tumour, ſuch as Bauhin deſcrib'd (7), © a portion of the urine was carried 
« from: the bladder;?” who can now bear it, after the nature of the diſordet 
has been more and more known? Yet that ſurgeon, whom the learned 
Platner deſervedly cenſur'd, made a more horrid blunder than this (s), when 
he ſuppos'd that the urinary bladder was concern'd therein, which had 
« happen'd; in that infant, to be either double, or more capacious than 
«* common :” which blunder I ſhould not have touch'd upon, if I had not 
known, that the ſame opinion had been entertain'd, not many years ago, by 
another ſurgeon, of ſome reputation, in Italy; ſo that now, for the third 
time, the fluid, which has been — from theſe tumours; has been 
ſuppos'd to be urine (:). With more wiſdom, but with leſs neceſſity, did a 
man, of great name, deduce this water . from a dropſy of the interior cor- 
e tex of the ſpinal marrow ;” which cortex, while it ſwells, divides the 
«* ſpinal' marrow, and its theca, from each other.” It is to be ſuppos'd, 
that he follow'd the tradition of thoſe, who (u), „in this diſorder, would 
< have it, that the vertebra were ſo bifurcated, as if they had been uni- 
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« verſally divided into two parts, in the manner made uſe of by butchers,” 
and even the ſpinal marrow itſelf; eſpecially, as he quotes Tulpius, who (x) 
ſays, © that this diſorder'd ſpine was ſeparated, into. two equal parts, from 
ce the laſt vertebra of the thorax, even to the ſides of the os innominatum, 
« this wide opening being cover'd by the peritonzum.”. Which paſſage 1 
quoted for this reaſon, becauſe, in the Sepulchretum, where I told you (5), 
that theſe obſervations of Tulpius were related, you might ſeek for it in 
vain; and ſtill more, the figures, in which he has delineated thoſe ver- 
tebræ (z). For the figures, which are publiſh'd by the authors themſelves, 
together with their obſervations, although they are often. uſeful, and ſome- 
times neceſſary, in order to underſtand the deſcriptions entirely, are, how- 
ever, never given in the Sepulchretum, where they might, or even where 
they ought to, have been given. Without doubt, Tulpius was among the 
firſt, who illuſtrated this diſorder ; but when he was making diligent re- 
ſearches, he ſeems to have lit on a more rare circumſtance, if he be com- 
par'd with others, and eſpecially with Ruyſch (a), who ſaw it much more of- 
ten: for he expreſsly ſays, that he had never ſeen it in this manner; and, 
for that reaſon, ſubjoins another figure (5), in which he repreſents the ver- 
tebrz drawn aſunder, only on the back part, as he had found it, and not on 
the fore part : the bodies of which, Theodore Zwinger (c) ſaw divided, by 
a deep ſulcus, but although in a monſtrous fœtus, having a poſterior 
ſituation, nor without the ſpinal marrow being whole. 

But as to the diviſion of the marrow itſelt; I have, indeed, read the ob- 
ſervation of Brunnerus (d), which ſeems to favour the opinion of a dropſy, 
in its cortical meditullium. For the ſpinal marrow” was found © perfo- 
tc rated in the meditullium, and fill'd with water,” the ſinus, or perforation, 
tending that way, where the vertebræ were open'd ; and there had been a 
watry tumour in the back, before the hydrocephalus. Yet I do not remem- 
ber to have read, that the marrow ever became bipartite, by the force of the 
water. For as to the other tumour, of that kind, to which the ſame au- 
thor (e) ſaw many nerves tending, from the ſpine, and many blood-veſſels, 
likewiſe, going to it, which emerg'd from the ſame place, ſo that “ the 
« membrane, which, at other times, involves the ſpinal marrow beneath, 
« appear'd empty, ſo far, as that even all the ſpinal marrow ſeem'd to have 
& ſeceded from this ſheath, and to be terminated in the ſaid tumour,” take 
care how you imagine, that the marrow was divided into ſo many nerviform 
parts, by the force of the water. For this tumour was in the back, upon 
the os ſacrum;“ that is, in the courſe of the lumbar ſpine, in which nature 
itſelf has divided the marrow into the cauda equina, or, in other words, 
into ſo many nerves; and it is not at all to be wonder'd at, that theſe nerves, 
together with the ſanguiferous veſſels, were compell'd into the tumour, by 
the water, in that place, where there was leſs reſiſtance. In the ſame direc- 
tion were the tumours deſcrib'd by Tulpius (F), by Lechelius (g), and by 
Apinus (5). The firſt, therefore, ſaw, in thoſe three infants, ** the nerves 
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« of the ſpinal marrow, diſpers'd here and there, through the tumour ; 
« and carried out of their courſe:” the other, upon opening the tumour, 
« found nothing of the ſpinal marrow, if you except ſome white, and very 
« ſlender, filaments;” which he himſelf thought to be © rather the ruins of 
« the membrane, which inveſted the ſpinal marrow, than of the nerves :” 
the third, finally, «+ ſaw the ſpinal marrow itſelf, coming forth from the 
« cavity of the ſecond lumbar vertebra, which was yet ſound, and inſerted, 
« atleaſt one half of it, into the middle vertex of the tumour.” But as the 
marrow, certainly, according to nature, cannot come out from that vertebra, 
inaſmuch as the whole of it is already divided into nerves; 1 confeſs, that I 
heſitated upon this obſervation of Apinus; as I did alſo upon another of 
Schraderus (i), (not to ſpeak of that of Brunnerus, which is pointed out 
above (æ)), though from quite a contrary cauſe. For Schraderus; in a tu- 
mour of that kind, and in the ſame ſituation, thought it was worthy of ob- 
ſervation, that the marrow, which was hitherto ſound, when it came to the 
opening of the vertebræ, there became evanid, and left nothing behind 
« jt, but membranous involucra; in ſuch a manner, however, that the be- 
« oinnings of the nerves emerging from thence, offer*d themſelves, on each 
« fide, here and there, but in regular order.” Yet the ſtate of the parts 
ſeems to have been quite natural. For the trunk of the marrow, as I faid, 
does not deſcend beyond the ſecond vertebra of the loins ; but the nerves, 
having already taken their origin from thence, go down, regularly, on each. 
ſide. However, as he ſays, that the tumour was © about the beginning; of 
the lumbar vertebræ; it may be, poſſibly, that the lower part of the 
marrow was either diſſolv'd, or drawn upwards. But in the infant, ab- 
ſerv'd by Apinus, the matter was quite otherwiſe, as the marrow not only 
deſcended below the ſecond vertebra of the loins, but was turn'd outwards, 
and was inſerted into the middle, and internal ſurface, of the tumour, 
which was ſeated in the region of the laſt lumbar vertebræ;“ as you will 
plainly conceive from the figures, which are much more clearly exhibited in 
that diſſertation of Charles Frederic Hoechſtetter (H), in which this very hiſ- 
tory of his præceptor Apinus is explain'd. While I was wond'ring at this 
circumſtance, I happen'd to light upon the obſervation of Mauchartus (m), 
which deſcribes a tumour in the inferior part of the loins ; that is, from an 
aperture of the two loweſt of theſe vertebræ, and * in the middle of this 
<« tumour, the ſpinal marrow prominent into a membrane,” which was the 
inner one of the tumour, lying under the dura mater, © extending itſelf all 
“ round, by the moſt ſlender fibrillæ, and entirely terminating.” - Finally, 
when | lately read over, what was found by the very ingenious Trew (u), 
in a tumour, which anſwer'd to the hiatus, of the three inferior lumbar ver- 
tebræ, and all of the os ſacrum; and when I firſt examin'd the figures which 
were added (o), and compar'd them one with another; I believ'd, indeed, 
from the form, which was at firſt round, then ending, as it were, gradually 
in a point, that the little white body, mark'd c, d, e, was the extreme part 
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of the marrow, going dawn below all the lumbar vertebræ, within the os (a. 
crum. And indeed, the author faw evidently, that this body “ coher'd, by 
<« many diſtin and ſcatter'd fibres, with the ſubjacent parts; and that it 
« was nothing elſe, but the extremity of the ſpinal marrow, which conſti- 
ce tutes that part call'd the cauda equina, produc'd here a little on the outſide 
« of its canal ;” that is, carried within the tumour, under whoſe tranſparent 
ſurface it was ſeen. Nevertheleſs, as he afterwards writes, that it was « a 
part of a peculiar conformation, and coher'd, particularly, with the extre- 
e mity of the ſpinal marrow, and the ſhoots, or branches, that go from it: 
% and that the extremity of the marrow was here ftretch'd out quite to the 
third vertebra of the loins, and preſently ended in that little part c, d, e, 

and gave out its nervous branches, or ſhoots ;” and as he likewiſe affirms, 
<« that in the cavity of a ſimilar tumour, were found only filaments of a ſpi- 
„ nal marrow, interwoven with the ſanguiferous veſſels, his obſervation alſo 
“ bearing witneſs thereto; I was much in doubt, whether I ſufficiently un- 
derſtood his meaning, and whether the nerves only of the cauda equina, 
forc'd by the water, at their upper part, into one body as it were, were here 
intended to be defcrib'd ; but by thoſe, whoſe names I mention'd a little be- 
fore, I doubted, whether they were not, perhaps, taken for the trunk of the 
marrow itſelf, ſince they are filent in regard to the body of it, which they 
ſaw, and which was naturally internal; or whether, which I ſhould rather 
believe (2), they ſaw the marrow itſelf, without any deception. 

There is a paſſage of Ruyſch, which, without doubt, is worthy of inter- 
pretation; where, ſpeaking of this kind of tumours (3), he ſays, Below 
that tumour, I find the ſpinal: marrow often ſound, and in good eondition.“ 
If you underſtand this of the tumour in the loins, and ſuppoſe, that he ſaw 
the ſame, which I would wiſh others to have ſeen; you muſt conjecture, that 
not infra « below,” but intra eum tumorem, within that tumour,” was writ- 
ten by the author. But as he had, a little before, faid, that tumours of this 
kind occurr'd © often, in the back, or the loins;” it will be better, perhaps, 
| to underſtand it of the tumour of the back, beneath which he might ſee the 

marrow, and in a good condition alſo; For thus he certainly ſaw'(r), „in 
<«. the lower vertebræ of the thorax, a very ſmall and found portion of the 
0 ſpinal marrow; and in the cavity of the vertebræ of the loins, the nerves 
&. alſo ſound and natural; whereas, not only all the vertebræ of the neck, 
but alſo as many of the neareſt thoracic; as the figures of Kerckringius (5), 
which he points out, demonſtrate; being bifid, on their poſterior parts, 
and without any portion of ſpinal- marrow,” ſhew'd that the fœtus had la- 
bour'd under this kind of diſeaſe, both in the neck and the back, at the 
ſame time. And hence you have the method of interpreting the paſſage, I 
have quoted from Ruyſch, as many are doubtful about the ſenſe thereof; and 
by the way, I do not doubt, but he had ſeen tumours of that kind, in the 
back of other ſubjects alſo, (not to ſpeak of Apinus ()); and you ſee, at 
the ſame time, how, by joining together, the deſeriprions- of him; and 
Kerckringius, in regard to the ſame fœtus, and by amending, and illuſtrat- 


(p) Vid: n. 16. infra. () Spicileg. Anat. Tab. g. 


(2) Obſ. 34. cit. ſupra ad n. g. () Apud Hoechſtetterum n. 9. Diſſ. cit. 
(7) Theſ. Anat. 8. n. 1. ad n. ſuper. 
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ing one, from the other, where there is occaſion, you may make one finiſh'd 
and compleat deſcription. ; 

12. Bur if the ſpinal marrow, as I juſt now ſuppos'd, or at leaſt, its nerves 
and veſſels, (in the ſame manner as the cerebrum in the hydrocephalus of 
the celebrated Walther (2), and others, and part of the cerebellum in the 
hydrocephalus of Lechelius (x) ) are compell'd, outwards, into the tumour ; 
you will enquire of me, in what manner you muſt, therefore, underſtand, 
that which is hinted by very learned men, that this affection of the ſpine may 
be alſo attributed to water, ſtagnating in the cells, which ſurround the dura 
mater, in great numbers, externally, and contain that fat in their natural 
ſtate, which I ſaid was call'd by the ancients ** a viſcous humour” (5); fo 
that this diſorder is very much like the dropſy of the peritonæum. For the 
dropſy of the peritonzum, you will ſay, urges the viſcera, which it ſurrounds, 
inwards; and does not thruſt them outwards; nor are thoſe cells on the an- 
terior part, but chiefly on the poſterior part, of the canal of the vertebræ; 
ſo that if they ſwell, they cannot drive the cauda equina outwards, But do 
not imagine, however, that there may. not, ſometimes, be room for this ori- 
gin of waters and tumours. For very rarely indeed, but ſometimes, never- 
theleſs, rumours of that kind being punctur'd, and the water being drawn 
out, health has been reſtor'd; as in that infant, whom Jo. Maurice Hoffman 
deſcribes, and gives a drawing of (z). In which caſe, if you deduce the wa- 
ter of the tumour, from the cells that ſmear over the internal ſurface of 
the dura mater, being diſtracted in the birth, which, from the complicated 
form of the body of the foetus, when in the paſſage, and from the immenſe 
{trainings of the ruſtic mother, was very difficult; you will ſeem to ſay 
probable things: for nothing could be diſtracted, and injur'd ſo much, in 
that poſition of the child, as the poſterior part of the ſpine, where it lies in 
the loins ; wherefore, the other parts being ſound, the tumour, which at 
firſt did not exiſt, began to ariſe after an interval of a few days, from that 
part of the ſpine only. | | 

There were ſome, even, who thought that the tumour on the os coccygis, 
cur'd by Genga, which I have already ſpoken of above (a), was caus'd by a 
humour, which had made a paſſage for itſeif thither, from the cavity of the 
cranium, by means of ſinuſſes, even betwixt the bones and dura mater. But 
they who have conſider'd with Fantonus (2), the difficulty of the circum- 
ſtance, from anatomical diſquiſnions, and moreover have obſerv'd, that 
ſpeedy exit of the ſerum, from the tumour, as ſoon as ever the occiput was 
compreis'd with the hand, would not chuſe rather to affign any paſſage to 
the fluid, than that which nature herſelf has prepar'd for it, betwixt the me- 
ninges; attributing the cure, in great meaſure, to the age of the child, which 
was four years, and alſo to the difference cf the diſorder, the cauſe of which 
was in this caſe, not internal, but external, For an internal, and eſpeciall 
a congenial cauſe, not only injures the parts long, but more intimately, both 
ſolid and fluid, and the more grievouſly, the ſofter they are, and not, as in 


(z) Partus Monſtr. Deſcript. (z) Eph. N. C. Dec. 2. A. 6. obſ. 208. 
(x) Obſ. cit. ſupra n. g. (a) n. 9. 
(GP, n. 10. f . (6) Animad. ibid. Cit, 
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an age ſomewhat advanc'd, more firm. To this may be added, that the 
cauda equina of the medulla does not reach to the os coccygis; which was per- 
haps the realon, why Ruyſch (c), „among all,” or at leaſt, if you read his 
next obſervation (d), nearly amongſt all, that were affected with theſe kinds of 
tumours, © ſaw no infant who ſurviv'd the diſorder ſo long,” as that which 
had the tumour upon the os coccygis. For in this caſe, it does not happen, 
that ſo many nerves are inflected outwardly, thruſt out, hurt, and broken: 
from the injury whereof ariſes a weakneſs, and palſy of the lower limbs, 
which you will find particularly taken notice of, in moſt of the examples of 
tumours on the loins, pointed out above, and in others belides, that I paſs 
by, two of which you will ſee in the Ephemerid. Nat. Cur. (e) by Jo- 
hannes Burgius : and beſides this, a palſy of the ſphincter ani and bladder 
is avoided ( f), which would ſometimes be perceiv'd and remark'd, if chil- 
dren could drag out their lives long, under ſuch a diſorder as this. But 
they cannot, as well for other reaſons, as on account of convulſions, 
which are the conſequences of theſe injuries on the nerves; and fo much 
the ſooner, if by opening the tumour, you prick them, or expoſe them to 
the injuries of the air. And why convulſions, or palſies of the lower limbs, 
did not exiſt in thoſe two children who were cur'd of this diſorder, is eaſily 
underſtood, from what has been ſaid of both. And when we could be cer- 
tain, that none of theſe exaſperated ſymptoms were preſent, and that the 
diſorder deriv'd its origin from an external cauſe; and eſpecially, when we 
have obſery'd all thoſe things which the celebrated Trew cautiouſly, and 
prudently, admoniſhes us of (g), it ſeems that the ſurgeon might then dare 
to do ſomething ; if, however, it was at any time lawful for him to undertake 
any thing of this kind, in a dilorder fo fallacious, and in which we have fo 
many fatal examples of the bad ſucceſs of ſurgery. 

13. For, to return to the hydrocephalus, the ancient phyſicians (5). in- 
deed, acknowledg'd two ſpecies of the internal kind: the one, when water 
is collected between the ſkull, and the dura mater; the other, when it is 
collected between the dura, and the pia mater; teaching, at the ſame time, 
that the ſecond ſpecies was mortal, but that the firſt was not incurable; in 
which, when a tumour appears between the diſtracted ſutures, they order'd, 
that the moſt prominent and pointed part ſhould be cut into. But Parey (i) 
expreſsly denies, that he had ever ſeen one who recover'd: and Jo. Francus (k) 
teſtifies, that even the moſt tumid part being open'd, and pure and limpid 
water being let out, the infant, after ſome hours, fell into an epilepſy, and 
« ſoon died thereof:” nor was i, of any advantage to have made a diſ- 
charge for the ſerum, that was included therein, by a foramen, open'd with 
the potential cautery, as it is call'd, according to the order of Grubelius (), 
that infant alſo having died, a few days after; whereas thoſe from whom 
the water was not drawn, liv'd ſome ſeven, nine, eighteen, and thirty 


(e) Obſ. 35. ſæpius cit. (þ) Apud Fabric. ab Aquap. de Chirurg. 
(4) Obl. 36. : Operat. ubi de Hydroceph. : 
(e) Dec. 2. A. 6. obſ. 58. (i) Oper. I. 7. c. 1. 


% Eph. N. C. Cent. 1 & 2. obſ. 127. & (4) Apud Sbenck. Obſ. Med. 1. 1. ubi de 
Sect. hac 16. Sepul. in addit, obſ. 12. verſ. fin. Hydroceph. mort. 
) Commerc. A. & hebd. ſupra cit. ad n. 10, (% Eph, N. C. Dec. 2. A. 10. obſ. 42. 
months, 
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months, as you have it affirm'd in the Act. Helvet. (m); not to ſay any thing 
of that which Riedlinus knew and diſſected (n), who labour'd under a hydro- 
cephalus four and twenty ſolid years. There is alſo an obſervation-aſcrib'd to 
Wepfer by the celebrated Fantonus (o), of a ruſtic, who being impatient of 
a long, and very violent pain in his head, from water being confin d betwixt 
the cranium and dura mater, compell'd a farrier to pierce him on the {ide 
of his head, from which a great quantity of ſerum being diſcharg'd, he im- 
mediately and perfectly recover d. But ſuppoſe that ſuch raſhneſs had a hap» 
py effect; ſuppoſe that there was a ſurgeon who was willing to imitate this 
boldneſs, in the hydrocephalus of any infant; nor imitate it only, but even, 
if there were occaſion to open the dura mater, as is practis'd after grievous 
blows of the head, to exceed it; what marks or ſymptoms ſhall he fafely 
confide in, ſo as to lay down for certain, that the water is now betwixt the 
bones and the dura mater, now betwixt the dura mater and pia, and at an- 
other time betwixt the pia mater and brain? Nor are examples wanting of 
the threefold ſituation of this diſorder ; as, for inſtance, of the firſt, in the hy- 
drocephalus of Velſius (p), in which you have alſo an inſtance of the ſecond : 
and of this alſo in thoſe diſſected by Laubius (), and by the celebrated Jo. 
Rudolphus Zwinger (r): and of the third, in the obſervation of Fallop- 
pius, which you have in the Sepulchretum (5s); and in others of Mayerus (2) 
and Raltſchmied (#). Let us, however, ſuppoſe, if it is poſſible, that we can 
diſtinguiſh all theſe ſituations from one another, and that we could promiſe 
ourſelves the ſame ſucceſs, in the hydrocephalus of infants; as we: ſometimes 
ſee in adults, when they have recetv'd violent blows, at a time that they were 
in full health, if there was a neceſſity of cutting into the — 4 and, after 
that, though they were become lax, or lacerated, or thicken'd, in bringing 
them to a cicatrix ; what? if the brain indeed be under the water, but ſo flac- 
cid, that you can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh any thing therein, beſides the cortical 
and medullary ſubſtance, as in thoſe obſervations of Mayerus, and Zwinger, 
which I juſt now commended : what? if under the cortical, the medullary 
ſubſtance © be all corrupted, and turn'd into water,“ as in that child of 
Tombinus (x), of whom you alſo have an account given you, in the Sepul- 
chretum (y): what? if the whole brain is diſſolv'd into © mucous water,” or 
into “ a limpid water, ſomewhat tinctur'd with blood,“ as in thoſe obſerva- 
tions of Kerckringius (z), and Laufferus (a); or, becauſe this is more rare, 
what? if from the quantity of water being included in the ventricles, as in 
the two obſervations of Dodart, which are made mention of by Bohn (5), 
ſuch a force be exerted on the brain, that the lateral wentricles make one 
continued cavity with the third ventricle; which very circumſtance, it is fo 
much the leſs poſſible to conjecture, ſince ſome patients from hydrocephali, 
as thoſe two infants, . labour under other dif which can by no means 


(n) Vid, Act. Helvetic. Tom. 1. c. 1. n. 6. (:) Eph. N. C. Cent. 1 & 2. obſ. 127. 


(=) Eph. N. C. Cent. 1. obſ. 29. (.) Progr. de nervis Optic. &c: 

(e) Animad. cit. ſupra ad n. 9. (x) AR. Lipſ. M. Nov. A. 1686. 
D Diſp. de mutuo inteſt. ingteſſ. p. 2. obſ. 2. (, SeR. cit. in Addit, obſ. 8. 

(7) Eph. N. C. Cent. 10. 33. ( ) Sect. ead. obſ. 11. 

(r) C. cit. n. ſuper. (a) Dif. cit. ſupra ad n. 6. 

(s) 2. in Sect. hac 16. (5) De Renunc. Vulner. 8. 2. c. 1. 
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be call'd diforders of the head :” or what? if from the weight of the in- 


cumbent waters, or their preſſure round about, the internal ſtructure of the 
brain be incurably injur'd; for even the exterior form, and the bulk itſelf 
ſometimes, by no means reſiſt. So Velſius (c) ſaw the hemiſpheres of the 
brain, no more convex, but deprefs'd in ſuch a manner, that - their height 
« was in the ſame plane parallel to the horizon, in which the corpus callo- 
« ſum was.” And Parey found the brain ſo far reduc'd in its ſize, that * it 
« ſcarcely was equal to the bulk of a tennis-ball,” which paffage is not accu- 
rately enough recited in the Sepulchretum (d). Thus Stegmannus (e) ſaw 


the cerebrum * as ſmall as an ox's eye, and hardly weighing an ounee and 


« half: add alſo, that it was, at the ſame time, entirely putrefied and eor- 
« rupted :” which circumſtance brings back to my mind, in like manner, 
grievous injuries of the cerebellum, trom a hydrocephalus, as in the obſer- 
vation of Velſius, juſt now commended, and ſtill more in thoſe of Littre{f), 
and Jo. David Mauchartus (g), and in the fame from Laubius, which was a 
Intle above pointed our. | 

But for the moſt part, although the ancients did not ſuppoſe this ſpecies; 
the water of the hydrocephalus is in the ventricles, as.Vefahus in particu- 
lar (B), and many more belides him, have found it; for inſtance, Schulzius (7), 


and among thoſe whom I have nam'd before, Laubius, Mauchartus, Riedlinus, 


and Lattre eſpecially, who, in ſo great a quantity of water, with which the ven- 
tricles were diſtended, found none betwixt the ſkull and dura mater, nor be- 


| twixt this membrane and the brain. I paſs by many others, beſides Brun- 


/ 


nerus (&), and thoſe who, like him, have ſpoken of an extenuation-of- the 
ſubſtance of the brain, as not very rarely ſeen in hydrocephali of this kind. 
Nor did I give theſe hints only for this reaſon 3 in order to ſhew, that'although 
the ſurgeon ſhould be bold enough to perforate the meninges, he would ne- 
vertheleſs often meet with no water there, or would not draw off that which 
was in the greateſt quantity, unleſs he perforated the cerebrum alſo; but | 
touch'd upon it for this reaſon, in order to ſhow you, how eaſily it might 
even happen, that while he thinks he perforates nothing bur the dura mater, 
he perforates the brain. I would have you, therefore, join to the obſerva- 
tion of Veſalius, thoſe of Hildanus alſo, and Tulpius, which are mention'd 
by me in that place, where I ſhew'd (/), that by the force of the water, 
diſtending the ventricles, their upper parietes in particular, and their late- 
ral parietcs, are ſometimes ſo far extenuated, and affix'd with the meninges, 
to the bones of the cranium, or pericranium, that it ought not to ſeem won- 
derful, if any ane, while he ſuppoſes, that he cuts only into the cranium 
itſelf, ſhould, at the ſame time, pierce through the dura and pia mater, and 
even the ſubſtance of the cerebrum itſelf, which adheres to the meninges, 
and to the bones and pericranium, in the form of a membrane. Pleaſe 
to read the letters which were ſent from Jo. Jacob Schenkzer, to our Valliſ- 
neri (m): you will ſee, that in the hoſpital, the hydrocephalus of an infant 


(e) Obſ. ſupra cit, 2. | 66) Sepulch. Sect. cit. obſ. 6. : 
(4) Secd. hae obſ. 12. ſed Operum l. 7. non 8. (:) Apud Lauffer. in Dif. cit. 4 23, 
le] Sect. ead. in Addit. obſ. 11. (4) SeR. cit. in Addit. obſ. 12. 0 


% Hitt. de PAcad. R. des Sc. A. 1705. (/) Supra ad n. 8. 
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was open'd with the chirurgical knife, * in conſequence of a general conſul- 
tation, as it was judg'd, that the water was harbour'd betwixt the cranium 
« and dura mater.” You will ſee, at the ſame time, „how difficult it is to 
« judge in ſuch caſes.” For though the convulſive motions, which ſuc- 
ceeded, very ſoon, to the firſt drawing off of water, in the quantity of three 
ounces, by continuing till the time of the child's death, which happen'd the 
day after, were ſuppos'd to indicate, that the dura mater was incis'd; the 
diſſection ſhew'd, that not only this was cut through, but the pia mater 
« alſo, and the brain itſelf, For the brain was extended, almoſt to the 
« thinneſs of a membrane, equal to the internal capacity of the cranium; 
« whereas the bulk of the water, which was, at leaſt, in the quantity of 
eight medical pounds, had been harbour'd in the ventricles.” | 
14. From ſo great an extenuation of the brain, and adheſion thereof to 
the upper part of the cranium, it happen'd, without doubt, in the hydro- 
cephalus of Tulpius, already mention'd (n), that when the water was diſ- 
charg'd, © moſt of the phyſicians, that were preſent, imazin'd, but too 
«+ haſtily, that this was a head without a brain,” in like manner as Steno by his 
calf (o), did not conſume a little time, in ſeeking the brain in the brain itſelf, 
and already began, almoſt, to believe the ſtories, which he had not before cre- 
% dited, to wit, that men had been found without a brain.” And, indeed, 
it is my opinion, that nearly in this manner, whatever there may be of truth 
in the obſervations of this kind, is to be explain'd, eſpecially of thoſe who 
had not read Tulpius, and Steno; as for inſtance Garnerus, Zacutus, or any 
others, who are ſaid, in the Sepulchretum (p), where the ſcholia are given to 
theſe obſervations, to have found no brain. For when one ſays, that a 
&« very thick membrane ſupplied the place of the brain;“ another, that in- 
ſtead of it, the dura mater appear'd to be doubl'd.“ having a moſt limpid 
water within it; you eaſily underſtand, what this very thick membrane was, 
or that ſecond lamina, ſuppos'd to be a doubling of the dura mater, and 
what might lie hid under that appearance, * of a certain mucoſity and phlegm 
e undigeſted,” which immediately offer'd - itſelf to Garnerus, as he look'd 
ſlightly within the meninges. At leaſt, as in the ſame place, you will ſee the 
oblervation of Kerckringius (), who lays, that inſtead of the brain he 
found a mucous water.” You will allo ſee, in the ſubjoin'd ſcholium, that 
Diemerbroeck ſuſpected much the ſame as I do, concerning this mucous wa- 
ter, or extenuation of the brain; and yet Kerckringius had not only read 
the. hiſtory of Tulpius, but even mention'd it in that of his own, and was 
ipcaking of a hydrocephalus in a child, not fix months old, who might have 
had the diſſolution of, the brain firſt begin in the uterus, and encreaſe upon 
it by degrees, till the brain being entirely difloly'd, it would naturally die. 
And Diemerbroeck, beſides, objected to him, what you, would allo object 
to molt who have publiſh'd hiſtories of this kind, as a very ſtrange omiſſion, 
that they never once made any mention, whether the cerebellum, and me- 
dulla oblongata, were wanting, or not. But in the hiſtory of Billotius (r), 


(x) Supra ad n. 8. (e) Ibid. () Sets ead. obſ. 11. 
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which is generally number'd among the others, you not only want this cir- 
cumſtance; but even you find, that the cerebrum itſelf was not entirely 
conſum'd, fince . a portion of its ſubſtance was ſtill remaining, though ſo 
„ ſmall, as ſcarcely to equal a little egg in bulk.” So alſo in the dog, who 
ſeem'd to be ſomewhat mad, or vertiginous, Elias Rud. Camerarius (s), (for 
as to the ſheep which 1 (5), and others, have written of, the hif- 
tories generally depend upon the veracity and obſervation of the butchers) 
Camerarius, I ſay, ſaw not the leaſt ſubſtance of the cerebrum or cere- 
« bellum, except a very ſmall portion of the latter, ſcarcely half fo big as 
« a filbert nut.” To all which things, though I have not read them, I con- 
feſs, without wonder, and even not without ſome diſtruſt, yet I will add this 
alſo. I remember, when I was a young man, and attended every day in the 
hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte, at Bologna, that J heard, more than once, 
Jo. Marc. Bigatti, an honeſt man, and, at the ſame time, a phyſician and 
ſurgeon there, of good reputation, when he affirm'd that his predeceſſor, 
Jo. Galeati Manzi, a phyſician and ſurgeon, who, when living, was to be 
equall'd by few, had ſeen this, which I ſnal] relate to you, juſt as I re- 
ceiv'd it from him, neither adding thereto, nor diminiſhing therefrom. Manzi 
had under his care the wound of a certain man, which being inflicted on the 
coronal ſuture, reach'd into the cavity of the cranium; when the patient be- 
gan, about the twentieth day, to be troubl'd with two things; the one, that 
as often as the wound was open'd, ſo often was he affected with convulſive 
motions of the lower jaw; and the other, that as often as he was aſk'd a 
queſtion, he ſhew'd by his eyes, that he underſtood, and would willingly an- 
ſwer, and yet for ſome ſpace of time, he could not begin the firſt word; 
but when he had once begun, the other words eaſily follow'd. And in this 
manner nearly, in general, to the very latter end of his life, did he continue, 
being, to all appearance, in his perfect ſenſes ; till at length being taken with 
a kind of apoplectic fit, he died. His ſkull being open'd, nothing was 
found within the cavity, but a fluid, if you except ſome red, and almoſt 
fleſhy fibres, which lay under the wound. As I with-held my affent, when 
I heard this ſtory; ſo you have my free leave to with-hold yours, when you 
read it. And, indeed, theſe things are of ſuch a nature, that unleſs you ſee 
them yourſelf, unleſs you examine again and again, with accuracy, into them, 
as in this caſe, to determine what theſe red, and almoſt fleſhy, fibres were, 
with what membrane, or with what nerves, perhaps, they were join'd, and 
even after you had examin'd ever ſo nicely, you would ſcarcely know what 
to believe. 

The queſtion is here, indeed, concerning the conſumption of the brain 
being the conſequence of a wound in the head, as in the children obſerv'd 
by Zacutus, and Billotius. But in the firſt, the ſpace of three years had 
pa's'd, between the time in which the wound was inflicted, and that in which 
the obſervation was made; and in the other, the whole cerehrum was not 
conſum'd: in both, perhaps, the cerebellum, and part of the medulla ob- 
longata, might remain, Nor was there a colliquation of the brain, in the 
ſecond ; but only a loſs of its ſubſtance, which burſt forth, at every time 
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of dreſſing the wound, to the bigneſs of a nutmeg. But you will ſay, in 
the child of Kerckringius, who was five months old, no wound had pre- 
ceded z none in that of Tombinus (2), which was two years old; none in the 
girl of nine years old, obſerv'd by Neuhold (x) ; and nevertheleſs in her the 
medullary ſubſtance of the brain © was chang'd, as it were, into a moſt te- 
« nacious jelly ;” but in the ſecond, as I ſaid before, it was turn'd into 
« water” and in the firſt, the whole brain was chang'd into water. But to 
me, this very ſeries of changes ſeems to ſhew, that the diſſolution of the brain 
happens with ſo much the more difficulty, as we recede the more from the 
time of the child's birth, ſo that the ſubſtance of the brain is more firm. 
Bur if this really happen'd in that man of Garnerus, you may ſee, at leaſt, 
how great, and how long-continu'd affliftions he bore. And how ſingular 
a caſe it was in that very man, may be underſtood from hence, that it is not 
eaſy to find another example of that kind in an adult, amongſt all the writers 
of credit and probity. And, indeed, the woman of whom Raltſchmied (y) 
gives the hiſtory, although ſhe was ſo miſerably afflicted with the moſt cruel 
pains of the head, and thoſe happening after a violent blow thereupon, 
that unleſs a quantity of water had flow'd from her noſtrils, ſhe could not 
have liv'd ſo long; when at length ſhe died, in the tenth year after the blow, 
he found that the corpus 3 indeed, was ſo extenuated by the force 
of the ſerum, diſtending the ventricles of the brain, that ** it ſcarcely had 
« the thickneſs of the 3 pellucidum;“ yet was there no ſuch thing as 
the cerebrum being diffoly'd into mucus. Since, therefore, the diſſolution 
of the whole cerebrum into mucus, in adults, and ſtill more into water, is 
very rare, eſpecially if it be underſtood, that whatever is contain'd in the 
cranium is, at the ſame time, diſſolv'd; you fee at once, why, when I heard 
the cafe that has been deſcrib'd, I did not give my aſſent to it; as I have 
always doubted, when I have heard the ſame, or much leſs than this, even of 
a child; unleſs it ſhould be added, that he was at the ſame time without a 
ſoul, and liv'd the live of a plant, more than that of a man. But Redi (z), 
nevertheleſs, having taken out the brain from tortoiſes, you will ſay, ſaw that 
they ſtill liv'd a long time, and could even walk, ſometimes, for fix months 
after. But I ſpeak at preſent of perfect animals, as they are call'd, and even 
of man; and you tell me of tortoiſes, which, as Ariſtotle himſelf knew very 
well, „can perform motions, even when the heart is taken away (a)“ . Be- 
ſides, Redi himſelf ſeems to hint, that together with the brain, the faculty 
of ſeeing, and what is probable, of hearing alſo, ſmelling, and taſting, was 
taken away: and Caldeſi (4) has, certainly, given a very probable reaſon of mo- 
tion remaining ſo long ; I mean, the great thickneſs of their ſpinal marrow, in 
proportion to the brain, which, when compar'd to the marrow, is but ſmall. 
And from this marrow thoſe perſons are wont to account for the animal 
ſpirits, who take pains to explain the life of fœtuſſes in the uterus, when 
they are without a brain ; whum you may follow ſo far, provided you do not, 
however, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe with ſome, that either the medulla ſpi- 


(a) Supra ad n. 13, (z) Degli Anim. viv. 
(x) Commerc. Litter. vol. 1. ſpecim, 22. (a) L. de Juvent, c. 1. 
(y) Progr. cit. ſupra ad n. 13. (5) Offervaz. int. alle Tartarughe. 
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nalis is always thicker in them; or that, becauſe it ſends out many more 
nerves than the brain, it alſo ſends out many more ſpirits, even at the time 

when it can certainly receive no more ſpirits from the brain, from which it is 
vont to receive the greater part at other times; or that this medulla certainly 
exiſts in all theſe fœtuſſes; whereas I have mention'd many above (c), who 
had nothing at all, but water perhaps, within the cranium, and in the tube 
of the vertebræ. | | 

But you will, perhaps, object, that they had both brain and marrow, be- 
fore either, or both of. them were diſſolv'd by the water, or were oppreſs'd, 
or thruſt out, by ſome other force. And in this you imagine more happily 
than moſt of thoſe, who, having attempted to explain the queſtion, have by 
no means attended to this circumſtance. But if, to go up to the very origin, 
you contend, that, in one place, and the other, there never was any thing 
but moiſture, and that the ſpirits are to be accounted for from the ganglions 
of the nerves, indulging in ſome meaſure that ſuſpicion, which I tormerly, 
though but in two or three words, touch'd upon (4), that in the ganglions of 
nerves © ſome ſecretion of ſpirits was probably made,” I indeed, although 
lately, in particular, in two ganglions of an adult, the one of a moderate, 
and the other of a very great thickneſs, amongſt thoſe nerves which go to 
make up the cervical, preſently to become the brachial; although, I ſay, in 
theſe ganglions, when diſſected longitudinally, I plainly ſaw a ſubſtance of 
a cineritious colour, degenerating to brown, and demonſtrated it, which 
being nowhere mix'd with the white, (the quantity of which was much greater, 
and 1ts ſituation external in the ganglions) follow'd the axis of the ganglions, 
yet I dare not add any weight to this ſuſpiciun ; and if I dar'd, I ſhould be- 
lieve, that there was, perhaps, ſome room for ſuch a ſuſpicion, in thoſe 
fœtuſſes only, whoſe brain and marrow had been deſtroy'd, in order to pre- 
ſerve them for ſome time; but no: in thoſe, who had never had, either a 
brain, or ſpinal marrow. But if you ſhould, perhaps, ſtill think, that you 
mult nevertheleſs perſiſt in ſuch an opinion, which I cannot believe; this one 
thing I will ſay, that if the firſt and laſt part of the life in the uterus, ſeems 
to you to be capable of compariſon with that which adults, of whom this 
diſcourſe was undertaken, lead, in perceiving, thinking, judging, anſwering, 
and, as occaſion requires, in moving, you have the better ot the argument; 
but if not, you mult then take part with me in the queſtion, 

15. You have of the hydrocephalus, and eſpecially of watry tumours of 
the ipine, ſo much the more here, as they are the leſs commonly known 
among us than other diſorders : for they are very rare in this country 5 not, 
as in ſome others, ſo frequent, that within fourteen months, Burgius (e) law 
three at Vratiſlavia. But if you ſhould deſire ſtill more concerning each 
diſorder, the celebrated Jo. Rud. Zwinger (F) will be able to ſatisfy you on 
the ſubject of the hydrocephalus ; by whom, when J revis'd this letter, I not 
only ſaw ex mples thereof collected, but alſo diligently and ſeparately com- 
par'd one with another. And in regard to aqueous tumours in the ſpine, be- 
| fide George Frederic Orthius, in a diſſertation (g) that he gave out, when 


(0 N. 8. (/3 AR. Helvetic.. vol. 1. c. 1. 
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Jo. Saltzmenn was preſident, which is very uſeful and. worthy to be read; thoſe 
very learned men, Platner (4), and Trew (7), may be reterr'd to: the firſt 


of which, -when he made ſome little obſervations vpon tumours of this kind, . 


inted out himſelf alfo the names of many perſons who have written the 
ſtories of them: and the laſt not only added other authors, bur alſo gave 


his own obſervations; and, conſidering all things well, treated this ſubject, _ 


perhaps, more thoroughly, accurately, diſtinctly, and at large, than any other 
rſon whatever; nor did he omit to mention, how he conjectures, that the 


cure of theſe diſorders may be attempred and perform'd. And it the wrtings 
of all thoſe authors had come into my hands, before I firſt ſeat theſe letters 


to you, I would certainly have taken pains to procure : ſome books which [ 
am at preſent without. Nevertheleſs, I have taken notice of the greateſt 
part of the examples, which are extant, of either diſorder, as you will now 
be able to ſee; and I have added ſome other things, which are either over- 


look'd by thole whom I commend, or not yet publiſh'd when they wrote; 
which-is very eaſy for all who write laſt to do, In the mean while, you will 
make uſe of. theſe natices, . with which.it was in my power ta furniſh j. 


Farewel. . 


16. I had ſcarcely ſeal'd up this letter, when that circumſtance happen'd 


LES 


to me, which never happen'd before, and was the more ſurpriſing at this 


juncture, as I did not in the leaſt expect it, or even think of it; I mean, 


that a child was brought to me for advice, on account of a tumour being 


prominent about the lumbar vertebræ. While they were taking off its 
clothes, for me to look at it, I aſk'd them, whether he was ſtrong in his 
lower limbs? and when they anſwer'd in the negative, I aſk'd, whether the 
tumour. was pellucid, as if it contain'd water ? to which they anſwer'd in the 
affirmative, wond' ring at. the ſame time that my queſtions were ſo pertinent 
to the caſe, What | had concluded from their anſwers, I p:eſently found to 
be, in fact, true. The. tumour, indeed, was ſufficiently ſoft; and the con- 


tain'd water, in many places, very evidently ſhone through the parietes. 
This tumour, having been very ſmall at the time of birth, within ten months, 
had grown out to the bigneſs of a fiſt; ſo that- it was very much like, in its 


torm, az. well as its ſituation, to that which Ruyſch has given a plate of (4) 


The boy was large - made, ſtrong, and well nouriſh'd, even in his lower 
limbs, in which he was only weak; and proportionably ſhap'd in every part, 
except that his head was bigger than it ſhould be, which, though in other 
reſpects found, immediately ſtruck the attention of every one: I ſay, he was 


well- made, alſo, in thoſe limbs which I ſpoke of juſt now; ſo that from this 


new example, added to many others, I was confirm'd in my opinion, that 


they are deceiv'd, who ſuppoſe all the children, that labour under a tumour. 


of this kind, to be born with diſtorted feet, for this reaſon, becauſe they: - 
have obſerv'd, that ſome of them were thus born; amongſt which,” Whether 


they with juſtice place that girl whoſe hiſtory is given by Stalpart (/), you - 


% Progr, cit. fupra ad n. 11. (4) Obf. Anat. Chir. fig. 365. 
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yourſelf will judge. I plainly ſee, indeed, that her feet were miſerably di- 
ſtorted ; but it is by no means fo clear to me, that the tumour, with which 
ſhe was deform'd in her loins, was of the ſame kind with thoſe we treat of 
at preſent. | | | 

But to return to our boy : not being ignorant of the exceſſive credulity of 
other people, at ſome times, I aſk'd, however, from the mother, whether, 
as ſhe was in the flower of her life, and both ſhe and her huſband healthy, 
ſhe had ever fall'n on her back, while ſhe was pregnant with this child, 
which was her firſt- born, or had receiv'd a blow in that part by any means, 
or had dreaded, or been frighten'd at any thing; or, in fine, whether ſhe had 
long'd for any thing: all which ſhe immediately and expreſsly anſwer'd in the 
negative; although afterwards, as the cuſtom is with theſe weak women, it 
came into her mind, that ſhe had wiſh'd for a fig. | 

But in regard to the advice which I gave them, as I expreſsly affirm'd, that 
the child could not be cur'd, I alſo took pains to inculcate this again and 
again, to take care that no- body attempted to open the tumour ; for if they 
ſuffer d this, the child would die ſo much the ſooner. The father and mother 
of this child were country people; as alſo the 2 of that child, whom [1 
mention'd above (n), in whom a tumour of the ſame kind communicated more 
with the cavity of the cranium, than with that of the ſpine. But they were wiſe 
enough to be afraid of the danger, which I had foretold ; and bidding adieu 
to the ſurgeons, carried their child home again, that it might live as long as 
it ſhould pleaſe God to permit it. Yet the parents of the child I am ſpeaking 
of now, were no ſooner departed from me, but they happen'd to light on a 
ſurgeon, who confeſsd, indeed, that he had never ſeen ſuch a tumour, and 
was ignorant what it was; as moſt of the ſurgeons and phyſicians, who in- 
ſpected it before me, had done; and bens. what they bad not dar'd 
to do, becauſe they did not underſtand its nature, he promis'd that he would 
cure it for them. Being perſuaded by the age and confidence of the man, 
they eaſily believ'd what they ardently deſir d. This man, then, although 
he was afterwards, by accident, well-inform'd of the advice they had receiv'd 
from me, being obſtinate in his deſign, thruſt a knife into the middle of the 
tumour z upon which a clear water immediately burſt forth, in colour ſome- 
what like urine, and not in ſmall quantity, but, at laſt, like that in which 
freſh meat has been waſh'd. - The water being diſcharg'd, the ſurgeon put 
a thick tent into the orifice, which being drawn out every day, the wound 
diſcharg d every day freſh. water, as long as the child liv'd. But he did not 
live quite through the third day after the tumour was open'd. And from the 
time that it was cut into, he never ceas'd to cry and weep, though he had 
been chearful before, and much given to laughing, and almoſt to have an 
averſion to the breaſt, of which he had been always very covetous. In the 
mean while, he often trembl'd in his whole body; his face, which was before 
ſmooth and well-colour'd, began to be wrinkl'd and pale; and, in ſhorr, all 
things portended evil. Yet the ſurgeon alone ſtill hop'd for good ſucceſs, 
even a few hours before death attack'd the child; which came upon him gra- 
dually, with a flight difficulty of breathing. At length, when I was in- 
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form'd of all theſe things having happen'd, I bore it hardly indeed, that the 
child was inadvertently deſtroy'd ; and as to what now remain'd to be done, 
being deſirous of examining the internal contents of the tumour, I immedi- 
ately went to the houſe, where the parents had carried the child a little before 
its death; which houſe belong'd to a neighbour, and a friend of mine. There, 
by chance, having met with the ſurgeon, who was deſirous of the ſame 
thing that I was, although I did not omit to blame, as indeed my duty 
was, his late ſupreme confidence, and deſtructive boldneſs, a little more ſe- 
verely than my nature and cuſtom, which are very well known to every-body 
here, incline me to do; yet that he might be more cautious and conſiderate 
for the future, as he was now very docible, and entreated it of me, I imme- . 
diately conſented, and promis'd him that I would be preſent, while the 
tumour was diſſected, and explain the contents of it to him. 

Although the parietes of the tumour were collaps'd and rugous, and, for 
this reaſon, thicker than uſual; yet when they were preſs'd, a pretty cynſi- 
derable quantity. of water iſſu'd out of the wound, which ſmell'd a little 
ſtrong, and was like a pale urine; which hkeneſs, as I have faid, being ob- 
ſerv*d in former days, and being made known among the ſurgeons, had been 
the means (n) of making ſome ſuſpect here alſo, that the urinary bladder 
communicated with the tumour. The parietes being cut into, by two lines 
croſſing each other, while the flaps, were carefully drawn aſunder, as I di- 
rected, the ſpinal marrow evidently appear'd, inveſted with the pia mater, 
which was univerſally red with diſtended veſſels; and the body of the marrow, 
together with the nerves that come from it, adher'd clofely, almoſt to the 
middle of the parietes of the tumour, longitudinally (); fo that I was 
oblig'd to ſeparate it myſelf from them, gently with my hand; and it was evi- 
dent, that the other coats of the marrow had coaleſc'd into one ſubſtance with 
the ſame parietes. Nor was the marrow ſoft or fluid, but even then ſufficiently 
firm; which I perceiv'd, by preſſing it betwixt my fingers, and ſoon after 
confirm'd, by cutting it in a tranſverſe direction, and finding that the white 
ſubſtance round about, and the cineritious internally, were both of them pretty 
ſolid. But the tumour had a large ſinus in every direction, the bony parts 
of all the lumbar vertebræ, which us'd to be behind, being preſs'd to the 
ſides, and conſum'd even to their very bodies, which made the anterior paries, 
or boundary, of the tumour, There was nowhere any putrefaction, nowhere 
any blackneſs, | 8 | 

Although the circumſtances, which I have related-to you, I am as certain 
of, as it is poſſible to be, in every reſpect; yet the body of the marrow itſelf 
did not ſtop at the firſt vertebra of the loins, but was produc'd almoſt to the 
os ſacrum, as | perceiv'd both by my eyes and my hands. But whether this 
happen'd here from a peculiar ſtructure, or becauſe in the beginning, the body 
of the marrow being connected to the poſterior paries of the tumour, as this 
gradually increas'd, and curv'd itſelf outwards, the marrow might alſo in- 
creaſe, and follow it, is not, I think, eaſy to determine. And this conſi- 
deration made me deſirous, moreover, of examining the upper vertebræ, and, 
in ſhort, of opening the head, which was ſo large; eſpecially as when this 
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was compreſs'd, although it did not ſeem to give way, ſome water had fall'n 
out of the evacuated tumour, before it was open'd by us: which, I ſuppoſe, 
| happen'd more from chance, than from any thing elſe; for when the tumour 
was diſſected, the head being again compreſs'd, no water iſſu'd out of it. 
But neither the time, nor the place, nor, in particular, the cries of the pa- 
rents, who, as I ſaid, were ignorant country- people, and who had with dif- 
ficulty, and not without tears, permitted me to proceed fo far, as to diſſect 
the tumour, ſuffer'd me to obſcrve any thing more in this ſubject. As I did 
not doubt, but this relation would be very pleaſing, I was determin'd to pen 
jt down here, on the very day dat I examin'd the tumour, which was on 
the fourth of September, in the year 1743. Again farewel. 


——— 
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LETTER the THIRTEENTH. 


. In which the Catarrh is briefly treated of; but affections 
| of the Eyes more at large, 


I. HAT water really flows down from the cavity of the cranium; into 
5 the tube of the vertebræ, is confirm'd by me alſo, in the laſt letter 
which | ſent you. But the ancients made no doubt of humours bein 
drain d down from the ſkull, upon the eyes, ears, noſtrils, mouth, cheſt, 
belly, and limbs, as well as into that tube. Which erroneous doctrine, that 
was rather the fault of the times, than of the men, it would have ſeem'd to 
be the peculiar ſtudy of Bonetus, in the ſeventeenth ſection, which is entitled 
de Catarrbo, to root out; if at the ſame time, for want of being ſufficiently 
ſteady in his purpoſe, he had not interſpers'd ſome things, here and there, 
which patronize this doctrine. Theſe you will find in ſeveral places, but 
particularly in a certain prolix ſcholium, which being taken from Willis, he 
ſobjoin'd to the eighth article of the appendix, to obſervation the ſixteenth, 
as if he had not, already, given a part of the ſame ſcholium, even in the 
former ſection, under ,obſervation the ſixth, and, perhaps, in other places; 
and as if he had not made obſervation the ſeventh, out of a part of that 


- - ſcholium, in this very ſeventeenth ſection. But it is ſufficient for me, who 


am-not fond of repeating what has been ſaid before, to admoniſh you, that 

on whatſoever ſeat of the body, the ancients thought a catarrh might flow 
down, that part is always furniſh'd with glands of its own, which diſcharge 
a larger quantity of humours than natural, and has, likewiſe, its own veſſels, 
from which theſe humours flow out, betwixt the fibres and .membranes ; fo 
that there is no occaſion to fetch them ſo far as from the brain, and bring 
them down through impervious ways. This will be made manifeſt in other 
places: but here it may be in part underſtood , firſt, indeed, from the 
things which I ſhall hint of the diſeaſe, that is call'd the ſuffocating catarrh ; 
and, in the next place, from the greater number of things, which I ſhall 

+ immediately 
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immediately add, concerning the affections of the eye; of which the next, 


and eighteenth ſection, of the Sepulchretum, treats. 

2. That the term Catarrhus ſuffocativus, or præfocativus, „ is not to be 
« found in the monuments of the Greeks,” but, finally, in the interpreter 
of Meſue, Valeſco de Taranta, Savonarola, and others more modern, you 
will know from Schneider (a); who will alſo teach you, how many different 
diſeaſes it ſignifies, among different perſons : or, if you choſe to avoid fo 


long and tortuous a lection, the obſervation under number eleven, and four- 
teen, and thoſe two which are ſubjoin'd to this laſt, in the ſeventeenth ſection 


of the Sepulchretum, will partly point out to you, the ſubſtance of it. 


Some of them are ſaid to be the effect of corrupt lungs; ſome, of a flaccid - 
brain; and others of polypi of the heart, or brain. The effect of which 
cauſes, and others whatſoever, that are able, in reality, to bring on ſuffoca- 


tion ſuddenly, or the danger of it, I do not believe, ſeems equally worthy 
of the name of catarrh, as an effect of that univerſal conſtitution of glands, 


in the aſpera arteria; ſo that they diſcharge a great quantity of humour in a 


ſhort time, eſpecially if the bronchia are already either half-full of a'humour of 


that kind, or from any other cauſe whatever, half-clos'd and obſtrutted. 


For a large and ſudden defluxion of that humour, whether it be from a 


laxity, or from a plenitude, of thoſe glands, turgid from any cauſe what- 
ever, with a great quantity of blood, may not only occaſion a ſenſe of a ca- 
tarrh, as if it were flowing down from the head, upon them, but may really 
ſuffocate. Turn now to the ſcholium on obſervation the fourteenth, and, 
in like manner, to the latter part of the ſcholium to number ſixteen, and you 
will find, that I follow Willis, and Fernelius; the latter, in that I require, 
at the ſame time, an infarction of the lungs, and defluxion, to make up a 


ſuffocating catarrh z and Willis, in that I do not deduce the defluxion from 
the head ; nor yet, immediately, from the veſſels of the larynx, and the other 
parts of the aſpera arteria, but from the glands, which are, elſewhere, de- 
ſcrid'd in both. And, to a ſuffocating catarrh, thus explain'd, I ſhould be- 


lieve, that the death of a man, molt eminent for his piety, nobility, and 
dignity, was to be imputed. | 


3. J. Giovanni Franceſco Barbadici, a cardinal of the holy church of Rome, 


and biſhop of Padua, being almoſt ſeventy-two years of age, and ſubject to 


catarrhs, was more readily taken with that catarrhal fever, which ſeiz'd al- 


moſt every body, in the month of January, 1730. And as he took leſs care 
of himſelf, than others did, he was one of the few who periſh'd, in conſe- 


quence of it. For he found himſelf feiz'd with the diforder, in the night of | 


the twenty-ſecond of January. Yet he roſe on the next morning, being a 
man of great courage, and expos'd himſelf, frequently, to the injuries of the 
air; not only from motives of the public office, which he tuſtain'd, but 
truſting alſo in his ſtrength, which, together with his habit of body, and 
colour of his complexion, ſeem'd to have become much better, even than 
uſual ; after having, two months before this time, recover'd from a ſhort, 
but moſt violent fever (5). He even roſe the next morning, and perform'd 
the duties of his ſacred function; but the diſeaſe, in the mean while, grow. 


(a) De Catarrh. I. 5. ſ. 2. c. 4. ) Vid. Epiſt. 49, n. 30. 
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ing more violent, he was forc'd to take to his bed on the ſame day, and then 
ſent to the phyſicians for the firſt time. But out of three of us, who had 
been with him, in that former fever, Valliſneri had died, ſeven days before, 
and his phyſician in ordinary, and I ſtill languiſn'd under one common diſ- 
eaſe z which circumſtances I relate to you, for this reaſon, that you may not 
wonder, when I tell you, that I heard ſome things relating to the diſorder, 
- ſymptoms, and death, of the patient, and all that relates to the diſſection 
of him after death, from perſons who certainly deferv'd to be credited, and 
whom [I very accurately interrogated upon the ſubject. For I was able to 
viſit him but twice, though I was ſent for ſeveral times over; and then was 
carry'd, not without conliderable danger to myſelf, to this very great man, 
who deſerv'd well of every body. My firſt viſit was on the twenty fifth of Ja- 
nuary, and my ſecond, on the twenty- ſixth; and I heard, that he ſlept in the 
night after firſt taking to his bed; and that he had expectorated much, and 
very freely, which he did alſo at that time; the matter he ſpat, being very - 
thick, and ting'd with a kind of red colour, degenerating into yellow. His 
aſpect and colour were natural, his cough was eaſy, and he could lie eaſily 
on either fide, when he pleas'd ; he had no ſenſe of weight, pain, or heat 
in his breaſt; his thirſt was ſlight; his tongue moiſt, and white. The dil- 
charge by ſteol, was in every reſpect, like that of a healthy body. His. 
urine was, by reaſon of the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, already turbid, but, 
which was the only thing 1 could judge of, without any high colour. His 
underſtanding was quick; but when he ſought for a particular word, he did 
not call it to mind. His pulſe was neither weak, nor ſmall, but even ftrong 
and great: not hard; but ſomewhat tenſe; and, at the ſame time, very fre- 
quent. The reſpiration was ſuitable to ſuch a pulſe; and, with it, was a 
kind of bubbling noiſe, as if the catarrh was boiling in the lungs. It was 
now manifeſt to all, not only to the phyſicians, that the diſorder, which had 
been deſpis'd on the firſt days of its appearance, had degenerated from its: 
nature, and was become grievous, and dangerous, and not ſlight, as it ſeem'd: 
to the derer only, which was by no means pleaſing to me. But the day 
after, I was ſtill more diſpleasd with the ſame judgment, which the patient 
ve of his own diſeaſe, when I heard, that he had paſs'd the night without 
and that his expectoration, which, in the middle of the day, had 
become white, and been in little quantity, was, at that time, none at all; 
and ſaw, that his reſpiration was much more frequent, and deep-fetch'd, 
notwithſtanding they had taken pains to raiſe him up a little, by putting pil- 
lows under his neck and back ; that his thirſt was encreas'd, fo as to make 
bim wiſh for cold water; and his ſtomach languid, ſo that he aſk'd for a lit- 
tle wine. For though he was, in other reſpects, as he had been the day be- 
fore; and the pulſe was even ſoft, leſs frequent, and, at the ſame time, ſuffi- 
ciently large and ſtrong z yet we were very ſolicitous on account of the other 
ſymptoms ; and on account of this, in particular, that his cough continu'd 
violent as before, yet he expectorated nothing. Therefore, going away 
ſuſpended in my mind, and even fad, and foretelling every thing that was 
bad, unleſs his expectoration return'd, I recommended many things to the 
phyſicians ; but eſpecially this, that they, who were well, ſhould viſit him 
eften ; and ſhould aſſiſt him as occaſion requir'd, according to cuſtom ; and, 
moreover, 
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moreover, in the manner that had been agreed upon, among us. One of 
them return'd ſoon after, nor found any appearance of his being worſe, 
Two others came alfo, within the firſt and ſecond hours of the night, and 
found that the pulſe was ftill better, and that he had even expectorated a © 
little: but it was not an hour after they were gone, and not even many mo- | 
ments of time, after ſome other men had left him, not phyſicians, indeed, - 
but perſons accuſtom'd to be very long, and attentively, about the patient; 
who having obſerv'd no change at all, had gone to lie down in the next 
chamber; when the patient, ſtooping down, to lift up ſomething which had 
fall'n from the bed, but not being able to reach it, call'd up his ſervant 
from the little bed that was by him. Who running to him, and placing his 
maſter in his former ſituation, he ſaid it was not poſſible for him to continue 
in it, but would be rais'd up, that he might breathe better; and both of them 
found, that death was at hand. Wherefore, the ſervant. , who was able, 
calling for help with a loud voice, a prieft immediately came to him, who 
found him dying indeed, but perfectly in his ſenſes, touching his own breaſt, 
as well as he could, with his trembling hand, and marking out the form of 
a croſs thereon, while his faulrring, but pious voice, now and then, inter- 
$d the moſt ſacred murmurs. And in this manner, very ſoon, as he had, 
above all things, wiſh'd, did this prelate, who was worthy of a much longer | 
life, breathe his laſt, in the arms of the prieſt, having ſcarcely completed the 3 
fourth day, from the beginning of the diſeaſe. | 
The body being diſſected for embalming, nor being found without fat; 
the brain, and all the viſcera of the belly, appear'd to be found z except 
that the liver ſeem'd to be very large, browniſh, and ſomewhat hard 
but, without doubt, this was natural, ſince there had been no peculiar 
mark of this viſcus being difeas'd, either in this diſorder, or before. And, 
without doubt, the ſpine of the thorax having been diſtorted, from the . 
time of his being a boy, ſo as to reſemble the letter S, made one of its èa- 
vities much more ftretght and confin'd than the other; and conſequently, 
the lobe of the lungs contain'd in it, was leſs. Yet into neither cavity was 
any fluid extravaſated. There was nothing polypous in the heart. The 
lungs had their furfaces quite free, and unconnected to the ribs, and the 
diaphragm, which was ſound. But the external ſurface of them was whitiſh, . 
and had the appearance of being ſmear'd over with a kind of vernice, or 
varniſh, as we call it, which was inclin'd to a milky colour. The lungs . 
themſelves were heavy; but from the catarrhal defluxion that they con- 
tain'd, which burſt forth in great quantity, from the bronchia, wherever 
you cut into them. And certainly, the whole of their ſubſtance was ſo far 
from being denſe, or compact, that it was found to be flaccid. 
4. If you compare this hiſtory with what 1 have hinted above, in regard 
to the ſuffocating catarrh (c), you will certainly explain it in a manner agree- 
able to my opinion. A great quantity of the catarrhous humour was now - 
in all the bronchia of the lungs, as the diſſection has confirm'd:; ſo that 
ſhining through the thin membrane on the ſurface, the lungs, for this rea- 
won, I ſuppoſe, ſeem'd to be ſmear'd* over with a white varniſh. Nothing 
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at all of this mucus could be thrown up on the laſt day of his diſeaſe, as the 
jungs were then growing more and more flaccid. And to this, by reaſon of 
the fudden and improper motions which he us'd, another difficulty was ad- 
ded; whether it was from a defluxion, falling down from the larynx, and 
ſuperior parts of the aſpera arteria ; or whether it happen'd on account of that 


inclination of the ſpine, by a humour devolving from the lobe, which was | 


perhaps already too full, and therefore uſeleſs, to the other, which was half. 
full; and by: which reſpiration had been hitherto preſerv'd: and-if this lobe 
was much leſs than the other, you very well conceive how eaſily and how 
ſoon, even from a ſmall quantity of humour, which partly fell ſuddenly 
upon-it, in this manner, and partly continu'd to flow down from above, this 
lobe alſo, might be render'd uſeleſs. And thus you will explain his ſudden 
death: which to account for from an apoplexy, as ſome choſe to do, in the 
caſe of a moſt | ſerene prince (d), would be much leſs allowable here, be- 
cauſe, beſides . ſenſe and voluntary motion being ſound, and perfect, even 
« to the very laſt breath, together with the ſpeech, which all phyſicians give 
« their aſſent to, as the moſt certain ſigns whereby a ſuffacating catarrh is 
« to be diſtinguiſh'd from an apoplexy,” there was no mark of diſeaſe in the 
brain. In that prince alſo, «© the ſpide of the back was like to the letter S,” 
and from the longs, when cut into, ifſu'd “ a pituitous and whitiſh hu- 
% mour:” which being conſider'd, other phyſicians, who thought more 
rightly of the caſe, quoted the opinion of Heucherius : «© We are, in particu- 
« lar; to ſuppoſe that thoſe are ſuffocated by a catarrh, in whom the ſerum, 
„ or lymph of the blood, being vitiated from any cauſe whatever, very co- 


* 


3 8 occupies the organs of reſpiration, and obſtinately ſtagnates in the 
% bronchia and veſicles of the lungs.” 1 
And in our patient there was no polypus of the heart, which formerly you 
would have accus'd, in conjunction with others: although I ſhall tell you in 
another place (e), what 1 think of polypi of the heart, and it were ſufficient 
at preſent to produce the opinion of a learned man (F), who acknowledges 
them, but diſſents from thoſe who account for ſuffocating catarrhs therefrom, 
„„The cauſe,” ſays he, in ſuffocative catarrhs is evidently enough per- 
« ceiv'd externally by the ear, while the viſcidity, being copiouſly carried 
« down into the bronchia of the lungs, renders the reſpiration ſonorous, ſo 
« that the matter of the catarrh ſeems in them to be as it were boiling. 
« Then, after death, when the diſſection is perform'd, the cauſe of the 
« ſuffocating catarrh occurs to the eyes, and the hands, while the bronchia 
« are found to be almoſt univerſally fill'd with viſcidities ** Wherefore there 
was in this moſt eminent prelate, a ſuffocating catarrh ; I had almoſt ſaid 
ſuch a one as that was, of which the celebrated Jo, Seb. Albrecht (g), when 
Fpeaking of a woman of ſixty, in another epidemical catarrh, has written thus: 
She died ſuddenly, of a ſuffocating catarrh, which ſucceeded to a perip- 
« neumonic fever.” For in our caſe, not only the principal ſigns of a pe- 


a 0 * vide in Append. Vol. 7. Act. N. 1 AR. modo citator. Vol. 4. in Append. 
+ No he n. IV. 7. 
(e) Epiſt. 24. | (g) Commerc. Litter. A. 1743, hebd. 14. 
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ripneumonic fever were wanting in the patienc, while living, but alſo that 
cultar mark of diſeaſe in the lungs after death, which I ſhall ſpeak of 
ereafter (þ). ' : 

But this epidemic conſtitution of ours, which was productive of catarrhal 
fevers, began in a cold and dry air, the ſky being tor a long time, both- 
night and day, ſerene z which ſtate of atmoſphere ſucceeded to a long courſe 
of conſtant rains, ſouth winds, and a warm damp ſeaſon. And you know 
Hippocrates (i) has taught, that this ſucceſſion of ſeaſons, although at other 
times of the year, is always the cauſe of various diſorders, among which he 
expreſsly threatens old men, with defluxions which are ſpeedily. mortal.” 
And indeed ſome other old men died among us at that time, though few. 
But people in general were ſeiz d promiſcuouſly of every age, on occaſion, 
as it ſeem'd, of the cold air, and had a fever, cough, and catarrhal expec- 
toration ; but all theſe ſymptoms, if not neglected, were, for the moſt part, 
flight, ſhort, and ſalutary. And I cur'd myſelf, in fact, in the ealy manner 
which I ſhall tell you of preſently, and which I:was then wont to uſe, if at 
any time a little catarrhous fever ſeiʒ d me in the winter; from which I pre- 
ſerv'd myſelf, and my family afterwards, even when it recurr'd epidemically, . 
and that for many years together, by uſing no other vegetables, by way of 
ſallad to ſupper, in the winter, than boil'd collyflower. But as to the me- 
thod of cure; on the very firſt ſigns of- perſpiration being obſtructed, and a 
fever coming on, I went to bed, and was cover'd well with clothes, and 
us'd the ſafeſt of all remedies; little and fluid nouriſhment; for in the morn- 
ing I drank a baſon or two of weak broth warm, as indeed I took every, 
thing warm, and waited quietly till it ſhould go off by the ſkin, or by urine, 
or by both ways together; then, moreover, I added a chird, and a fourth. 
Thus the fever ſoon remitted, and not long after went quite. off, unleſs per- 
haps | was fo bold as to riſe too ſoon, and expoſe my body, while it was yet 
weak and ſenſible, to freſh injuries of the air. Moreover, I heard that the 
ſame epidemical conſtitution had, almoſt at the ſame time, ſpread wide through 
France and Germany; as I have read of other diſorders of this kind, as re- 
lated in medical writers at other times. Some. of which are mention'd by 
Jo. Godfr. Bergerus, in the diſſertation (&) that he formerly ſet forth under 
his uncle Faſchius; to wit, That epidemical catarrhs, ſuch as in the year 
&« 167g, rag*d through almoſt all Germany and France, as obſerv'd by Fo- 
* reſtus, book the ſixth, obſervation the third,“ (that is, through Holland, 
Germany, and France, in the year 1580) „and the ſame have been obſerv'd . 
by Valeſco de Taranta, at Montpelier, in the year 1387 :” in which very 
year indeed, even in the place of my-nativity, fo far diſtant from France, in 
the month of January, epidemical coughs, with catarrhs, and flow fevers, 
were ſo general, as to ſpare nobody, although they kill'd few, as the hiſto- 
rical monuments of - my country (/) teſtify. | | 

5. Hitherto you have ſeen the catarrh, whereof the ſeventeenth ſection of 
the Sepulchretum treats, explain'd, without ſuppoſing a defluxion .of hu- 


(5 Epiſt. 20 & 21. f (1) Marcheſi Sopplem, Iſtor. di Forli . 6. 
(i) Sect. 3. Aph. 12. all A, 1387. 
(4) De Circul. Lymphz c. 2. 67. | | 
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mours from the brain. And you will now obſerve, whether I make uſe of 
this defluxion, to explain the diſorders of the eyes, of which the eighteenth 
ſection treats. And eſpecially in explaining that, to which the firſt obſerva- 
tions relate, I mean the amauroſis, which was formerly term'd by barbarians 
gutta ſerena; ſerena, becauſe we then ſee the eyes clear, and without any 
diſorder that is perceivable by the ſenſes, if you except the pupil being, for 
the moſt part, larger than uſual, and almoſt immoveable ; and it was call'd 
gutta, becauſe phyſicians made no doubt, but that an obſtructing tumour 
falls down from the brain upon the optic nerves, from whence they alſo con- 
cluded, that this diſorder always attack'd ſuddenly. Neither of which is ne- 
ceſſary; for that they alſo happen by degrees, the obſervations of Brunne- 
rus (m), Laubius (v), and Kaltſchmied (o), teach us, beſides others, two of 
which you have in the Sepulchretum (p), wherein, if you conſider, more. 
over, the nature of thoſe cauſes, which have produc'd an amauroſis, you 
will eaſily perceive, that even what I have faid is confirm'd thereby; and 
they who would ſometimes willingly find out obſtruction to be the cauſe of this 
diſorder, may look for it in thoſe parts of the brain, whence ſpirits are car- 
ried into the optic nerves. Nor indeed was It the opinion of Platerus him- 
ſelf, and Spigelius, unleſs very rarely, that an obſtruction of theſe nerves 
ſhould be accus'd, in this diſorder of ours, as you will learn from the ſcho- 
lia, that are added to thoſe obſervations, which I juſt now pointed out in 
the Sepulchretum. And you will even ſee Platerus has taught us, that the 
cauſe of an amauroſis, which frequently follows violent and frequent con- 
. vulfions, is not to be deduc'd from an afflux of humour, as others would 
« have it,” but that it is to be accounted for from convulſions of the eyes 
themſelves ; for that the eyes are then alſo, together with the other parts, 
often diſtorted and convuls'd, and at the ſame time very much thruſt out- 
* wards, and inflected, the optic nerve, which is attach'd to them, being, 
« by this means, too much ſtretch'd, and dragg'd out, and in conſequence 
« thereof, diſtorted and injur'd.” Which doctrine may ſeem to be con- 
firm'd, in ſome meaſure, by another obſervation, that you will read a little 
afterwards (q), in which “ both the optic nerves” were found to be © not 
"0 obſtruQed or ſtreighten'd, but diſtorted,” whereas the amauroſis had ha 

pen'd © from childhood ;” in which age, doubtleſs, convulſions happen the 
moſt frequently, according, to that aphoriſm (7) of Hippocrates himſelf. 
But I have already declar'd in a former work (5), when, and how far, I 
think, we are to give credit to explications of this kind; where many ex- 
amples are alſo produc'd of an amauroſis ariſing from convulſions, and go- 
| ng away after theſe are overcome. And I would not encreaſe-the number 
of theſe here, ſince you may, of yourſelf, in the volumes of the Acta Cæ- 
farez Academiz alone (7), and eſpecially in the Paralleliſmus of Lentilius (a), 
find a great number more. It is enough to add this to what I then wrote. 
When an occaſion having there offer'd (x), by a double amauroſis of this 


(%) Eph. N. C. Cent. 1. obſ. 69. (0 Epiſt. Anat. 18. n. 3. & ſeq 


(=) Earund, Cent. 7. obf. 39. (z) ut Cent. 1. obſ. 78. & 130, Aa. Vol. 3. 
(s) Progr. de Nervis Optic. ce. bl. 44. & Dec. 3. A. 9. obſ. 36. 

(7) Obſ. 1 & 5, (g) Obſ. 8. (%) Dec. ead. A. 7. in Append. n. 10. ad 
(r) 25 · Sect. Jo obl. 50. (x) n. 7. 
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kind being deſcrib'd from the papers of Valſalva, another was mention'd by 
me in a certain matron, which was the conſequence of a wound above 
the eye-brow,” ſlight in appearance; and the ſame was explain'd from an 
injury done to the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair of nerves, as it goes 
out from the orbit, and aſcends over that to the forehead, according to 
what was ſaid before concerning the convulſive conſtriftion of the optic 
nerve; and that an explication of this kind, alſo, might be in great mea- 
ſure accommodated to that paſſage in the Coacæ (y) of Hippocrates, 7iv #8 
J apavpzrrar, &c. that is, but the ſight is obſcur'd in wounds which 
« are inflicted on the eye-brow, or a little higher.” And you may ſee, in 
what manner Jacobus Hollerius (z), Deſid. Jacotius (a), and Ludovicus Du- 
retus (4), have endeavour'd to account for the cauſe of this amauroſis, in their 
commentaries on the paſlage. | 

But whether there can be room for that explication of mine, in the amau- 
roſis alſo, which is deſcrib'd by Elias Camerarius (c), I would have you your- 
ſelf think and determine, For although' that hiſtory contains many things, 
the cauſe of which you certainly can with ſo much the leſs eaſe comprehend, 
as it is leſs determin'd how far the wound at length reach'd ; yet, as it was 
inflicted exactly on the internal canthus of the left eye, and on the con- 
<« fines of the upper eye-lid,” you plainly fee, that nervous twigs from this 
ſame ophthalmic branch, of the fifth pair, come to that place; as the table of 
all the nerves of the face, which was prepar'd, with the moſt conſummate di- 
ligence, by that excellent profeſſor of anatomy, Meckel, and publiſh'd by 
the famous and royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin (d), very clearly de- 
monſtrates. And all theſe things 1 am the more pleas'd to have added here, 
becauſe when I revis'd this letter, I found, from books that were brought to 
me, much later than I would have had them, that very celebrated men, who 
with great honour took notice of, and explain'd, the obſervation of Valſalva, 
and even mine, on an amauroſis of this kind, did not omit the mention of 
Hippocrates. Nor did the illuſtrious Archiater Nicholaus Roſen (e) alone 
do this, but even the moſt learned author Platnerus (F), when he was living, 
had done it more at large in the year 1741; ſo that he neither omitted to 
mention the obſervation of Elias Camerarius, nor the three interpreters of 
that paſſage of the Coacæ, whom I nam'd juſt now; Martianus being, more- 
over, added, whoſe interpretation of the paſſage I have not yet been able 
to find, in the place where it qught to be. And among the diſſertations 
which I lately read, was that of Jo. Bened. Godofr. Oehme (g), which if you 
will read over, you will be able to collect other cauſes of the amauroſis, many 
of which, indeed, but not all, I undertook to mention here; and, beſides 
thoſe you have] there, to add to the Sepulchretum, the diſſection (+) of a 
young man, who died after this diſeaſe, communicated to the learned pro - 


% Sect 3. (e) Diſſert. de Oſſib - Calvar. p. 1. f 16. & 
(2) Comment. in Coac. I. 1. ſ. 3, 19. not. p. 
(a) Ibid. Vid. Act. Erudit. Lipſ. a. 1751. m. 
(5) In Coac. I. 3. tr. 2. c. 2, 12. Sept. p. 2. ad pag. Probuſ. 167, & ſeqq. 
(e) Eph. N. C. Cent. 3. obſ. 55. ) De Amauroſi. 
(4) Hiſtoire a. 1752. Claſſ. de Philoſ. Ex- (5) 5 8. 
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feſſor Gunzius, who was then living, by a phyſician at Copenhagen; as, in 
like manner, an explication of the obſervation of Valſalva, and others like 
that (i). And I would have you obſerve, that where-ever the ciliary nerves, 
being drawn into conſent, are ſuppos'd to help forwards the explication of 
amauroſes obſerv'd, and deſcrib'd, by Valſalva or me, it is not that they are 
to be conſider'd as having already enter'd the eye, in which at that time no 
diſorder was ſeen belonging to the iris, but as cloſely accompanying the invo- 
lucra of the optic nerve, and as being able to compreſs them, if they are 
- diſtended themſclves, either by diſtending them alſo, or at the ſame time 
conſtringing them, together with the included marrow of the nerve. 

6. Moreover, there are ſtill other cauſes which compreſs the optic nerves, 
and therefore bring on an amauroſis, taken notice of in the Sepulchretum, 
and confirm'd alſo by medical obſervations (+); as, for inſtance, too great a 
quantity, and turgeſcency, of blood, ſwelling the arteries and veins, which 
internally and externally accompany the ſoft ſubſtance of theſe nerves. And 
this explication is rightly us'd by Boerhaave (1), in order to explain the amau- 
roſis of Aetius, which . follows after a phrenzy, and other very hot diſorders 
„ of the head :” nor would he uſe it improperly, who ſhould thus explain 
thoſe examples of women, whom Kolfinc mentions (m), who, as often as 
e they were pregnant, were always blind, to the very time of their delivery ;” 
or others, which, with the celebrated Heiſter (n), we muſt refer to the ſame 
claſs. To this Wepfer (o) has added, that a humour diſtilling ” from the 
veſſels which I mention'd juſt now, ** was ſometimes the cauſe. of a gutta 
« ſerena.” 

But you will ſee ſome very clear inſtances of that compreſſion of the optic 
nerves, from which an amauroſis ariſes, produc'd in the Sepulchretum ; as 
when (p) a large and violent kind of ſtruma was generated in the anterior 
part of the brain, and upon the very origin of the optic nerves (to wit, being 
more evident than their origin, and more readily occurring to the eye); or 
when (g) a remarkable bladder, full of the moſt limpid watry matter had oc- 
„ cupied” thaſe nerves * about their crucifixion,” that is, where they are join'd 
one with another. But that obſervation is not equally eaſy to be explain'd, 
in which (7) the cauſe of blindneſs is ſaid to be found to have been * a ſtone, 
“of the bigneſs of a pea, in the origin, and even in the very ſubſtance, of 
« the optic nerves ;” unleſs you, perhaps, underſtand, that there was a like 
ſtone on each fide ; for one of that ſmallneſs could not be in the ſubſtance of 
both the nerves, and preſs upon the origin of both, whether you mean thac 
manifeſt part of them which is ſpoken of now, or the other that is more 
internal, Which internal ſubſtance was, as I very well conceive, compreſs'd 
in that caſe of blindneſs, where (s) a tumour, „of the bigneſs of a fiſt, lay 
se betwixt the cerebrum and cerebellum ;” and from the ſame tumour, in fact, 
not from that little ſtone, I conceive, that death was brought on. But leſt 
you ſhould, perhaps, object to me another obſervation (z), in which, although 


(:) Ibid, | (e) In Additam. ad hanc 16. ſect. obſ. 3. 
(+) Append. ad obſ. 2. hujus ſect. (p) Ejuſd. ſect. obſ. 1. 

(/) Præle d. Ink. 5 516, | (2) Obſ. 2. (7) In Addit. obſ. 2. 

(„ Diſp. de Gutta Serena, c. 5. (s) Ejuſd. ſect. obſ. 10. 

(=) Diſſ. de Amau. n. 12. (t) Ibid. obſ. 14. 
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both eyes ſuffer'd a diminution of. ſight, yet a diſeaſe of any conſequence was 
found only on the right fide of he bers, or that very obſervation which I 
have already (u) deſcrib'd to you, in which the ſame part of the brain only 
had an injury, and no inconſiderable one, whereas both eyes were equally 
affected with an amauroſis; I would have you read both obſervations over 
again, For in the firſt, as it is given more at large in the ſecond ſection (x), 
when you ſhall ſee, that in both eyes evident beginnings of a ſuffuſion 
« might be ſeen,” you will wonder, perhaps, why it was not ſoon after 
pointed out, among the caſes which referr'd to ſuffuſion. And mine, cer- 
tainly, ſhews, that ſome injury was not wanting even on the left ſide of the 
brain, ſince water was found in the lateral ventricle of that ſide, in great 
uantity. SHY”, 

g Yiu to. indeed, in the lchretum ( y), that compreſſion of the brain 
from water was often obſerv'd in thoſe, who had been affected with amau- 
roſis, amblyopia, and blindneſs. Or if you ſhould think, that you are not 
ſufficiently ſatisfy'd by this reaſoning, as you may poſſibly expect, that by 
reaſon of the water urging from above, whether the ventricles, or, what 1s 
very rare, certain oblong ſacculi, are fill'd therewith, the nerves which lie 
under it, ſhould appear depreſs'd, as they have been found in amauroſes, 
from cauſes of the, flame kind, by thoſe celebrated men Cheſſelden (z), and 
Kaltſchmied (a); do but attend to thoſe frequent epileptic convulſions, which 
can ſo eaſily pervert the internal ſtructure of both optic nerves equally, though 
this perverſion will utterly eſcape the obſervation of the ſenſes. 

7. But you think, perhaps, that I have undertaken a very needleſs labour, 
by encount'ring difficulties, and doubts, which could never have occurr'd to you. 
For what if you are in the number of thoſe, who think that the optic nerves 
are not only join'd one with another, but that the right and left are ſo blend- 
ed together, as to make an injury, or compreſſion, which happens above the 
place of their conjunction, equally common to both of the eyes? But if 
you ſuppoſe this, how will you ſay it happen'd, in the obſervation before 
mention'd (4), that the grievous kind of ſtruma, which as it had ariſen on 
the left ſide of the brain, ought to have equally hurt both eyes, yet was, at 
firſt, hurtful only to the left; but after that, as it alſo extended itſelf to- 
wards the right ſide, became injurious to the right alſo? © In the left 
eye viſion began to be obſcur'd; and, after a month, alſo in the right.” 
And moreover, what neceſſity, in fact, can there be for ſuch a mixture, if, 
which you have even in the Sepulchretum (c), from Bartholin, - Veſalius,, 
« Aquapendente, and Valverda have ſometimes obſerv'd, that the optic 
« nerves remain'd divided, in their whole courſe;” and yet, that the man, 
in whom Veſalius ſaw it thus, as I have eiſewhere obſery'd (d), had never 
** complain'd of his ſight, and had even always had a very ſtrong ſight ?” 
For Valverdus ſeems really not to have aſcertain'd the fact in his caſes; 
and our Fabricius, when he wrote (e), that theſe nerves did not decuſſate 


(4) Epiſt. 9. n. 20. () In hac ſect. 
(x) Obſ. 18. (e) Ibid. obſ. 26. 
% SeR. hac 16, obſ. 7, 9, 12, 15. (4) Epiſt. Anat. 16. n. 14. 
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each other, as anatomy has ſometimes afforded the moſt clear teſtimony, 
« ſince they have been found, more than once, not join'd together, but ſepa- 
<« rated,” may ſeem, perhaps, to Bartholin, in theſe words, to have referr'd 
to his own obſervations ; though, to me, he ſeems to have meant no other, 
than the obſervations of thoſe gentlemen. But the obſervation of Veſalius 
is of ſuch a kind, as even of itſelf to ſhew, © that out of ſuch a number of 
« advantages ſuppos'd from this conjunction, of whatſoever kind it may be, 
« ſcarce any one is found, which can ſeem fufficiently probable,” as I have 
ſaid in the ſame place. Nor do I yet retract my enquiry, notwithſtandin 

I greatly approve the reaſon of that celebrated man Daniel Bernoullus (J), 
why theſe nerves, after they have join'd each other, are infleted different 
ways; for it by no means neceſſarily requires, that they ſhou'd be join'd, 
much leſs mix'd, together; nor is the fame obſervation of Veſalius repugnant 
thereto, but even greatly favourable, ſince though he deſcribes, and deli- 
neates them (g), ſeparate from each other, indeed, he nevertheleſs repreſents 
them curv'd in ſuch a manner © as if the nerves did not meet together, for 
<« the fake of a coalition, but that they might conveniently proceed through 
< their foramen, out of the ſkull into the orbit: eſpecially, as proceeding 
e even in this courſe, they are not inſerted into the middle of the poſterior 


« of the eye.” 

2 purpoſely to omit other things, thoſe four obſervations of Veſa- 
lius, Cæſalpinus, Rolfinc, and Cheſſelden, which are commended by me in 
the ſame work, by no means agree with this mixture ; which obſervations 
Santorini may ſeem to have forgotten (5), when he gives his own, that was 
ſtmilar to them, m ſuch a manner, as if he thought that then, for the firſt 
time, the controverſy was determin'd, from this circumſtance, that the optic 
nerve, which belong'd to the blind eye, as it was in the orbit; ſo in like 
manner, quite up to its origin, it was more ſlender, and diſcolour'd, and 
remain*d always on the ſame fide. But, of how much weight, in that con- 
troverſy, obſervations of this kind are, they, whoſe hypotheſes are contra- 
dicted — ſhew, when endeavouring to defend their hypotheſes, they do 
not put the facts ſufficiently beyond a doubt; as for inſtance, Cæſalpinus (i), 
who, to ſay no more, ſuppoſes, that in the hemiſphere of the brain, which 
he neither affirms he had ſeen, nor the others, whom I have mention'd, ſaw , 
nor indeed, as the cauſes were different, could they ſee; for I ſeem, to my- 

ſelf, to have anſwer'd ſome of the more modern ones ſufficiently, in the 
eighteenth of the Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ (&). Yer I have there ingenuouſly 
confeſs'd, as it became me to do, that being very defirous of repeating an 
obſervation of this kind, and as I could not do it on a human ſubject, by 
reaſon of the brain having been buried before, having, at length, made the 
experiment on a dog, that I had perceiv'd the diſtinction of the nerve, which 
went to the blind eye, quite to the conjunction, but from thence, upwards, 
could find out no difference at all, and that I had referr'd the reaſon of this 
circumſtance to the blindneſs not having, perhaps, yet continu'd long enough. 
But though from that time I paſs'd by no occaſion of inveſtigating the ſubject, 


Comment. Acad. Sc. Imp. Petropol. t. 1. () Obſ. Anat. c. 3. n. 14. 
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and happen'd to light on two, the ſame. infelicity ſtill follow'd me; as you 
will underſtand from theſe obſervations, which I ſhall immediately ſubjoin. 
8. A certain man, who came from Tuſcany, and who was almoſt deſtroy'd 
by a very large and fœtid ulcer in his leg, being for that reaſon receiy'd into 
this hoſpital, died-about the middle of January in the year 1740. | 
I had begun to diſſect the head, on account of other enquiries, when I per- 
ceiv'd, that the man had been blind in one eye; but from what cauſe, and 
how long, becauſe, as I ſaid, he was a ftranger, I could not learn. You 
will conjecture, from the deſcription of the eye. The left eye was ſound ; 
neither did the eye-lids of the right eye, which was in a very bad ſtate, nor 
any part of the face, or head, ſhew any trace of a foregoing wound, or ulcer. 
But there was much fat in the orbit, as there generally is, with muſcles which 
were pale indeed, but by no means ſhrunk, or extenuated. And the eye, 
being contracted into itſelf, was leſs even, in a very great degree, than the 
left. The anterior furface of it was white, without any traces of the cornea z 
and was divided into three little” prominences, in ſuch a manner, that you 
would ſuppoſe it had been formerly cut into three different ſections. Theſe 
prominences, and the other ſurrounding parts of the globe of the eye, and 
even by far the greateſt part of the ſubſtance of the eye, were made up of 
the tunica ſclerotica, which was harder and thicker than it us'd to be, in con- 
ſequence of its being contracted into itſelf. The ſclerotica alſo included the 
choroides, which was equally contracted, and was even at that time moiſt; 
but there was nothing beſides this; ſo that all the other coats, together with 
all the humours, ſeem'd to have been formerly entirely conſum'd, or preſs d 
out. In the mean while, the nerves being laid bare, nor only in bath orbits, 
but within the ſkull alſo, although no difference appear'd between the mo- 
tores oculorum, yet the greateſt difference immediately appear'd between the 
optic nerves. For as the left, in like manner as its eye, was very ſound, 
the right, on the contrary, was cineritious, and extenuated to a very great 
extent. And in the firſt place, indeed, from the eye to the breadth of a 
finger, or a little more, it contain'd nothing of a nervous ſubſtance, but only 
a Cineritious, turbid, glutinous, and thickiſh humour; which being ſqueez d 
out by a ſlight compreſſion, the cavity was left empty ; ſo that the coats of 
the nerve ſeem'd now to be the coats of ſome canal ; and they were, as in 
that man whom I ſpoke of a little before (/), become much thicker than 
uſual. Bur from that place they began to contain a ſubſtance, which was 
pretty firm, yet of a cineritious colour; which colour the nerve preſerv'd, 
both inwardly and outwardly, and with it an evident ſlenderneſs, fo far as 
till it came very near to the place where it was join'd with the left. And 
then, ſuddenly, all difference betwixt one nerve and the other vaniſh'd away; 
ſo that the right was now perfectly like the left, both within and withour, 
before it reach'd to that ſituation where the two coaleſc'd. And at this 
junction, not only upwards, ev'n to the origin, whether you examin'd the 
external ſurface diligently, or by accurately diſſecting the nervous ſubſtance, 
as well that which join'd both the nerves together, as that which kept them 
ſeparate and diſtinct, there was nothing, in either the one or the other, which 
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you would not, equally on both ſides, acknowledge to be natural. And this 
I fay, not only from my judgment, who diſſected the ſubject, but from the 
judgment of all thoſe who were preſent, and among theſe Mediavia; as alſo 
in a woman, who was diſſected in the month of April, in the following year, 
and of whom I ſhall immediately ſpeak. 

9. I diſſected the head of a woman, whoſe laſt diſeaſe, and the remaining 
circumſtances that were found to be præternatural in her diſſection, I ſhall 
write to you on a more convenient occalion (m). I ſaw the left eye to be 
not larger than that which I deſcrib'd on the right ſide of the man, but 
ſomewhat leſs injur'd in its ſubſtance. For it had a cornea, and that not al- 
together opaque ; although nearly in the middle, where, perhaps, there had 
been formerly a wound, or an ulcer; for I could not certainly know. It ap- 
pear'd ſpotted and brown ; in conſequence of a portion of the uvea adhering 
cloſely to that very part of the cornea, and ſhining- through, ſo as to re- 
ſemble a greater diſorder in the cornea, than what there really was. The 
remaining circumference of the eye was fill'd up by the tunica ſclerotica, 
which was much contracted, and for that reaſon thicker, and contain'd the 
choroides, which adher'd thereto much more than was natural. But to the 
choroides was ſubjected a white, thick, firm, membrane, which, whether it. 
was formerly the retina, or the vitreous coat, or both together, before it grew 
ſo thick, you will judge from hence, that it went forwards, covering allo 
that part of the eye, where the corpus ciliare, and chryſtalline humour, are 
wont to be: are wont to be, I ſay ; for there was nothing in this eye, which” 
could be certainly known to have been the chryſtalline or vitreous humour, 
but only a few drops of turbid and brown water. Not far, however, from 
the natural ſituation of the chryſtalline humour, I found a kind of hard little 
body, in its magnitude, and the form of its circumference, not much dit- 
fering from the chryſtalline, but a little larger, and convex on its anterior 
ſurface, being on its poſterior concave ; ſo that it repreſented a kind of little 
thield. It was made, in great part, of a pretty thick, bony, but not conti- 
nu'd lamina, which I ſtill preſerve. Part of the remains of the uvea adher'd 
very cloſely to the anterior ſurface of that body; for another part, as I ſaid 
before, was connected with the cornea. But the hollow ſurface of that body 
was inveſted by the ſame white membrane, which, as I told you juſt now, 
might be the retina, or vitreous coat, or both together, and left it to you to 
determine. As I trac'd the optic nerve from this eye, diſcas'd as it was, to 
its very origin, I obſerv'd theſe things: It was more ſlender than the right; 
and when I cut into it, it was of a more compact ſubſtance, and brownilh, - 
as well in the orbit, as within the cranium; whereas the right nerve was in 

every reſpect natural, whether we conſider'd its thickneſs, whiteneſs, or the 
mode of its ſubſtance. And this difference laſted to the conjunction: but 
at the point of conjunction, and above it, by whatever means you enquir'd, 
nothing but ſoundneſs could be ſeen, equally on each ſide. 

10. What elſe ſhall I ſay here, except that leſs happy occaſions have oc- 
curr'd to me, of repeating the obſervations of Veſalius, than to others? If 
you allow of the dog, I have made the experiment three times; yet have I 
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never found any difference at the conjunction of the optic nerve, and ſtill 
leſs beyond it: which as I ſaw fo plainly beneath the point of coalition, why 
could 1 not equally have ſeen it above alſo, if there had been any? for that 
the three eyes, in whoſe nerves I enquir'd, were certainly as blind as it was 
poſſible for them to be, their deſcription abundantly ſhews. But Cæſal- 
pinus (n) ſaw it, as you have it allo in the Sepulchretum (9), even in a man 
whole © ſight was only weak ;” and Santorini (p) in one, who, although he 
had been long blind, yet had © no conſpicuous mark of diſorder ;” nor yet 
the man in whom Cheſſelden made the obſervation (), of whoſe blindneſs 
he happen'd to know nothing at all. Had the blindneſs, then, in all theſe 
inftances, been of longer ſtanding than in ours? For Veſalius obſerv'd it (7) 
plainly enough, even in the young man, whoſe eye had been pull'd out “a 
ycar before, by the executioner. Or, finally, can it be, that this circum- 
ſtance is peculiar to the right eye only, ſince it has happen'd twice to Ve- 
ſalius, once to Cæſalpinus, to Santorini, and Cheſſelden, at all times, that 
they ſaw it obtain on the right ſide? But, beſides that this ſuppoſition 
does not at all ſeem probable, was not the Tuſcan alſo, of whom I have 
given you the account (), affected in the right eye? Moreover, ſince the 
time that I wrote theſe things to you firſt, not only other opportunities of 
enquiry have offer'd themſelves to me in this way, but it has even happen'd 
twice (t), in like manner, that although the right eye had been long blind, 
it was, nevertheleſs, utterly impoſſible to perceive any difference betwixt the 
right and left nerve, beyond the place of conjunction. Which I ſee, how- 
ever, has been poſſible to others, in ſimilar caſes, beſides thoſe I have nam'd. 
For lately, when I was looking after quite another thing, I lit on a paſſage 
of Heilandus (2), where he wrote in this manner of a perſon executed for 
the murder of an infant: One eye had been depriv'd of the power of 
« ſeeing, the optic nerve being not only more flaccid, and leſs, than it ought 
c to be, but this difference being alſo obſerv'd, even beyond the uſual com- 
« bination in the ſella turcica,” Therefore, while we wait for a more happy 
occalion, alſo, let us, in the mean while, be content with the obſervations of 
others. Yet I am not altogether ſorry for having made my obſervations : 
firſt, becauſe they have taught us, that what occurr'd to Veſalius, does not 
always, and even not very often, happen, in the blindneſs of one eye: and 
in the next place, becauſe 1 found a bone within the eye, which is a circum- 
ſtance that does not often occur; as we ſhall ſee in another place, where I 
ſhall write of a much more rare appearance, that is, of the retina being ſeen 
bony by me (x) : but in regard to that little bone, of which I ſpoke juſt 
now, although it was hollow'd out in ſuch a manner, and pretty large, yet 
It is not an eaſy queſtion to determine, whether it was the anterior ſurface 
and portion of that, which had formerly been the chryſtalline humour, that 
finally conſiſts, in great meaſure, of fibres and membranes (y), and when 
macerated, is enlarg'd (2); or whether it was rather the membrane, or cap- 


2) Qu. cit. _ ad n. 7. (:) Vid. Epiſt. 52. n. 30. & Epiſt. 63. n. 6. 
(o) Sect. hac obſ. 17. (2) Eph. N. C. Dec. 3. a. 7. obſ. 157. 

(p) C. cit. ſupra ad n. 7. (x) Epiſt. 52. n. 30, 31. | 

(g) Loc. cit. ſupra ad n. 6, (y) Vid. Epiſt. Anat. 17. n. 30, & ſeqq. 
(r) C. cit, ſupra ad n. 7. (-) N. 8. (z) Ibid. n. 32. 
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ſula, thereof, puſh'd forwards, and become thicken'd, the humour itſelf 
being conſum'd (a), I do not think myſelf capable of deciding : laſt of all, 
becauſe, by this means, I have ſeen various conſtitutions of blindneſs in the 
eye, from various diſpoſitions, and cauſes, which you may compare with 
others; either ſuch as I have deſcrib'd already (4), on other occaſions, or ſhall 
hereafter deſcribe (c); or thoſe which you will read in other works, and eſpe- 
cially in the Sepulchretum : as, for inſtance, when in a child (4), “ all the 
% humours of the eye were found to be converted into a ſebaceous matter ;” 
or when in beaſts (e), ſometimes no humours are found, but the interſtice 
« between the cornea and the chryſtalline humour, is fill'd up by a kind of 
« callous fleſh, ſometimes the chryſtalline is evidently connected with the 
* cornea, and ſometimes the albuginea appears indurated ;” bur eſpecially 
where there was a blindneſs join'd together with the extenuation of the optic 
nerve, 

11. And of this laſt kind, are thoſe obſervations to which theſe arguments 
are prefix d (F) © Blindneſs from extenuation of the optic nerves (g), amau- 
“ rolis from the ſubſiding of the ventricles of the brain, and a waſting of 
„the optic nerves (+), weakneſs of the ſight in one eye, from an extenu- 
« ation of that optic nerve (i), waſting and extenuation of the right eye, 
from childhood, by reaſon of the right nerve being more ſlender than the 
left, beyond the conjunction :” as if in theſe, which are mention'd in the 
firſt and the third place, there had not been an extenuation beyond the con- 
junction, as there certainly was; for thoſe are the ſame that I have ſpoken 
of above (k), from Rolfinc, and Czſalpinus, to whoſe purpoſe they would 
not at all have been ſuitable, if it had been otherwiſe (/). But who affirms 
| for a certainty, that the waſting of the eye was to be accounted for from the 
extenuation of the optic nerve? Bartholin. But Veſalius ſays nothing of this 
kind, whoſe words are ſoon after ſubjoin'd in a ſeparate place (m), as if he 
had been relating ſome other obſervation of that author; although he by no 
means gives you the whole of what he ſays upon the ſubject. And Cæſal- 
Pinus, and Rolfinc, do not mention even a word of the waſting of the eye. 
Add to this, another inſtance of filence, on a ſimilar caſe, in Rolfinc (): 
the caſe was of a woman, whoſe right optic nerve was waſted away by a 
<< tabes;” ſo that the coats thereof coaleſc'd ; “ and in that eye was an abo- 
lition of fight :* which obſervation he made at Padua. And even add that 
obſervation which I pointed out juſt now, in the third place, from the de- 
pulchretum, that was alſo made at Padua, by Scultetus, and in a woman: 
tor it ſeems to me expreſsly to deny the extenuation of the eyes. The 
< optic nerves,” ſays he, gradually waſting away, (for in this caſe, they 
«« appear'd to be leſs by one half, than in others) an amauroſis, or gutta ſe- 
< rena, was brought on the eyes, which were, on all ſides, unhurt in their 
«+ ſubſtance ; for they had been hitherto well nouriſh'd, the veins and the ar- 


(a) Vid.'Epiſt. Anat. 18. n. 19. & ſeq. n.38. (g) Obſ. 5. (5) Obſ. 17. 


(5) Ibid. n. 28, 29. 38, 40, &c. (i) Obſ. 26. N. 7. 
(e) Epiſt. 5 z. n. 30. & Epiſt. 63. n. 2. & ſeqq. (1) Vid Epiſt. Anat. 16. n. 14. 
(4) Sect hac 18, obſ. 25. (n) Obſ. 26. F. 2. 

(e) Obſ. 19. % Obi. 3. (=) Diſp. de Gutta Serena, c. 4. 
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« teries being very natural and well conſtituted.” And I, in like manner (o), 
in a dog, where one of the nerves was more ſlender, which anſwer'd to the 
blind eye, ſaw the eye “ in a good condition, and of its natural magnitude, 
« and fullneſs:” and in this ſtate did it occur to Cheſſelden, and Santorini, 
in perſons affected, as it ſeems, with an amauroſis alſo, as 1 juſt now hinted (p). 
And what will you ſay to this, that Rolfinc (q), in order to ſhew, that the 
eyes are by no means nouriſh'd by the optic nerves, ſays, If theſe are ob- 
e ſtructed, whence comes the nutrition of the eye? and we ſee the eye, in 
« anamaurolis, or gutta ſerena, rather enlarg'd than diminiſh'd.” And when 
you ſhall have conſider'd all theſe things, you will be leſs averſe to Abr. 
Vater (r), when he endeavours to prove, although from one obſervation only 
of Cheſſelden, „that it is manifeſt, the atrophy of the eye, in one of the 
« examples of Veſalius, had not deriv'd its origin from the waſting of the 
« optic nerve, but from another cauſe.” And indeed, if any one ſhould 
affirm, that not even blindneſs itſelf, join'd with an extenuation of that nerve, 
is always to be accounted for from thence ; but that rather, ſometimes this 
extenuation ſucceeds to the blindneſs, either becauſe the nerve ceaſing long 
from its office, becomes waſted, as moſt other parts do, or becauſe it is in- 
jur'd by deprav'd humours, returning from the corrupted eye, by the veſſels 
which accompany the nerve itſelf, both internally and externally ; I ſay if 
any one ſhould affirm this, it is in nobody's power to refute him. For 
otherwiſe, how can the extenuation of the optic nerve be join'd, at the ſame 
time, with the corruption of the eye, which began from external cauſes ? 
Or how could this extenuation be ſo evidently obſerv'd, by Veſalius (s) in 
that young man, whoſe eye had been put out a year before, by the execu- 
tioner? | paſs by that which [ ſhall ſhow on another occaſion, by a double 
obſervation (7), I mean that the optic nerve is ſometimes extenuated, and yet 
the eye that anſwers to it, which you will be ſurpr:z'd at, is not made blind 
therefrom. Yet oftentimes this very extenuation of the nerve, or rather the 
diſorder, of which this extenuation of nerve is the conſequence, is the cauſe 
of blindnels, as in the amauroſis, of which a few things remain yet to be 
ſubjoin'd on the preſent occaſion. 

12. And to omit this, that an amauroſis follows, when the optic nerves 
are corrupted ; for it is both ſelt- evident, and confirm'd by many obſerva- 
tions in the Sepulchretum (a), but eſpecially in the twenty - third; or when 
they, or their thalami, are affected by a purulent acrimony, which the ob- 
ſervations of Brunnerus (x), and Laubius (5), jointly demonſtrate; an amau- 
roſis even follows, when either the nerves themſelves are diſtracted, or ſome 
parts of the brain, which are ſubſervient to them, are vehemently ſhaken 
and diſturb'd, Which, I do not doubt, happen'd in two patients, that I 
have ſeen, and aſſiſted, as far as any thing could be done, with my advice. 
In both their caſes a violent blow on the head was the cauſe of all their miſ- 
fortunes: and to both of them, from thence, yet not after a ſhort interval 


(e) Epiſt. Anat, 18. n. 40. (:) Epiſt. 56. n. 21. & Epiſt. 63. n. 8. 
() n. 10. (g) Dilp. cit. c. 3. (u) Sect. hac, 13. 24. 

7) Diff. qua Viſus vitia duo &c. theſ. g. (x) Eph. N. C. Cent. 1. obſ. 69. 

(s) Supra, n. 10. (3) Earund, Cent. 7. obſ. 39. 
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of time, an amauroſis of both eyes had happen'd, when they were at Con- 
ſtantinople: at length, in both of them, when after ſome time they had re- 
turn'd to their native country, in different parts, an apoplexy put an end to 
their lives, which confirms what I have already ſaid. One of them was that 
knight, in whom I have explain'd ſo oppoſite effects, in the different muſcles 
of the right and the left eye, from one and the ſame pally (z), the Count ÆEneas 
Suardo, and the other was a very learned phyſician whom I have before 
commended to you (a), Franceſco Spoleto (5). h 

13. Beſides thoſe cauſes of an amauroſis, which I have hitherto conſider'd, 
do not imagine I ſhall alio conſider, that which is 233 in the ſixteenth 
obſervation of this ſection in the Sepulchretum, from Rolfinc. For I have 
pointed out, in another work (c), what he himſelf thought afterwards of his 
own obfervation, what others, and what I have thought of it, when, for in- 
ſtance, J made public my old obſervations; for I have a new one alſo (d); 
of the chryſtalline and vitreous humours, being found diffolv'd into water. 
But whatever, at length, is the cauſe of the true amauroſis, as in this diſor- 
der the eye ought to appear to be rightly conſtituted, to thoſe who inſpect 
it, for which reaſon it is by ſome, as I ſaid, call'd gutta ſerena, and by others, 
as by Rolfinc, in this very obſervation, the black cataract; it is very conve- 
nient for them, who for certain cauſes are audacious enough, ſometimes to 
feign a diſeaſe, to pretend that they are ſeiz'd with this in particular, and 
impoſe upon phyſicians, even thoſe of great name among the common peo- 
ple, as I have ſometimes ſeen. But where there is any ſuſpicion of fraud, 
nobody can be deceiv'd, except they who perhaps never obſerv'd, with Pliny(e), 
how rarely perſons are to be met with, who do not wink againſt any threat- 
“ ning of a blow, and how much difficulty there is in avoiding it.“ And 
I even remember, when in a difſembler of that kind, the ſtate of the pupils 
being neither dilated, nor unmov'd, much encreas'd my ſuſpicion, it was 
ſufficient Juſt to move my fingers towards the eyelids filently, as if for the 
fake of more cloſely obſerving the diſorder ; for before ] touch'd them, he 
immediately, and evidently, clos'd his eyelids, and thus, contrary to his own 
intention, diſcover'd his fraud. And I wonder that John Baptiſt Silvaticus 
ſhould have omitted ſo eaſy and obvious a method, in his little book, which 
is entitled, Of diſcovering thoſe who pretend diſeaſe,” and which is in other 
reſpects very uſeful, where he ſhews (F), © by what method a pretended pri- 
vation of the ſenſes, may be detected.“ For to place before the eyes the 
greateſt ſplendors, which he himſelf ſeems to hint, is an exceedingly dan- 
gerous experiment, for this very reaſon, becauſe by theſe, as he ſays, the 
fight © is not only troubled, but deſtroy'd.” And I remember, moreover, 
that I found out by the ſame method, a man who pretended I know not 
what kind of fits, in which, he ſaid afterwards to his friends and his phyſi- 
cians, that he was depriv'd of all power of feeling and moving; and that, 
at the very time I was bringing ſome ſevere remedies to excite him, with the 


(z) Epiſt. Anat. 18. n. 6. (c) Epiſt. Anat. 18. n. 38. 39. 

(a) Epiſt. ſuper. 8. n. . (4) Epiſt. 63. n. 6. 

(5) Vid. Giornale de' Letter. d' Italia T. (e) Natur. Hiſt, 1. 11. c. 37. 
12. Art. 13. (f) c. 11. 
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moſt cautious ſilence. For as he, by accident, kept open his eyes, in one 
of theſe fits of his, and I ſhook my fingers over them ; immediately before 
I touch'd him, he plainly ſhow'd to all, who were preſent, by winking, that 
he could not only fee, but could move his eyelids alſo. 

14. I have made a long diſſertation on the amauroſis, or black cataraR. 
I will now make one ſomewhat ſhorter, on the ſuffuſion, or that cataract, 
which, by reaſon of the colour of the pupil therein, being ſo far different 
from the black one, which is natural, is call'd, ſimply, the cataract; I ſay I 
will make a ſomewhat ſhorter diſſertation, For that the cauſe of this diſor- 
der, though call'd cataract, is not an immediate defluxion of a thick humour 
on the eye, from the brain chiefly, as is contended for (g) by the words of 
Plempius in the Sepulchretum; and what truth there is, concerning the ſi- 
tuation and nature of the cataract, or what truth there is not, -both in the 
{aid obſervations of Plempius, and thoſe many obſervations which are related 
from others, in that ſection, may be readily underſtood, not only from the 
writings of others, but from mine (H) alſo. And ſome things, in like man- 
ner, have before been pointed out by me (i), from which it might appear, 
when and how far, = the demonſtrations of Chaleſius and Pitcarn, or 
others, if you chooſe it rather, thoſe things may have place, which are wont 
to be given out in the beginnings of a ſuffuſion, as you ſee alſo in the Se- 
pulchretum (&) : “ as long as gnats and atoms are obſerv'd, that this happens 
from corpuſcles ſwimming in the aqueous humour : although, at other times, 
I have not ſcrupled to declare, that theſe corpuſcles may be ſome. injuries in 
the laſt cells of the vitreous humour, at other times, in the optic nerve, and 
the tunica retina, which impoſe upon you for gnats, or ſpecks, and by what 
method, the various ſituation of one, or the other, is to be diſtinguiſh'd : 
and if among theſe injuries, you place the diſorders of the veſſels, that are 
interwoven with the retina, ſwelling preternaturally here and there; you 
will do right, ſo that you do but acknowledge, there may ſometimes be 
other cauſes beſides this. IE] 

And I would have you conſider attentively, over and over again, even 
thoſe few words which I have thrown in, as it were, by the by, among my 
obſervations of the aqueous humour under the chryſtalline coat (/) : I fu 
% pos'd, that the ſecretion of this humour being obſtructed, the chryſtalline 
* was made dry, and opaque, almoſt as it happens when the chryſtalline is 
extracted, and dried.” And do you think that what I have written is 
repugnant to truth? And what you can believe, as ſome relate who treat of 
the cataract, of which I do not make the leaſt mention in that place, was 
<« refuted” in particular by Petit the phyſician, who you know very well 
taught the ſame doctrine that I had taught twelve years before (m). The 
e chryſtalline,” ſays he, „cannot grow dry, as long as it is moiſten'd by 
that aqueous liquor; yet no ſooner is this fluid deficient, than it becomes 
dry, hard, and opaque.” Truly I could not have conceiv'd, if he had 


(g) Sed. bac 18. Schol. ad Obſ. 20. (1) Adverſar, indic. Animad. 71. 


(5) Epiſt. Anat. 18 & 19. (m) Memoir. de V Acad. R. des Sc. A. 1730, 
(i) Adverſ. Anat. 6, Animad. 75. Mem. de la Capſule du Criſtallin. 
(e) Sect. cit. Schol. ad obſ. 22. 
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not refuted himſelf at the ſame time, how he could have been able to refute 
me therein. For which reaſon, I the more willingly read over the letter (), 
which came at length into my hands, being publiſh'd againſt Hecquet, and 
in which he was ſaid to have done that. You aſk me what I thought of it: 
he ſer forth my opinion; in regard to his own, which was entirely the ſame, 
he was filent! Bur what did he at length object? why ſuch things, that if 
they had been objected to him, he would have anſwer'd, by ſaying, that 
they did not contradict his opinion, inaſmuch as it was propos'd, where the 
queſtion was not at all of the cataract, as if I had treated of this diſorder, 
where I propos'd mine. And if 1 had, I confirm'd my opinion by his con- 
ſent being ſuperadded (o); but nine years after that letter, his letter was pub. 
liſh'd, nor did I pronounce univerſally, on that cauſe of the cataract, as he 
did preſently, in the ſame letter, on the cauſe of the amauroſis; but after 
having given this opinion among many others, I expreſs]y profeſs'd, in re- 
gard to all, that I affirm'd nothing, but only made ſome conjectures (p).” 
Wherefore, when he ſent that letter, he had no reaſon to make this objec- 
tion, that he had never ſeen the chryſtalline humour affected with a cata- 
ract, in the dead ſubject, where the aqueous humour was wanting; for [ 
could not only with truth deny, that I had ſpoken of the cataract, but 
Hecquet, whom he urg'd fo violently, if he had liv'd longer, might have 
anſwer'd alſo, that neither had ſanguiferous veſſels ever been ſeen by him, in 
any chryſtalline humour (q), which not only the excellent anatomiſt Winſlow () 
has ſhown to have been ſufficiently ſeen by him, but ſo many other illuſtrious 
men, commended by the very ingenious Zinnius (s), who himſelf ſaw them, 
have ſeen them; and on the other hand, that thoſe twigs, which Petit (/) 
had taught, without any doubt, were added to the cilliary nerves, from the 
fixth pair, and went into the interior parts of the eye, could, as the ſame 
moſt learned Zinnius (2) ſays, © be confirm'd by no reſearches of the more 
« modern anatomiſts.“ 

But to leave Hecquet, and return to myſelf alone; I certainly did not 
propoſe a conjecture, of the total defect of this aqueous humour, but con- 
cerning its diminution only, not even when I ventur'd to ſuppoſe, that here- 
after from that opinion of mine, one cauſe of a cataract, among ſo many 
dthers, might be argued : and that this diminution has been ſeen in that diſ- 
eaſe by him, Petit certainly has not depied ; nor indeed if he had, could he 
have done it juſtly, becauſe, even in ſound eyes, ſo much of this humour is 
not always found, and even is frequently in ſo little quantity, that it ſeems 
to be wanting: for which reaſon, as you would believe in ſome, that it was 
pretty naturally diminiſh'd, ſo, on the contrary, you may think, that in 
others it is not diminiſh'd, and yet in both caſes judge wrongly. But what 
will you ſay, when I tell you, that Perit himself has preſently added that 
which he had allo confeſs'd before (x) ? I mean, that cataracts, however, were 
not wanting, in which the chryſtalline humour, by reaſon of the total defect 


(») Lettre II. ſur les maladies des yeux. () Deſcript. Anat. Ocul. hum. c. 5. 4 4. 
(e) Epiſt. Anat. 18. n. 16. (:) Mem. de VAcad. R. des Sc. A. 1727. 
n. 179. (g) Memoir. cit. (% Deſcr. cit. e. 9. F 8. | 
(r) Expoſ, Anat, tr. de la Teſte n. 301. (x) Mem, cit. A. 1730, 
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of this watry latex, has become ſo dry, that it might be rubb'd into powder, 
as he has found it in many bodies: ſo that, if I had ſaid in the Adverſaria, 
that the ſame thing ſometimes happen'd, he certainly could not have refuted 
me. | 
You ſee, then, to what his refutation of my opinion amounts; ſo that I 
am almoſt ready to believe, he did not ſo much intend to refute it, as he 
wiſh'd to be thought to do ſo. Nevertheleſs, as he is ſaid to have done this, 
in more than one writing of learned men, that have been publifh'd, and to 
have denied, what you ſee it was impoſſible for him to deny, I judg'd for 
this reaſon, that it was neceſſary to reply to it here, leſt you ſhould, perhaps, 
ſuppoſe, that I neglected the authority of a man, who, when living, was ſo 
deſerving in anatomy, that I very willingly go on to revere his memory, 
when dead. | 

But to return to my Adverſaria: I did not finally omit this circumſtance 
relating to the ſuffuſion (5), that from tiſe light we ſee, when the eye is 
preſs'd, I endeavour'd to deduce a mark of the retina being not diſeas'd : 
which knowledge, as it is neceflary in the greateſt blindneſs that a ſuffuſion, 
or occluſion, of the pupil brings on, before we attempt a cure, ſo perhaps, 
without this experiment, cannot be ſufficiently attain'd : concerning which 
ſubject, I greatly defir'd to read the opinion of that excellent man, George 
Auguſtus Langguth; as in that diſſertation (z), which he wrote on the ſame 
light, he has not only confirm'd my other experiments, in the moſt courteous, 
and obliging form of words, but has alſo prov'd them by his own experi- 
ments. For as to thoſe experiments, which have anſwer'd in the ſame. manner 
to both of us, and that in particular, which he was willing to repeat with 
a friend; if you undertake to explain them, not in general, but in particular, 
you will perceive, without much difficulty, to the opinion of which of us 
they are the moſt conſentaneous. But this being equally laid aſide here, as 
in the Adverſaria, if you attend only to the experiments, which every one 
may eaſily make upon himſelf; I do not doubt, but if any perſon comes to 
you, to be cur'd, who was blind from his birth, or from congenial ſuf- 
fuſions, or a privation of the pupils, you would previouſly examine, by ſo 
ſpeedy, and Fa harmleſs an experiment, whether there was any reaſon to 
expect a cure: unleſs you, perhaps, think, that in eyes of this kind, al- 
though the optic nerve, and the retina, be ſound, no ſenſe of light is excited 
from preſſure; becauſe you have, perhaps, heard thoſe who have been cur'd; 
deny, that they had any idea of light before, though it could ſcarce poſſibly 
happen, that the eyes had never been preſs'd upon, or ſtricken, though againſt 
the will of the patient. But nothing forbids your trying, as I ſaid before, if 
it were only to determine, whether they could at all deny it with truth, or 
how far they might deny it : but in others, who have been blind long indeed, 
yet not from their birth, 1 do not ſee that there can be this doubt. But in 
both the one and the other, there will be, perhaps, that one doubt, which 
I afterwards pointed out in the Epiſtolæ Anatomicz (a); although this does 
not very eaſily happen, by reaſon of the rare conjunction of the diſeaſe. 


{y) Adverſ. 6. animad. 73, & 74. () De luce ex preflione oculi. (a) Epiſt. 19. n. 9. 
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But to return thither, at length, from'whence my diſcourſe on the cataract 
began: As you may read elſe where, not only moſt of thoſe things that 1 
have mention'd here, in a haſty manner, but alſo the obſervations of Val- 
ſalva (5) and mine (c), on the ſuffuſion; I ſhall merely give you here what 
I have fince ſeen, that are to be referr'd to the ſame diſorder, firſt in a man, 
and then in a woman. 

15. A builder, or maſon, as they are commonly call'd, being ſixty years 
of age, had now, for a long time, ſcarcely diſcern'd any thing; but what he 
did, was laterally, and when the ſun was bright only. He having died of 
ſome diforder or other, in the month of February, in the year 1740, when I 
was teaching anatomy publicly, his head was brought into the theatre. As 
at that time every thing was {tiff with the very ſevere cold, which you till 
well remember, ſo that the neceſſary diſſections could hardly be perform'd; 
the diſſection of this head was put off many days, even to that time, when, 
about the end of the month, the cold had very much remitted. Why I 
mention'd theſe circumſtances, you will fee preſently. | 

The head, firſt, ſhew'd many ſcars in the ſkin of the ſinciput, and oc- 
ciput ; for the man had formerly fallen from a great height. But although, 
when all the involucra of the ſkull were taken off, the external ſurface of 
it under the cicatrices was ſomewhat white; yet the internal ſurface, and the 
contents of the cranium beneath, were unhurt, except that the cerebrum was 
altogether rigid and hard; and the water, which had fill'd the lateral ventricles, 
was found to be ſo condens'd by the froſt, that being laid hold of with the hand, 
it all follow d at once, and retain'd the form of the ventricles ; juſt as wax, 
which is melted and injected into any cavity, may be taken out after it is 
become cold. And yet the cold had now remitted more and more, for many 
days, and the head itſelf had always been not far from the fire ; and even 
more than once, when they had ſuppos'd that it would ſoon be diſſected, but 
on that day, particularly, when it was at length diſſected, it had been plac'd 
much nearer to the fire. And this circumſtance, which I never faw but at 
that time, I, who am an Italian, was willing to. mention here to you, who 
are an Italian; although Schneider has not omitted to mention, that even in 
Germany, in a winter which was much harder there than it us'd to be, in the 
open road, and in the head of a young boy, the ſame thing had happen'd to 
the brain, and the little moiſture which was contain'd in it; as you will alſo 
ſee in the next and ſeventeenth ſection of the Sepulchretum (d) And this 
I have written, in order to inform you, that the head was not only kept many 
days after death, but was congeal'd frequently by the cold, and thaw'd again 
by the heat; ſo that when we came at length to diſſect it, the eyes were flaccid 
and ſhrunk in their ſubſtance. From which this inconvenience alſo happen'd, 
that induc'd anatomiſts formerly, as they were us'd to diſſect the eye the laſt 
of all the parts of the body, and therefore of courſe, when flaccid, to give 
leſs room to the vitreous humour than it has naturally, and in a freſh body, 
and to place the chryſtalline almoſt in the very center of the eye; for ſo it 
appear'd to me, when I diſſected one eye on the fore part, for which reaſon I 


(5) Diſſert. Anat. 2. n. 15. & ſeq. (09) Epiſt. Anat. 18, & 19. (4) Obſ. 1. F ult. 
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began the diſſection of the other behind: but I do not think there was any 
other obſtruction of conſequence to our obſervation. For in the firſt place, 
I ſaw the optic nerves very plainly, both within and without the ſkull, en- 
tirely ſimilar to each other, and like to ſound nerves, unleſs that in the orbits, 
when we cut them acroſs, both appear'd, in like manner, cloath'd with 
thicker coats than uſual. I alſo found both the cornea, and the ſclerotica, 
to be without any traces of a cicatrix. And, not to uſe many words, the 
whole of the diſorder was found to exiſt in the chryſtalline humours, if you 
except a kind of lentor in the vitreous humour, by which it adher'd to the 
fingers, and form'd itſelf into long threads, following the fingers as they 
were drawn aſunder: and what prevented me from attributing this altogether 
| to ſtagnation, and the other cauſes which I mention'd before, was the dif- 
ference that I found betwixt the lentor of one eye, and of the other. For 
that was the more viſcid, which lay round the chryſtalline, that was of a dirty 
yellow colour, but leſs yellow on the ſurface; and it was allo the ſofter of 
the two; and even the nucleus was not hard. Eut the other chryſtalline was 
made up of a whitiſh ſubſtance in the circumference,. though in the middle 
it was brown ; and this brown ſubſtance came from the meditullium to the 
middle of both ſurfaces, being fofter than the whitiſh ſubſtance, which, how- 
ever, itſelf was not hard. Beſides, this whole chryſtalline was not only much 
leſs thick than naturally, but even, at one ſide of it, was deficient in a part, 
and that no ſmall one; ſo that it was not circular in its circumference. Nor 
did 1 find any thing elſe præternatural in either of the eyes. 

16. If it had been poſſible to know for certain, whether the little ſight 
which the man had, as I have already ſaid, was from both eyes, or from one 
only, and on which fide it was; it would have been more eaſy to ſay, 
whether he ſaw for this reaſon, becauſe the circumference of one chryſtalline 
humour was of a more diluted yellow, or becauſe that opaque part of the 
other was wanting on the ſide. But this queſtion being now left undeter- 
min'd, I will fay that which is certain, to wit, that the chryſtalline, which I 
deſcrib'd in the ſecond place, was much more morbid in its condition than 
the other, inaſmuch as the whole of it was more opaque and ſofter in that 
part, where it is wont, eſpecially in old men, to be harder: beſides, it was 
more ſlender than it ought to be naturally, and more than that, mutilated. 
But did this happen, becauſe the ſame diſorder had attack'd that part, which 
was wanting, but more ſharply, which had alſo made the middle part of it 
more ſoft than it ought to be, and of a brown colour, that is, half-corrupted ? 
There was nothing of this kind in the other chryſtalline ; but the yellow 
colour, with which it was ting'd, is often obſerv'd in old men, and in that 
part eſpecially, where it was found in this chryſtalline (e) : although that it 
was far leſs dilute here, the obſtruction of viſion, in the manner I have ſaid, 
in this eye alſo, ſufficiently demonſtrates. But the two circumſtances, which 
I have obſerv'd in the former mutilation, and an internal brown colour, are 
of ſuch a kind, that you have an example of the firſt in an obſervation of 
the celebrated Morand (F), who found the chryſtalline humour, although not 


(e) Vid, Epiſt. Anat. 18. n. 26, % Mem. de Acad. R. des Sc. a. 1730. 
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leſs hard than the hardeſt ſtone, worn away nevertheleſs, in a manner, at its 
upper edge, and even, as the figure thereof ſnews (g), deficient, in one pl.ce 
particularly ; and that not from the ſurgeon's needle, to which the man, like 
ours, had always been extremely averſe. And l will give you an inſtance of 
the colour being not only brown internally, but allo black, on another oc- 
caſion (b). 

17. I order'd the eyes of an old woman, concerning whoſe laſt diſeaſe, 
and diſſection, I ſhall write to you at another time (i), to be taken out, and 
brought to me, as I found ſhe had been blind. Cutting into them, I per- 
ceiv*d no diſorder at all in one of them, except opacity in a part of the 
cornea. But the other, although it had moſt of its parts in good condition, 
nevertheleſs ſhew'd the chryſtalline humour to be jo much diminiſh'd, ac- 
cording to all its dimenſions, that ſcarcely any part of it was remaining; 
and what did remain was white and opaque, although internally it was even 
then moiſt. It alſo adher'd with the iris to the cornea; in which place the 
cornea was more opaque, and ſomewhat hollow'd into a foveola, or little ca. 
vity, of an eliptical circumference, and ting'd with a dirty yellow : but this 
diſeas'd appearance did not reach to the exterior ſurface of the cornea, 

18. It is probable, that theſe diſorders are to be imputed to an internal 
inflammation of the eyes, which had, perhaps, preceded. This, however, 
is certain, that, beſides the opacity of the chryſtalline humour, in which the 
nature of the ſuffuſion generally conſiſts, a conſumption allo of a great part 
of it, and ati unuſual, and even immoveable ſituation, had happen'd both to 
this, and to the iris. x | | 

But neither in this woman, nor in the maſon, whom I ſpoke of above (4), 
were dryneſs and hardneſs join'd with an opacity of the chryſtalline; ſo that 
Valſalva would very readily have call'd all theſe cataracts (4). But that ca- 
taracts of this kind come more ſlowly to their real maturity, I do not doubt; 
of which kind, 1 ſee, was one of the two, that maniteſted themſelves in the 
eyes of that woman of the firſt rank (n), within a few years, in which I had 
formerly ſeen kinds of ſtriæ, or lines; and that the other was of this kind, 
I always thought, and ſtill think. For the one, from the very time that it 
firſt diſcover'd itſelf, by a kind of whiteneſs, in a certain part of the chry- 
ſtalline, remain'd juſt in the ſame ſtate, for many years, without the leaſt ſign 
of increaſe. But as to the other, which had made the whole chryſtalline, 
in fact, white, and yet had not render'd it ſo opaque, as was to be expected 
ia ſo long a ſpace of time, and as it ſhould have been, when others did not 
dare undertake to diſturb it; ſome ſtranger or other, who was a great boaſter, 
and who, as Cicero ſays (), properaret, cui fora multa reſtarent, who was 
in a hurry, having a great deal of buſineſs to do,” without the knowledge 
of any of the others, immediately depreſs'd it; not ſo much, however, but 
that, after ſome time, a white opacity again appear'd behind the pupil, not 
indeed to ſo conſiderable a degree, as that which is mention'd on another oc- 
caſion by me (o), as having happen'd in a noble virgin, but ſuch a one, ne- 


(gs) Plag. 28. litt. D. (7) Ibid. n. 19. 

(% Epiſt. 63. n. 6. (2) Orat. pro Cluent. 

(i) * 855 n. 12. (% N. 15. (o) Epiſt. modo indic. n. 22, 23. 
(/) Vid. Epiſt. Anat, 18. n. 27. | 
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vertheleſs, as teſtifies the method of cure, and even makes it, to be entirely 
unſucceſsful. But it was not thus with another, who was a ſiſter of that 
matron, as in her the ſuffuſion was depreſs'd, when it was come to its ma- 
turity. Yet in the third ſiſter, in whom the ſame ſtranger had depreſs'd the 
cataract, the marks of an unſucceſsful method of cure were much ſooner 
diſcover'd. You ſee, that there were in this family three ſiſters, and that all 
of them were ſubject to the ſame diſeaſe ; with which not one of the three 
noble brothers was, in the leaſt, afflicted. So I ſhall tell you, on another 
occaſion, of a family, in which the females, who were born of a deaf mo- 
ther, were all deaf, but none of the males (p). 

The mention which I have now made of this noble, virgin, brings to my 
mind, what was the opinion of that celebrated man, Gunzius, in a little 
book, that was publiſh'd at Leipſic, while he was preſident, and which cer- 
tainly deſerves much praiſe, concerning my obſervation on her eyes. This 
book came out in the year 1750 (): and therein he thought the obſervation 
to be ſo far rare, that notwithſtanding there are ſo many ſpoken of in that 
little work, yet, depending upon this alone, he conſtituted a new kind of 
ſuffuſion. And, . 121 when I came to conſider the ſubject, in every point 
of view, I hinted that it might poſſibly happen (7), that “ hence even a 
6 ſpecies of ſuffuſion was to be allow'd on the outſide of the chryſtalline 
„ humour, and its coat.” But I did not think the obſervation was ** fo 
« rare;z” nor was I willing to determine, in the leaſt, as I have once and 
again expreſsly ſaid, from what it happen'd, without other opportunities of 
diſſections of the like nature, which at preſent I was without; ſince I was 
neither ignorant myſelf, nor conceal'd from my readers, that whatſoever I 
might conjecture on the ſubject, would be liable to conſiderable cauſes of 
doubt, which did not eſcape me. And I hop'd, indeed, that in the mean 
while, ſomebody would ariſe, who ſhould remove theſe cauſes of doubt from 
me. But, as the old man ſays in Terence (s), now Incertior ſum multo, quam 
dudum, J am more at a loſs than ever.” Nor did 1“ ſuppoſe,” but only 
propos'd for enquiry, whether the chryſtalline coat could poſſibly have con- 
tinu'd to ſeparate that glutinous matter; and I myſelf argu'd againſt that 
very ſuppoſition, by many different reaſonings, and, in particular, made uſe 
of thoſe arguments againſt it, which, to my great ſurprize, are now ob- 
jected againſt me (:). And I even ſaid, it was worthy of enquiry, whether 
this matter, being perhaps diſpers'd through the aqueous humour, could 
poſſibly have agglutinated itfelf afterwards to that coat. And as I had like- 
wiſe admoniſh'd, that we ought to have ſome doubt upon this head, eſpe- 
cially as ſuch a ſuppoſition could by no means have taken place, without its 
being agglutinated to the iris alſo, and to other parts; I ſhould never have 
expected, that, among other things, thus anſwer would have been made me: 
That the coat of the chryſtalline, when a man goes to ſleep, at which 
« time the viſcous particles can ſubſide, more than at any other time, is cer- 
<« tainly the lower part of the eye :” as if the iris, even at that time, were 


() Epiſt. ; ws n. 48. (r) Epiſt. Anat. 18. n. 24, 25. 
| (4) Animadverſ. de Suffuſion, natura, & cu= (7) Phorm. Act. 2. Sc. 4. 
rat. c. 1. § 15. () C. 1. cit. 5 6. 
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not inferior to the greateſt part of the aqueous humour, as alſo that ſide of 
the cornea, to which the head, while we ſleep, is perhaps inclin'd. Nor are 
the doubts only not taken away by this reaſoning, but are even ſtill more 
increas'd by theſe words: © That this viſcid matter was from the aqueous 
« humour, I ſo much the leſs doubt, as it is very certain, that the fluids of 
« our body, and eſpecially thoſe which are not continually mov'd through 
« the veſſels, very often acquire a viſcid diſpoſition.” But I doubt, in the 
firſt place, whether this humour be not mov'd, as much as is requiſite, by 
the veſſels which are continually conveying it, and by the very frequent agi- 
tations of the iris, and eye, to prevent it acquiring a viſcid diſpoſition : and 
in the ſecond place, I doubt, whether it does often acquire this viſcidity, ſince 
it is certain, that viſcid ſuffuſtons are not often found therein. And, indeed, 
out of the few of this kind, which I had pointed out, that taken from Wepfer, 
it is thought, ſhould be transferr'd from the aqueous to the chryſtalline hu- 
mour ; although the author has ſaid, that the mucous matter was not within 
the coat of the chryſtalline, but cover'd it, and yet not all round about, 
though he uſes the word circumcirca, I ſuppoſe, by accident, Other things 
J omit : for it ought to be enough for me to have conſider'd, without ſlander 
or revilings, whatever may have been urg'd againſt me without ſlander or re- 
viling, and from a delire after truth. And I, moreover, very chearfully and 
readily affirm, that this little book 1s in the number of thoſe few, which are 
written learnedly, methodically, and clearly, on the ſubject of ſuffuſion. 
And as almoſt all the examples of this diſeaſe, that are extant among ap- 
prov'd authors, are taken notice of in this work; fo there is none of them, 
that is not referr'd both to a certain genus, and to a certain ſpecies, the 
ſigns by which they are to be diſtinguiſh'd not being omitted, and the methods 
of cure being pointed out, and theſe not only argued from the advantages 
of the good method, but from the miſchiefs of the bad. 

But as I have ſaid, that almoſt all the examples were already produc'd, 
you will, perhaps, aſk me, then, what are ſtill wanting; for which reaſon, I 
will not conceal thoſe that occur to me, as I write. That very excellent 
man, Burc, Dau. Mauchartus (2) aſſerts, that he found a membranous, ſolid, 
fibrous, whitiſh cataract, in each eye of a dog, when at the ſame time the 
aqueous humour, through both the anterior and poſterior chamber of which 
it was extended, and the other humours, were pellucid. And the fame 
Mauchartus, together with another very eminent proteſſor, John Zellerus, 
ſaw a thin and blackiſh pellicle, plac'd in ſuch a manner beiore the pupil of 
each eye, in a woman, that it firmly adher'd to the cornea, near its internal 
- circumference. Nor was the eye without thoſe diſorders of the vitreous and 
chryſtalline humours, which are mention'd by the celebrated Keckius (x). 
The ſkilful anatomiſt Jo. Chriſtoph. May (5), in a woman, whoſe cataracts 
had been formerly depreſs'd, the one with ſucceſs, and the other without, 
deicrib'd the former of what kind it was, and where he had found it; bur 
inſtead: of the other, he found, as he thought, the anterior ſurface of the 
coat of the chryſtalline, not as in the firſt eye, pellucid, and in a natural 


| (#) Synechiz, F. 8. ({y) Commerce. Litter. a. 1733. hebd. 4. n. 3. 
(x) In Præfat. ad Diſſert. ſuam de Ectropio. | 
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ſtate, but very thick and opaque. And the celebrated Trew (z) has told 
us, what difference there was, betwixt the chryſtalline humours of an age 
man, in one of which, was an incipient, and in the other, a perfect cataract. 
Nor do I doubt but my Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ will alſo furniſh you with ſome 
other example. For certainly, beſide the great number of obſervations 
which are already taken from them, they have one alſo (a), that is deſcrib'd 
ſomewhat more at large, of a membranous cataract in a woman, from the 
celebrated Balth. Walthieri, which, as I have there hinted, is alſo deſcrib'd 
by the famous Royal Society at London. And do not be ſurpriz'd, that I 
have mention'd promiſcuouſly, as they now come into my mind, examples 
of this diſorder, whether in men, or in dogs; for we all uſe promiſcuouſly 
alſo, thoſe inſtances that are taken from the quadruped kind, eſpecially if 
they have any thing peculiar in them, as in the obſervation of Mauchartus, 
a cataract is ſhewn to have exiſted, even in the firſt chamber of the aqueous 
humour, which happens extremely rare: and to this, for the ſame realon, I 
would have you join the obſervation of Sprogelius (5), becauſe it demon- 
ſtrates, that at the ſame time, in one certain dog, by way of a rare inſtance, 
the chryſtalline humours were both dried up, and opaque, and the vitreous 
humours without moiſture, and corrugated, while the optic nerves were re- 
duc'd to the thinneſs of a ſmall thread, and that there were other things 
beſide theſe of a peculiar nature. Burt that I may not ſay more of the ſuffu- 
ſion than of the amauroſis, let us proceed to the other diſorders of the eye. 
19. Concerning the myopia, or purblindneſs, however, and the diſorder 
diametrically. oppoſite thereto, it is ſufficient to put you in mind, that it 
would have been better, nothing had been propos'd in the Sepulchretum, 
than that (c) which you will read there, and had been long ago rejected by 
Plempius (d). Platerus, indeed, who was an ingenious, and at that time, 
a learned man, and who, if he did not firſt demonſtrate with juſtice the uſe 
and office of the retiform coat, and eſpecially of the chryſtalline humour 
as ſome think, was certainly, however, very near to the truth. Yet, as if 
it had fall'n out by chance, in thoſe obſ-rvations which he wrote afterwards 
he was not altogether conſiſtent with himſelf, and certainly ſuppos'd ſuch 
things, concerning the ſeat of the chryſtalline, in thoſe who labour under 
a true myopia, which agree with the contrary diſorder, and vice verſa : 
wherefore the true cauſe of thoſe diſorders; which in fact is accounted for, 
in the former, from the greater diſtance of the chryſtalline and retina, 
and from the ieſſer diſtance of theſe two parts in the latter, was unknown to 
Platerus, contrary to what others imagine. But as to the cauſes, which de- 
pend upon other circumſtances, as 25 inſtance, on the chryſtalline being 
more or leſs convex and denſe; theſe are not ſo much as mention'd in the 
Sepulchretum : although theſe, as well as the former, may be cur'd, and by 
the uſe of concave or convex glaſſes; fo that I wonder a certain great man 
ſhould ſuffer ſuch a ſentence to eſcape him, ** that theſe diſorders,” to wit, 
of a more denſe, or lax chryſtalline, do not admit of a cure from glaſſes,” 


(z) Ejuſd. Commerce. A. 1745. Hebd. 36. (3) Eph. N. C. Cent. 7. obſ 71. 
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Finally, in the Sepulchretum by the word nyctalopia, is intended a diſor- 
der, oppoſite to the myopia, as we ſee it in many old men, which for that 
reaſon Scheidius, with juſtice thought, might be call'd the anti-myopia, as 
he tells us in that learned and ingenious diſſertation, which is entitled, Viſus 
Vitiatus (e). But although that nyctalopia, which the more modern Greeks 
intended (/) may ſeem to be ſomewhat leſs different from the dilorder, 
which is diametrically oppoſite to the myopia, as the myopia is from what 
Hippocrates underſtood thereby (g); yet theſe diſorders are very far different 
from the nyctalopia of one and of the other, and proceed from very different 
| cauſes; for which reaſon they do not admit of a cure by glaſſes ; for what 
can glaſſes do towards the cure of the firſt, that 1s an evening blindneſs, 
which may ſeem to ariſe from a kind of reſolution of the retina, or to the 

cure of the ſecond, that is the blindneſs by day, which 1s probably owing to 
a too great tenſion of the retina? Therefore, as you diſtinguiſh them by this 
mark, that is drawn from the inutility of glaſſes, ſo it is neceſſary that you 
diſtinguiſh the nyctalopia by name alſo, from thoſe two diſorders. But to 
which cauſe of the nyctalopia, the cauſe of certain dullneſſes of fight, ariſing 
from diſorders of the retina, approach the neareſt, you will alſo conjecture 
from hence, that a bright light is troubleſome to the latter; but to the for- 
mer is uſeful, juſt in the ſame manner as great ſounds have been uſeful to 
thoſe who are deaf, or have ſome. difficulty of hearing, on account of a 
laxity, as Holder (4) and Willis (i) have affirm'd in their writings. And as. 
with ſome of all the diſorders which have been mentioned, the dilatation 
of the pupil is frequently join'd, as an effect with its cauſe, and with others 
a conſtriction thereof; take care, leſt you pronounce that the cauſe of the 
diſorder, is then in the. ſurrrounding iris; and in like manner, when ſome 
marks of a beginning opacity, in the chryſtalline, or any other humour, diſ- 
cover themſelves: but when you ſhall have well weigh'd all the ſymptoms, 
which have preceded, or attend the diſorder, accurately; then judge of the 
cauſes which produce thoſe effects in the pupil. But if you read what Mau- 
chartus (&) has publiſh'd, concerning the morbid dilatation of the pupil, or 
concerning the adheſion of the iris to the cornea; you will find many things. 
that may be uſeful to you, both in your ſtudies and your practice. 

20. Concerning thoſe things, in like manner, which are produc'd in the 
Sepulchretum, either of the pain in the eye, or its procidentia, or ſtrabiſ- 
mus, I will only juſt hint theſe few things. In regard to the firſt, that 
either the twenty-ninth, or thirty- fourth obſervation, ought to have been. 
omitted. For you will eaſily ſee, that both of them are the ſame, in like 
manner as the beginning of the Scholia, to the firſt article of the firſt 
obſervation, is the ſame as moſt of the words which are ſoon after re- 
peated in the ſecond article of that obſervation. But concerning the proci- 
dentia, that which Plempius (/) had copied, almoſt word for word, from our 
Spigelius, though he ſuppreſs'd his name, and which you will read ſubjoin'd 
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to the twenty- fifth obſervation, certainly is by no means neceſſary, in a light 
prolapſus of the eye, or rather in a not very immoderate prominence of the 
eye, without the orbit; for the optic nerve is not naturally tenſe, within the 
orbit, but ſo lax, that it may follow the eye, as far as J have ſaid, without 
being at all broken through. But as to that which is added to the twenty- 
ſeventh obſervation from Hildanus, explaining a kind of procidentia oculi, 
which had at length been the conſequence of a wound, inflicted upon the 
eye-lid, and ill cur'd, it cannot be eaſily prov'd, unleſs it be explain'd in a 
very different manner from that in which he explain'd it. For although it 
is credible that the wound penetrated into the right frontal ſinus : yet that 
the whole eye was infected, from the putrefied blood of that ſinus, * pene- 
« trating by the natural foramina, that go from thoſe ſinuſſes to the eyes,” 
who can grant, unleſs he who does by no means doubt, but thoſe things 
which he had touch'd upon a little before (n), concerning theſe kind of 
foramina, according to the opinion of ſome, were in every reſpect conſenta- 
neous with anatomy ? If Hildanus had written, either in this place, or any 
other, which I am not aware of, what event a diſorder of this kind had ter- 
minated in; 1t might then have appear'd, whether a caries did not rather 
open a way for itſelf, and for deprav'd humours, through the bony partition, 
which lies between that ſinus, and the eye, and by this means penetrate into. 
the orbit. | 

Finally, of the ſtrabiſmus one obſervation only is propos'd (n), and that. 
of one eye, the cauſe of which is ſuppos'd to be“ from a great quantity of 
« moiſture waſhing the brain with which the nerves, call'd motores oculi, 
« being impregnated,” were convuls'd. And this cauſe being ſuppos'd 
without any additamentum, how can we account for the ſtrabiſmus not having 
affected both eyes equally? But in the ſcholium which is added, indeed, 
other cauſes of ſtrabiſmus are mention'd from our Saxonia, to wit, „a bad 
« ſituation of the pupil or the chryſtalline.” But many others are at the 
ſame time paſs'd by. Nor, indeed, do I ſpeak of internal cauſes only, as 
for inſtance, if the chryſtallines are in both ſides rightly plac'd, and in one- 
eye, that part of the retina does not anſwer to the pupil which ought, but 
another, and plac'd much nearer than is natural, to the part of the retina. 
that is always blind, the ſituation of which is at the very inſertion of the 
optic nerve, ſo that unleſs the muſcles ſhould draw it a little to one fide or 
other, part of the image which is painted in the retina, would fall upon that 
blind ſpot. But I ſpeak of external cauſes alſo, which are on the outſide of 
the eye, and theſe of different kinds. For a ſtrabiſmus may happen, not 
only from a convulſion of ſome of the muſcles of the eye, but even from a 
palſy thereof likewiſe ; which cauſe, the author of the Finiticnes Medice, 
that are aſcrib'd to Galen, long before Plempius, had taught. The ſtra- 
« biſmus,” ſays he, © is a reſolution, not of all the muſcles of. the eye, but 
of ſome only; for which reaſon the eyes are drawn upwards, or down- 
** wards, or to one fide.” But a ſtrabiſmus alſo happens ſometimes, from 
any one of theſe muſcles, being impregnated with humours, not freely circu- 
lating through it, as I ſaw happen in the wife of a lawyer, who was my 
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friend : this woman having a humour ſettle, as the vulgar phraſe is, at one 
fide of the root of the noſe, and the parts in the neighbourhood thereof, 
was ſeiz d with this diſorder of the eye, of which I curd her within a little 
time, when I praftis'd phyſic in the place of my nativity. A noble prieſt 
had alſo been troubled with defluxions, or humours, for ſome little while, 
ſometimes in one cheek, and ſometimes in the other, when he was ſuddenly 
affected with this kind of depravation in his fight, that when he bent his eyes 
downwards to read, as our cuſtom is, all the letters appear'd to lie one upon 
another, and in a manner to decuſſate each other, ſo that the whole was con- 
fus'd ; but this confuſion was immediately taken away upon ſhutting one or 
other of his eyes; or if he plac'd the book directly oppoſite to both his eyes 
when they were open indeed, but not caſt downwards, and even, if he 
pleas'd, when they were turn'd upwards. Yet ſome confuſion ſtill remain'd, 
if the book, thus plac'd, was transferr'd a little to the right ſide, but not if 
it was remov'd to the left. I was conſulted upon this caſe by letters; and 
from the account which I have juſt given you, there ſeem'd to be ſome fault 
in the right abductor muſcle, whoſe ſtrength was not altogether correſpondent 
with that of the left adductor muſcle : the ſame fault alſo ſeem'd to be in 
the neighbouring depreſſor of the right ſide, and even upon a more ſtrong 
conjeQure, to wit, that it could not depreſs the eye equally with the left de- 
preſſor muſcle, whereas, in other reſpects, the remaining muſcles of the 
eyes, being endow'd with their natural ſtrength, turn'd both of them equally 
to the left fide, and mov'd them equally upwards ; and thus the images of 
the different letters were painted on thoſe parts of the retina, in both eyes, 
where they are us'd to be painted; but if the eyes were caſt downwards, or 
turn'd to the right ſide, as they were, in both theſe cafes, by the fault of the 
depreſſor and abductor muſcles, mov'd unequally, the letters then appear'd 
to be doubl'd, and plac'd one upon another. I therefore conjectur'd that 
there was a ſlight pally in the two muſcles; light, I ſay, as we need not 
ſuppoſe it very conſiderable, in order te account for this little inequality in 
the motions of the eye; for I could not conjecture, that either retina was 
affected with a paralytic diforder, ſince it was very plain, that all the parts 
of the eye- ball itſelf were ſound, and natural, as he ſaw well with any 
one eye, which way ſoe ver it was directed And as 1 was under a' neceſſity 
of blaming, either convulſion, or paralyſis, for the ſudden attack of this diſ- 
order; I rather believ'd it to be palſy, by reaſon that it had no ſenſe of un- 
eaſineſs join'd with it, and gave no ohſtruction to any motion of the eye 
whatever: which marks and others of the like kind, I have been accuſtom'd 
to ule, in order to diſtinguiſh diſorders from one another, in this and in other 
parts, as alſo thoſe marks which had no place, in the conſideration of ſo re- 
cent a diforder as this, I mean the length and difficulty of the cure, which 
are generally greater in a palſy than in a convulſion. 

It alſo happens ſometimes, as I have found, that a muſcle of the eye coa- 
leſces in ſuch a manner, with the neareſt immoveable part, that itſelf, of ne- 
ceſſity, becomes immoveable. But theſe many and various external cauſes, 
of which I ſpeak, are all adventitious. What? if from the very womb any 
muſcle of either eye be too long, or too ſhort; too ſtrong, or too weak; too 
detach'd, or too confin:d, in its motions! Will not the children, who 3 
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ſuch muſcles, be born, more or leſs, with a ſtrabiſmus, in proportion to the 
greater or leſs degree of the unnatural conſtitution in the muſcle ? And you 
Know, I had written theſe things to you before the memoir of the cele- 
brated Buffon came out (o), ſupported by thoſe experiments relating to the 
cauſe of the ſtrabiſmus, and irs frequent and ſpeedy cure, that are regugnant 
to the more common doctrine according to which I had written. If you can 
meet with a great number of thoſe perſons who are troubPd with a ſtrabiſmus, 
ſo as to repeat the experiments, which is not in my power; | would have 
you follow that method which anſwers beſt upon trial. Vet I would have 
you obſerve, that his enquiry was rather of the innate ſtrabiſmus, and that 
which has its origin from internal cauſes, than of the adventitious, the ex- 
ternal cauſes whereof are principally enquir'd into here by me, to which, as 
far as I remember, even his doctrine, and experiments, are not repugnant. 
21. Before I ſay any thing concerning the diſorders of the lachrymal paf- 
ſages, it is proper that I ſubjoin ſome hints, at leaſt, concerning the inflam- 
mation of the horny coat, and other diſorders thereof, ſince I here ſee no 
obſervations in the Sepulchretum of internal inflammations of the eye, nor 
have I any to produce myſelf ; except that I remember, in a blind dog, the 
retina itſelf ſeem'd bloody, and almoſt black; ſo that it was very eaſy to 
conceive what might happen to the choroides, which, by reafon of its incre- 
dible number of veſſels, has ſometimes appear'd to me (p), ev'n in ſound 
eyes, to be of a bloody colour, and to that part of it call'd uvea : concerning 
the ſigns, danger, and cure of which inflammation, Boerhaave, according to 
his cuſtom, has taught many things in a few words (q). But let us conſider 
a little the inflammation of the cornea : the cauſes of which, although fre- 
quently obvious to the eyes of thoſe who look upon the diſeas'd eye, are, 
nevertheleſs, ſometimes taken for the effects. And two examples of this I 
ſhall give you, that I have myſelf ſeen; the one in a nobleman, and the 
other in a miller. This miller being brought to me, that I might determine 
what the diſorder was, which had begun to come on in the cornea, from a 
violent ophthalmia; I obſerv'd, in the middle thereof, a very ſmall ſport, in 
the form of a circle, whitiſh on its outer circumt erence, and almoſt black 
in the center. When I enquir'd what had given occaſion to the inflammarion, - 
he faid himſelf, that it had begun from the very time, that, while he was 
chipping a mill-ſtone, with the iron inſtrument commonly us'd for that pur- 
poſe, ſomething had flown into his eye, which however he had immediately 
waſh'd out. As I ſuſpected, and it in fact prov'd, that ſome little particle 
of the ſtone, or rather of the iron, had been fix'd in the cornea, and fill re- 
main'd where the ſpeck was, and that thence the inflammation, which was 
very bad, aroſe ; I brought a magnet, of moderate powers of attraction, 
once or twice, pretty near to the eye, and I immediately perceiv'd, that the 
blackiſh centre of the ſpot, which I ſpoke of before, was now ſomewhat pro- 
minent from its ſurface ; and for this reaſon, becauſe in ſhutting the eye, the 
upper eye. lid began to be ſenſible of ſomething rough, which irritated its 
internal ſurface, in that part. But whether the figure of this little particle of. 
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iron was ſuch, that its lower part was broader than its upper, or whether 
the fibres of the cornea, being more impregnated and turgid with humours, 
more cloſely embrac'd and retain'd this particle that was fix*d there, though 
at firſt it might have been eaſy enough to extract it, before the inflammation 
had thus thicken'd the part; I ſay, whichſoever was the caſe, I could not, 
or, at leaſt, did not think proper to extract it that day; and, indeed, thought 
it was high time to give over the attempt immediately, ſince the man ſaid, 
that as often as the magnet was brought near to his eye, ſo often did he feel 
his eye drawn haſtily, as it were, towards the magnet, and not without an 
increaſe of pain. Wherefore, preſcribing to him, what had been hitherto 
negle&ed, gentle purging, and a loſs of blood, and alſo ſuch things to be 
applied to the eye, as relax the fibres, and aſſuage the pain, it was not long 
before the iron ſcoria, together with tears, fell out from the eye, upon which 
all the ſymptoms vaniſh'd immediately, and with eaſe. But my intention 
was, if it had not fall'n out of itſelf, to try the magnet again, after having firſt 
made the eye firm, by ſome proper inſtrument, that it might not be attracted, 
together with the ſcoria, in ſo troubleſome a manner. | 
22. You ſee, that from the phenomenon of magnetic attraCtion, as it is 
commonly call'd, to appearance indeed uſeleſs, among thoſe phyſicians, who, 
if they obſerve you to attend a little cloſely to the operations of nature, 
immediately aſk you, with a malignant kind, of curioſity, what you draw 
from thence to improve the practice of phyſic? You ſee, I ſay, that from 
this phenomenon, ſome advantage may now and then be deriv'd, and that 
not in order to aſcertain the cauſe of the diſeaſe only, but to remove it. For 
there is no doubt, but ſcoriz of this kind may be ealily taken out by the help 
of a magnet, either in the beginning, when the fibres are not yet conſtricted, 
or afterwards when they are relax'd : or, at leaſt, there is no doubt, but they 
may be ſo mov'd, and drawn forwards, as to be eaſily laid hold of by the 
forceps, if they do not fall out of themſelves. Nor do I ſay this in regard 
to the eye merely, but in regard to any other part whatſoever, where ſuch 
ſubſtances may be infix'd, elpecially as they ſometimes ſcarcely appear, or 
are attended with ſo much pain, that you could not lay hold of them, if you 
would, or by reaſon of the pain, your patients, and eſpecially children, will 
not ſuffer you to do it. But as 1 knew, that our anceſtors in phyſic had often 
mix'd with their plaſters, which they applied to extract heterogeneous ſub- 
ſtances, load-ſtone ground into powder, which being thus comminuted, and 
intercepted by other particles, was not able to exert its force; I began to 
enquire, whether, ſince that time, any one before me ever thought of trying 
the ſame method that I had tried; which being ſo obvious, made it almoſt 
incredible, that no body had thought of it. As I began with the moſt mo- 
dern writers, after finding a deep ſilence, among a great number, on this 
head, I at length lit on a paſſage in Kerckringius (7), which relates a caſe of 
a necdle, that had ſtuck in the throat for nine years, being extracted by a 
bit of a load.ſtone. Although he mentions none among the former authors, 
who had made the like experiments, yet I went on to enquire, till being ad- 
moniſh'd by the index of Hildanus, I read an obſervation of his (s) ; in which 
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he tells you by what temedies the ſcoria of iron, that had been fix'd in the 

adnata, were remov'd. And the caſe, indeed, 1 found, which I would have = 
you read over, being in moſt circumſtances as ſimilar to mine, as one egg is 

ſimilar to another; but not a word of the load- ſtone. At length, what that 

« moſt copious” index had not diſcover'd, chance itſelf threw in my way : hay 
for as I was looking after quite another thing, 1 ſtumbl'd upon his other ob- 
ſervation (t). De ſcoria chalybis corneæ infixa, ejuſdemque ingenioſiſima curationt. 
And this caſe was happily and perfectly cur'd by the magnetical power, when 
all other remedies had been of no effect. Moreover, as Kerckringius was 
not alham'd to confeſs, that what had never come into the mind of any ſurgeon, 
among ſo great a number, he had learn'd from a certain travelling mountebank, 
nor Hildanus to confeſs, that he had the hint from his wife; for it is the 
fact, and not the author, that we are to conſider; fo the latter of the two 
added this remark to his obſervation, that we muſt take great care, leſt, 
perbaps, that ſurface of the magnet ſhould be by chance turn'd to the eye, 
which repels iron. But although I know very well, that this power of re- 7 
pulſion is acknowledg'd by others, in one ſurface of a load-ſtone againſt 

another load-ſtone, but not againſt iron ; and although, notwithſtanding Hil- 

danus teſtifies, that this property was exerted by his load-ſtone, and Ma- 

thiolus (4), that the ſame effect was obſervable in his, I believe that they 

muſt have lit upon iron, which was impregnated with the magnetic virtues ; 

yet I have no objection to your making the previous trial ; for nothing for- 

bids, and the experiment is very eaſy. But this one thing I would adviſe, 

that you chuſe a load-ſtone of moderate properties and powers, and that you 

bring it by degrees more and more near to the eye, as you find it is ; 

leſt the iron ſticking, perhaps, very cloſely, and the parts not being fuf- 
ficiently relax'd, you increaſe the pains of the part in which it is fix'd, by 

an untimely extraction. | 

23. A much lighter cauſe brought on a longer and more dangerous opth- 

thalmia, in a relation of mine, Thomas Mangelli; to whoſe cafe, the other 

example that I promis'd you, relates. - For there was not one of the phy- 

ſicians, or ſurgeons, by whom the patient, though very averſe to medicines, | 
was at length compell d to ſuffer his eye to be inſpected, but judg'd, without * 
the leaſt heſitation, thiat an ulcer was already begun in the cornea, by the 

force of the inflammation, and for the ſake of curing it, us'd different methods 

of application, both internally, and externally, and fatigued the patient ggatly 

for a long time, who ſubmitted to every thing with — but without Weet. 

At length it happen'd, by mere accident, that one of the ſurgeons obſerv'd | 
ſome kind of ſubſtance or other, begin to puſh itſelf out from the bottom of n 
the ulcer, like a ſmall plate, or ſcale; and as it eaſily follow d the probe, 

with which he was endeavouring to lay hold of it, he took it out whole. 

Upon examining it pretty cloſely, after he had taken it out, he perceiv'd 
that it was the wing of a ſmall fly; and that it really was ſo, every one who 

ſaw it then, and afterwards, without the leaſt doubt, as in the moſt evident 

thing, confirm'd, And then Mangelli remember'd alſo, that a little before 

the inflammation had begun, a fly had by accident flown into his eye, and 
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that he, haſtily putting his hand betwixt his eye-lids, as we generally do in 
chat caſe, had kill'd and thrown it away. But he had not thrown away the 
whole; for the wing remaining behind, had ſo applied itſelf to the cornea, 
that, without the help of a ſurgeon, it could not have been looſen'd, and 
remov'd from the place. Wherefore, occaſioning an irritation by its ad- 
heſion, it had given origin alſo to an inflammation, of ſuch a kind, that the 
ſmall fibres and veſſels, ſwelling round about, repreſented the lips of a ſmall 
ulcer; and the wing, beſet round about with a thickiſh humour, through 
which it was ſeen, put on the appearance of the bottom of a ſordid ulcer, 
For as ſoon as ever this was taken away, every appearance was immediately 
chang'd for the better; and the eye grew well eaſily, and ſoon, without the 
leaſt cicatrix being left behind. I am not ignorant, however, that our Fal- 
loppius (x) writes. that he had twice ſuffer'd ulcers of the eyes, from the 
6 Ang in of ſome very ſmall flies, which are hard; and if they fall, or 
« eyen (lip gently, into the eye, they immediately ulcerate it, and bite chiefly 
« in the night-time.” But it was not their ſmallneſs, hardneſs, nor bitin 
by night, that had injur'd him, but only a wing left behind, which, as I 
have already ſaid, reſembbd an ulcer entirely: for I remember extreme 
well, that I had then ſeen it, being a very young man, and had believ'd that 
it was certainly an ulcer. But ſuppoſe that it was even an ulcer, yet, that 
wing being remoy'd, all the ſymptoms immediately remitted, the cauſe being 
taken away. Of ſo much importance is it, then, diligently to enquire into 
the original cauſes, and beginnings, of diſorders, and to be fo ſolicitous 
therein, as to neglect no occaſion of doing it. | 

a Now, as J have fet out with an intention to treat of the diſorders of 
the cornea, in ſuch a manner, as to have deſcrib'd thoſe which I had made 
obſervations upon from inſpection only, and not by any diſſection being added 
thereto ; 1 ſhall omit. to ſpeak of thoſe white kinds of opacities, which ſeem 
to be on the outer edge of the cornea, the nature of which I could not diſ- 
cover without the uſe of the knife; for, if you pleaſe, you may read of 
theſe elſewhere (y). And I wiſh the fame had been done by Mauchartus, 
where (z), as he ſhews, <* that this obſervation was of no ſmall moment,” 
in making punctures, and inciſions, near thoſe places ; ſo he wonders, at the 
ſame time, that opacities of this kind, and their nature, ſhould have been 
% Overlook d.“ Omitting theſe things, therefore, on the preſent occaſion, 
I wil rather remark, what has frequently happen'd, while an ophthalmia 
conti d violent, that phyſicians and ſurgeons have ſhewn me a kind of 
pus, or us-hke matter, on the cornea albuginea, or beyond the cornea, as 
t ſeem'd both to them, and to me, indeed, at the firſt ſight. Bur 1 have 
more than once obſerv'd, that this appearance of things was, in ſome perſons, 
nothing elle but little external ulcers of the cornea, which if you look'd 
upon from a. ſituation. directly oppoſite, exceedingly belied the appearances 
I have mention'd; but when you withdrew to the fide, and look'd upon 
mem obliquely, they immediately betray'd themſelves, by the hollowneſs of 
their figures. For the cornea is eaſily ulcerated in acrid inflammations of 
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the tunica adnata z fo that I fear'd nothing ſo much as this, in an obſtinate 

inflammation of the eye, with which I. was ſeiz'd when 1 was a young man, 

at Bologna, about the beginning of the preſent age, attended every nog and 
then with ſo acute a pain, that I was frequently prevented from ſleeping by 

it, unleſs a warm poultice of ſweet apples was applied to my eye-lids. Many . 

things were recommended; I tried many things, but in vain. One thing I. 
unadviſedly rejected, which I ſaw afterwards was of great uſe to many, and 

eſpecially to a man of Bologna; who having, by means thereof, got r of 

the inflammation of his right eye, preſently, when the left was troubl'd with \ 

the ſame diſorder, after having made uſe of others in vain, could be re- 

ſtor'd by no remedy but the ſame, that is, by ulcerating the ſkin behind the 

ear, by applying ſuch medicines, as have the power of eroding it. Having, 

therefore, committed every thing to time and to nature, and being in ſome 

meaſure reliev'd, yet not ſo much as to read, and to write, even then, with- 

out unealinels and pain, and depending more upon my memory than on my M0 

preſent ſtudies, I underwent the uſual examinations, and being enroll'd in the 

liſt of doctors, I retir'd for a little time to the place of my nativity, and there 

] entirely recover'd. All which things I have ſaid for this reaſon, that you: 

may underſtand, after how great a diſorder of my eyes, how great a ſhare: 

of ſtrength and health is granted to me, by the bleſſing of almighty. God; 

ſo that, being at this time about ſeventy and eight years of age, I ſee, with- 

out glaſſes, almoſt with the ſame eaſe I did before that inflammation had 

ſeiz d me. And if you ſhould, perhaps, aſk me, by what means I have. 

prevented a diſorder in them for ſo very long a time, notwithſtanding I have 

applied ſo. cloſely to my ſtudies by night and by day, I ſhould anſwer, n no 

other method, than by waſhing my face and eye-lids every morning, which 

I began to do from that very time, but not ſo as to uſe any water that firſt 

came to hand, but that only which was juſt drawn from the well: for this, 

though it is indeed cold, yet is ſo far cold only; that it can reſtore and 

preſerve the tone of the fibres, which a preceding ophthalmia had weaken'd,, 
without thoſe dangers which Hildanus (a) fears from the moſt cold water. 

But I cannot certainly know, whether water of this kind be what the cele- 

brated Dethardingius means to recommend in that little work which he pub- 

liſh'd at Copenhagen, in the year 1745. entitl'd, De ſpecifico prophylattico ocu- 

lorum; although the very learned Haller (5), from whom alone I have the 

knowledge of this work, ſays, that the ſpecific is « waſhing with cold water.” * 

But this I know for certain, that when | had at length, through indGlence 

and neglect, omitted the uſe of the water, which I have mention'd, the in- 
flammation, that had been gone for more than forty years, ſoon return'd; at 

firſl, indeed, but flight, and affecting the eye-lids only, but of long con- 

tinuance ; and after that, when it ſeiz'd moſt people here in the ſummer, 

the tunica adnata was fo violently affected with it, that it 2 to 

degenerate into a chemoſis: which, however, was overcome wit bleeding, 

as L ſhall tell you in another part of this work (c). And ſince that time, 

which is now nine years, I am almoſt as ſtrong, and well with my eyes, as 
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] formerly was; nor do I need any help of glaſſes. May God grant, that 


my age, ſtill increaſing more and more, may not diminiſh their uſ-fulneſs, 
But let us now return to thoſe diſorders, which I have ſeen in the eyes of 
others, and leave thoſe which I have ſuffer'd in my own. 
25. In regard to the unguis oculi; for thus Celſus call'd (d) in Latin, what 
with the Greeks we ſhould call 77epvyror, and that nine times, and yet no 
where: for by reaſon of the doubts of ſome in regard to his books, as they 
are in manuſcript copies, or printed, I ſearch'd into them, and found the 
reading thus various. In regard to the unguis oculi, then, you are not ig- 
norant, that I conjectur'd, in the Adverſaria (e), the more frequent origin 
of the unguis oculi to be from that ſemilunar membrane, which, as ſome 
ſeem to hint, Vidus Vidius had deſcrib'd, at the internal angle of the eye, 
in book the ſeventh, chapter the fourth, of his Anatome corporis bumani; in 
that place, 1 ſuppoſe, where the caruncle, and the puncta lachrymalia being 
deſerib'd, he ſpeaks alſo of a gland, at the internal canthus, in the human 
ſubject, and even, with the leave of God, a cartilage, and a membrane in- 
volving it. But I did not conjecture, that the origin of the unguis was from 
the membrane of the cartilage, in a beaſt, but from the membrane which I 
had deſcrib'd before the human caruncle. I had ſome years ago an oppor- 
tunity of conſidering this diſorder very attentively, in a man of forty years of 
age, who in each of his eyes had an unguis that had begun from the very 
time when he was a young man, and had at length extended itſelf even to the 
very middle of the cornea; when coming to Padua, to the very experienc'd 
public profeſſor of ſurgery, Jerom Vandelli, by whom he was cur'd, he came. 
alſo confult me. And I faw, that the unguis conſiſted of this very mem- 
brane, which, growing out from a broad baſis, had enlarg'd itſelf into-the 
form of a triangle, not much adhering to the adnata, and even fo disjoin'd, 
to the middle of its length, that Vandelli paſs'd a probe, of a moderate ſize, 
with great caſe, between the two: but it was cloſely connected to the cornea, 
with which the extreme vertex of the triangle correſponded ; ſo that when 
the patient turn'd his eye, to look at thoſe things which were on one ſide 
of him, the whole unguis was neceſſarily extended: and hence it had alſo 
happen'd, that the lachrymal caruncle following the membrane which was fix d 
before it, was not only made much longer, bur alſo drawn forwards from out 
of its natural ſituation, The nearer the membrane was to its baſis, ſo much 
the leſ did it recede from its natural appearance, being red from the veſſels, 
with which it was ſpread over, fo that in this part you would readily give 
it the name of pannus; the other parts of it being whitiſh, ſo that it would 
be better to call them unguis. They were, nevertheleſs, opaque ; for which 
reaſon a great part of the rays being intercepted, the patient might ſeem, in- 
ſome meaſure, to have been affected with the nyctalopia of Hippocrates (f) ; 
for he ſaw better in the evening than at noon, and in a fomewhat dark, than 
in a light place, I believe, without doubt, becauſe by reaſon of that inter- 
ception of rays, the iris had accuſtom'd itſelf to dilatation, Yet there was 
no great pain in the eyes, nor any great impediment to their motion. 
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26. But now I muſt ſpeak of weeping from diſeaſe. Thoſe things which 
you will read on this ſubject, in the Sepulchretum, would either have been 
omitted, or not ſo explain'd, if what is propos'd concerning the natural 
weeping in the ſame book (g), and is in part true, could have been con- 
ſtantly adher'd to, nor confounded with the falſities that are mix'd therewith. 
At preſent, out of four obſervations, relative to the encreas'd ſecretion of 
tears, there are three (+), which would fain obtrude upon us for the cauſe 
of it, the exuberant quantity of moifture, within the Kull, as if there were 
a paſſage from thence, for the tears, to go to-the eyes: which ought ſo much 
the leſs to have been done, becaufe that exuberancy of tears, eſpecially in the 
women, manifeſtly proceeded from grief, or from pain. Then alſo the or- 
bicularis palpebrarum muſcle being frequently, ſtrongly, and for a long time, 
contracted, as we ſee happen in perſons who weep, the glandula — 
is by that means more and more urg'd to ſecrete a greater quantity of 
moiſture, and pour it out betwixt the eye- lids; and at the ſame time, the: 
ſoft and ſlender paſſages, which convey this moiſture to the 2 lachry- 
mal duct, are comprels'd, ſo that they can carry off leſs of the ſame hu- 
mour towards the noſe. And in the other obſervation, mark*d thirty-three; 
« the calculus which was found in the lachrymal gland,” for ſo it is written, 
« plac'd at the internal angle of the eye,” indeed might be the cauſe of this 
morbid ſecretion of tears; but not becauſe < it render'd' the whole gland 
« unfit for the reception of the humidity that was to be transferr'd to the 
« noſe,” for this is not a gland, (and 1 wonder that this error ſhould till. 
prevail. among ſome perſons) but is only a caruncle, which has its ſurface + 
cover'd with very ſmall ſebaceous glands, nor does it receive the: humidity 
into itſelf : yet becauſe the calculus was not only “ very. unequal,” but in 
proportion to the part, in which it was ſeated, very large alfo, as the deli- 
neated figure of it that you may fee in the author's work, from which it is 
taken (i), evidently ſhews,. it remov'd the puncta lachrymalia from being in 
contact with the eye; and conſequently prevented them from receiving that” 
humidity, and moreover compreſs'd the ſmall and ſlender canals, proceeding - 
from theſe puncta. | 

27. And indeed the moſt frequent and obſtinate cauſes of lachrymation, 
conſiſt in the compreſſion; obſtruction, and coalition, of the lachrymal paſ-- 
ſages, from the eye-lids to the interior parts of the noſe. And it 8 4 


not very uncommonly, when F demonſtrate the internal parts of the nolg, in- 
my anatomical' courſes, that 1 find an appearance of this kind, as did once, 

for inſtance, in a dropſtcal man, in whom, the lower orifice of the lachry- 
mal duct being wanting, on the right ſide only, I found that the duct itſelf 
had grown up: and the ſame I obſerv'd in a woman, who died of a fever. 

But in this laſt caſe, although the lower orifice of each duct was ſmall, nor 
admiited the probe very high; I ſoon ceas'd' to wonder, becauſe J found, 

when I was about to paſs it from the eye-lids, into the duct, that all the 
four puncta lachrymalia were entirely-ſhut up. And I remember that for- 
merly, in another woman, whoſe eye-laſhes had almoſt all fall'n off, from the- 
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left eye, as the effect of ſome diſeaſe or other, one of the puncta lachryma- 
lia, and the little canal, and the whole remainder of the duct, even to the 
internal part of the noſe, were not only ſhut up, but had degenerated by a 
coalition of the parietes into a ſolid ligament; yet I found the other punc- 
tum, with its little canal, not only open, but even the cavity of each twice 
as wide as it us'd to be, becauſe the humour that had enter'd into it indeed, 
but had been oblig'd to ſtay there, till it was prels'd out with the finger, had 
dilated-it after that manner. Bur in another man, I do not remember there 
was any dilatation, although each duct was altogether impervious, below the 
ſac, as it is call'd. It were to be wifh'd, that we could be inform'd from 
vhat diſorders theſe appearances in each of them had happen'd, and of how 
long ſtanding they bad been; whether they happen'd from an inflammation 
* eyes, or of the internals of the nole, or from a ſuppuration and exul- 
cerition of theſe parts, and with what difficulties and diſeas'd ſymptoms they 
had been attended: but this is almoſt impoſſible in the common people, 
who are very often unknown, nor ever complain of any other diſeaſe, than 
what troubles them at the time, when they come into hoſpitals; and it is in 
vain to make enquiries after death. Bur two things, ar leaſt, are certain, 
that every one of theſe mult neceſſarily have had a morbid weeping ; the ſe- 
cond woman, and the ſecond man, from one eye, but the firſt woman, and 
the laſt man, from both eyes : nor could the lachrymal paſſages in any one of 
theſe have been freed from their obſtructions, and laid open. | 

28. But in thoſe morbid flowings of tears, the cauſes of which may be 
either obſtructions of the paſſages, or if a coalition, that only, which may 
have happen'd in the upper or lower orifices, and compreſſions alſo, but ſuch 
as have not yet brought on, a very great coalition, and may be remov'd by 
art, for inſtance, if a polypus, or if a fungus, growing out from a neigh- 
bouring ulcer, ſhould have compreſs'd the lower part of the duct, as in the 
obſervation of the celebrated Molinelli (æ); there is not the leaſt doubt, af - 
ter ſo many ſucceſsful experiments, of ingenious men, but ſurgery may be 
of uſe. The moſt mild method of all is that of Mr. Anell, and is ſufficient 
in ſlight obſtructions; but of this I have ſpoken on a former occaſion (). 
Yet that part of his method, which conſiſts in paſſing a ſmall probe, through 
one of the puncta lachrymalia, into the noſe, Valialva affirm'd in caſes of 
conſultation, which I have read in his papers, that he had adminiſter'd before 
Anell, and had by this means open'd the naſal duct. 

29. But in regard to encyſted tumours, into which the glands of the eye- 
brows may be dilated, and in regard to the method of curing them, both 
he (J) and I have written (m) on other occaſions. It remains, therefore, to 
ſubjoin one or two obſervations on the diſorders of the eye-laſhes. And that 
ſeems to be a very ſlight diſorder, which conſiſts in the whiteneſs of their 
colour. Yet it muſt neceſſarily be hurtful to viſion, in a bright light. For 
it cannot ſufficiently keep off the ſuperfluous rays. Wherefore an example 
is extant, in Caſpar Hoffman (n), of a certain perſon who having his eye- 
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laſhes white, ſaw better as often as they were painted black. I have lit fre- 
quently upon men, who had the hairs of their eye-laſhes white, from their 
birth, and they all became blind. Could this happen from the colour of: 
the eye-laſhes only? It would have been an eaſy experiment, if time and 
place had ſuffer'd us, to make them black. But what is it I have heard of 
theſe perſons, that if they cut the hair of their heads, they are then ſtill 
mofe blind? There are much more grievous, and much more dangerous 
diſorders, attending the eyes, from thoſe diſeaſes of the eye-laſhes, that are 
call'd trichiaſis, and diſtichiahs. For the eye-laſhes being either turn'd in 
upon the eyes themſelves, or another row of hairs growing under them,“ 
and, as Celſus ſays (o), pointing quite inwards upon the eyes,” the eyes are 
ſo much irritated, that an inflammation ſucceeds to the irritation, which is- 
incurable, unleſs theſe diſeaſes are remedied; and a blindneſs may eafily be. 
the conſequence of the inflammation. And theſe diforders cannot oythy ; 
means be taken away, in fuch a manner as not ſoon to return, except by 
thoſe methods of cure, which are attended with pain, or rather with torture, 
or even with the mutilation of the edge of the eye-lids: and I am afraid, 
leſt beſide the deformity, the extremites of the ducts of the ſebaceous glands, 
which are in the tarſus, ſhould be perhaps ſhut up by the cicatrix, that is: 
brought on, and thus give origin to many kinds of diſeaſes. And the caſe - 
being thus, it were indeed very much to be wiſh'd, that the remedy, at 
leaſt, to prevent ſuch an irritation, which is propos'd by the celebrated Ern-- 
del (p), might have a ſucceſs equal to the ingenuity with which it was in- 
vented, He propos'd putting betwixt the eye-lids and the eye, a ſmooth: 
and well-poliſh'd glaſs, made juſt in the fame manner as we ſee the artificial. 
eyes are, except that it ſhould be without any painting : and thus it. would: 
happen, that the hairs indeed, but not the rays of light, muſt be excluded. 
But whether ſo thin a glaſs, as it muſt neceſſarily be, not to refract the rays, 
made the danger of breaking it be much dreaded, or whether it was fear d, 
leſt the effluvia of inſenſible perſpiration ſhould conſtantly ſtain, and darken 
the glaſs, or ſhould injure the eyes, by too great heat, eſpecially in the ſummer 
time, or, being grown acrid by delay, ſhould irritate the ſurface of it, or - 
ſhould create a troubleſome and danggrous neceſſity, of taking out this thin 
glaſs now and then, in order- to wipe and replace it, or whether-any other: 
cauſes whatever, ſcarcely any of which fall upon the uſe of the artificial eye, 
have deterr'd us from the experiment; | have never heard, or read, of any 
one perſon, who, ſince tHe twenty-ſecond year of the preſent age, in which 
this remedy was pub'tſh'd, has ever made uſe of it, even to the preſent-day ;, 
or who, being excited by the knowledge of this, has endeavour'd to invent 
any thing better, 724 

The fame learned gentleman propos'd a conjecture, of the manner, in which 
the hairs break forth, in a diſticniaſis, in an improper place; which place he 
ſeems to point out much higher than it was in that diſtichiaſis, the deſcrip- 
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which I ſpoke of juſt now. I do not doubt, but the hairs that are preter- 
natural tan make a paſſage for themſelves, to come out within the eye-lids, 
as they do in other parts. Yet it has hitherto never happen'd, either in living 
or dead bodies, which laſt I would prefer; that I have had an opportunity 
of-examiniog theſe things accurately. Nor is it to be wonder'd at: for it 
any limb, or part of the human body, conſiſts of ſo many ſmaller parts, that 
it is very difficult to get opportunities of examining all the diſeaſes of each 
diſtinctly, in dead bodies, how much more difficult muſt it be in the eye? 
which, as it is made up.of ſo many, ſo various, and ſo tender parts, and 
that not only in its own ſubſtance, but in the appendages which lie about it 
externally, and as it is, moreover, expos'd to the injuries of the air, and other 
things, and continually given to exerciſe, unleſs when we ſlerp, and as, for 
theſe reaſons, it is liable to innumerable diſeaſes, both internally and exter- 
nal, phyſicians have not been wanting formerly, nor are at preſent wanting, 
who, under the name of oculiſts, have applied themſelves only to the cure 
of diſorders of the eye. Wherefore, I would have you be ſatisfied with re- 
ceiving this letter from me, which relates to ſuch diſorders of this part, as 
it has fallen to my lot to ſee. The next I ſhall ſend you, will be upon the 
diſorders of the ear. Farewel. | 
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Of the Diſorders of the Ear, and the Noſe. To which are 
| added ſome Obſervations on Stammering, 


1. S you know very well, that both Valſalva and I have publiſh'd more 
A upon the ear than the eye; you will not in the leaſt wonder, if fewer 
things remain, out of the obſervations of both of us, to be written to you, 
on the one ſubject than on the other. Wherefore I will join to the diſorders 
of the ear, thoſe of the noſe; eſpecially as the author of the Sepulchretum 
has comprehended both the ane and the other in two ſhort ſections, the nine- 

teenth and the twentieth. | 
2. To the firſt obſervation of the nineteenth ſeAion, you will eaſily per- 
ceive, that an argument is prefix'd, which is foreign to the truth : Aures pu- 
rulentæ ab abſceſſu cerehri, For, on the contrary, the abſceſs of the brain, no 
ſymptoms of which are ſaid to have preceded, was the conſequence of the 
ſuppreſſion of ichar flowing out of the ear. Neither, certainly, is a ſecond 
obſervation, given in the ſcholium that is ſubjoin'd, to be explain'd by any 
other method than this; although, after death,” when the ſkull was open'd, 
the ſanies, which us'd formerly to be diſcharg'd from the ear, was found 
within the cavity of the cranium. And as I have declar'd this * in 
8 | a former 
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a former work (4), it will be ſufficient to confirm it here, by pointing out 
the obſervations of Du Verney, in the third part of his Treatiſe of the Organ 
of Hearing : from which treatiſe, although many things ſhould have been 
produc'd, in the additamenta to this nineteenth ſection, both what I have 
mention'd, and others, they are, nevertheleſs, not at all pointed out. And 
you will immediately underſtand, when you have examin'd them, how often 
phyſicians are deceiv'd, in judgments of that kind, when pus, as in this caſe, 
flowing out from the ear, has been ſuppreſs'd, and the patients © die, as it 
« were, ſuddenly.” But you will ſay, the ſerum, which Du Verney found 
within the cranium, was not of the ſame kind with that which ifſu'd out by 
the ear; but here, that which flow'd out from the ears and noſtrils after 
death, in great quantity, ſeems to be the ſame kind of ſanies, which had 
before flow'd out of the ear: as if, truly, it were not poſſible for the matter 
to have burſt forth into the ears and the noſtrils, except from®the cavity of 
the cranium ! notwithſtanding the pituitary ſinuſſes open into the interiors of 
the noſe, as alſo the euſtachian tube; for in theſe ſinuſſes, and cavities of the 
ears, conceal'd from the phyſicians, the ſanies might have been ſecreted and 
preſerv'd. But ſee what different opinions you and I entertain. Certainly, 
though I had not only ſeen the ſame kind of ſanies in the cavity of the 
cranium, that us'd to be diſcharg'd from the ear, as I have ſaid, but had 
even ſeen the paſſage made by a caries, through which it had free acceſs to 
the ear; yet I ſhould not immediately have pronounc'd, that it came from 
the brain to the ear, but rather have ſuppos'd, on the contrary, that it went 
from the ear to the brain, And why ſo? I will tell you, when you ſhall 
have read the two obſervations which I ſhall immediately ſubjoin. 

3. A boy was troubl'd, after the ſmall-pox, with a complaint of his right 
ear, which had its riſe from the relics of that diſeaſe. At length, a tumour 
began to appear behind the ſame ear, when he was about twelve years of age. 
He was quite deaf on that ſide, and the ear diſcharg'd a purulent matter. 
The integuments of the tumour being incis'd. by the ſurgeon longitudinally, 
according to the direction of the head, a large quantity of pus iſſu'd out, 
ſuch as had us'd to be diſcharg'd from the ear. Some hours after this in- 
cilion, the boy was ſeiz'd with convulſions; ſo that he had a ſubſultus in 
his whole body, and was forc'd to emit a ſtrange kind of voice, of a middle 
kind between crying out and groaning. Theſe convulſions, at firſt recurring 
more frequently, and then more rarely, laſted to the very time of his death. 
But on the ſame day that the convulſions firſt began, a pain alſo came on, 
in the place where, as I have already ſaid, the teguments had been incis'd; 
and a certain part of that ſection was of ſo exquiſite a ſenſe, that it would 
not bear even the ſlighteſt touch. On the following days, though the pus 
ſtill continu'd to flow, the patient began, nevertheleſs, to be delirious, and to 
be entirely deſtitute of ſtrength and pulſe. After this, however, the de- 
lirium went off, and the child ſeem'd to recover his ſtrength and pulſe, in ſome 
meaſure, ſpeaking, and looking chearfully with his eyes. But although he 
ipoke, even on thoſe laſt days of his life, and always drew his breath with 
eaſe, yet becoming worſe again, he died about the beginning of February, 
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in the year 1740. It ſeem'd to me, when this hiſtory was related to me, by 
thoſe who attended the child in this laſt diſeaſe, that the grievous complaints 
with which he had been afflicted, and which had brought him to his end, 
did not proceed from the inciſion of the tumour, but from the caries of the 
os temporis, which had excited the tumour, and at the ſame time reach'd 
into the cavity of the cranium, and thus finally had open'd a paſſage for the 
purulent matter into that cavity alſo. As I had made this anſwer in the theatre, 
where the head of the boy was brought, I determin'd immediately to ſee 
whether my conjecture had deceiv'd me, or not. | 
The face was even then fair, and of a roſy colour, (for it was the fourth 
day after death) nor at all ſcarr'd ; ſo that it was natural to conclude from 
thence, that the force of the ſmall-pox had thrown itſelf out upon the ſkin 
but little. The ſkull being open'd, and the lateral ſinuſſes of the dura mater 
being found full of blood, and the veſſels which run here and there through 
the pia mater, being full of the fame ; the right and left ventricles were firſt 
open'd, and a little water was ſeen in the former of the two, but in the 
latter a great deal, I believe, becauſe by reaſon of the pain, he choſe rather 
to lye upon the left ſide, than on the right. And, indeed, as we by degrees 
lifted up the corpus calloſum, the ſeptum lucidum ſeem'd to be broken in 
a certain place; but this might happen in the diſſection, as thoſe parts of 
the brain were extremely lax. However, this cuſtom of lying on one ſide 
had, at leaſt, caus'd a more ready effuſion of pus inwards ; which, as we 
preſently rais'd up the cerebrum, we ſaw in the cavity of the ſella equina, 
and a little after that, when we remov'd the cerebellum, upon the right ſide 
of this alſo, and extended in ſuch a manner, that ſome of the pus ſeem'd to 
have deſcended to the beginning of the ſpinal marrow. The entrance ot 
the pus into the cavity of the cranium, as I evidently demonſtrated to all 
who were preſent, was on that ſurface of the petrous proceſs of the right 
temporal bone, which ſame call . poſterior,” and others * internal and in- 
« ferior,” You will more readily conceive of it, I ſuppoſe, if I ſay it was 
that ſurface, by which the right and left petrous proceſſes are turn'd towards. 
one another. For on that ſurface, and at the very angle of it, if I remember 
rightly, which, out of all the parts that are adjacent to the ſella equina, lies 
between the lateral and ſuperior ſinus, the caries had made a foramen, almoſt 
of a circular ſorm, and of the bigneſs of a lentil. And by this foramen, 
pus being effus'd, betwixt that furface and the dura mater, had eroded both 
this, and the other thinner covering of the brain, where they inveſt the right 
fide of the cerebellum ; and, moreover, had vitiated the cerebellum to ſuch 
a degree, that part of its ſurface was green, and purulent; and the neareſt 
portion of the cerebellum, internally, which anſwer'd to that part, was ting'd 
of a brown colour, to the depth of a thumb's breadth. All the pus which 
we ſaw in the cavity of the cranium, was green, but not of a bad ſmell : nor 
was the cavity of the tumour, that had been incis'd behind the ear, attended 
with any bad ſmell z but the ſides of it were very clean; and it communicated 
with the bony meatus auditorius. The extent of the caries, both internally 
and externally, being examin'd, I had not time ſufficient to trace the ſinuſſes 
that lay betwixt both, as I was ſo much taken up in my public lectures ot 
anatomy, = 
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But as to what relates to the cauſe of that exquiſite ſenſe, which was always 
perceiv d in a certain part of the lips of the tumour, when open'd ; I obſerv d 
a very ſlender nerve, which proceeding from the cervicals, as I ſuppoſe, 
aſcended upon that part, which had been cut, under the common integu- 
ments, and ran according to the longitudinal direction of the head: ſo that 
it was very natural to conjecture, that ſome part of it being prick'd or cut, 
at the time of opening the tumour, this puncture, or inciſion, had given riſe 
to the pain the boy had ſo exquiſitely felt. 

4. You ſee, how liable ſurgeons are to falſe ſuſpicions, among the common- 
people: whoſe knife, indeed, cannot poſſibly avoid all the ſubcutaneous 
nerves, but cannot be the cauſe of death by inciſing the integuments only, as 
in opening this tamour ;. which I could wiſh had been ſooner open'd, or rather 
had ſooner appear'd, to wit, before the caries had reach'd the cavity of the 
cranium. And my conjecture ory this caſe was the more eaſily drawn from 
the conſideration of the whole hiſtory ; becauſe Nicolaus Mediavia had com- 
municated to me, ſcarcely four months before this time, an obſervation of 
his, in great meaſure ſimilar to this; that is, of a caries proceeding from a 
fiſtula above the maſtoid apophyſis, not only into the cavity of the tympanum, 
but of the cranium alſo. But as the very experienc'd Du Verney has con- 
feſs'd, that the propagation of a caries, from a fiſtula of that kind, even 
into the cavity of the tympanum (5), is “ very rare,” and that he had “ only 
4 one or two obſervations of that kind ;” I ſuppoſe, it will not be leſs grate- 
ful to you, than it was to me, to hear what Mediavia related to me, the very 
ſame day on which he ſaw the caſe. 

5. A young man had, as it ſeem'd, an old fiſtula, above the right maſtoid 
proceſs. Injections that were thrown into this fiſtula, return'd partiy by the 
neighb'ring ear, with which he nevertheleſs heard. This young man being 
receiv'd into the hoſpital, not on account of the fiſtula, but for a fever, with 
which he had been attack'd, and growing much worſe in a few days, be- 
came delirious, with an inclination to ſleep, and died. 

His ſkull being open'd, all the veſſels of the brain were found to be turgid 
with blood. There was much greeniſh water in the lateral ventricles; and 
in this kind of water, that was in the right ventricle, pus of the ſame colour 
ſubſided. But a much greater quantity of this pus was effus'd betwixt the 
dura mater, and that ſurface of the petrous proceſs of the temporal bone, 
which was particularly pointed out in the former obſervation (c); and thus it 
had made a way for itſelf, between both, from thence even into the tube of 
the vertebra, The cavity of the tympanum, alſo, was fill'd with the ſame 
kind of pus. But the caries, proceeding behind the aqueduct of Falloppius, 
and the ſemicircular canals, had eroded that ſurface of the petrous procels, 
after the manner of a pretty wide cleft, on the poſterior ſide of the foramen, 
which receives both portions of the auditory nerves. And this cleft was 
cover'd by the dura mater, which in that place ſeem'd, in fact, to be eroded 
alſo; yet not to ſo great a length, as the cleft or groove of the bone. But 
notwithſtanding the brain had a proper firmneſs, and was diſſected the day 
after death, there was ſo ſtrong and putrid a ſmell in the head, that it was 
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not in my power to trace the paſſage of the pus from this cleft of the bone, 
to the right ventricle : nor yet to enquire, whether any other parts, beſide 
the membrana tympani, were hurt in the ear, and what parts they were. 

6. This very great difference, in the degree of offenliveneſs in the ſmell, 
that there was between the two ſubjects, you mult refer to the time of the 
year, the age of the patients, and the conſtitution of the humours, which 
is ſo different in different perſons ; but the other differences mult be referr'd 
to other - cauſes, as that of ſleepineſs, to the greater quantity of water found 
in both the ventricles of the brain, mix'd with pus alſo on the right ſide; 

as on the other hand, the deafneſs of the boy in the former hiſtory, muſt be 
- accounted for, from the organs of hearing being much more injur'd, and 

deſtroy'd, by the caries; and the convulſions alſo of the ſame, from the nerve 
being wounded ; and finally the loſs of his pulſe and ſtrength, from the ce- 
rebellum being much affected with diſeaſe. But the ſymptoms, common to 
both, muſt be referr'd to the injuries common to both, as the unexpected 
acceſſion of diſorders ſo violent, to the ſudden irritation of the meninges, 
from the pus that was effus'd upon them; and the delirium alſo, to this ve 
ſame cauſe, which delay'd and obſtructed the blood in the veſſels, that for 
this reaſon became turgid; and in ſhort death itſelf, to the eroſion of the me- 
ninges, the cerebrum, and cerebellum. | , 

But that in particular was moſt common to both, on the account of which 
I deſcrib'd theſe two hiſtories to you, I would ſay, that by means of a ca- 
ries, a paſſage was laid open between the ears, which diſcharg'd a purulent 
matter, and the cavity of the cranium; nor could any one ſuſpect, that 
this paſſage was made from the cavity of the cranium, to the ear, notwith- 
ſtanding he ſaw a pus of the ſame nature within the cranium: but on the 
other hand, every one who attended to the order of the preceding ſymp- 
toms would confeſs, that its paſſage had been from the ear to the cavity of 
the cranium. And as it is manifeſt that the ear can generate pus, and bear 
it without any detriment to life, much longer than the brain; it is alſo ma- 
nifeſt, what judgment we ought rather to form in caſes of that kind, which 
I ſpoke of to you in the beginning (4). Ulcers of the ears, therefore, are 

not to be haſtily clos'd up, not ſo much on account of that circumſtance, 
which is more rare, I mean leſt the exit of ſanies, from the cavity of the 
cranium to the ears, be obſtructed, as on account of that which is far more 
frequent, leſt the exit of ſanies, from the ears themſelves being obſtructed, 
a caries be either generated or encreas'd, and ſo much eaſier and ſooner pe- 
netrate into the cavity of the ſkull. And with the two obſervations that I 
have given you, you may join two more, one from Möglingius (e), and the 
other from Laubius (F). For in both of theſe you will read, that after a 

ſanies flowing from the ear, there was a purulent tumour round about it, 
that the tympanum was conſum'd, that a caries was produc'd through the os 
petroſum to the cavity of the cranium, and finally, that there was ichor, or 
pus, within this cavity, attended with fatal diſorders of the brain. And 
though you may believe, that in the ſecond caſe, ſomething, from the very 
beginning, was * ſhut up” within the brain, which obſcur'd the ſight; yet 
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you will underſtand, that it was not encreas'd, and brought to ſuppuration, 
before the flux of purulent matter from the ear, which had diminiſh'd the 
obſcurity of the ſight, being ſtopp'd, an amauroſis firſt, and then apoplectic 
ſymptoms, none of which had appear'd before, came on; which would cer- 
tainly not have come on, if the very great quantity of pus that had flow'd 
three or four times from the external tumour, communicating with the 
meatus auditorius, and which certainly could not have been at that time 
within the cerebrum, had been equal to the taſk of exhauſting all that 
utrid matter, which was generated in and about the ear, and averting it 
trom the brain, | 
7. That worms are generated in long ulcers of the ears is not only a com- 
mon obſervation among medical writers, but is alſo a very ancient opinion, 
as Dodonæus (g) ſhews, from Dioſcorides, Galen, and Aetius; to which 
you may alſo add the more ancient authors, from whom Pliny took reme- 
dies (H, that were to be dropp'd into “ ears that generated worms,” to kill 
« worms therein.” It will not, however, I ſuppoſe, be diſagreeable, if I 
ſubjoin an account of much greater diſorders being excited by worms in a 
oung matron, than have been obſerv'd by Lanzonus (i) and Behrius (c). 
was by chance with Valſalva in the place of his nativity, when ſhe came 
to him, and related, that having, when a virgin, had a worm come out of 
her left ear, ſhe alſo diſcharg*d another from the ſame ear ſix months before 
the preſent time: that the worm was of the ſhape of a ſmall ſilk- worm, and 
was diſcharg'd, together with pus, after a violent pain of the ear, which had 
extended to the forehead, and temple that border'd upon the ear, but imme- 
diately ceas'd after the worm was ejected. But from that day, at various 
intervals, ſhe was ſeiz'd frequently with the ſame pain, but much more 
violently, ſo that ſhe fell down ſuddenly, being depriv'd of all her ſenſes for 
two hours together, till the pain going off, ſhe came to herſclf again, and 


ſoon after diſcharg'd a worm from her ear, of the ſame form, but leſs, the 


deafneſs of that ear remaining, and a ſtupor of the neighbouring parts, join'd 
with a kind of itching. Valſalva did not doubt but the tympanum was ul- 
cerated : and to drive out, or deſtroy the worms, if any remain'd, he pro- 
pos'd a water diſtill'd from the herb hypericum, or St. John's wort, in which 
quickſilver had for ſome time been ſhaken. You will ſee other remedies re- 
commended by others, particularly by du Verney (1). To me there certainly 
ſeems no ſafer remedy againſt worms of this kind being firſt generated, or 
. againſt their being regenerated, when they have once been driven away, 
than never to ſleep in the day-time of the ſummer or autumn, without having 
the ear, in which the ulcer is, ſtopp'd up. For then the flies, allur'd by the 
fanies, and ulcerous fleſh, enter into it, without the patient knowing any 
thing of the matter, and lay eggs therein, from whence, afterwards, worms 
ariſe, or if they happen to be viviparous inſects, leave worms themſelves be- 
hind them. Nor have they their origin from any thing elſe bur flies: from 
which, even Homer (m) formerly accounted for them, and not from putre- 
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faction, when he introduces Achilles, as fearing leſt the flies © ſhould breed 
„ worms in the wound of the ſlain Patroclus. And if they have ſufficient 
food to thrive upon, from gnawing in the ulcerated meatus auditorius ; fo 
they might have a proper place wherein to undergo thoſe various changes, 
deſcrib'd by the very ingenious Reamur (a), the laſt of which is, that they 
become flies; and for this reaſon, the caſe affirm'd by Klaunigius (o), of 
very violent pains of the ear, and diſturbances of the head, immediately 
_ cealing, when a fly flew out of that ear, though they had been conſtant for 
the ſpace of two months before, is leſs difficult to be explain'd, than what 
he ſeems to have believ'd, to wit, that this fly had continued all that time 
in the meatus auditorius. | 

But in order to drive away worms from the penetralia, or interiors of the ear, 
perhaps the ſmoke of proper things drawn in by the mouth, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be forc'd into the cavity of the tympanum, by the euſtachian tube, 
might be of great effect, as I have mention'd in a former work (p); although, 
indeed, I there ſaid nothing of removing worms from that cavity, through 
the membrana tympani already eroded by them, inaſmuch as what I there 
attempted to treat of, requir'd the membrane to be ſo far unhurt, that it 
could reſiſt by its elaſticity, and repel even the medicated air, which was 
forc'd thither by the way of the euſtachian tube, the lips and noſtrils being 
at the ſame time compreſs'd ; I ſay, repel it ſoon after by the ſame paſſage, 
in order to purge away the noxious matter, gather'd together in the tympa- 
num. And when you read this over again, I would have you conſider, what 
there can be that is new, in the ſame method of cure, as it actually ſeems 
ro me, which was propos'd in a very ſhort medical and chirurgical writing, 
that was publiſh'd eight years after. But let us come to other things. 

8. The obſervation which is here the ſecond in the Sepulchretum, and to 
be read in the ſecond ſection, under number fifty-three, is the ſame that is 
commended by du Verney (q). And indeed it ſhews, that from a ſteatoma, 
growing between the cerebrum and cerebellum, the optic nerves being thereby 
firſt compreſs'd at their origin, then the acouſtic which lie under them, and 
at length others, an amauroſis muſt firſt of all be the conſequence, then 
deafneſs, and in the laft place death. But du Verney teaches us,_ which 
. ought to have been added to this obſervation, by way of ſcholium, in the 
new edition of the Sepulchretum, by what marks, although the internal parts 
of the ear do not come under the notice of the ſenſes, in the ſame manner 
as the eye, ſo that we can equally determine by inſpection, how far either of 
theſe organs is hurt; yet he teaches, as I ſaid, by what marks we may con- 
jecture, even in the ear, that the diſorder entirely conſiſts in the nerve. From 
which it is certainly very probable, that thoſe diſorders were in a woman and 
a man, that are mention'd by me, on another occaſion (r); I mean deafnels, 
and heavineſs of hearing, before the apoplexy of each. 

9. To the third obſervation, many things are added in the ſcholia, con- 
cerning the cauſes of a tinnitus, and other ſounds of that kind, in the place 
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of which, other remarks taken from du Verney (5), in like manner, would 
have been far better ſubſtitutes. Yet in theſe ſcholia, ſome things are con- 
tain'd, that are not contemptible by any means, as that, for inſtance, con- 
cerning a heavineſs of hearing in ſome fevers, not being always a bad ſign, 
and even ſometimes a good one, eſpecially if it be join'd with thoſe ſymp- 
toms, which indicate that peccant matter is thrown out, from the internal 
ears, by the euſtachian tube. And indeed, Valſalva, as I have already told 
you (z), in deafneſs which came on in acute diſeaſes, often found a large 
quantity of water in the tympanum. But how far it is allowable, or not, to 
bring this water, or other humours, through new foramina, from the cavity 
of the cranium, into the tympanum, as he did, I ſeem to myſelf to have 
made a pretty large diſquiſition already, on a former occaſion (u), ſo that 1 
need not add any thing elſe here, eſpecially as they who have written ſince 
me, on the ſubject of theſe foramina, do not ſeem to have read that diſqui - 
ſition of mine. For the ſanguiferous veſſels I alſo ſaw paſs through them, 
but at the ſame time I put you in mind, © that they were not found in all,” 
in ſuch a manner, as entirely to obſtruct the foramina:” and in fact, how 
can very ſmall arteries fill them up, even when they do occur, where the 
foramina are © very far, indeed, from being ſmall?” for both Valſalva and 
I have certainly found them, more than once, pretty large. But I will not 
as I ſaid, do over again, what I have already done. I will rather return to 
the tinnitus. On which ſubject, in a diſſertation of a certain celebrated man, 
I read what follows: © It is a very rare obſervation which Hieron. Mercu- 
<« rialis, in his Conſultationes Medicæ, tome the ſecond, obſervation the 
& hundredth, mentions of a man, and Felix Platerus, in his Obſervationes, 
% book the ſecond, page 372, of a woman, in whom the tinnitus was ſo 
<« vehement, as even to be heard by the perſons who were about the pa- 
“ tients.” But the firſt of theſe authors ſays, that this was © by no means 
certain.“ And in the book of the other author, whom he quotes, I can 
find nothing at all like it; only in page 371, I read that the fœtor of the pu- 
rulent ear, . was troubleſome to the bye-ſtanders.” But if you ſhould chance 
to find, what it has not been in my power to meet with; fee if you are not 
rather to underſtand it of the ſound of the artery, pulſating within the ear, 
as du Verney remarks, in a certain matron (x): or if it was really a hiſſing, 
believe that it was from air, which, being collected in the cavity of the tym- 
panum, and ſoon after ſhut. up, broke forth from thence on a ſudden with 
great violence, through & foramen, which it might have open'd for itſelf, in 
the membrana tympani, or at its upper border (). 

10. The fourth obſervation propoſes a cauſe of deafneſs from the birth, 
in the incus being deficient, or in all the ofiicula auditus, being a third part 
leſs than is natural. But in another ſcholium, and the appendix ſubjoin'd 
thereto, I ſee that theſe cauſes are call'd in doubt, becauſe the membrane of 
the tympanum, and the officula being broken, a capacity of hearing ſtill re- 
main'd, And this is alſo confirm'd, by the obſervation of Valſalva (z), in a 


(s) Parte modo indicata. (x) Tract. Parte ſzpe indicata, 
(e) Epiſt. 6. n. 5. (y) Vid. Epiſt. Anat. 5. n. 16. & ſeqq. 
(%) Epiſt, Anat. 7. n. 5. 6. 7. 8. | (z) Tract. te Aure hum. c. 5. n. 5. 
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woman, who had the membrana tympani eroded on both ſides, either alto- 
gether, or in great part, and on one ſide had none of the little bones, but 
the baſis of the ſtapes, remaining, and on the other ſide the incus entirely 
disjoin'd from the ſtapes, yet had never been deaf, but only heavy of hearing 
for a long time. And of the ſame nature, certainly, are the obſervations of 
Vieuſſens (a), who found the ſame appearance in the ſame membrane, in the 
bodies of many perſons, who nevertheleſs had not been deaf, but had only 
heard with difficulty and imperfectly; and, moreover, he found the muſcles 
of the oſſicula corrupted, and almoſt deſtroy'd, and the bones themſelves 
quite thrown out of their order and connexion: and we muſt eſteem it juſt 
the ſame thing, as if they were wanting, that they are ſo plac'd, as not to 
be able to perform their functions. However, I would have you juſt attend 
to theſe circumſtances, both in relation to the officula, and the membrana 
mpani. If, in the rupture of this membrane, the ſtapes fall out, not only 
the tympanum itſelf, but the very ſoft little membranes of the labyrinth, lie 
open to injuries, through the feneſtra ovalis, which is by this means unco- 
ver'd : wherefore, I have never read, as far as I remember, of any one 
who preſerv'd his hearing long after the ſtapes had entirely fallen out from 
his ear. And though Valſalva, alſo, has expreſsly affirm'd, that the mem- 
brana tympani is not altogether neceſſary to the ſenſe of hearing (5); yet I 
would not have you forget, that it is neceſſary to protect thoſe parts, which 
are ſo immediately neceſſary to hearing, that, if they are injur'd, we cannot 
hear; I mean, the labyrinth, whoſe feneſtræ it preſerves from external in- 
juries : ſo that, if a greater, or more frequent, violence of this external force 
urges the ſoft and tender membranes, in particular, which are very- weak, 
even from their origin, it can ſcarcely happen, but that, in a pretty long 
courſe of time, theſe injuries muſt prevail, and hearing be deſtroy'd. But if 
this happen'd, neither to the woman whom I before pointed out to you, nor 
yet to dogs on which Valſalva has made the experiment, that Holder (c) 
and Willis (4) had mention'd ; without doubt, it was becauſe, before this 
deſtruction of hearing could come on, nature had ſo repair'd the membrane 
of the tympanum in the woman, which had been in part eroded, and the 
ſame membrane in dogs, which had been broken through, as Valſalva found 
in his experiments (e). | 
Nor would I have you object to me, that they who have a foramen in this 
membrane are, nevertheleſs, .not ſubje& to theſe external injuries in their 
organs of hearing, though they can force out the ſmoke of tobacco, that 
they draw into « oi mouths, through this aperture: for I would wiſh you 
firſt to read over the examen, which I have made (F) into the teſtimonies of 
moſt of the authors who have mention'd their having ſeen it. And you will 
find, in the firſt place, how few there are who, you can be certain, have ſeen 
it: in the next place, that there is, perhaps, not one amongft them all, who 
tells us, for how many years this had continu'd, without loſing the faculty of 
hearing: finally, you will obſerve, that there might be ſuch a ſtructure of 


(a) Tr. de POreille. p. 2. ch. 4. (4) De Anima Brutor. C. 14. 
b) N.s. cit. (e) N. 5. cit. 
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this foramen, that the air could go out, and not enter z. and that the paſſage 
might be ſo ſtraiten'd, as but very little air, and no duſt, nor any thing elſe 
of that kind, could paſs through, as even the ſmoke itſelf did not come 
forth without being driven with ſome force. 

You will, therefore, conſider theſe things, when you ſhall light on any 
caſes, either of broken oſſicula, or of eroſion, or perforation, in the membrane 
of the tympanum. Now let us return to the reſt of the obſervations pro- 
duc'd in the Sepulchretum. 

11, In the fitth, is propos'd an injury of the hearing, from a cauſe unknown 
to the ancients; I mean, from the ſordes of the ears growing ſtony. Galen, 
indeed, had written (g), “ that in the number of thoſe things, which obſtru& 
the meatus auditorius, were the ſordes alſo, which are generally collected 
jn the ears.” Nor did he heſitate to mention the remedy of Apollonius, 
« againſt the ſordes of the ears (+) ;” nor his own, ** to draw out the ſordes 
« from the ears (i) ;” which he ſeems to have taken from Apollonius, from 
whom ] ſhall alſo ſuppoſe that Celſus had before receiv'd his (&) : and theſe 
you may now compare with thoſe which Boerhaave (7), and Dethardingius (n), 
fay, that they and others had us'd with ſucceſs. But although Celſus (u) 
propos'd . to ſoften the hard and concreted ſordes, and to take them out 
« with an ear. probe,“ as they ſometimes became much harden'd ; yet he, 
and the reſt of the ancients, do not ſeem to have taken any particular notice 
of calculi generated in the cerumen aurium, no more than they have of the 
calculi in the veſicula fellis, as our Caſſeri has done in this obſervation. Nor, 
indeed, are the inſtances frequent, ſince from the times of Caſſeri, who ſaid 
they were © very rare,“ I ſee that only one obſervation of this kind, which 
is that of Carolus Joſephus Mullerus (o), which is commended, and which he 
alſo thought extremely rare.” And at Padua, at leaſt, which I may take 
upon me to affirm, it is hitherto very rare to find the cerumen ſo concreted, 
that you may draw it out entire from the meatus, which is fill'd with it, as 
you would draw a ſword from its ſcabbard, or a tent from a fiſtulous ulcer ; 
unleſs the ears happen to be deaf from a deeper-ſeated cauſe, and for that 
reaſon neglected ; as in a man of whom I ſpoke in a former work (p), and 
as I ſaw again in an old woman, in whom the little membrane, which con- 
nects the baſis of the ſtapes with the feneſtra ovalis, was become bony. 
But that there are other countries, in which the cerumen aurium becoming 
even ſtill more indurated, is ſo frequent a diſeaſe, as to make the circulatory 
ſurgeons undertake the cure of deafneſs which arifes therefrom, I readily 
believe: for even in France, that the cerumen is often “ inſpiſſated like 
« oypſum, and is very often found exactly filling up the meatus,” I knew 
from Du Verney (3), and from Valſalva (r), whom I commended before, 
yet that this cure was nevertheleſs there adminiſter'd by the moſt ſkilful 
«* ſurgeons ;” but in Holland, I heard, which was afterwards confirm'd by 


(z) De Sympt. Cauſ. I. 1. c. 15 (») N. 7. cit. ' 
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reading the diſſertation of the celebrated Du Bois (s), that this kind of 
deafneſs © is ſeldom cur'd, becauſe it is well-known to few :” ſo that I did 
not think it foreign to the purpoſe of this method of cure (t), which Val- 
ſalva had ſaid (2) was us'd alſo by him, and perhaps the firſt among our 
countrymen, to relate the event, and to add the example of another deaf- 
neſs, which laſted ten months, after an acute diſcaſe, whether from cerumen, 
or from any other matter, cur'd by the ſame hand, and, on that occaſion, to 
touch lightly upon the methods of cure that he was wont to make uſe of 
in ſuch caſes; although, as I there expreſsly affirm'd, they were common 
< with others.” | 

Whether Du Verney has quite the ſame methods, you yourſelf will 
ſee. I, at leaſt, ſeem to myſelf to have neglected that which Du Verney 
related, © from the forty- fifth obſervation of the firſt volume of the works 
« of the celebrated Bartholin;“ to wit, that his wife “had diſcharg'd ſmall 
« ſtones through the meatus of the ear, together with the wax ;” who, with- 
out doubt, I would acknowledge, had extracted little granules of ſand 
c with the wax,“ but not little ſtones. As to what remains, and relates to 
the obſervation propos'd in the Sepulchretum, if the cerumen has, at any 
time, approach'd to the nature of a calculus, it certainly had in the caſe 
that Valſalva tells us he cur'd : which circumſtance, join'd to the more re- 
tir d ſituation of the meatus, wherein the cerumen had been indurated for 
twelve years together, gave to every one the higheſt opinion of his diligence, 
and ſkill, in taking it out at different times, and in different portions, as he 
was under a neceſſity of doing. Nor yet was the patient * oblig'd to learn 
'« words, and ſpeaking over again ;” although © he had recover'd his hearing, 
« after having loſt it many years together; for he had continu'd to 
during his deafneſs, as deaf Os generally do: ſo that I do not under- 
Rand, how that could poſſibly be aſſerted, by a moſt excellent man, which 
certainly never happen'd to any deaf patient of ours ; except he there ſpoke 
of ſome very forgetful perſon, or one who had not ſufficiently learn'd to 
talk before he became deaf. But that brute-animals, inaſmuch as they are 
without hands to cleanſe their ears with, frequently rub their ears againft 
« pieces of wood, trees, or ſtones, that they meet with in their way,” and 
« that unleſs they do this, they grow deaf,” he has, indeed, rightly affirm'd. - 
Yet to this we may add, that the great moveableneſs, which is given by nature 
to their auriculæ, or external ears, is given for this very reaſon, that by 
% making various motions on all ſides, the acrid recrementitious matter, and 
« whatever could give them uneaſineſs, might be eaſily expell'd from their 
« ears; as Caſſeri has admirably well judg'd, in that very chapter from 
which this fifth obſeryation is taken (x). hat ? if I ſhould add to the 
auriculz, that firſt part of the meatus, or the cartilaginous tube, in which 
« the ſordes of the ears are contain'd (y).“ I do not doubt, but if you con- 
ſider this tube, even in the figures which he has given of brutes, and at the 
. fame time attend to the ſituation thereof, its ſtructure, and its muſcles, you 
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will actually perceive, that this tube being agitated in many different ways, 
at the ſame time, with the auriculz, and being ſeparately drawn out, and 
contracted, the diſcharge of the ſordes may, at that time, be more eaſily 
romoted. 
p 12. The ſixth obſervation being paſs'd over, inaſmuch as it propoſes no 
peculiar injury of the auditory nerve, nor any viſible one of the ear itſelf, the 
added obſervations follow. And the firſt of theſe, as far as it determines the 
cauſe of an incurable deafneſs to be the membrana tympani, which was 
« very thick from its original conformation,” if this diele was really 
very great, is certainly to be approv'd : but it is uncertain, whether Lau- 
rentius ſaw it thus or not. It is certain, however, that he had written it, 
yet not in ** book the fourth, chapter the eighteenth,” of his Hiſtoria Ana- 
tomica, but in book the eleventh, chapter the thirteenth ; and that the ſame 
was ſeen by Lanzonus (z), in another perſon, who had been deaf from his 
« birth.” And as to what is ſubjoin'd to the ſame obſervation, from Bauhin, 
of a great quantity of thick mucus being found in the cavity of the tym- 
panum, and frequently oppoſite to the membrana tympani, eſpecially in 
children, as our Fabricius had obſerv'd, whoſe teſtimony is allo inculcated 
in the ſecond obſervation ; certainly, this cauſe is of ſuch a kind, that, as 
long as ever it continues, there is no doubt of a deafneſs, or a great injury 
— 9 being the conſequence. But how far ſome have gone, and abus'd 
the words of Fabricius, I have already ſufficiently ſhewn in one of my 
Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ (a), without, however, for that reaſon, denying what 
I have even affirm'd to you in a former letter (5), that a ſanious matter may 
be found in the tympanum from the effect of diſeaſe ; to which you may 
alſo refer the obſervation of Schulzius (c). | 

Moreover, in the fifth of the Epiſtolæ Anatomicz (d), thoſe queſtions 
are debated at large, nor altogether without accuracy, which relate to the 
third obſervation taken from the ſame Fabricius. For Fabricius had, in fact, 
found © twice,” in very young children, a very thick and ſtrong mem- 
« brane,” added externally to the membrana Gen and, for that reaſon, 
likely to prove the cauſe of future deafneſs. But others have not doubted, 
that this was the ſame, which, after Kerckringius, was found to be common 
to all infants, by Du Verney, Valſalva, Chefſelden, Waltherus, Winſlow, and, 
in like manner, by Ruyſch, Drake, and other learned men. The two laſt 
of theſe anatomiſts have ſuppos'd it to be an expanſion of the cuticle z but 
the five former have deſcrib'd it as a thick, mucilaginous, whitiſh, and 
almoſt fluid ſubſlance : and, indeed, I find, that all of them have attended 
to the truth, but in different ways from one another; for not only the thin 
expanſion of the cuticle, both in fœtuſſes, and in adults, makes the outer 
lamella of the membrane of the tympanum, but alſo, in fœtuſſes peculiarly, 
and in children recently brought forth, a ſoft matter is laid thereon, which 
reſembles an integument. But as 1 have ſhewn, that this matter is of the 
ſame ſebaceous kind, with which the ſkin of the foetus is ſmear'd oyer, you 
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ſee how natural it is to conceive, that it muſt be rather dried up and fall off, 
than degenerate, in ſome children, into a very thick and ſtrong membrane, 
for which degeneracy the cuticle itſelf is certainly far leſs unfit. | 

And theſe things I thought it neceſſary for me to touch ſlightly upon, in 
this place, that you might ſee whar my opinion was, concerning this laſt ob- 
ſervation, and at the ſame time, that if you ever ſhould read me'number'd 
among thoſe who have aſſerted, that the kind of membrane which is found 
lying over the membrana tympani, in new-born infants, is nothing elſe but 
the cuticle z you may read over again, the paſſages of the Epiſtolæ Anato- 
mice, which I have pointed out. And this I would alſo have you do, where- 
ſoever you ſhall perceive that I am compell'd to touch upon over again, any 
thing that I had treated of before, as I did above at obſervation the fifth (e); 
not ſo much leſt I ſhould be wanting to Valſalva or myſelf, as leſt I ſhould be 
wanting in juſtice to the obſervation itſelf, or to you. 
12. As to the fourth obſervation in the Additamenta, of a double mem- 
brana tympani, or of a cruſt of condens'd wax adhering to it, after what has 
been already ſaid, it is to no purpoſe to add any thing more: nor yet of the 
fifth; for it is very evident, that if an excreſcence of fleſh ſtops up the mea- 
tus, the hearing muſt be intercepted, unleſs it be remov'd. And in what 
manner this is to be perform'd, many teach us; amongſt whom, beſide our 
Marchetti (f), the chevalier who gave the faculty of hearing to a young 
man thus born, in the firſt place is Du Verney(g), who alſo has related the 
manner of taking out other things, which injure the hearing and the ear, by 
having fall'n deeply into the meatus auditorius, the inciſion of the ear, where 


neceſſity compels, not being omitted. Paulus, indeed, as you have it in our 


Fabricius (4), and Albucaſis, as you have it in Marcellus Donatus (i), pro- 
pos'd the ſame operation formerly, but in a different place, as it feems, which 
perhaps might be more convenient for inſpection, and for action; but that 
of Du Verney is more ſafe. And as to what Donatus has ſubjoin'd, con- 
cerning a pu flipping into the meatus auditorius, it would be no uncom- 
mon caſe here, if we were not to look to it in the beginning. But as it hap- 

very often, that by introducing inſtruments to extract theſe ſubſtances, 
they are puſh'd till farther within the meatus; a ſurgeon, who was an ac- 
quaintance of mine, by purſuing quite a different method, in many perſons, 
very happily remov'd them. For he threw with force into the meatus, by 
means of a ſyringe, oil of ſweet almonds, or milk; and by this means the 
peas, or other ſuch ſeeds, were brought back by the regurgitating fluid, and 
_ diſcharg'd from the auditory tube. And when I faid, that the rationale of 
this practice was before led to by Celſus(&), who at that time, threw water 
« 1n forcibly with a fyringe,” but at the ſame time objected to him the ad- 
monition of Scultetus (7), who forbids the violence of injections in diſorders 
of the ears, © leſt the membrana tympani be ruptur'd;” he anſwer'd, that 
he had never yet obſerv'd, in any one of thoſe children, on whom he had 
made uſe of the method I have told you, of getting heterogeneous ſubſtances 
out of the ear that had falln in, any the leaſt detriment to their hearing im- 
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mediately, or at any time after. However, that no one may be compell'd 
to deſcend to injections, that are thus ſuſpected, or to inciſion, which is not 
at all approv'd of by Fabricius (n), unleſs in the moſt rare caſes, not only 
many different things propos'd by ſurgeons, fhould be previouſſy put into 

ractice, but eſpecially, that whatever ſubſtances have fall'n in, may not be 
orc'd on farther by introducing inſtruments, but may be more eaſily laid 
hold of, and taken out, it will be of much advantage to uſe that eaſy me- 
thod by which Fabricius was wont to ſtraiten and dilate the meatus, as far 
as it was poſſible for him to do it; and when it was thus ſtraiten'd and di- 
lated, to examine it very accurately, by admitting the light of the ſun; at the 
ſame time transferring hither, from the noſtrils, the cuſtom of Julius Cæſar 
Arantius (n); who, © when the heat of the ſun was troubleſome to the pa- 
« tient, the phyſician, and the attendants, eſpecially in a very hot ſtate of 
« weather, for that reaſon invented, in a cloſe wooden window, an artificial 
« foramen, that was moſt proper for — that office; ſo that the 
« rays of the ſun, inſinuating themſelves by this foramen, might come di- 
« re&ly to the noſtrils of the patient.“ But as the ſun does not always ap- 
pear, it may alſo be of ſervice, if a better apparatus is wanting, to make uſe 
of the light of a candle by night, or if it happen in the day-time, to darken 
the room, and to let the light paſs through a globe of chryſtal fill'd with 
water, ſo that the greateſt part of its rays may fall upon the meatus audito- 
rius. Therefore, by either one or the other of theſe methods, which are 
ſometimes the moſt convenient, to throw a light upon other receſſes alſo, as 
of the mouth and fauces, eſpecially by night, one of the parietes, at leaſt, 
of the meatus being enlighten'd, on the ſide of the ſurgeon; the oppo- 
ſite paries will, conſequently, be better examin'd into by means of the re- 
flected light; the ſubſtances that are fall'n in will be better perceiv'd, and 
more certainly laid hold of; and thus may they be happily drawn out, inſtead 
of being haſtily driven inwards. | 
14. Concerning the two remaining obſeryations, it is ſufficient to ſay a few 
things. In the ſixth a reaſon is propos'd, why more perſons ſhould be de- 
priv'd of their hearing, from their birth, than of any other ſenſe whatever, 
diſcover'd, as it is ſaid, from the origin of the nerves. But although we 
ſhould grant to Bauhin, from whom thoſe things are taken, which we ought 
by no means to grant, that the portio mollis, of the auditory nerve, ariſes 
from the cerebellum, and paſſes through the pons Varolii, or the annular 
protuberance; it would, nevertheleſs, by no means follow from thence, that, 
although it does not take a long paſſage, it is eaſily fill'd with mucous 
« excrements.” But as to what Bauhin immediately adds, „that hence it 
„ alſo happens, that both ears are always affected from the birth, as Caſſius 
<< has taught, whereas it happens, for the moſt part, that one only is affected 
from diſeaſe; neither has Caſſius ever taught this, that I remember, nor 
does he ſo much as in the leaſt ſuppoſe it, in the ſeventeenth problem, which 
is quoted by Bauhin in his work, but even quite the contrary z nor indeed 
would it be neceſſary, that both ears ſhould be “ always” affected from the 
birth, notwithſtanding both the ſoft portions -of the auditory nerve ſhould 
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ariſe from the annular protuberance, unleſs it were certain, that both of them 
were not only contiguous one to another, in the very origin, but that even 
the diforder was always in that very ſame origin. And m this very manner 
I ſhould anſwer, if any perſon who now attempred to explain the ſame thing, 
by ſubſtituting the more real origin of the nerves, in the place of that, which 
was ſuppos'd in Bauhin's time, ſhould ſay, that it ſeem'd in this new origin, 
which was at length known to the more modern anatomiſts, that both of the 
portions were contiguous to each other, to wit, in the middle of the calamus 
ſcriptorius. You will perhaps wonder here, that this is by me aſcrib'd to 
the more modern anatomiſts, which I formerly (o) attributed to Piccolhomi- 
nus, and others not only attribute to him at preſent, but alto to Varolius, 
and even to Gabriel Zerbus. But if you read over the paſſages of both au- 
thors, that are referr'd to by them, and inſpect figure the firtt, in the firſt 
author (p), you will ſee that Varolius deduces the auditory nerves from his 
own pons (2): and if you turn to Zerbus (7), you will find him writing, in- 
deed, that theſe nerves © run together, and are united at their origin; and 
alſo, that the optic nerves have a ſimilar union at their originz” beſide that 
other union, ** about the middle of their deſcent ;” fo that you muſt imme- 
diately underſtand theſe unions in the origin, not to have -been deſcrib'd from 
the ſight, bur ingeniouſly devis'd : and, indeed, when he was ſpeaking above 
of the optic nerves (s), he affirm'd, in general, that all the pairs of theſe 
« nerves were united at their originz” and when he was ſpeaking of the 
acouſtic nerves, of which the queſtion is at preſent, he affirm'd (7), * that 
* they ariſe from the anterior ventricle.” | 

But if I had compar'd theſe words of Piccolhominus, in which I faid he 
© ſeem'd to have ſhadow'd out” what Willis afterwards ſhew'd, with thoſe 
things which he had written (2) on the origin of other nerves alſo, and had 
delineated in the figure join'd thereto; I ſhould have faid, that he ſeem'd to 
have done it indeed, but had not really done it. 

Finally, as to what we read in the ſeventh obſervation, of an acuteneſs of 
hearing, proceeding from the auditory nerve being threefold, on each fide; 
1 ſhould more readily believe it, if either ſome very ſkilful anatomiſt was 
nam'd, who had ſeen it, or I myſelf (x) had not obſerv'd, that each of the 
portions of the ſame nerve were frequently diſſolv'd into fibres, by the very 
touch, or by a ſlight motion: and the mollis ſometimes . very eaſily into 
two or three thicker nerves,” while the brain is lifted up, and theſe por- 
tions cut through. 

15. Although I have, hitherto, mention'd many cauſes of injuries in the 
organ of hearing; yet take care how you ſuppoſe that J have touch'd upon 
the greater part of them. For the * organ of hearing is,” as Boerhaave 
excellently ſays ()), the moſt compounded among all the organs of ſenſe ;” 
for which reaſon, „there are a greater number of parts in it, than in any 


* other; and theſe parts may be injur'd, and hurt, in the moſt different 


(e) Adverſ. Anat. 6. Anim. 27. () in Anat. nervor. quinti Par. 
( Ad litt. %. & i. {z) Anat. Prælect. I. 5. Lect. 5, 
() De nervis Optic. Epiſt. 1. (x) Epiſt. Anat. 12. n. 28. 
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« ways ;” ſo that, as he affirms in another place (z), deafneſs * is one diſorder, \ 
« but appears ina thouſand ſhapes,” which the great number of cauſes that he 
(a) and others produce, in the liſt of thoſe that injure the faculty of hearing, 
ſufficiently proves. And it is not to be doubted, but this number may be 
every day increas'd, as for inſtance, when innumerable membranes, drawn 
from all ſides, and interſecting each other mutually, occupy the whole cavity 
of the tympanum; as I found in that ear (5), in regard to which, marks 
were not wanting, that the man had not heard at all, or at leaſt, very little; 
and in like manner, when any muſcle out of thoſe, which ſerve to the motion 
of the little bones, in the tympanum, is immoveable, and contracted, as I 
found in another man (c), who when he was alive, if any one could have di- 
vin'd, would not, I believe, have been interrogated to no purpoſe at all, 
concerning the certain diſorders of that ear. But it is not at all to be won · 
der'd at, that among ſo many other diſorders, common to all muſcles, which 
are mention'd by a few, whom I have before commended, Boerhaaye neceſ- 
ſarily omitted ſame, and after the diſorders enumerated by him, ſaid that 
«« a great number” ſtill remain'd. You will alſo ſee, that many, and vari- 
ous, cauſes of deafneſs are confirm'd in other writers, by examples produc'd, 
the greateſt part of which are either the ſame, or of the ſame kind, with 
thoſe I have mention'd above. But I could wiſh that they had had oppor- 
tunity of examining, by means of that ſhrewd judgment which they are 
maſters of, all theſe examples, and enquiring, whether each of theſe appear- 
ances was really ſeen, by the authors whom they quote; and if 'they were 
really ſeen, whether they were really the cauſes of deafneſs. In making this 
enquiry, they would have obſerv'd, moreover, that ſome things were not 
ſpoken of at all, in ſome of the books they have pointed out, or not ſpoken 
of in the manner they have repreſented. - For Valſalva, to ſpeak of him 
alone, for example's ſake, did not deduce deafneſs from the injury of the 
muſcles of the tube, but * the injury of the ſalpingoſtaphylini muſcles 
he deduc'd „ a heavineſs of hearing ;” although I (which relates to the exa- 
mination of this cauſe) did not even find, that this heavineſs of hearing had 
been in him (d), who had not only an injury of thoſe muſcles, but had alſo 
the pallatum molle conſum'd.” | 
But to return to Boerhaave ; he excellently well judges (e), that the cauſe 
of deafneſs is often from the lues venerea, by bringing on a concretion of the 
Euſtachian tube, which frequently is the conſequence of a cicatrix, that re- 
mains after eroding — the fauces. But to the . paralytic diſorders,” 
which he points out (F), of the ſmall membranes, or nerves, of the © veſti- 
bulum, labyrinth, and cochlea,” (inſtead of which this expreſſion is elſewhere 
) made uſe of, by a typographical error, -< the ſpiral cavities of the tym- 
* panum”) to theſe diſorders, I ſay, or to diſorders of that kind, may be re- 
ferr'd, I believe, that deafneſs, with which an old, and infirm dog had been 
troubPd, for the ſpace of three years together, which was at length remov d 


(z) Ad 5 698. 850. & ſeqq; Epiſt. Anat. 9. n. 9. 10. 
(a) Epiſt. = 25 n. 2 3 Prelett. cit, 2d 5852. 
(5) Ep. Anat. 6. n. 22. Jad 9 850. 
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by the transfuſion of blood, as his debility was at the ſame time (b). Thus 
far of the diſorders of the ears. | 
16. Of the affections of the noſe in the next and twentieth ſection of the Se. 
ulchretum, the firſt is, © the loſs or privation of the ſenſe of ſmelling :” under 
which head ſix obſervations are produc'd: although in the third and ſixth, 
which ſeem to be one and the ſame, no mention is made of this affeCtion 
nor yet in the ſoldier, who is ſpoken of in the fifth, And if you ſhould, 
perhaps, be willing to compare the third obſervation with its original author, 
you will not find any more of it there; but you mult look for it in the Di. 
ſertatio Anatomica of Rolfinc, book the ſecond, chapter the nineteenth, not 
the twentieth ; as you mult alſo look for the ſecond in the book of Schneider 
De ofſe cribriformi, not page one hundred and eighteen, but five hundred and 
eighteen, However, if thoſe things were to be taken for granted, without 
any heſitation, which are advanc'd concerning the defect of the olfactory 
nerves, in thoſe who ſuck or chew tobacco, upon which ſubje& Schneider 
doubts, in page five hundred and three, it would be natural to ſuppoſe, that 
the ſenſe of ſmelling was alſo wanting: which ſenſe, I firmly believe, was 
not equally ſtrong in both noſtrils, in an aſthmatic perſon whom I diſſected. 
For he had the proceſs of the os ethmoides, which is call'd criſta galli, ſo 
obliquely . and at the ſame time ſo form'd, that it render'd the ſeat 
of the little foramina, through which the fibres of the olfactory nerve paſs 
into the noſe, ſo much the narrower on one ſide, as it was broader in the 
other ; for which reaſon, there was a leſs number of theſe kind of ſmall fo- 
ramina on one ſide, than on the other. But this unequal diſtribution of the 
nervous power of ſmelling, is a more rare cauſe z and that is more frequent, 
as I formerly obſerv'd alſo (i), when the ſeptum naſi is bent very conſiderably 
to one ſide, in ſome perſons ; ſo that it prevents the odoriferous particles from 
penetrating ſo high, or extending ſo far, on the ſide to which it inclines. And 
as this circumſtance does not rarely occur, in the diſſection of the noſe ; let 
ſurgeons take care, leſt in examining into, or curing, the hidden diſorders of 
the noſe, they alſo believe that to be always from the preſent diſeaſe, which 
is often owing to another cauſe, or, perhaps, is ſo from nature itſelf ; and, in 
like manner, let them not always expect to find an equal quantity of ſpace 
in one cavity of the noſe, as in the other; nor be deceiv'd by thoſe, who, 
not having attended to this variety, abſolutely ſay, that the noſe is divided 
into two large equal cavities by a ſeptum lying between.” 

. Oppoſite to this is another error; I mean, the error of thoſe who ſay, that 
the feptum © is always inclin'd to one fide or the other, except in children.” 
As I have been very much vers'd in this part of anatomy, 1 have happen'd 
to ſee many ſepta more or leſs curv'd ; but I have alſo ſeen many without 
any curvature, or inclination, and even in the bodies of adults: ſo that, 
though I do not deny, but the increaſe of the ſeptum itſelf being much faſter 
than that of all the other bones of the upper jaw, may be one among the 
cauſes of this mal-conformation, by which it is of neceſſity cury'd ; yet that 
this happens in all, neither reaſon, nor obſervations, ſuffer me to believe. 
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And I find alſo, that the celebrated Leipſic profeſſor, Quelmalzius (4), did 
not believe it more than I; ſince, when he was recounting ſo many other 
cauſes of theſe incurvations, which he had conjectur'd, or obſerv'd, he did 
not ſo much as mention a ſingle word of this. You will not repent of your 
reading them, nor yet the detriments, troubles, and impediments, which, he 
thinks, have their origin from this conformation, Many of theſe cauſes 1 
acknowledge, as well as he; and as to the conſequences of the curvation, I 
not only believe that they may happen, but that even other diſorders, whether 
of the head or eye, or even of the lachrymal paſſages, which I ſee are pro- 
duc'd by others, may allo happen theretrom, provided the incurvation of 
the ſeptum is very conſiderable : and I moreover believe, that from theſe 
conſequences, without any apparent cauſe, very long and very obſtinately 
teazing the patient, ſurgeons may be at length induc'd to conjecture, and 
enquire into, the curvation of the ſeptum, in a patient whom they have un- 
dertaken to cure. For their ſakes, 1 ſhould believe alſo, it ought not to be 
entirely omitted, that ſomerimes this variety may happen, which I lately ob- 
ſerv'd, while I was "oy - the interiors of the noſe of a certain old 
woman, to my auditors. The ſeptum itſelf was inclin'd neither to one ſide, 
nor the other: but below the middle of its perpendicular diameter, ſomewhat 
nearer to the poſterior than to the anterior part, a ſmall portion of it was 
hollow'd, on one ſurface, and on the other convex; and that ſo much the 
more, becauſe in this part a kind of bony ridge, running obliquely, rais'd 
the ſurface of the ſeptum, ſo that it almoſt became contiguous to the os tur- 
binatum, that was oppoſite to it. This was a ſmall portion, as I have ſaid ; 
yet not likely to give, for that reaſon, but little trouble to the ſurgeons. 
The anatomiſt, certainly, leads them into danger of errors and miſtakes, who 
deſcribes every to. hos being perpetual, and conſtant, in thoſe parts that 
are leſs expos'd to the eye; and he, therefore, is more uſeful, who ſhews 
what things may very frequently, or ſometimes, vary. 

17. But now, 2 thoſe queſtions, which do not much relate to our 
preſent purpoſe, although they are propos d in the ſeventh obſervation, and 
the ſcholium added thereto, in the Sepulchretum, whether the membrane of 
the frontal ſinuſſes ſerves to promote the ſenſe of ſmelling, and whether 
odours are ſometimes inherent therein for a conſiderable length of time, as 

in that example which you read in the book of Schneider, already com- 
mended, not in page one hundred and twelve, but one hundred and twenty- 
two, and the following pages, the more certainly to ſhew you, that the ſmell 
of a morbid body, yet not © a mortal diſeaſe,” as you will read elſewhere, 
had been inherent in the noſtrils of a merchant, for one and twenty days ; 
theſe, therefore, being omitted, as to what relates to the polypi of the noſtrils, 
that are mention'd in the next obſervations, it were to be wiſh'd, that in the 
ſcholia, which are ſubjoin'd to the ninth obſervation, their nature and origin 
| were not referr'd to thoſe polypous concretions, which are frequently ſeen in 

the ſinuſſes of the dura mater; although this is at length added, whether 
the one and the other are of the ſame nature, muſt be the ſubje& of a 
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« farther diſquiſition.” But the polypi of the noſtrils themſelves, have not 
only a different nature, but a different ſituation from each other. A different 
nature, certainly, as you ſee in the celebrated Palfin (1), in regard to that, 
which, being form'd of a condenſation of humours, diſtending the internal 
membrane of the noſtrils, to the bigneſs of a pidgeon's egg, was laid open 
from the upper to the lower part, and by theſe means cur d: and in regard 
ty thoſe mention'd by Ruyſch (n), which, „being wrapp'd up in a mem- 
6: brane, conſiſt of a flimy and pituitous ſubſtance :* but above all, in reſpect 
to that which I have obſerv'd in the Sepulchretum; not, indeed, in this ſection, 
but in that which is entitled“ De catarrho (n)“, and is deſcrib'd to be like 
e an oblong bladder, full of ſerum, membranous, and often hanging far 
« out of the noſe, and to have been emptied now and then by a ſerum di- 
« ſtilling therefrom.” For theſe have a far different nature, if they are, in- 
deed; to be reckon'd among the true polypi, from thoſe which are made up of 
a ſubſtance, of a middle nature, berwixt a glandular and a fleſhy body. I 
made uſe of theſe words, * If they are, indeed, to be reckon'd among the 
number of true polypi,' for this reaſon, becauſe that cenſure of Mauchartus (o), 
The pituitary membrane of the noſtrils has been obſerv*d, ſometimes, to 
d have fall'n down” (that is, to have ſuffer'd a prolapſus) „ in phlegmatic 
« ſubjefs, ſo as to have impos'd upon the ignorant and unſkilful for a po- 
« ]ypus,” falls upon ſome, if not of thoſe that are juſt now deſcrib'd, yet, 
at leaſt, of thoſe that are not unlike them. And it is manifeſt, that they 
which are mention'd by Slevogtius (p), have not entirely the ſame nature 
with the true polypi, inaſmuch as © they have been ſeen cartilaginous, or, 
in proceſs of time, bony, or approaching to the nature of a ſtone, and, 
« if it can deſerve credit, even of a woody nature, by Job Van Meekren.” 
But if you read over the chapter of this author (q), referr'd to by Slevogtius, 
you will perceive, that the polypus was not woody, but that the polypous 
excreſcence contain'd © a bit of wood in the middle,” thruſt privily by the 
patient, who was a boy of three years old, into the noſtrils, which had been 
the cauſe of the excreſcence, and of the ſuppuration. So allo, in regard to 
that polypus, which the” ancient author of the ſecond book De Morbis (r), 
amongſt others, thus deſcrib'd : © It ſeems, indeed, to be fleſh ; but, if 
« you touch it, it gives forth a ſound, like a ſtone :” although Salius 
thinks (5), that it was a cancerous polypus; will you believe that it was a 
cancerous polypus, as Slevogtius ſeems to have ſhewn, which only approach'd 
to the nature of a ſtone ; or rather a polypous excreſcence, which contain'd 
a hard calculus, or calculi, by embracing them loofely ? For that calculi have 
been diſcharg'd from the noſtrils, of the figure and bigneſs of dates,” 
Thomas Bartholin has aſſerted (7); to omit others, of a leſs ſize, obſerv'd 
by other authors, as by Khernius (2), and by Riedlinus (x); the laſt of which, 


(J) Anat. du corps hum. p. 2. tr. 4. ch. 14. (7) N. 34. apud Marinell. 
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a ſurgeon, having introduc'd into the noſtrils . an inſtrument, which ſtruck 
_«. againſt ſome hard body,” laid hold of with the forceps, and continu'd to 

ull at them ſo long, till he extracted them. 

| Laſt of all, if a polypus is not only ſaid to have been, in ſome meaſure, 
cartilaginous, but, in proceſs of time, bony; for in our chevalier Marchetti(y), 
and others, I have read, that polypi, ſometimes, grow callous, almoſt to 
« the hardneſs of a bone; and I know, that when Meekren (z) was endea- 
vouring to extract a polypus, of a cartilaginous hardneſs, *<* his forceps were 
« broken, although they were otherwiſe very ſtrong ;” if, therefore, not 
what approaches in hardneſs to a bone, but what really is a bone, is to be call'd 
" a bony polypus, as that which is ſpoken of by e (a), I ſhould rather 

chuſe, with him, to conſider it as an excreſcence of the bones of the noſe (4), 
than as a polypus. 

And it is very evident, that different polypi have different ſituations, in 
reſpect of their origins. For Ruyſch (c) ſaw them more than once inherent 
in the maxillary ſinus, from which they ſometimes proceeded, through the 
excretory foramen of this cavity, into the noſe; as a ſurgeon, whom Palfin 
mentions, was witneſs to (d): and this author very juſtly imagines, that they 
may be produc'd from other ſinuſſes of the noſe alſo, although it ſeems much 
more eaſy to me, for them to proceed from that in which I ſaid they have 
been found, I mean, the maxillary, for this reaſon ; becauſe the exit. of the 
mucus, from that ſinus, being more difficult, on account of the ſituation of 
the ſinus itſelf, and its excretory foramen, ſtagnation may give ſuch an acri- 
mony to the mucus, particularly in ſome bodies, that it may erode the mem- 
brane with which the ſinus is internally inveſted, and from thence give oc- 
calion to the beginnings of a polypous excreſcence. Boerhaave (e), however, 
thought, that polypi began from the pituitary ſinuſſes, in a far different manner; 
the mucus being, as it were, inſpiſſated, ſo that it could not get out, “ at 
length the whole ſinus is fill'd, and the membrane of the ſinus, drawa out 
« through the orifice into a pedicle, hangs forward into the cavity of the 
e noſtrils.” Which manner I ſhould be much more likely to underſtand, 
if it were ſaid, that the mucus had intruded itſelf, and been collected, be- 
twixt the bony parictes of the ſinus, and that membrane, which was in ſome 
place or other deſtroy'd by eroſion; that ſo at length, by the preſſure and 
urging from behind, the membrane might be forc'd out from the orifice. 

ut the origins of polypi are much larger, and much more frequent, on 
the outſide of the ſinuſſes, where the pituitary membrane is thicker, and 
more manifeſtly glandulous. For that they arile from this membrane, you 
will even ſufficiently conceive from hence, that they are produc'd therefrom, 
even when it is extended on the outſide of the noſtrils. Thus, in the Acta 
Helvetica (/), you will read, that a long and thick polypus proceeded, not 
from the noſtrils, but from the fauces. Thus, in the Commercium Littera- 
rium (g), you read, that a polypus, which had ſuffocated a man, was found 
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- adhering, not only to the bone of the vomer, but alfo to the neighb'ring ad- 
' ditamentum of the os occipitis, that is, to the roof of the 2 But 
from the ſame membrane, which inveſts the parts juſt now ſpoken of, that 
polypi much more frequently proceed, where it covers over the internal pa- 
rietes of the noſtrils, or the protuberances thereof, I ſaid juſt now, was ve 
well known; yet I will ſubjoin ſome obſervations thereupon, not ſo much to 
confirm this opinion, as that you may know what Valſalva and I have ſeen 
relating thereto. 

18. A certain man had polypi growing out from each noſtril. The cavity 

of the right noſtril being laid quite open after death, two polypi were found, 
one hanging from each of the ſpongy, or turbinated bones. Their origin 
was from the glandular membrane of theſe bones, fo evidently, that the 
nearer they came to this membrane, ſo much the more did they ſhew a glan- 
dular nature; and the more they receded therefrom, the more did they de- 
generate from a glandular nature. Nor were the appearances in the left ca- 
vity of the noſtrils much unlike to theſe. oa 

19. As I took that obſervation from the papers of Valſalva, fo I had this 
from his own mouth, that as he could not be certain by any other means, 
that the whole of a polypus was entirely cut out, by his knife, he had not 
heſitated to take away, at the ſame time, a lamella of the part to which it 
adher'd, leſt it ſhould ſhoot out again; for that nature had eaſily cur'd it, 
and the operation had ſucceeded very well. I am not ignorant, that when 

a a polypus was cut out in the preſence of Ruyſch (), and © a cartilaginous 

portion follow'd, together with the polypus,” this did not ſeem to him 
« Jaudable, but that it was better to extract the polypus, with a portion of 
« the interior tegument.” Nevertheleſs, what Valſalva had ſeen, and what 
had ſucceeded with him, I did not think proper to conceal. But it is to be 
wiſh'd, that it were rather poſſible to follow the method which was practis'd 
by the celebrated Heiſter (i), with good ſucceſs, on a noble woman; or when 
that is not poſſible, at leaſt to beware of the fatal examples of the lacerated 
trunk of the naſal artery, the principal ſeat of which Heiſter has, for that 
reaſon, pointed out (x): and the very excellent Haller (/) has deſcrib'd this 
—_— as he has done the other arteries, with the greateſt preciſion and ex- 
actneſs. | | 

20. But I, in order to return to the promis'd obſervations, once found 
the beginnings of polypi, and thoſe. in the internal noſtrils of a certain inſane 
man, of whoſe brain I have written to you in another place (m). You al- 
ready know, that at the lower border of the turbinated bones, ſome pecu- 
Har and red thickneſſes of the membrane of the noſtrils, are found in pretty 
great number, which I have remark*d in a former work (n), and conſider'd 
as glandular parts. But in this inſane man I ſaw that theſe thickneſſes, where 
they lay on the lower part of the inferior turbinated bones, had grown out 
into'very lax caruncles, which hung ane from each of thoſe bones. And 


(5) Theſ. Anat. 3. n. 80. ) Ad Prælect. Boerhaav. in Inſtit. f. 494. 
(i) Inſtit. Chir. P. 2. 8. 2. c. 71. u. 7. not. e. | 
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upon cutting into theſe excreſcences, in any part whatever, I. found them to 
be ſo conſtructed, that between a white net-work, or, if you pleaſe, betwixt 
white cancelli, red areas ſeem'd to be contain'd : which appearance confirm'd 
the glandular nature of theſe thickneſſes, and at the ſame time ſhew'd the origin 
of theſe polypous caruncles to be glandular. And to this perhaps muſt be 
referr'd, what I obſerv'd in two other men, but in different ſituations, and 
with different appearances, For in one of them, at the upper part of the 
noſe, three or four flateiſn verrucæ, bordering one upon another, occurr'd, 
the ſubſtance of which, as far as I could judge from their depreſs'd ſituation, 
ſeem'd fungous. Theſe were, if I remember rightly, in one cavity of the noſe 
near to the foraminulous lamina of the os ethmoides, and in the ſeptum itſelf. 
But in the other man, who was the dropſical perſon, in whom I obſerv'd 
that the right lachrymal duct had coaleſc'd (o), as I ſearch'd for the orifice 
thereof in vain; I found that the ſurface of the inferior turbinated bone, 
which us'd to lie oppoſite to the orifice of this lachrymal duct, was almoſt 
univerſally, and eſpecially towards the inferior part, beſet very thickly with 
tubercles, of the form and magnitude of the grains of millet-ſeed, except 
that ſome of them were a little larger, reſembling glands by their cineritious 
colour, and by the humour, which, when preis q, they emitted in large 
quantity. This humour was thin and inodorous, like water: and the tuber- 
cles, when diſſected, although they decreas'd in bulk, yet were by no means 
obliterated; but in great meaſure preſerv'd their own ſubſtance, which was 
of the ſame colour with, and bore great reſemblance to, that of which the 
pituitary membrane conſiſted. Wherefore, although the orifices no where 
appear'd- conſpicuous; yet I did not doubt, but theſe tubercles were no more 
than encreas'd glands, ſome of which, as they were naturally bigger than 
others, might, by being diſtended from the encreaſe of their contain'd 
humour, eaſily degenerate into caruncles. But in neither of theſe men, 
although I examin'd all the other parts of the interior noſe, accurately, could 
1 find tubercles, or verrucæ, in any place, except where I have mention'd. 
21. Before I quit the laſt ſcholium of the ninth obſervation, where a veſſel 
is ſaid to have been found out by Steno, from which even the fluxes of the 
noſe are accounted for ; I could wiſh that others could find it in the human 
ſubje&, of a bigneſs equal to that of which he found it in ſheep (p) ; that is 
to ſay, capable of admitting a probe.“ Nor indeed do I ſay it, for this 
reaſon only, becauſe, by that means, the obfervation of Salmuthus might 
be more fully explain'd, who ſaw the noſtrils flow with a thin pituita, for 
&« the ſpace of three whole days, in the ſame manner, as in other perſons, 
they flow with blood, but at intervals,” as you will read in the Sepulchre- 
tum itſelf (4). But I ſay it chiefly on account of a much more rare diſcharge, 
which happen'd in a very fine Venetian woman, for whom I was conſulted 
in the year 1745, about the latter end of June. For from the time that ſhe 
bad been troubl'd in the winter before, with a coryza, and a frequent acrid 
ſtillicidium from the left noſtril only, ſhe had continu'd ſtill to be harraſs'd 
with the ſame diſcharge, though it was now many months after all other 
ſymptoms of diſeaſe had been in a ſhort time remov'd; and even then the 


(e] Epiſt. 13. n. 2. (6) De Glandul. n. 8. (4) Sect. 17. Append, 2. ad obſ. 10. 
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flux ſtill continu'd, always from the ſame noſtril, and nearly in the ſame 
manner as at firſt, except that the marks of acrimony _— left her, at the 
ſame time with the coryza, afterwards drops, like the moſt pure fountain 
water, fell from the noſtrils ſo faſt one after another, that they amounted to 
the quantity of half an ounce every hour, when the patient did not lie down; 
for when ſhe lay down, the flux was diverted to the poſterior foramina of 
the noſtrils, and diſcharg'd by them into the fauces, in much leſs quantity, 
az far as we could conjecture. And now the habit of the patient, which was 
naturally full, began to be extenuated, the remedies which had been applied, 
both internally and externally, in order to diminiſh this ſtillicidium, by the 
moſt excellent phyſicians, having had not the leaſt effect. 

However, what could be much more eaſily underſtood, by means of one 
larger canal, whoſe orifice was relax'd, was explain'd by means of a great 
number of ſmaller veſſels, whoſe mouths were ſuppos'd to be preternaturally 
open'd, and to diſcharge their contain'd fluids, before, by a proper remora, 
ſome of the aqueous particles flew off, and others return'd back into the 
blood; and ſuch medicines were firſt recommended, as by inviting the hu- 
mour to other parts, feliev'd the membrane of the noſtrils ; and after that 
ſuch regimens, as by degrees reſtor'd the power of retaining this fluid, both 
internally and externally, eſpecially by proper fumigations cautiouſly applied 
this method of cure being concluded upon, and drawn by analogy, from 
thoſe methods which are of the moſt advantage againſt other ſimilar diſor- 
ders ; as for inſtance, by comparing the fluor uterinus, which is the moſt fre- 
quent, with this, which 1s very rare. i 

I afterwards heard that the diſcharge diminiſh'd ſo gradually, as to conti- 
nue many months, till at length, within about the ſpace of a year, it was 
entirely ſtopp'd. A much more conſiderable diſcharge than this you will 
read of in Bidloo (r), inſomuch, that “ in the ſpace of twenty-five hours, 
te about twenty ounces of the moſt clear water diſtill'd from the right noſtril.“ 
But this happen'd from a very violent and external cauſe, that 1s, an injury 
of the ſame noſtril, from whence an ulcer, although very flight, had occu- 
pied the whole internal ſurface; and as the humour ſoon became thick, and 
turbid, the tents that were introduc'd were found, when drawn out, to be 
cover'd over with pus. And after this, medicines being applied to the in- 
ternal ſurfaces by means of theſe tents, or thrown in by a ſyringe, the flux 
was foon reſtrain'd thereby : nevertheleſs the patient, after ſo many vehement 
ſymptoms in the beginning, and in the courſe of the diſeaſe, died within ſe- 
ven or eight months. oj 

22, Next in order come four, or rather three, obſervations of ſanious or 
fœtid matter, being diſcharg'd from the noſtrils. For the tenth and thir- 
teenth are ſo evidently the ſame, that it is amazing the ſameneſs ſhould never 
have been regarded, when only two obſervations are interpos'd. But that 
the fomes of excretions of this kind exiſted within the cranium, though it 
might formerly be believ'd, cannot be believ'd now. However, although 
it is evidently ſhewn in the eleventh obſervation, that the pus which was 

diſcharg'd from the noſtrils of a dying man, had flow'd thither from the 
(r) Dec: 2. Exercit. Anat. Chir, 7. 
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jungs; yet it is not certain, by the twelfth obſervation, that what proceeded 
from the noſe of a lethargic boy, had deſcended thither from an abſceſs of 
the brain; which is already ſufficiently hinted to you in my ſixth letter allo (5), 
where I had before my eyes, even the hiſtory of this very boy, which is 
given you above in the Sepulchretum (7), and compar'd it with that of an- 
other boy. | 

But if you ſhould require ſtill more; you may in the fifth letter () read 
over again, that I ſaw no ſigns of pus within the cavity of the cranium, in 
that body, from the noſtrils of which the purulent matter had flow'd. And 
you will ſee that Palfin (x) is of the ſame opinion, and thar he, moreover, 
- deduces excretions of that kind immediately from the pituitary ſinuſſes. 
And from the ſame ſource, or rather from the other receſſes of the noſe, 
you will perceive that Fernelius deduc'd them, in that paſſage, which 1s 
quoted in the fifth obſervation of this ſe&ion : + About theſe parts ſometimes 
« abſceſſes happen, without any fever, and with very little pain, from which, 
« when ruptur'd, I have obſerv'd a perfect pus to flow down plentifully, 
i through the noſtrils, juſt as frequently happens from ſuppurated ears, and 
<« that without any inconvenience, to health.” Forgwho can believe, that 
ſuch a man had faid theſe things concerning abſceſſes relating to thoſe parts, 
which he had laſt mention'd; I mean, the anterior ventricles of the brain, 
<« and thoſe nervous branches in which is the ſenſe of ſmelling?“ Ar leaſt 
he did not ſay, in theſe parts, but © about theſe parts.” But if Palfin (y) 
ſays, that by a ſuppuration happening in the pituitary ſinuſſes, an intolerable 
“ pain, is brought on,” which is alſo confirm'd by the obſervation of Hear. 
Alb. Nicolaus (z), eſpecially as he ſays, that he twice found an abſceſs in 
the frontal ſinuſſes ; how much more would Fernelius have judg'd, that the 
ſame muſt happen from an abſceſs in the meninges, with one of which theſe 
branches are inveſted within the ſkull, and upon the other of which they 
lie; for by theſe branches he meant alſo the ſame (a), that we now firſt call 
the conjunction of the nerves: and to ſay nothing of pain, how could there 
be no fever at ſuch a time? no inconvenience to health? Certainly theſe 
things could hardly be ſuppos'd of abſceſſes which happen in any part of 
the noſe, that has only a more dull ſenſation. | 

And that the ſanies of ozenas, not only proceeds from other parts of the 
noſe, but alſo from the ſinuſſes themſelves, ſometimes, and eſpecially from 
the maxillary, Drake (5) has ſhewn; bur, if I remember rightly, from the 
obſervations of Cowper, which have laid open the very diſorder itſelf, and 
the method of diſtinguiſhing it from others, and in how eaſy a manner medi- 
cines may be introduc'd into theſe very ſinuſſes themſelves, not without great 
praiſe to anatomy, from whence all theſe advantages are drawn. For if the 
antient ſurgeons, as you have it in Celſus (c), taught that the noſe ſhould be 
cut open, that their remedies might be able to reach to the ſeat of a far leſs 
conceaPd ozena, and afterwards be ſew'd up; anatomy has now taught a 


(s) n. 5. (0) Set. 3. obſ. 34. (z) Dec. Obſ. III. Anat. Obſ. 10. , 
(a) n. 19. | (a) Vid. Phyfiolog. I. 1. c. 9. 

(x) tr. cit, ſupra ad n. 17. ch. 15. () Anthropol. book 2. ch. 10. 
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much more expeditious and defirable method, to come at the moſt conceal'd 
and internal of all. But whether Jo. Henr. Meibomius found out the ſame 
method of cure (which I now read for the firſt time in a certain program- 
ma (d) of the moſt learned Gunzius, while I was reviſtng this letter), and 
Henry his ſon put into practice, let others judge. For 1 obſerve, that be- 
ſides the exit given to the matter, from the maxillary ſinus, by the ſockets 
of the teeth, that have been extracted, none of the other things, which are 
from Cowper, are produc'd, as if equally known to the Meibomii: and, in- 
deed, Gunzius partly confeſſes it, by whom you will alſo not unwillingly 
acknowledge, that many things are added, which tend to make the cure 
more compleat. But how theſe things that have been ſaid may be transferr'd 
to the frontal ſinuſſes, you will of yourſelf underſtand, if you attend to the 
ſituation of them, and the trepanning upon them, which is propos'd by . 
Palfin (e), in the caſe of ſuppuration that happens there; which is a circum- 
ſtance not much to be deſir d, and might have its own inconveniences join'd 
with it, as Palfin himſelf, a little before, ſhews : bat yer far greater incon- 
veniences, and even death itſelf, have oftentimes been brought on by an 
* uncur'd ozena, and a caries conſequent thereon. But where an ulcer of 
the noſe was on the outſide of the ſinuſſes, and it was not certain to what 
parts it extended at all, and how far it extended, I remember that Valſalva, 
whatever innocent remedies. he injected, injected them always by a pipe, the 
head and the upper part of the ſides of which were every-where pierc'd 
through with foramina ; ſo that no part was without being ſprinkl'd. He 
alſo, when the ſeptum naſi was corroded by an ulcer, and began to ſubſide, 
endeavour'd at once by internal and external remedies, that the ulcer might 
be ſtopp'd in its progreſs ; and, at the ſame time, introduc'd thin tubuli into 
the noſtrils, of ſuch a ſize and form, that the alæ naſi, when they began to 
collapſe, might be ſupported thereby, as far as it was poſlible, and recede 
leſs from their natural figure. | 
23. The obſervations that follow, relate to the hamorrhage of the noſtrils. 
Some of them have reference to the cure, nor'are taken from the dead body: 
and others were made upon the dead body, but not where they ought to have 
been chiefly made; I mean, in the noſe. Wherefore, I ſhall ſubjoin only a 
very few things, which relate to each of theſe kinds, beginning with the 
ſecond. That a diſeaſe of the viſcera, and eſpecially of the liver and ſpleen, 
is join'd with frequent and large hæmorrhages of the noſtrils, the fourteenth 
and fixteenth obſervations confirm; beſides others, which you may add, and 
eſpecially one of Maurice Hoffman (F). Nor is it to be wonder'd at; for 
whether theſe diforders precede the effuſion of blood, and thus pervert its 
nature, and diſtribution through the body, fo that, as it is carried with more 
difficulty through the belly, it is carried more eaſily, and conſequently more 
copiouſly, through the upper parts, and at the ſame time, on account of its 
watry or acrid diſpoſition, very eaſily finds or makes an exit for itſelf in the 
noſe ; or whether theſe diſorders ſucceed to the effuſions of blood, many 
things will flow together plentifully into the channel of the circulation, by 


(4) Edito. a. 1753. in quo obſ. ad ozznam. (F) Eph. N. C. Cent. * 10. in append, J. | 
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reaſon of the reſiſtance being diminiſh'd, which, on that account, do not te- 
pair the loſs of blood that has been made, but injure what remains, and 
render it more inert and thick, and ſo much the more eaſily prone to ob- 
ſtruction, becauſe good juices cannot be ſecreted except from good blood, 
in order to prepare a good chyle. Wherefore, the taint of theſe viſcera is 
ſometimes the cauſe, and ſometimes the effect, of theſe hzmorrhages ; and 
although what was before the effect may become the cauſe, yet it is never 
the proximate, bur the remote cauſe. | 

The proximate cauſe would, in fact, be that eroſion of the veſſels, which 
Boſcus ſays, in the fifteenth obſervation, ** he had obſerv'd in the diſſection 
„ of perſons who died of the hæmorrage from the noſtrils,” if it were cer- 
tain, that he ſpoke of the veſſels in the cavity of the noſtrils : for, as to what 
he ſeems to ſay of the beginning of the venal ſinus, which is*call'd the ſu- 
perior of the falx, that beginning is certainly not extended within the noſtrils; 
ſo that although the ſame cauſe, by which the veſſels within the noſtrils are 
eroded, might frequently have been the cauſe of eroſion alſo in this ſinus, 
yet it is impoſſible, that the blood extravaſated from thence can deſcend, from 
the cavity of the cranium, into the cavity of the noſtrils, in a well-conſti- 
tuted head ; as is evidently demonſtrated from Schneider, not only in the 
ſcholium ſubjoin'd to that obſervation, but chiefly in that which goes imme- 
diately before, in the ſecond appendix, in oppoſition to many otherwiſe great 
men, who have deduc'd the naſal hemorrhage from this ſinus. Who theſe 
were, you will know, by inſpecting the book itſelf; and you will alſo ſee, 
that many things are not faithfully repreſented, even among the words of 
Schneider, and others omitted, which * reader would not have ſuſpected. 

24. But although the obſervation of Valſalva, which is ſpoken of even at 
this day, in Bologna, with praiſe, was not made on the bodies-of dead per- 
ſons; I think it ought, nevertheleſs, not to be omitted here, ſince even in 
the Sepulchretum, as I ſaid before, obſervations are produc'd, which relate 
only to the methodus medendi, as the firſt in the appendix does. 

A nobleman, who, in order to ſtrengthen his joints, had made too free 
uſe of the mud of the baths near Verona, began to be ſubject to a naſal 
hemorrhage, which return'd fo often, that every week he loft a greater or 
leſſer quantity of blood; and ſometimes the hemorrhage was ſo large, that 
it left behind it a great dejection of ſpirits and ſtrength, and a weakneſs of 
the head. For the ſpace of four years, or more, things were in this ſtate 
and although he reſided, during theſe years, as his office requir'd him to do, 
(for he was one of the firſt miniſters to a certain great court) in many of the 
chief cities in Europe, where he had not only, the advice of the phyſicians 
who were preſent, but had alſo the opinion of others by letters, yet all were 
in vain. At length, having return'd into his native country, he ſent for 
Valſalva, at the time when a very great quantity of blood was flowing from his 
noſtrils, What had happen'd to this nobleman was already known to Val- 
falva, inaſmuch as he was in the number of thoſe phyſicians who had been 
conſulted by letters. But it ſeldom happens, that phyſicians, by reading 
written caſes, ſent from patients, conceive juſt in the ſame manner of them, 
as they would from ſeeing them ; and thus it happen'd in the preſent caſe. 
For Valſalva having obſerv'd, that as often as ever the patient wip'd his 
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noſe, or touch'd it with his hand, the flux of blood, which had before re. 
mitted, was again encreas'd ; and having call'd to mind, that he had gene- 
rally ſeen,, in diſſections, the blood-veſſels extremely turgid about that part 
where the alæ naſi are join'd with the bone, about a finger's breadth, more 
or leſs, from the bottom of the noſtrils ;_ he began to ſuſpe& that the blood 
then flow'd from thoſe veſſels. Wherefore, introducing his finger, he preſs'd 
that part, and the blood immediately ceas'd to flow; ſo that it was not even 
diſcharg'd by the poſterior noſtrils. into the fauces. And by this eaſy kind 
of remedy, which always anſwer'd afterwards, the patient, who had learn'd 
to make uſe of it himſelf, at length got quite rid of the returns of the hx- 
morrhage, within a few months (g). 

25. This ſucceſsful merhod of treatment, which Valſalva made uſe of, 
ſhews, that tents, or doſſils of lint, introduc'd into the noſtrils, in order to 
reſtrain the hæmorrhage, may ſometimes be not ſo much of advantage, from 
the virtue of the aſtringent remedies with which they are moiſten'd, as from 
compreſſion itſelf ; and that, either when the blood iſſues out of thoſe veſſels, 
which I ſpeak of at preſent, or from any other which are preſs'd upon by the 
tents, or doſſils, introduc'd. I remember, not to mention other caſes, that 
a certain poor widow had a hæmorrhage from her noſe, which came on after 
ſneezing. It began with violence, and continu'd to flow for nine hours, till 
at length I, who was then a young man, going by chance where ſhe was, 
and being entreated by the weeping women around her, I approv'd of the 
remedies which had been made uſe of, after bleeding, though externally ap- 
plied, more than internally, and only made this one alteration, that tents of 
linen, bolſter'd up together very hard, ſhould be applied to the noſtrils in- 
ternally, inſtead of ſoft ones; which being done, the blood immediately 
ſtopp'd. Theſe were, indeed, moiſten'd with the juice of nettles, (by which 
only, when ſnuff' d up into the noſtrils, I have ſeen a hemorrhage, ſome- 
times, reſtrain'd) and that mix'd together with the white of an egg, and the 
ſoot, which is ſcrap'd from the bottom of a braſs kettle, rubb'd into the fineſt 
powder. The former tents were, indeed, daub'd over with medicines, that 
have the power of agglutinating and aſtringing ; but by reaſon of their ſoft- 
neſs,” were not fit for compreſſion. However this might be, the poor widow 
loſt ſo much blood from her noſe, that ſixteen days afterwards, ſhe came to 
me to aſk advice on the ſcore of a new diſorder; I mean, a bad habit of 
body, attended with a palpitation of the heart, and a difficulty of breathing, 
as generally happens. She at the ſame time told me, that ſhe had felt a 
kind of anxiety, when the blood was ſtopp'd, which had afterwards gone 
off; and that after ſome days, the menſtrual diſcharge- had come on, but in 
leſs quantity than uſual, and black; and, what was by no means diſagreeable 
to find, that ſhe made a great quantity of urine. Wherefore, I diſmiſs'd 
her, with hopes of recovering her former health, ſo that ſhe would but ob- 
ſerve that method of living which I had perſuaded her to obſerve, and uſe 
ſome few medecines that I recommended to her, and were eaſily procur'd : 
nor were her hopes diſappointed. 

But to return back to the ſubject in hand: As the veſſels that pour out 
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the blood, are not always ſituated in thoſe parts of the noſe, which can be 
compreſs'd by the introduction of tents; or, which would be ſtill more cer- - 
tain, if the veſſels were at any time in a part of the ſeptum, that might be 
brought into ſight, by an inſtrument, not far unlike that which the celebrated 
Trew invented for another purpoſe (4); we muſt endeavour, in extreme 
caſes, to ſee if we may be happy enough to compreſs them by that method, 
which the celebrated Heiſter mentions (i), as taken from Le Dran, of re- 
ſtraining the blood, after the exciſion of a polypus, now eſpecially, as the 
very ingenious ſurgeon Goulard (&) has taken great pains to render it more 
eaſy, and leſs inconvenient. But the leſs room there may be for remedies 
of this kind, ſo much the more care muſt be taken about others: among 
which, if at any time the extremity of the caſe compel the phyſician to try 
the defefio animi, or ſwooning, he ſeems to be leſs: commendable, who at- 
tempts to bring on a fainting, by cauſing ſudden fear in the patient, than 
he who attempts it by tying bands round the limbs, and raiſing the patient 
up to fit; for in this way, the bands being immediately unty'd, and the 
patient again lying down, and having ſuch remedies apply'd as were pre- 
viouſly prepar'd for that purpoſe, he can more eaſily remove the ſyncope, 
than if it had been the conſequence of terror. But as to what it may be ne- 
ceſſary to give in obſtinate hemorrhages, in order to preſerve the ſtrength, 
we muſt take care, that they may not be of ſuch a kind, as either to excite 
the motion of the blood, or ſuddenly to encreaſe its quantity. Thus Val- 
ſalva gave broths made of rice or barley, and even theſe iparing]y; and in 
ſmall quantities, at different times: notwithſtanding raſnneſs has had ſome- 
times a happy effect, as in that wounded and thirſty youth whom Schneider 
mentions (/), and another young man of whom Lower writes (m); the 
firſt of whom, in an immoderate hemorrhage, drank ſuch a quantity of 
beer, that drops of blood came from him, © chiefly watry;“ and the other 
drank fo greedily of broths, that the drops of his blood were more like the 
| broth he had ſo often drunk, “than blood.” Yet you will find, that both 
of them were ſav'd, and that the young man, afterwards, ** grew up into 
a ſtrong and well-built man:“ ſo that you may perceive it to be ſometimes 
much better, where neceſſity compels you, to give broths in a ſomewhat 
larger quantity, in order to preſerve the circulation of the remaining blood, 
as far as it can be done, than to ſuffer the circulation to languiſh, and fail, 
at once, from too great a hzmorrhage, and too great an abſtinence, at the 
ſame time. | 

But if you, perhaps, aſk me what external remedies Valſalva us'd where 
compreſſion could not take place, I will readily tell you. He firſt order'd 
cold water to be thrown into the noſe by a ſyringe, which he had often ſeen 
have more effect thus applied, than he could have expected. But where this 
did not ſufficiently anſwer his purpoſe, he then made uſe of ſpirit of wine, 
in the ſame manner. Let he could not have read the very experienc'd Schli- 
tingius (1), who has written, © that alcohol was always applied by him, and 


(4) Commerc, Litter. a. 1741. heb. 16. n. 2. ()) De Catarrh. I. 3. c. 3. 
& tab. 1. fig. 8, g. - (m) Tract. de Corde, c. 2. 
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« another phyſician, at Amſterdam, by way of ſpecific, with fucceſs,” and 
by degrees drawn up the noſtrils, inaſmuch as it was a remedy, not leſs effi- 
cacious in ſtopping this hamorrhage, than in ſtopping the hemorrhages of 
wounds. And I ſuppoſe that Valſalva had 22 this practice from the 
bleeding of wounds to that of the noſe, having known by experience, how 
much it contributed to coagulate the blood, but eſpecially to contract the 
mouths of the ſmaller arteries; for hence it ſeems to be, that it is, ſome- 
times, not equal to the taſk of ſtopping the hxmorrhage, which ſucceeds the 
extraction of a tooth, becauſe then, doubtleſs, the orifice of the little artery, 
that is ruptur'd, is not prominent into the cavity of the ſocket, but is en- 
tirely contracted, and lies hid within the ſubſtance thereof, in the ſame man- 
ner as that artery within the os tibiz, from which Petit obferv'd a very 
troubleſome hemorrhage (o). You ſee therefore that caſes may happen, 
ſometimes, in which you cannot reſtrain the flux of blood from the noſtrils, 
even by this remedy. And this you will believe ſo much the more, of 
other both internal and external remedies, when you have read, that ſo many, 
of both kinds, have been frequently applied by phyſicians in vain ; and in 
particular by Lentilius (p), who prudently declares, that the different cauſes 
of hemorrhages, in different caſes, are to be conſider'd. 

Once on a time, when I was turning over ſome old records of my coun- 
try and province; I found that in the year 1200, *©* there was a great mor- 
« tality of men, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, in Tuſcany, and Roman- 
« diola, by a flux of blood from the noſtrils:“ and, indeed, in the ſame 
year, Clementini, the hiſtorian of Rimini, has the following paſſage, to the 
ſame purpoſe, although he does not ſay, from what part the blood iſſu'd (): 
« Many died at Rimini from a flux of blood, within twenty-four hours, 
«and a ſtill greater number at Ravenna, and in other cities of our province.“ 
And do you 1magine that phyſicians did not then apply all the aſtringents, 
in particular, and other remedies then in uſe? Yet you ſee it was in vain; 
becauſe the epidemical cauſe was unknown. And in regard to aftringent 
medicines, attend to the admonitions of Lentilius (r), and this beſides, whe- 
ther it is probable, that when they are taken, they can ſo ſoon come to the 
parts where their force is requir'd, and act with fo great efficacy there, as 
we would wiſh them to act with, and at the ſame time, not aſtringe the 
veſſels in other parts. And yet you will now ſee many flying, when danger 
is at hand, immediately to the ſcarlet fungus of Malta, which perhaps they 
cannot get true. For ever ſince I was inform'd, by a knight of Malta, who 
was my fellow-citizen, in how ſmall a number theſe fungi grew every year, 
as they were confin'd to one very narrow rock, and with what care they are 
wont to be preſerv'd, that they may be ſent, as preſents, to princes, and 
great men; I am much afraid, left thoſe that are to be fold are brought from 
another rock, near Trapani, or from Africa, like them in form indeed, and, 
in ſome meaſure, in colour alſo, but far unequal to them, as this knight 
of Malta inform'd me, in efficacy. | 


(-) Mem. de ' Acad. R. des Se. A. 1732. (9) Racconto Iſtor. della Fond. di Rimino 
>) die. obC--90. | | 
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26, The two obſervations which are produc'd, the laſt of all, in this ſec- 
tion, and both, as is ſaid, made at Rome, are of ſuch a kind, that one 
which gives the relation of a leech, penetrating from the noſtrils to the coats 
of the brain, is at the ſame time that it is propos'd, juſtly, and deſervedly, 
rejected; but the other of a baker, among the lower claſs of people, at 
Rome, is related as certain, who “ having ſneez'd four and twenty times 
« ſucceſſively, the next time of ſneezing, which ſucceeded, and which 
« was the twenty-fifth, was fatal to him, by the arteries and membranes, . 

* which ſurround the brain, being ruptur'd thereby.” It is true, that I 
have no doubt about the dangers which may ariſe from ſneezing, as they are 
ſufficiently prov'd by medical hiſtories : and moreover, if you would have it 
that the veſſels of the brain were ruptur'd in the baker, from this cauſe, as 
the veſſels of the noſe were in the widow of whom I ſpoke juſt now (5); I 
ſhall not be much againſt embracing your opinion. But this is doubtful, . 
whether the veſſels of the brain and membranes were really ruptur'd in that 
baker. For Famianus Strada, who is brought by way of a witneſs to the ob- 
ſervation, in that proluſio, which is entitl'd Piſtor Suburranus (t), has nothing 
at all of it, as far as I could find, except that it was related to him, (that 
after having ſneez'd three and twenty times while he held his breath, in 
« the twenty-fourth effort of ſneezing, he breath'd out his laſt;“ but of the 
internal cauſe of his death, much leſs of the inſpection of the brain, there 
is not the leaſt word. And without this inſpection, how eaſy it is to be de- 
ceiv'd, the following obſervation, which was made by two phyſicians, Sala-- 
no and Bigatti, will ſhow : theſe two phyſicians were eminent men at Bo- 
logna, where the obſervation was taken, about the end of the year 1703, 
when I was there. Y 

27. A nobleman, about forty years of age, very fat, and given to drink- 
ing freely, as was reported, had been troubl'd, for ſome time, with a diffi- 
culty of breathing, after eating, and after going up ſtairs. This gentleman - 
being accuſtom'd to ſneeze frequently and violently, at length, ar ſneez 
ing ſome times together, ſaid, that he was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with a great nar- 
rowneſs of the cheſt, and a difficulty of breathing: and as he ſaid this, he 
at the ſame time ſneez'd, and died, his mouth being, as ſome ſaid, diſtorted. 
When his belly was open'd, every thing appear'd ſound, if you except a 
great quantity of fat, and eſpecially in the omentum. The cavity of the 
thorax, for that reaſon perhaps, ſeem'd to be a little leſs than it ought to 
be (z). The lungs were ſomewhat livid. There were no polypous concre- 
tions in the heart. Finally, there was ſome water in the ventricles of the 
brain, but in ſmall quantity; and the veſſels thereof were diſtended and tur- 
gid; but whole. : 

28. That ſneezing which is a kind of convulſion, inſtituted by nature, 
may, if at any time it exceed its natural bounds, degenerate into a true and 
preternatural convulſion, you can eaſily conceive ; and that by this means, 
an apoplexy may be brought on, you have heard already from me, on an- 
other occaſion (x): but this happens chiefly in thoſe bodies in which, as the 
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blood from their manner of life is redundant, it nevertheleſs cannot, by rea- 
ſon of the reſiſtance it meets with from fat in other parts, diſtead any veſſels 
more than thoſe which are contain'd in the cranium. a 

But by what means the membrane of the noſe, when irritated, can draw 
the diaphragm into conſent with it, and excite it to the motion of a violent 
ſternutation, I ſee that many very excellent men ſo much wonder, that from 
this well-known ſympathy betwixt the noſtrils and the diaphragm, they 
take an argument againſt thoſe who account for the conſent of parts, one 
with another, from the correſpondence of the nerves. For there is no com- 
merce, they ſay, between the olfactory nerves, which belong to the firſt pair 
of the brain, and the nerves of the diaphragm, which come from the cervi- 
cal; forgetting truly the nerves which are ſent from the fifth pair of the 
brain to the membrane of the noſtrils; or rather taking no heed, that the 
ſame fifth pair belong to the intercoſtals, which have ſo many communica- 
tions with the cervical, and paſs through the diaphragm. And they even 
belong to the intercoſtals, if not by thole two filaments, which were ſuppos'd 
by moſt anatomiſts before, and which had given occaſion to a long contro- 
verſy, yet at leaſt by a little branch, which Meckel (y), that moſt diligent 
inveſtigator of the nerves, trac'd a little lower, from the fifth pair, quite to 
the intercoſtals, on each fide ; ſo that we are now not only at liberty to ex- 
plain the conſent between the noſtrils, and the ſeptum tranſverſum, from 
this communication, but even between the noſtrils, and the viſcera of the 
belly, as that which I obſerv'd in a noble lord, for whom I was conſulted in 
former years. For the attacks to which he was ſubject, and which were of 
the epileptic kind, beginning from the hypochondria, were preceded by the 
ſenſe of a kind of fœtid ſmell, that was very troubleſome to himſelf, though 
none of the by-ſtanders could ever perceive any thing of it, not even in the 
breath of his mouth and noſtrils, where he chiefly complain'd of this fcecor, 
though they purpoſely receiv'd his breath at the time of his perceiving it; 
ſo that for this reaſon it ſeem'd to me, that from this branch of the inter- 
. coſtal nerves being irritated in the kypochondria, a motion was propagated 
into the membrane of the noſe,” not unlike what would have been excited by 
effluvia, iſſuing from a fœtid ſubſtance ; till at length the irritation of the in- 
tercoſtal nerves increaſing, a much more diſturb'd and irregular motion ſeiz'd 
upon _ brain, and the nerves in general. But enough on the diſeaſes of 
the noſe. | | 

29. Three ſections follow upon the diſeaſes of the mouth, the voice, and the 
fauces. To which, if I ſay, that you cannot much expect Valſalva's obſer- 
vations, or mine, to be added; you will perhaps wonder. Yet you will 
ceaſe to wonder, when you. ſhall obſerve, that it 1s not my cuſtom to repeat 
hiſtories, or to produce thoſe in one place, which may be produc'd with 
much greater propriety in another. Wherefore you will read better in other 
letters, thoſe which, in ſome meaſure, might be referr'd hither. In the mean 
while, you will have ſome animanverſions upon theſe ſections, which may 
either tend to vindicate to you -this reſolution of mine, or ſhew ſomething 
which has been obſerv'd by me. And as all theſe things may be compre- 
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hended here, without a great compaſs of words; I did not think it neceſſary 
to write of them ſeparately ; but rather judg'd it proper to join them to this 
letter. | 

zo. The twenty-firſt ſection, indeed, gives you more than five and thirty 
obſervations. But beſides that the ſecond obſervation is a part of the ninth; 
and the eleventh a part of the fifth; and the ſixth, which is indeed very won- 
derful that it ſhould paſs unobſerv'd, nothing but a compendium of that 
which immediately follows, the ſeventh; if you read over the whole ſection, 
you will ſcarcely find a hiſtory which does not relate to ſome other more 
violent diſeaſe, and is not repeated amongſt others under the head of ſuch 
diſeaſe. 3 | 

And the ſame you will obſerve, even in the twenty-fecond ſection. Add 
to this, in order to finiſh what I have to ſay upon the twegty-firſt ſection; 
that the thirty - firſt obſervation, and others which are propos d in the double 
appendix, are not obſervations made on thoſe who died of the diſeaſe, but 
rather conjectures, and in part leſs laudable than we would wiſh, But what 
ſhall I fay of ſome other obſervations? In the thirteenth, the patient is ſaid 
« to have ſpit out his very brain from his mouth ;” for although any perſon, 
who has read that hiſtory in Fernelius, which is but careleſsly related in the 
ſcholium, will not deny, but that it might in ſome meaſure happen; yet he 
cannot eaſily believe it, unleſs the baſis of the cranium be deſcrib'd in the 
obſervation, to be perforated from a caries; ſo that it is very certain the cor- 
rupted part of the ſubſtance of the brain itſelf, had really paſs'd from thence 
into the fauces. | | | 

1he twenty-ninth and thirtieth obſervations have arguments prefix*d to 
them, affirming that which is not probable. For who can ſuppoſe, that a 
pain of the teeth, which had formerly preceded, and is mention'd in the ſe- 
cond obſervation, was from yellow ſerum contain'd about the corpus fal- 
„ ciforme,” of. a lethargic perion, and even © from yellow ſerum contain'd 
« within the left ventricle *” of the brain. Or who can believe, that the pain 
of the teeth, and caries, which are treated of in the firſt, were “from a 
« humour diſtilling from the head, by a peculiar paſſage, into” the antrum 
of Highmore ? For that was the blunder of Highmore himſelf, that the fo- 
ramen of the antrum, which he ſaw, and delineated in the figure that is 
added (z), he did not conſider as the emiſfary of this antrum, as it really is, 
but as the immiſſary foramen. Finally, not to take up your time, that which 
is propos'd in the argument of the thirty-ſecond obſervation, * from a tooth 
that was a little prominent being cut off, convulſions and death,” is not 
altogether contrary to probability ; but it is at leaſt doubtful, whether what 
Caſpar Bartholin has written in that obſervation (a), ftatim convulſa & epilep- 
tica decidit, ſignifies death, or only an epileptic paroxyſm. 
31. Enough of animadverſions you ſay, expecting, perhaps, the obſer- 
vations which I have made on thoſe pains of the teeth, in particular, with 
which you are ſo often troubl'd. But I have ſcarcely any thing to add to 
what I have hinted before, on this ſubject (4). As far as I have been able 


(z) Corp. hum. Diſqu. Anat. Tab. 16. Fig; (a) Inſtit. Anat. libell, 4. c. 12, 
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to obſerve, quite different remedies are ufeful to different perſons; and even 

different things, at different times, to the fame perſon, in proportion, doubt. 
leſs, to the various cauſes, and diſpoſitions of circumſtances. For, in myſelf, 
I have ſometimes found warm milk of ſervice: to me, at other times of no 
ſervice-at all, and ſpirit of wine ſaturated with camphor more uſeful, and 
ſometimes, again, neither one ner the other has been of advantage. And 
although I am afraid of an acid, I had, nevertheleſs, determin'd -to try that 
among other things ; of which Jo. Stephanus teſtifies, '** that he had often 
«© made the experiment (c), affirmipg at the ſame time, that the tooth- 
- « ach was eas'd miraculouſly, as it were, if the mouth were waſh'd with 
e the acid of a decoction of tartar.” But it was much better to have had 
no occaſion for experiments of this kind, fince it is now a long time that 
it has pleas d God to indulge me with a freedom from theſe tortures. For 
other perſons, as well as Stephanus, you know, had promis'd the ſame things, 
by applying a little bone from the foot of a toad. Yet | know a very learn'd 
phyſician, who made the experiment in vain, having extracted all the bones, 
both of a living and dead toad, left, perhaps, on account of the difference 
of authors, in defining any certain little bone, he ſhould take one for the 
other, and applied them ſeparately to his own teeth and gums. Perhaps 
-ſome perſon will ſay, that theſe bones were not taken away at a proper time 
of the year: or not rubb'd ſo hard upon the gum as was neceſſary. I 
ſhould rather believe the laſt, as I have myſelf ſometimes gain'd a little eaſe 
and advantage from the friction of my gums ; yet not from applying a bone 
of that kind, but from my fingers only: for which reaſon it is natural to 
believe, that thoſe miracles are to be ſet down to the account of friction 
only, when there is room for it to take place, rather than to any peculiar 
virtue, or property, of the toad. I remember, alſo, that a man, otherwiſe 
-not unlearn'd, boaſted of performing the ſame kind of miracle, if into that 
noſtril, which anſwer'd to the tooth, a fluid was drawn up, diſtill'd from 
ſpirit of wine, in which a warm and bitter herb, that was known to him, (with 
the powder whereof he had driven away fevers, and which grew equally in 
mountainous and in plain places) had been macerated: and yet he aſſerted, 
that the ſnuffing up of this liquor was not follow'd by a very great irritation 
of the noſtrils. I, however, with-held my aſſent, not ſo much becauſe he 
ſaid the name of the herb was unknown to him, but rather becauſe he aſ- 
ſerted, without any heſitation, that this remedy of his was equally efficacious 
-and mſtantaneous, whatſoever ſhould be the cauſe of the pain. 

32. But in regard to privation of taſte, by reaſon of the vitiated fituation 
-of the nerves, I never read that in Columbus, which the thirty-fifth obſer- 
vation, in the twenty-firſt ſection, exhibits ; but 1 immediately-remark'd, 
that, if no miſtake had crept in at the time of the obſervation, all future 
diſquiſition was ſuperfluous, in order to determine the controverſy, whether 
the fifth, or the ninth pair of nerves, for both of them are ſubſervient to 
the tongue, be that which gives the faculty of taſting thereto, ſince in a 
man who was depriv'd of this faculty, it was the fifth pair which did not go 
to the :zonz3ue. But I cannot help being vex'd, that Rolfinc, when he had 
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made an obſervation ſimilar to this, in reſpect to the nerves at leaſt, as you 
ſee in the ſame ſection, upon another man, ſaid ſo little upon a ſubject of 
ſuch moment, that he did not give the leaſt hint, whether the taylor, on 
whom his obſervation was made, had been without the faculty of taſting, 
or not. And I had a much greater deſire to know this, than whether he de- 
vour'd living animals alſo, glaſs, ſtones, and other things, as the man, from 
whom Columbus took his obſervation, had done. For, as others, who were 
not deficient in the ſenſe of taſting, have devour'd things, not altogether 
unlike theſe, or even ſtill more injurious, as for inſtance, the ſwallow-knife 
of Baſil, a ſlight deſcription of whoſe belly, as conſiderably hurt thereby, 
you have in Felix Platerus (4), which Columbus has omitted to take notice 
of, in his ſubject; and as other branches of nerves are ſubſervient to ſwal- 
lowing, and preparing the ingeſta, as you very well know; Columbus has 
by no means ſatisfied thoſe, who wonder at fo great a voracity in the man, 
by propoſing this one cauſe only, that he wanted the faculty of taſting, 

But do not let it ſurpriſe you, that I ſhould fay it was the fifth pair of 
nerves, which Columbus and Rolfinc call'd the fourth ; as anatomiſts were 
long accuſtom'd to do. For if you look into each author, where they de- 
ſcribe the fourth (e), and compare them with Willis (F); you will plainly 
ſee, not-only that I ſay the truth, but that ſome conſiderable errors have 
crept into that very ſhort annotation, which is ſubjoin'd to this obſeryation 
in the Sepulchretum, as if they had pointed out that which “ is the fixth 
« pair of Willis,“ and he had taught that the ſixth pair © went to the 
« palate.” ' 2 | 

* But now ſomething muſt likewiſe be obſery'd on the twenty - ſecond 
ſection alſo, which relates to diſorders of the voice. The firſt obſervation 
ſets forth a loſs of ſpeech, in a woman, after a long hoarſeneſs, in which 
our Spigelius found © the whole aſpera arteria inflam'd on its internal part, 
together with a remarkable blackneſs.” Although an inflammation, already 
degenerating into a gangrene, occupied this whole tube internally, yet it is 
ſufficient, in order to underſtand the aphonia, and preceding hoarſeneſs, to 
conſider the larynx, which is the upper part, and, as far as it relates to the 
voice, the principal part of the whole tube : nay, it is even ſufficient to exa- 
mine the glottis only, which is the principal part of the larynx. For if this 
alone be made rough, as in the aperture of a flute, a hoarſeneſs is imme- 
diate7 the conſequence, as Schelhammer (g) has obſery'd : who alſo explains 
the prognoſtic of Gordonius, That a hoarſeneſs of the voice, which has 
* laſted for a year, does not admit of a cure;” and this alſo, „If it goes 
on any longer, it makes the voice ſmall, and at length entirely takes it 
« away ;”” which happen'd to the woman on whom Spigelius made the ob- 
ſervation, But it is by no means neceſſary for us to tollow all the opinions 
and explications of Schelbammer on theſe things. However, we except ſome 
of them beſides, eſpecially that which Dodart (v) very much approv'd, that 
the voice was then generated, when the air ſtruck againſt the glottis; but 


NI | y {f) -Cerebr. Anat. e. 22. 
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that it was increas'd and modified, by the other reſounding parts, againſt 
which the ſame air is ſtricken preſently, before it goes out — the mouth 
of the perſon who ſpeaks. For as to what has been advanc'd by ſome learned 
men againſt Dodart, That the diſeaſes of the noſtrils not only deſtroy the 
i ſpeech entirely, but the voice; and that when the palate has been eroded, 
« the voice was not only injur'd, but entirely deſtroy'd, as you read in Fo- 
e reſtus, book the thirty-ſecond, obſervation the twenty-ſecond ; and that 
the ſame perſon recover'd his voice, by having a plate of metal fix'd in 
<« the place of the bone; and that the ſame event had been obſerv'd by 
« Hildanus, century the ſecond, obſervation the twenty-ſecond ;” I myſelt, 
indeed, (and I would have you believe, that I fay theſe things more for the 
ſake of truth, than for the ſake of Dodart, or myſelf) I myſelf, I ſay, have 
obſerv'd an half-form'd, or inarticulate voice, and one that had its force di- 
miniſh'd in ſuch caſes, but never deſtroy'd ; unleſs, perhaps, the ſame cauſe 
which had injur'd the palate and the noſtrils, had injur'd the glottis alſo, or 
thoſe parts which are neceſſarily requir'd to the utilities and purpoſes of the 
lottis. Nor is the teſtimony of Hildanus againſt us, in this matter; who 
| AY that when the filver plate was taken away from the hole in the palate, 
which was © very large, ſcarcely could more than a word or two be utter'd 
« diſtin&tly and articulately ;” for this relates to the ſpeech, and not to the 
voice ; as the obſervation of Foreſtus does alſo, who ſays, that without a like 
inſtrument to the former, the patient © could ſcarcely be underſtood when 
« he ſpoke ;” but when this was replac'd, © that he ſpoke with eaſe.” Yet 
if the caſe which Foreſtus has ſubjoin'd, from the fifth century of Amatus, 
caſe the fourteenth, when curſorily read over, ſeems to relate, not only to the 
ſpeech, but to the voice itſelf ; which was at one time © altogether deficient,” 
and at another time was recover'd ;” yet if you compare it cloſely with the 
obſervations of Foreſtus, and Hildanus, in particular, you will then perceive, 
that it refers to the ſtrength of the voice, and the ſpeech ; ſince it is not pro- 
bable, that the foramen, which was ſhut up with an inſtrument, made like a 
nail, ſhould be larger than that which Hildanus call'd “ very large ;” nor, 
if it was leſs, that it ſhould be of more detriment to the voice than a very 
one. | 
2 2 whether the too great fullneſs of moiſture, which by diſtending the 
fibres of the glottis very unequally, had firſt only exaſperated, or made them 
rough, but at length, by its long · continu'd afflux, ſo relaxes them, that 
they loſe, finally, all their elaſtic force; or, on the other hand, an internal 
dryneſs criſps up, and exaſperates the fibres, and at the ſame time makes 
them ſhrink, ſubſide, and be leſs tenſe, and conſequently leſs obedient to 
the motions of the muſcles ; the caſe may at length come to this point ſome- 
times, that the hoarſeneſs degenerates into a loſs of voice : which ſeems to 
have happen'd to that noble orator, Q. Hortenſius, if we give credit to Sa- 
monicus (i), when he writes thus: | 


Vel rabidus clamor frafto cum forte ſonore 
Planum radit iter, fic eft Hortenſius olim 


() De Medic. e. Uvz, faucib. & c. medend. 


Abſumptus : 
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Obticuit, cum vox domino vivente periret, 
Et nondum extincti moreretur lingua diſerti. 


And in order to convince you, that Samonicus had hinted a foregoing 
hoarſeneſs, call to mind what Lucretius (æ), whom Samonicus often had in 
his eye, as I have formerly ſhewn (7), had written on this ſubject: 


Preterradit enim vox fauces ſæpe, facitque 
Aſperiora foras gradiens arteria clamor : 
Quippe per anguſtum turba majore coorta 

Ire foras ubi cæperunt primordia vocum, 

Scilicet expletis quoque janua raditur oris 
Rauca viis; & iter ledit, qua vox it in auras. 


But of the caſe of Hortenſius, perhaps, more on another occaſion (m). 
Now let it ſuffice to have ſaid thus far on the ſubject of hoarſeneſs, and the 
loſs of ſpeech, which ſometimes ſucceeds it. 

34. But as to the aphonia, when the term is us'd ar F,, or by way 
of eminence, and ſignifies a diſorder ſucceeding to an injury of the brain, 
let me add a few things, relative thereto, to the firſt appendix, which you 
will ſee after the eighteenth obſervation (2). You will read in this appendix, 
that it is an affection of a middle nature, betwixt an apoplexy and an epi- 
lepſy, becauſe the patient is without ſenſe, and without voice, yet not with- 
out motion, nor attended with convullive agitations ; that it may ſometimes 
degenerate into an apoplexy, according to the vehemence of the cauſe ; and 
that to this the aphonia, alſo, may be referr'd, of which the aphoriſm of Hip- 
pocrates ſpeaks (0) : If any perſon, who is drunk, ſuddenly become agar, 
« or ſpeechleſs, he dies convuls'd, unleſs he is ſeiz'd with a fever, or re- 
&« cover his voice, at the time of his drunkenneſs going off; that it ariſes, 
e generally, from a conſent of the lower parts, and a narcotic vapour, 
<« ſuffocating, or diſturbing the animal ſpirits in the brain.” But that this 
word generally“ was not inſerted with leſs propriety here, than it was in 
the tranſlation of the ſame aphoriſm by Celſus, my obſervation, which ſhall 
be immediately ſubjoin'd, will ſhew you. The tranſlation of Celſus runs 
thus (o): Whoever has lof his ſpeech from drunkenneſs is, generally, carried 
ce off by convulſions, unleſs either a fever has come on, or he has begun to 
« ſpeak, at the time in which the drunkenneſs ought to go off.“. 

35. A huſbandman, of a middle age, but of a lean habit of body, and 
having his ſkin univerſally brown, was ſeiz'd with an aphonia, when he was 
drunk. He was brought into this hoſpital, ſcarcely being able to move his 
head: and there, within the fourth day after his drunkenneſs, his pulſe being 
824 ſlender and fault'ring, but without being convuls'd, he yielded to his 
ate. | | 

His body I carefully diſſected at the college, not only to finiſh the anato- 
mical demonſtrations, before the end of February, in the year 1737, but 


(+) De Rer. Nat. I. 4. v. 531. & ſeqq. (n) Sect. 22. 
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alſo that I might diſcover, by examining almoſt all the parts, what appear. 
ances there were which would ſerve to throw light upon the diſeaſe. In doing 
this, I obſerv'd the following preternatural circumſtances. On the internal 
ſurface of the ſtomach, at the fundus, ſome black points occurr'd, like the 


larger granules of tobacco: which, after examining a little more attentively, 


I perceiv'd, were ſmall, indeed, but certain, marks of a mortification ; after 
that I obſerv'd, a little higher, two black ſpots, and another, near theſe, 
that was red, and ſomething bigger, and which was in effect a true, though 
a very ſlight, ulceration, But 1 wonder'd what was the cauſe, that I found 
diſeas d appearances like theſe, and even greater than theſe, in the ſtomach, 
ceſophagus, and duodenum, of a poor woman, with the diſſection of whoſe 
body I had begun the anatomy of this year, as her method of living, and 
the ſickneſs of which ſhe had died, were quite of a different nature, as 1 
ſhall tell you on a more proper occaſion (). S 
However, 1 found the gula and inteſtines of this man, whom I then diſ- 
ſeed, to be entirely without injury; except that in the firſt part of the ileum 
internally, one or two ſmall prominences appear'd, like the point of a little 
finger, and of a reddiſh ſubſtance, as I perceiv'd by diſſection, but not glan- 
dular : a ſmall portion of the cœcum was red, and a ſtill larger of the tom. 
The ſpleen was rather thicker than it ought to be naturally, the liver ſome- 
what hard, and of a paliſh colour; and in the gall-bladder was a ſomewhat 
vifcid bile, which was of a dirty green. The urinary bladder was half-full, 


and had pretty thickiſh coats. In the bottom of the abdominal pelvis was 


as much water as a glaſs of a moderate ſize would contain; and this water 
was bloody, but whether from the diſſection or not, is perhaps doubtful. 

In each of the thoracic cavities was as much water of the ſame kind. The 
heart, externally, had but little fat, and in the ventricles were polypous 
concretions. The valves which are plac'd at both the venous orifices o the 
heart, were here and there pretty much thicken'd, and at the ſame time 
were found to be hard and whitiſh. In like- manner, the aorta, from the 
heart quite to that part where it begins to adhere to the vertebræ, ſhew'd, 
internally, ſome white ſpots, lying at a diſtance from each other, that were 
the firſt marks of a future oſſification. 

The upper part of the cranium, which was pretty thick, and the dura 
mater, in whole ſinuſſes ſomething of a polypous concretion was obſerv'd, 
being remov'd from the ſubjected pia mater, the veſſels, in this membrane, 
appear'd to be diſtended with blood, but not greatly; and under the ſame, 
about the ſulci of the cerebrum, was a limpid water, and in it were contain'd 
many bubbles of air; notwithſtanding it was at the time of the year I men- 
tion'd to you, and ſcarcely the fixth day after death. In the lateral ventri- 
cles alſo was a pretty large quantity of limpid water, and the choroid plex- 
uſſes were pale, And while I rais'd them up gently, and backwards, I per- 


ceiv'd that part of the pineal gland, which was connected to them, to be 


cover'd with a yellow ſubſtance, which indeed ſeem'd ſoft in itſelf; but if 
you rubb'd it between your fingers, it was evidently of a ſandy kind of ſub- 
ſtance. The brain was firm under the knife, but all the medullary ſubſtance 
that was beneath the fornix, and the nerves themſelves, were extremely lax. 
(2) Epiſt. 29. n. 20. 
| 36. You 
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36. You ſee therefore, to omit here, thoſe things which are conſider'd in 
other places; that neither by conſent alone, nor from vapour, the ſpirits 
and the brain were here affected; nor did this man die convuls'd, notwith- 
ſtanding he had been ſeiz'd with an aphonia, when he was drunk; and his 
voice had not return'd at the time when his drunkenneſs ſhould have gone off. 

But what time ſhall we ſay this was? I know that in the books of Hip- 

rates, ſometimes one time, and ſometimes another, is pointed out : yet 
L alſo know, that in the ſecond book De Morbis, which generally goes along 
with them, it is ſaid (7), „If any one is depriv'd of his voice from drunken- 
ci neſs,---and a fever does not immediately attack him, he dies on the third 
day ;“ fo that it would ſeem to follow, that the drunkenneſs ſhould go off, 
at leaſt, in three days. Yet it is natural to believe Heurnius (5), when he 
reminds us, that Galen indeed ſays, drunkenneſs goes off on the ſecond or 
« third day, for the Greeks us'd a heavy wine; but that, in other places, 
drunkenneſs continu'd only fix or ſeven hours; nevertheleſs, regard was to 
« be had to the power producing the effect, and the body on which the effect 
vas produc'd :” that is, as he had juſt before ſaid, that drunkenneſs 
« would be ſooner or later carried off, according to the ſtrength or quality 
« of the wine, the peculiar nature of the patient, the time, and the place of 
the debauch.” You. will find the celebrated Raymannus (2) perfectly 
agreeing with Heurnius, as that author relates the manner in which he had 
ſav'd a patient that had an aphonia from drunkenneſs, and was already at 
times agitated with convulſions. On the other hand, Littre (a) diſſected a 
woman, who died, within twelve hours, of drunkenneſs, not without a-ſlight 
fever, and convulſions : and as he has taken notice of the deprav'd conſti- 
tution of moſt other parts, even in ſo ſhort a time, ſo it were to be wiſh'd, 
that he either could, or would, have made known, what. was the condition 
of the brain at that time (x). | 1 

37. But now I have a mind to give you ſome account of a caſt of a far 
leſs violent, and very ſhort aphonia, which, when I was a young man, and 
reſided in my native place, I had the care of, together with two older phy-- 
ſicians, with: whom that nobleman,. count Alexander Monſignani, would have 
me aſſociated, in the treatment of the diſorder. He, being more than ſixty 
years of age, ſlender, bilious, and us'd to ſpeak with a deep voice, as the- 
phraſe is, and having been before ſubject to ſtrangury,. gout, and hæmor- 
rhoidal fluxes, and then being entirely free from all theſe, and even having: 
been ſeiz'd with no rheum in the laſt winter, which had us'd to affect his. 
fauces, frequently, in the winter-time,, attended with much ner. began 
a little before the beginning of May, without any previous manifeſt cauſe, 
to be ſeiz'd with an interception of voice, and partly of reſpiration alſo ; ſo 
that there was a. ſenſe of conſtriction about the larynx, and no where elle, 
This diſorder ſuddenly came on, and ſuddenly went off, without any ex- 
cretion whatever. The time of its attack, and the time of its continuance, 


(r) N. 22. (2) Hiſt. de l' Acad. R. des Sc. a. 1706. 
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were various : for its continuance, at moſt, did not exceed the ſpace of two 
minutes ; and was very often ſtill ſhorter. And although almoſt every night, 
about the ſeventh hour, this diſorder came on; yet it ſometimes came on, 
hkewite, in the day-time, from gaping, ſneezing, or coughing, not always in- 
deed, but perpetually by the action of drinking, if wine only was drunk ; 
but not if water, oil of almonds, whey, emulſions, or other liquors, recom- 
mended by us, were taken down. And, indeed, he had heen us'd to ſuffer 
ſomething of the ſame kind before alſo, when he, who was a ſober man, us'd 
wine at his table, as the cuſtom is, although it was a much ſhorter and ſlighter 
inconvenience. But now the diſorder was as I have deſcrib'd it; nor could 
the patient, when he was ſeiz'd therewith, take any thing in his mouth, nor 
ſtand in one place, but was compell'd to walk. However, his head, his 
thorax, and abdomen, in like manner, and his neck, if you felt them with 
your hand, as the pulſe alſo, were very natural and well. The tonſils only, 
and their neighbourhood, appear'd, in a manner, half-inflam'd ; and there 
was a great quantity of diſcharge by ſpitting, the taſte of which was mani- 
feſtly acid to the perception of the patient: and the more eaſy expectoration 
of this matter, occaſion d by ſucking barley-ſugar, as it is commonly call'd, 
ſeem'd ſometimes to prevent the invaſion of the diſorder. It was moſt pro- 
bable, that the membrane, with which the upper part of the larynx, and 
the parts bordering thereon, are cover'd, being endow'd with ſo much a more 
exquiſite ſenſe, from being affected with a kind of phlogoſis, when it was 
a little more ſharply than uſual irritated by the acid particles, either of the 
wine, or of 'the moiſture, from gaping, ſneezing, coughing, or even ſome- 
times by the quantity itſelf, which was preſs'd out plentifully from the glands 
that lay about thoſe parts, and which was greatly vitiated by ſtagnation in 
them; it is probable, that this membrane, I ſay, was by theſe means con- 
tracted, and criſp'd up, and drew the nerves and muſcles into conſent, fo 
that they conſtriag'd the larynx much more ſtreightly than common; and 
that ſo much the more eaſily, as they were by nature already ſomething prone 
thereto ; and perhaps even ſtill more prone from the hypochondriac affection, 
which the flux of blood, by the hemorrhoids, had indicated. And this ſup- 
poſition was confirm'd by the event. For having gently cleans'd the primæ 
viz, and taken away blood ſparingly, firſt from the arm, and then from the 
fundament, whence it us'd to be diſcharg'd by nature, formerly, as I ſaid 
before, and at the ſame time giving ſuch medicines internally, as might 
ſoften, relax, dilute, and in the mean while correct, the acid ſavour, he was 
entirely free from the attack of his aphonia many nights together, and it 
came upon him much more ſeldom than uſual in the day-time : ſo that we 
recommended to him the taking of a fhort journey, after which his ſpittings 
were much d:miniſh'd in quantity, and became leſs acid, and he could bear 
wine diluted with water; and, not to uſe many words, within the fortieth 
or fiftieth day, from the time he had begun the regimen, without any fear 
of a more violent or longer diſorder, or at leaſt without any fear of this 
diſorder returning, the affection was quite overcome, and remov'd. Give 
me leave juſt to add here, and, at the ſame time, leave you to judge as you 
may think proper, of what this very patient, who was a grave man, aſſerted 
he had formerly ſeen in a nobleman at Rome, who was iciz'd with 4 1 
iſorder; 
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diſorder z to wit, that his diſorder was accuſtom'd to be remov'd, if any body 
breath'd into his ear, But it muſt, at leaſt, have been a very different 4 
fection; nor would our patient have ſent for three phyſicians to attend him, 
if he could have been cur'd by ſo eaſy a remedy. | 
8. 1 muſt alſo add ſomething upon ſtammering. For in the twenty-firſt 
obſervation our Sanctorius is quoted as ſaying theſe things (y): That there 
« are, in the middle region of the palate, that is, in the fourth bone of the 
« upper jaw, in all whom he had = to that time, who could not expreſs 
« the letter R, two foramina, which are by no means found open and ob- 
« vious in thoſe who are under the influence of this diſeaſe ; therefore, that 
« the immediate cauſe, which ſuppoſes others granted, will be thoſe two 
« paſſages being open.” Nay, truly, not being open, any one would ſay, 
who ſhould read this paſſage with any tolerable care, and at the ſame time 
attend to the argument prefix'd to the obſervation, which is this, That 
« ſtammering depends, ſometimes, on the defe& of the foramina of the 
fourth bone of the upper jaw.” But if he ſhould examine the paſſage, in 
Sanctorius himſelf, he would find that he has written the very contrary to 
theſe things: for he ſays, that he had ſeen, in perſons who ſtammer'd, thoſe 
two foramina, which are by no means found ſo open and obvious in thoſe 
« who are free from this diſorder; wherefore, the immediate cauſe, which 
e ſuppoſes others granted, will be,” ſays he, ** theſe two meatus, or foramina, 
« more open than they ought to be.” See, I beſeech you, with what care- 
leſſneſs the words of authors are ſometimes copied: yet this is the paſſage 
of the Sepulchretum, with a view to which very excellent men have written, 
That Sanctorius had attributed ſtammering to the defect of the ductus in- 
« ciſivus, in the Sepulchretum of Bonetus, I. p. 473.” But if they had choſen 
rather to look into the chapter of Sanctorius, which is quoted in the ſame 
lace (z), without doubt, they would neither have believ'd that, nor would 
ave underſtood the ductus inciſivus. For Sanctorius, a little below, adds 
theſe words: As I ſaid that in the middle region of the palate, two fora- 
« mina were obſerv'd, which are the,cauſes of ſtammering, ſo, in like man- 
« ner, I obſerve larger foramina, near the teeth, (yet in all theſe perſons, 
* congenial with their original formation) through which a pituita diſtilling 
« and moiſtening the tongue, on its anterior part, makes an impediment in 
* the ſpeech, from whence they become liſping and ſhort-tongu'd ;” to evi- 
dent is it, that from the meatus being very open behind the dentes inciſores, 
he had accounted for the habit of liſping only, and not that of ſtammering, 
of which the queſtion is in this obſervation : and how theſe two kinds of im- 
pediment to the ſpeech differ one from another, the learned ſcholia to the 
next . obſervation, will ſhew. 

You will aſk here, why this ſecond obſervation of Sanctorius is omitted 
in the Sepulchretum, whereas the firſt is given there, though erroneouſly ? 
And in like manner, what can theſe two foramina be then, in that ſame 
fourth bone, and in the middle region of the palate, which are more open 
in perſons who ſtammer than in others? And at length, how much regard 
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is to be paid to theſe obſervations of Sanforius ? I do not doubt but it was 
owing to the ſame careleſſneſs which perverted the firſt, that the ſecond was 
omitted. e 

And as to the foramina in that middle region of the palate, I do not re- 
member to have ſeen any thing of them in the many dry and prepar'd heads 
that I have examin'd; nor do I at this preſent time ſee any ſuch thing in any 
of theſe heads which I have before me now, while I write; nor yet ſhould 
I eaſily believe, that in ſo great a number of heads, as have come into my 
hands, I never happen'd to light on one that had belong'd to a ſtammerer, 
in which, doubtleſs, I ſhould have ſeen theſe foramina very plainly, inaſ- 
much as they were very open, and obvious in them, though in others very 
obſcure. | a 

But although it is natural to ſuſpect, that what Sanctorius had by chance 
obſerv'd, in ſome ſtammerers, he had transferr'd to all; and although diffi- 

culties are not wanting to prevent our aſſenting thereto, from reading his 
words, and even from the very things that he ſays, in confirmation of what 
he advances; for he confeſſes, that even they in whom the mouth naturally 
and conſtantly overflows with pituita, are not, for that reaſon, ſtammerers, 
nor liſpers; yet on account of his well-known excellence in other matters, it 
will be more juſt and fair, I think, not to pronounce any thing abſolutely 
on the point, before the queſtion ſhall have been accurately canvaſs'd by 
ſkilful anatomiſts, who have examin'd the heads of many ſtammerers and 
liſpers to this purpoſe. | | 
So the celebrated Delius (a), having found a. double uvula in a certain 
perſon, who had been a ſtammerer, very prudently admoniſh'd anatomiſts, 
that they ſhould enquire, whether other perſons who ftammer have any fault 
or diſorder about the uvula, or tonfils. And if this were done, I conjecture, 
being induc'd thereto by very probable arguments, it would be found, that 
even in him who was a ſtammerer, the impediment could not, juſtly, have 
been imputed to the double uvula. For there are many examples extant 
of this duplication, which you know I have pointed out, on a former occa- 
ſion (3) ; nor Zerbus; nor thoſe whom Slevogtius commends ; nor I myſelf, 
at leaſt in that perſon whom I diſſected at Bologna, have heard any thing 
of an impediment of this kind, in the ſpeech, notwithſtanding almoſt all of 
us enquir'd diligently what inconveniences had attended this duplication of 
the uvula: and without doubt that Lucretia of Zerbus, if ſhe had pronounc'd 
vitiouſly in this way, would never have given herſelf up to the art of ſinging, 
nor would have © delighted very much,” in the practice, as he himſelf teſti- 
Hes that ſhe did. Er OG 


But it is a very ſuppoſable caſe, that ſtammering may ſometimes ariſe 
from conſiderable defects about the os hyoides: and indeed I find the very 


learned Hahnius has advanc'd this doctrine (c); that from the figure of this 
bone being deprav'd, © perſons become ſtammerers, liſpers, and dumb.” 
Nor indeed does it ſeem poſſible, that the directions of the muſcles which 
move the tongue can be chang'd, without making the motions of the tongue, 


(a) AR. N. C. Tom. 8. obſ. 106. (c) Commerce. Litter. A. 1736. Hebd. 31. 
(65) Epiſt. Anat. 10. n. 21. | . n. 1. ad 4 25. YN 
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in ſome meaſure, deviate from the law of nature. And if Kerckringius (4) 
had written what was true, concerning the os hyoides, when he ſays, that 
in fœtuſſes, not ſo much as a cartilage of it appears ;” I ſhould not have 
doubted, but it was for this reaſon, that little children begin to ſpeak very 
late after their birth; and when they have begun, © attempt only half-words,” 
or * ſpeak their words ſtammeringly,” as Minucius Felix (e), and Albius Ti- 
bullus (F), have ſaid, in order to expreſs their manner of ſpeaking. But the 
illuſtrious Albinus (g) ſufficiently ſhews, how late this bone, which is the 
fulcrum of the tongue, and ſome of its muſcles, becomes perfectly compleat 
on all ſides, and entirely bony. . | 

And to our Molinetti it ſeem'd (5), “ that the infant did not ſpeak imme- 
« diately after it was born,” for this reaſon, becauſe the ſtyliform proceſs, 
from which the ſtylogloſſus, and ſtylohyoideus muſcles, take their origin, 
« does not appear in a foetus.” Which if you underſtand, ſo as to believe, 
that he denied the exiſtence of this proceſs in a foetus ; he certainly has blun- 
der'd, as Caſſebohmius teſtifies (i), that he had ſeen it in a foetus of four 
months, and Kerckringius (æ) even in a foetus of three months. But if you 
ſo underſtand it, that by reaſon of the ſlenderneſs and flexibility of the car- 
tilage, he did not conſider it of any greater advantage in its preſent condi- - 
tion, particularly in order to fix ſteadily, the origin and action of the muſ- 
cles, than if there had been none at all; you may by this means ſufficiently 
protect his aſſertion, from what I ſaw, when I read over this letter again, 
would be objected to his opinion, taken from a very ſingular obſervation of 
that moſt excellent author Haller (/). For he, in a man who was about fifty 
years of age, and who had never labour'd under the leaſt impediment in his 
ſpeech, found the ſtyliform proceſs of the length of an inch and half, being 
bony in the lower half of it, and in the upper part of it cartilaginous. - Bur 
you, to omit this fuppoſition, that in the man whom Haller obſerv'd, the 
muſcles we ſpeak of might poſſibly have their origin, in part, from the 
neighbouring temple bone, as both Valſalva (m) and I (2) have fometimes 
found its fellow, the ſtylopharyngæus, taking its origin; you certainly un- 
derſtand, that the cartilage, which according to the increaſe of years, was fo 
much thicker and ſtronger, ought not to be compar'd with that which Mo- 
linetti, in conſequence of its being fo flender and ſoft, conſider'd as none at 
all, in new-born infants: and you know, at the ſame time, to what, and to 
how many muſcles, ſome of the cartilages of the larynx give origin. But in 
regard to this defence of Molinetti, you yourſelf will determine. 

I indeed think, that from what cauſes ſoever the ſtammering of little chi- 
dren is to be accounted for, it may be imputed to many more cauſes, than 
thoſe which are made mention of; and I believe that from the ſame cauſes, - 
the ſtammering of adults ariſes, as often as ever it happens, that the increaſing 
age cannot overcome one, or more, of theſe cauſes. And it will certainly 


(4) Ofteogen. c. 11. | (% Ofteogen.*e. 5. 
(e)-in Octavio. (1) in Dient Willigii inſeript. obſ. Botan. 
(F) |. 2. _ 5 v. 94. &c.F 2. | 

4 Icon. Off. Feet. ad Fig. 182. () Vid. Epiſt. Anat. 11. n. 4. | 


) Diſſert. Anat. Pathol. I. 2. c. 1 (») Ibid. n. 8, 
(i) De Aure Hum. tr. 1. J 43+ 
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be of advantage to enquire into theſe cauſes, in young children, ſince, from 
the univerſal ſtammering among them, it will be more eaſy io obſerve the 
cauſes of it, ſo that we may endeavour to diſtinguiſh them more ſagaciouſly, 
in adults, and, as far as it can be done, ſometimes, to diminiſh, or remove 
them. 

39. Laſtly, as to what relates to the twenty-third ſection, which is on the 
angina, it is very ſurpriſing, that no obſervation is produc'd in this whole ſec- 
tion, of that moſt violent and frequent diſorder of the larynx, and the neigh- 
bouring fauces, from which it may appear, what has been found in thoſe who 
have died of a true angina. For ſome of thoſe obſervations that are produc'd 
relate to the lungs, or to theſe, and the gland thymus, being ſtuff*d up with 
blood; the firſt of which, by their weight, drew the aſpera arteria down- 
wards, and the latter, by its encreas'd bulk, compreſs'd it; others relate to 
the diſorders of the brain, or of other parts; ſo that any perſon, who was 
unexperienc'd, might ſuſpe&, whether this diſorder ever belongs to the la- 
rynx and fauces. But certainly in the angina, an external tumour often 
about the fauces, or an internal tumour, as I have more than once ſeen, 
and have order'd to be cautiouſly incis'd, as it already contain'd pus, and in 
the larynx alſo, that which was the firft cauſe of performing the operation 
of laryngotomy, as it is call'd, are ſufficient proofs of an angina exiſting, 
from an inflammation, which occupies thoſe parts above mention'd ; and 
indeed, to paſs over the muſcles, by which the arytenoid cartilages are brought 

cloſe to each other, unleſs you can ſuppoſe, that the glands, which moiſten 
the larynx, are entirely free from thoſe diſorders, which happen to other 
glands of the ſame kind; it will plainly appear that it cannot be otherwiſe, 
but that inflammations, ſometimes, and thoſe of the moſt dangerous kind, 
ſeize upon our arytenoid glands, for inftance, by the ſwelling of which the 
air-paſſage, that is there naturally narrow, muſt be ſhut up, or of courſe 
much obſtructed. p | 

However, I do not ſay this, becauſe | believe that you think otherwiſe ; 
but for this reaſon only, that you may underſtand this to be one of thoſe diſ- 
orders, the ſeats of which are peculiar, and ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, 
dangerous in their nature and effects; and though every one of theſe cir- 
cumſtances ought to be enquir'd into with earneſtneſs, and care, yet that 
they do not ſeem to be enquir'd into by diſſection, ſo much as the ſeats, 
cauſes, nature, and effects of other diſorders are (o). And this has not been 
done by me for this reaſon, becauſe I once had not time to diſſect a perſon 
who died of the true angina ; and ever ſince that, I have not had it in my 
power, for want of ſubjects who died of the diſorder (p): but with the ſpu- 
rious, perhaps, who certainly, however, did not die from this cauſe, I diſ- 
ſeed one or two. What I obſcrv'd in the fauces and larynx of theſe patients, 
you will read over again in the fourth letter I ſent you (q); and you may, in 
ſome meaſure, refer to the true angina, thoſe things of which I made men- 
tion when I wrote on the hydrophobia (r). Farewel. 


(e) Vid. tamen Epiſt. 63. n. 16. & (g) n. 24. & ſeqq. 
(p) Sed vid. Epiſt. 44. n. 3. >» (r) Epiſt. 8. n. 19. &ſeqq. 
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LETTER the FIFTEENTH 


Is written upon the Diſorders of Reſpiration, particularly 
from Cauſes plac'd on the Outſide of the Cheſt ; and 
alſo from ſuch as are ſituated within the Lungs, but 
eſpecially from Calculi. | 


1. LTHOUGH the parts in the thorax are much fewer in number 

than the parts of the head, nor is there any of theſe parts, whoſe 

ſtructure and offices are ſo involv'd in darkneſs and obſcurity, as 
thoſe of the brain are; yet among theſe few parts, there is ſo great a con- 
junction, either by reaſon of their vicinity, or connexions, or offices, that if 
one is injur'd or affected, the others alſo are injur'd or affected by conſent. 
And this circumſtance would create a difficulty to me, and that frequently 
inſuperable, not only in feparating the principal diſeaſe from the others that: 
are join'd with it, but alſo in determining the firſt and chief ſeat of ſuch: 
diſeaſe, if I were not writing to you, who will require nothing more of me, 
on this ſubject, than probable conjectures, as you have generally done on 
other occaſions. This will appear moſt evident of all, in the caſe of injur'd 
reſpiration, upon which ſubject the firſt ſection of the ſecond book of the 
Sepulchretum Anatomicum turns. For beſides that the diſeaſe producing. 
this, may exiſt in the lungs, and at the ſame time in another part of the 
cheſt, it ſometimes. happens, that it may exiſt in the lungs, and, at the ſame 
time, in another part, on the outſide of the cheſt, as in the head, the neck, 
and the belly. And, indeed, Boerhagve went. ſo far as to ſay (@), © that 
« ſcarcely any particle remain'd in the body, which was not more or lefs. 
« concern'd in the buſineſs of reſpiration ;” and he ſubjoins with great juſtice,, 
that the great number of the organs, which concur to the performance of. 
« this action, any one of which being injur'd, diſturbs the whole function, 
creates the higheſt difficulty in diſeaſes, as in the mean while, it is very: 
& difficult to know, which, out of the whole number, is primarily, and par- 
« ticularly injur'd.” 


(#), Prælect. ad Inſtit. < 60. 
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2. Nor could any other cauſe, I ſuppoſe, induce Bonetus expreſsly to in- 
ſert, up and down in this ſection, not only ſo great a number of obſervations, 
which belong, in Hke manner, to vther fections, but even the fate dver 
of one part; although he repeated ſo many, that if you compare them one 
with another, he ſeems to have done it much more frequently from care- 
leſsneſs than from deſign : for compare the ſixteenth obſervation, and the 
hundred and fourth; the appendix to obſervation the ſeventy- eighth, and ar- 
ticle the ſecond of obſervation ſeventy-ſeven (and left you thoukd doubt, 
whether theſe be, in fact, one and the ſame obſervation, turn to ſection the 
ſeventh of this ſecond book, obſervation ninety-one) ; the ſeventy-ſeventh, 
article the laſt, and the hundred and fifteenth ; the eighty-ninth, article the 
twelfth, and hundred and twelfth; the hundred and fortieth, article thirteen, 
and the hundred and forty-fifth, article three, But theſe are at a diſtance 
from each other; ſo that the author's memory night much more eafily fail 
him, and eſpecially in ſo great a number. But you may alſo ſee the repe- 
tition of thoſe that are very near to each other. Compare, therefore, the 
forty-ſeventh, and the forty-ninth ; the ſixty-fourth, article ſix, and ſixty- 
fifth; the ſeventh, article eight, and eighty- eighth; the hundred and thirty- 
ninth, and hundred and fortieth, article fix ; the hundred and forty-third, 
and the hundred and forty- ſixth, both of which relate to the ſame woman, 
as you will ſee in the twenty-firſt ſection of the third book, under obſervation 
the forty-eighth. And the ſame ſection, obſeryation the fourth, article the 
ninth, will plainly ſhew, that it is not another woman, whoſe caſe is here 
pointed out, obſervation hundred and fifty-five, article four and article ten. 
And what will you ſay to this, that one is four times repeated, not only 
amongſt the obſervations which are diſtant, but amongſt thole that are near 
to each other: for ſee article four, under obſervation the forty-ſixth, (I mean 
the former, for ſoon after, through careleſſneſs, another obſervation is mark'd 
with the ſame number) and immediately read obſervation the hundred and 
twenty-eighth, and after this, in obſervation the hundred and fortieth, article 
the ſecond, and in the ſame obſervation, article the twelfth, and you will 
ealily perceive whether I have ſaid the truth, or not. 

But who would not ſuppoſe, that repetitions were, at leaſt, avoided in the 
additamenta which are ſubjoin'd to this firft ſection? Yet, if you compare 
the third obſervation with the ſixth, you will perceive, that both of them 
are only one and the ſame. And this you will evidently ſee, if, when you 
have read the eighteenth obſervation, article one, two, and three, and the 
{cholium that is added, you return to the obſervations which Bonetus himſelf 
had given us under number ninety-three, and ninety-two, except that the laſt, 
which is the obſervation of Willis, he ſeems to have aſcrib'd to Ballonius. 
But the nineteenth is alſo the ſame with that which follows next in Bonetus, 
the ninety- fourth; as if the queſtion were only of copying over again, in 
order, thoſe which are already given above, and not of adding new ones: 
and ſo far are the readers from being put in mind, at obſervation the thirteenth, 
and twenty- ſixth, that the former hiſtory ſeems to be of one and the ſame 
man, taken here from Dominic de Marchettis; and in Bonetus under number 
hundred and four, from Peter the father of Dominic ; nor that Stephanus 

N Blancardus, 
6 
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. Blancardus, who at other times profeſs'd . to have mix'd up, from the re- 
«. lation of others,” what he himſelf had not obſerv'd (4), that he, I ſay, 
had not taken the twenty-ſixth obſervation from any other ſource, than from 
the obſervations publiſh'd ſo many years before by Riverius, and was there- 
fore the ſame which Bonetus had produc'd before Blancardus under number 
hundred and twenty-three ; unleſs that Bonetus, indeed, mention'd Ri- 
verius's name, nor interpolated his words, but omitted many things in the 
hiſtory — the diſeaſe, and both of them ſome circumſtances in the diſſection 
of the 5 42 

3. But if all the obſervations of this ſection had been more accurately di - 
{tributed under certain heads, the reading of them would not only have been 
more uſeful to others, but it would have much leſs eaſily happen'd to the 
collectors, that any thing ſhould ſlip their memories. Since, therefore, it is 
my fix*d reſolution to repeat nothing, a certain order is requiſite here, whereby 
to deſcribe the obſervations of Vallalva, and mine, which relate more to the 
ſubjects at preſent treated of, than to others. For although I had many be- 
ſides, in which, among other diſagreeable ſymptoms, that of injur'd reſpi- 
ration is alſo taken notice of; yet all thoſe, which ſeem'd to be more re- 
ferable to other ſections, to other ſections I referr'd, and the remainder I 
plac'd by themſelves here. And not to depart from the ſcheme I hinted at 
above, I believe it will not be improper to divide them. in the following 
manner: that is, firſt to produce thoſe in which the principal cauſe of in- 
jur'd reſpiration is on the outſide of the thorax ; then thoſe, in which the 
principal cauſe is within the thorax ; and of theſe again, tho'e firſt, in which 
it is in the Jungs; then, finally, thoſe in which it is within the thorax, in- 
deed, but on the outſide of the lungs. | | : 

And as when the cauſe is on the ouſide of the thorax, it has its ſeat chiefly 
either in the head, the belly, or the neck, 1 chuſe to begin from the head, 

4. Willis, indeed, has greatly illuſtrated the doctrine of the medical ſchools, 
in regard to the convulſive aſthma, and_hgs confirm'd it by his own obſer- 
vations, taken, in particular, from thoſe, unleſs they always kept their 
heads erect, or prone, became © immediately panting, and breath'd as if 
« they were juſt at the point of death,” whenever they mov'd their heads 
backwards, or lay down ſupinely ; and that from no other cauſe, but from 
a great quantity of acrid ſerum, which was found by diſſection within their 
heads, falling down towards the origin of the nerves which go to the lungs, 
while they reclin'd their heads, in the manner I have faid, and preſſing vehe- 
mently thereon ; as you will know from the hundred and forty-fourth obſcr- 
vation of this firſt ſection. 

But it would have been much better for Willis to have omitted what you 
will read in the ſcholium ſubjoin'd to the ſame obſervation ;, I mean, that 
«, the ancient phyſicians had acknowledg'd only the firlt ſpecies of aſthma, 
„which proceeds entirely from the air: carrying ducts being obſtructed, or 
not being ſufficiently open ;” but that they had been entirely ignorant of 
the other ſpecies, that is, the convulſive, inaſmuch as they were accuſtom'd, 
in aſthmas of this kind, © to aſcribe them to vapours from the ſpleen, uterus, 


(4) In Præfat. ad Anat, Pratt, Rational. 
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* meſentery, or ſome one of the other viſcera, without any juſtice whatever.” 
But to pats over the paſſages of Galen, and even cf Hippocrates, and what 
his interpreters have written upon the ſixty-eighth aphoriſm of the fourth 
jection, (for the words of Avicenna, which I have likewiſe ſeen produc'd (c), 
relate to an aſthma, indeed, from the nerves, and the beginning of the 
e ſpinal marrow, and the brain,” but to an aſthma brought on by © a ca- 
*< tarrh,” and not by a convulſion) I will appeal here to no other teſtimony 
than thoſe which you may ſee in the Sepulchretum itſelf. See, therefore, 
the ſcholia to the next obſervation under number hundred and ſixty, and alſo 
under number hundred and ſixty- five. For in the ſcholium to the firſt of 
theſe obſervations, the queſtion being of the orthopnœa, from a calculus of 
the kidney, Ballonius ſays, The cauſe of this ſecondary diſorder they will 
<« have to be, that there is a little nerve from the ſixth pair, which goes 
* through the diaphragm, and creeps on quite to the kidnies; and this being 
„ opprels'd, not only brings on a ſenſe of ſtupor in the oppoſite thigh, but 
„ may alſo bring on ſome difficulty of reſpiration in the upper parts.” And 
in the ſcholium to the other obſervation, Platerus ſays, * The larger nerves, 
„ and eſpecially thoſe of the diaphragm, which proceed from the medulla 
«« ſpinalis of the back, being ſeparately and ſolitarily infeſted with defluxions, 
« or other diſorders, bring on a kind of dyſpncea : ſuch as, in aſthmatic 
complaints, I have obſery'd immediately to attack the patient, when no 
other marks of the lungs being affected appear'd.” Now, then, do theſe 
ancient phyſicians ſpeak of vapours in this place, or of diſorders of the 
nerves? Or do they ſeem to be entirely ignorant of any other ſpecies of 
aſthma, but that firſt, which ariſes from the bronchia being obſtructed, or 
compreſs'd ? See, I beſeech you, what Willis himſelf ſays in the ſame ſcho- 
lium, a little below the words of Platerus : In proportion as the nerves 
<« of the diaphragm are prevented from rightly performing their offices, or 
<< their offices are perverted, difficult reſpiration of different kinds is pro- 
« duc'd.” Did not Platerus fay the ſame? And below: The reaſon that 
<« a difficult reſpiration ſucceeds, now and then, to a perturbation of the 
<« ſpleen, in hypochondriac perſons, is, that the ſplenic nerves communicate 
« with the pulmonary.” And is difficult reſpiration deduc'd, by any other 
kind of explication, from the pertubation of the kidney, by Ballonius ? 

I confeſs I am ignorant, by what method Veſalius would have explain'd, 
that which he obſerv'd in a hydrocephalous little girl, mention'd in the former 
book of the Sepulchretum (4), „that as often as the head was mov'd by 
e thoſe who were about the girl, and was a little rais'd, although but lightly, 
„ immediately a violent cough was troubleſome to the patient, join'd with a 
difficult reſpiration.” Yet I believe, nevertheleſs, that he would not have 
accounted for this appearance from vapours, nor from a catarrh running down 
« immediately,” through the nerves into the lungs; eſpecially as he had, 
indeed, obſerv'd ſome diſeas'd appearance in the brain, and ſome other vit- 
cera, but no diſorder at all in the lungs. | 

5. However, I would have you underſtand theſe things in ſuch a manner 
as to ſuppoſe, that I intend only to aſcribe to every one his due praiſe; and 
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not that any thing is detracted from Willis. Before whom it is rather ſur- 
priling, that the phyſicians did not more generally conceive, what we have 
all very well underſtood ſince his time. For, as fince the very time in which 
men firſt exiſted, it was natural to obſerye, how ſoon, and how evidently, 
reſpiration may be chang'd from terror, anger, joy, grief, and weeping; and 
as the very ancient author of the book, De Morbo 2 (e), expreſsly, and 
juſtly, has admoniſh'd us, that pleaſure, gladneſs, laughter, and ſport, and, 
« in like manner, griefs, anxieties, ſadneſſes, howlings, and complaints, 
« happen to us, from no other part than the brain;“ it ſeems, in fact, 
that from theſe things it ſhould have been obvious to phyſicians, what power 
the brain has upon reſpiration, when ſomewhat mov'd by the natural work- 
ings of the mind only, or the daily paſſions with which it is affected; and, 
that the ſame, and much more, it muſt conſequently have, when it is irri- 
tated, and preſs'd by the more vehement force of a diſeaſe. The effect of 
which force Willis both plainly ſaw, and clearly explain'd ; ſometimes attend- 
ing to it in the brain, ſometimes in the appendages of the brain, the ſpinal 
marrow, and nerves; ſometimes accounting for convulſions, and ſometimes 
palſies, therefrom ; and ſometimes determining one or the other of theſe 
cauſes to conſiſt in the internal fibres of the lungs, and ſometimes in the 
diaphragm, or the other mulcles, ſerving to reſpiration. But I ſhall now 
ive you two obſervations, the one Valſalva's, and the other mine, which re- 
ate to difficult reſpiration in general. ? 

6. A man of forty years of age had eſcap'd from an acute fever, attended 
with a delirium, and a ſoporific diſorder, when a little after, many irregula- 
rities being committed in food, drink, and continual handling of hemp, he 
was again obiig'd to take to his bed, having his reſpiration ſo much injur'd, - 
that he breath d with his neck erect, and that with a wheezing, and great 
tumefaction of the abdomen. He ſpoke with nen and at intervals, 
that is, during the time of expiration. He had a cough, and felt a great 
heat in his fauces: he had pain, not in the internal, but in the external parts 
of his belly and thorax; and he was tortur'd with continual watchings. At 
length, four or five hours after taking a bolus, in which there was opium, 
not being able to continue in bed any longer, he got up and walk'd about 
but ſoon after going to bed again he ſuddenly died. | 

His abdomen and cheſt being open'd, the other viſcera were all ſound, 
and in proper condition, except the lungs; and even in them, nothing elſe 
was obſerv'd, but that they were very turgid with air, and were diſtinguiſh'd, 
here and there, with black ſpots. The blood was, in general, of its natural 
fluidity, except a little polypous concretion, that was contain'd within the 
right ventricle of the heart. But when the ſkull was open'd, firſt, a gelati- 
nous concretion of ſerum was ſeen, about the ſanguiferous veſſels, that crept 
through the pia mater: in the next place, a limpid ſerum filling the lateral 
ventricles of the brain, which kind of ſerum was alſo found within the firſt 
vertebrz, about the ſpinal marrow : laſt of all, the compages of the brain 
itſelf was obſery'd to be more lax than it naturally is. 
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7. Although ſome perſons might certainly ſuſpect, according to what l 
have mention'd to you, when 1 was writing on another occaſion (5), that 
as the duſt of the hemp, in which this man had work'd, by irritating the 
fauces, had excited a cough and ſenſe of heat, ſo alſo by infinuating itſelf 
into the lungs, and irritating them, had, in great meaſure, brought on the 
orthopnœa; yet the diſſection ſhew'd the contrary. Nor were * the veſicles 
« of the lungs” found here © quite choak'd up with ſmall duſt,” as in that 
aſthmatic man, who had made it his buſineſs ro dreſs and cleanſe feathers 
with which beds are ſtuff'd, from their duſt, as you have it in the additamenta 
to this ſection (g); but there was nothing, beſides thoſe black ſpots, which 
though Valſalva took into conſideration, he did not think had any reference 
to the diſorder, inaſmuch as he found it ſufficiently inherent in the brain. 
But ſhall we ſay that this cauſe, inhering in the bram, brought on fo great a 
difficulty of reſpiration, by giving riſe to a convulſion of the muſcles, or to 
a palſy? Some ſigns are not wanting, which might make us believe, that 
it ated by inducing a palſy. For if you believe, that the fibres of the lungs 
were reſolv'd ; you will eaſily conceive, that they could not have been able 
to expel the air, and for that reaſon, were found to be very turgid; and in 
like manner, why, when opium was given, the diſorder became more violent, 
and death follow'd, the fibres, doubtleſs, being more and more relax'd there. 
by: and it would ſeem, that if they had been diſtended by a convulſion, 
they muſt have reap'd advantage, rather than injury, from the adminiſtration 
of the opium, Nor was the external pain of his belly, and thorax, more 
the proof of a convulſion, than of laxity; the muſcles themſelves, doubtlefs, 
and the neighbouring parts, being relax d and diſtracted, by reaſon of their 
conſtant and violent exertions in a reſpiration of this kind. But whether it 
ſeems to you, that this queſtion ought to be determin'd, in this, or in any 
other manner; it cannot be debated, in regard to my obſervation, by reaſon 
of the ſame diſeas'd appearances being wanting: the obſeryation is as follows. 
8. A woman about forty years of age, the mother of children, whoſe diſ- 
orders of the left eye I have deſcrib'd to you, in a former letter (5), being 

ſuppos'd, (for certain reaſons which I could not learn, though I-enquir'd) 
by the phyficians who had attended her, to labour under an infarction of the 
lungs, having at length died in the hoſpital ; the pulſe having been, in the 
laſt days of her life, low, her face red, and having been attack'd with no 
delirium, and no ſoporific affection; was very accurately diſſected by me, 
about the beginning of April, in the year 1741, as I was at that time, ac- 
cording to my cuſtom, making many and various anatomical reſearches. 

In the abdomen we found nothing which was preternatural, if you except 
the left teſtis, and the fund of the uterus : for the firſt was diſtended with an 
internal hydatid, and equall'd the bigneſs of a cheſnut; and the latter, in 
a certain part of its internal anterior ſurface, and-in like manner, in another 
part of its poſterior ſurface, grew out into a ſubſtance, of a browniſh red 
colour, unequal on its ſuperficies, of a roundiſh circumference, and of a 
moderate height. The thorax contain d lungs that were entirely healthy and 
ſound, in their appearance, and the heart alſo. But the brain, if ever it did 
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in any caſe, ſhew'd all the veſſels that run through the pia mater to be turgid 
with blood; and a great quantity of blood was alſo in thoſe which paſs 
through the medullary ſubſtance. However, notwithſtanding the . 
was very lax, the cerebrum itſelf was not lax. | | 
9. It is ſurpriſing, that this woman was neither delirious, nor lethargic, 
as J ſaid, in the laſt days of her life. Could the reaſon of this be, that, be- 
fore the laſt diſorder, the veſſels of the brain had been accuſtom'd to be 
ſomewhat more diſtended than was natural? For in this manner you might 
account for both circumſtances, and underſtand why ſhe ſuffer'd leſs than 
others from the diſtenſion of the veſſels being encreas'd in the latter part of 
the diſeaſe ; and why from this diſtenſion, in the former part of her diſorder, 
which perhaps was greater at the origins of thoſe nerves that ſerve the organs 
of reſpiration, they, being more compreſs d than uſual, diſturb'd the functions 
of the lungs, juſt as if they had really been ſtuff d up with putuita. 

And do not ſay, that, if it had been thus, the woman would certainly 
have complain'd of her head more than her cheſt, or at leaſt equally as 
much; for ſhe might, or ſhe might not have complain'd, as I was of ne- 
ceſſity ignorant what complaints ſhe had been previouſly ſubje& to. I will 
tell you what was written by Valſalva, in a conſilium, or medical opinion, 
for a certain nobleman, who being well in his head, was firſt attack'd with 
convulſions in his teſtes, after that in the whole belly, as it were, and finall 
in his head. He affirm'd, for inſtance, that he had frequently found in thoſe 
caſes, by diſſection, that the of the convulſions was in the brain itſelf, 
although there had been no mark of this being affected, even at the time of 
the convulſions; and that the other parts which had been convuls'd, or af- 
fected with pain, he had found without the leaſt mark of injury, though he 
had examin'd them with the utmoſt care. To this he alſo added, that in 
caſes of wounds, threatening convulſions were frequently foretold, not by a 
preceding pain in them, but by a preceding pain in the pharynx (i); not- 
withſtanding it is very certain, that the cauſe of the pain, and convulſions, 
was not in the pharynx, but in the wounds: on which ſubject you may alſo 
ſee the obſervations of Wepfer (), even in the Sepulchretum. Wherefore, 
when reſpiration becomes difficult from a diſorder of the nerves, although it 
is then, indeed, more eaſily diſtifiguiſh'd, if, the ſigns of other cauſes being 
abſent, the head is affected; yet it ſometimes happens, that the diſorder is 
originally from the head, when that ſeems altogether uninjur'd. | 

10. However, it is alſo frequently evident, that in very acute pains the reſpi- 
ration may be diſturb'd, from the fault of the nerves, without having it in our 
power to lay any part of the diſorder to the charge of the brain. For we 
lee, that whatever part of the body is ſeiz'd upon by theſe pains, the reſpi- 
ration is immediately affected. Therefore, whether the nerves, which con- 
tribute to the buſineſs of reſpiration, or, in ſhort, thoſe which are connected 
with them, are very ſharply irritated, or preſs'd, or obſtructed, or internally 
perverted it is plain, that, from one or the other of theſe nerves, reſpiration 
may be injur'd. And the firſt, indeed, to omit the ancient experiments of 
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Galen, upon the coſtal nerves (I), and to attend only to the late experiments, 
which you have here in the Sepulchretum (n), made by Lower, on the phre- 
nics; and the firſt, I fay, that is, theſe phrenics, being incis'd, the ſame kind 
of reſpiration is immediately brought on, which we ſee in aſthmatic horſes : 
fo that Lower, with great propriety, accounted for this diſorder in horſes, 
from theſe nerves being diſtracted by the diaphragm's being too much de- 
reſs'd, and ſuffering © relaxation,” or © extenſion, beyond their proper tone.” 

t to what purpoſe is it to ſay any thing of the nerves that are connected with 
thoſe which ſerve to reſpiration ? ſince we ſee, almoſt every day, that when 
theſe are irritated, - they hurt reſpiration, as in hypochondriacal men, but till 
more in hyſterical women. And I have even ſhewn above (), from Ballo- 
nius, that he had explain'd an orthopncea, from the calculus of the kidneys, 
in the fame manner. But after Willis had purſu'd more at large the effects 
of convuls'd nerves, in any and all of the diſtant parts of the body, the 
oreateſt part of phyſicians not only began to follow this doctrine of his, when 
it was neceſſary they ſhould, but frequently even, entic'd by the facility and 
convenience of it, and ſometimes deceiv'd by the fallacious appearance of 
circumſtances, abus'd it to ſo great a degree, that even when diforders of 
the organs were not wanting, they accus'd nothing but convulſions, in many 
diſorders, eſpecially thoſe in which reſpiration was concern'd ; juſt in the ſame 
manner as the ancients, for the moſt part, accus'd vapours. And how eaſy 
it is to fall into this abuſe, unleſs we are very cautious, more than one hiſtory, 
in future letters, will ſhew (o). 

11. But now, in regard to the preſent hiſtory, after that the cauſe of the 
difficult reſpiration has been conſider'd in the head, it follows, that it muſt 
be equally conſider'd in the belly; and this I ſhall diſpatch in a few words, 
as it is a ſubject that has been much ſpoken of, even from the earlieſt times. 
For you ſee, that Galen is commended here in the Sepulchretum (p), as ex- 
preſsly teaching it, in certain affections of the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, or a 
part of the belly, which is connected with the organs of reſpiration. We 
{et aſide convulſions here, of which, and even thoſe that have their origin 
from a viſcus of the belly, I have already ſpoken ſufficiently above, when 
opportunity offer d. Let there be no convulſion in a hypochondriac man; 
only let the ſtomach, or the inteſtines neareſt to it, be turgid with fatus 
they will certainly be in, the way of the deſcending diaphragm, in the action 
of inſpiration. So in that aſthmatic matron, concerning whom is the hun- 
dred and forty-ſeventh obſervation of this ſection, they found that the lungs 
« were in very good condition; but that all the inteſtines,” and eſpecially 
the jejunum, were ſurpriſingly ** inflated and diſtended.” And the liver, 
being preternaturally increas'd, will not only be in the way of the deſcending 
diaphragm by its bulk, but alſo, by its weight, will be injurious to its aſcent; 
wherefore, it will be injurious both to inſpiration and exſpiration. Hence you 
have examples of a dyſpnœa, from the increaſe of bulk in the liver, in the 
ſame ſection (q) : nor are examples wanting of the ſame diſorder, from the 
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increas'd bulk of other viſcera of the abdomen, either of ſuch as are con- 
nected with the diaphragm, or only ſubje&ed thereto: amongſt which I par- 
ticularly remember one, that Albertini related to me, when I was a young 
man. | 

A certain perſon at Genoa was troubl'd with an aſthma, in regard to the 
cauſe of which his phyſician did not doubt, but it was contain'd in the cavity 
of the thorax. When Albertini, was conſulted, he ſuſpected that the cauſe 
rather lay hid in the abdomen, nor far from the diaphragm, by reaſon of a 
certain ſymptom in the ſtomach while he took food, or after taking it; for 
1 do not certainly remember the circumſtance. But this I remember, that 
the patient at length dying, an account of his diſſection was ſent by his 
Jearn'd and ingenious phyſician to Albertini, which prov'd his conjecture , 
for there was a diſeaſe in the pancreas, which had grown out into many 
tumours, reſembling ſo many apples, and even verging to the nature of 
a cancer. But Valſalva's obſervations, and mine, relative hereto, you wilt 
have on another occaſion ; becauſe, on account of other diſorders, beſides 
thoſe of reſpiration, it is better to reſerve them for another place; and among 
them you will have ſome, to which, by reaſon of an injury of the ſtomach, 
in appearance ſlight, a great difficulty of reſpiration was join'd. 

It will be ſufficient here to put you in mind of one thing; that, by reaſon 
of the common boundaries of the lower part of the thorax, and the upper 
part of the belly, not ſufficiently attended to by many phyſicians, ſome not 
rememb'ring, and others not being acquainted with them, they are uently 
not aware, Now high within the es which is the lower boundary of 
the cavity of the thorax, the upper part of the cavity of the abdomen, with 
its higheſt viſcera, penetrates; wherefore, it frequently happens, not only 
in other diſorders, but particularly in the diſorders of reſpiration, that the 
cauſe which really belongs to the belly, is wrongfully aſcrib'd to the thorax. 

12. But in the neck, although the cauſe of difficult reſpiration, conſiſting 
in the ſemi-obſtruftion, or compreſſion, of the trunk of the afpera arteria, 
is wont, for the moſt part, to be obvious, as when ſome things that are 
taken down do not enter the pharynx, but baute fall into the lary nx, 
or when ſome hard tumour grows near that tube, hiſtories of which kind are 
not wanting, in the Sepulchretum ; nevertheleſs, it ſometimes happens, that 

obſtruction, and in like manner, compreſſion, may lie hid, fo as:to be leſs di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the relation of the patient, or the inſpection of the phy- 
ſician, than from conjecture. And to this ſpecies belong the appearances 
formerly obſerv'd by the celebrated Fantonus (7), “ in the body of a man, 
where the arytenoid cartilages were ulcerated around, and their thickneſs 
* ſoincreas'd, that there was a very narrow paſſage remaining in the larynx, 
and the patient breath'd with great difficulty, though he liv'd a long time 
* in this way.” And to the ſame purpoſe are two not contemptible obſerva- 
tions; the one common to Valſalva and me, and the other proper to our 
Mediavia, The firſt of which was made upon that virgin, in whom I firſt 
ſaw the foramen of the hymen divided into two parts, by a kind of band, 
of the ſame ſubſtance ; ſuch a one as I know | have deſcrib'd in the Adver- 
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ſaria, from other obſervations that are afterwards added (5), and again taken 
notice of, together with the columnæ disjoin'd from the hymen, and thoſe 
carunculæ which ſome now call the pifiform caruncles; in ſuch a manner, 
however, that I am ignorant of having propos'd it as natural, or not wanting 
the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon, as the ſame perſons aſſert, and ſome other things 
allo, of which it is not a proper place to treat here. 


13. The virgin, therefore, of whom I have juſt ſpoken, being forty years 
of age, and having been for a long time aſthmatic, and having her voice, 
moreover, much diminiſh'd, was ſuppos'd by her phyſicians, beyond a doubt, 
to have a diſorder of the lungs, when the aſthma attacking her very vehe- 
mently, ſhe ſuddenly died, and was brought by the ſtudents into the ana- 
tomical theatre at Bologna, in the year 1704. The viſcera of the belly had 
nothing of a preternatural appearance, if you except the teſtes being a little 
larger than uſual, hard, white, and entirely ſchirrhous, and 2 ſome hy- 
datids lying upon them. But in the thorax, and the lungs themſelves, was 
no appearance of diſeaſe ; ſo that no body doubted, now, but the cauſe of 
the Gifeaſe would be found entirely within the cranium. Yet even there every 
thing was found to be in good condition. Every- one was aſtoniſh'd, who 
had diligently inſpected the, viſcera, as they were diſſected in their order, but 
ſtill more we, who had perform'd the diſſection; when I ſaid to Valſalva, let 
us alſo open the larynx, that we may ſee whether, perhaps, the cauſes of the 
voice being diminiſh'd, the aſthma, and death itſelf, might not he lurking 
there: for at that time the larynx was not open'd in the public demon- 
ſtrations, to ſhew the horizontal glottis, the ventricles, or ſinuſſes of the la- 
rynx, the arytenoid glands, and on Joints of the arytenoid cartilages, which 
1 had not yet diſcover'd, or reſtor d. Valſalva having conſented, I order'd 
the larynx to be look'd for among the parts that were not yet buried, . and to 
be t to me. And having cut it down, on the poſterior part, in a 
longitudinal direction, and laid it open by drawing the lips aſunder, what 
we enquir'd after was immediately manifeſt. For a pus of a white, degene- 
rating into a cineritious, colour, and of a pultice- like conſiſtence, form'd into 
the > Sic of a cork, entirely ſhut up the cavity of the larynx, that lies below 
the glottis; and in that place the coat inveſting the larynx was ulcerated, as 
it was in like manner, where it cover'd ſome of the neareſt annular cartilages 
of the trachea arteria, although here more ſlightly. And theſe things · being 
demonſtrated in the theatre, on the laſt day of public diſſection, gave great 
ſatisfaction to all who were preſent. | 

14. As I was afterwards conſidering from whence ſo great a quantity of 
pus of this kind could have been collected in that place, ſo as entirely to 
ſtop up the paſſage, I began to cut into many larynxes, and accurately examine 

them ; and ſeeing, not only the glands — lie thick beneath the internal 
coat, but alſo in the cavities of the ventricles, into which this coat is pro- 
duc'd, both glands of the ſame kind, and the inferior covering crus of the 
arytenoid glands, I readily conjectur'd, that in reſpect to the ulceration in 
the virgin I ſpoke off, as it was manifeſt beneath, ſo it might perhaps lie 
hid in the ventricles ; and that the pus in theſe might grow viſcid from ſtag- 
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nation, eſpecially when the body was compos'd to ſleep, and at length be- 
come very denſe, and afterwards be diſcharg'd in ſpeaking, and be added to 
that which flow'd down from the neighb'ring parietes of the larynx, and aſ- 
pera arteria; ſo, by more or leſs obſtructing the air, that it had made reſpi- 
ration more or leſs difficult, till it was at length diſcharg'd on both ſides, in 
ſuch a quantity, and with ſuch a denſity, from the ventricles, that it could 
not be diverted from thence, and thrown out by exſpiration: juſt as Ment- 
zelius ſaw it happen of a ſudden (7), from a ſmall portion of very thick pi- 
ruita; which was by chance harb'ring itlelf between the two firſt rings of the 
aſpera arteria, and thereby cloſely and firmly ſhutting” it up, in a girl, in 
other reſpects healthy, and in the vigour of life. But in the virgin at preſent 
in queſtion, who was neither young and in the bloom of life, nor healthy, 
the purulent ſpittings, the cough, and the ſenſe of erofion in the larynx, 
which I believe were not wanting, and the difficulty of reſpiration, together 
with the diminution of voice, which certainly were not wanting, belied an 
ulceration of the lungs : nor could any thing but an accurate enquiry into 
the other ſymptoms which ſhew the lungs to be affected, as for "inſtance, 
whether the matter which was thrown up was perceiv'd to aſcend from a 
pretty deep ſituation; whether there was a ſenſe of weight, or compreſſion, 
in the thorax ; whether lying on the back, or on the fide, was difficult; 
whether going up ſteep places was troubleſome ; and whatever other marks 
of this kind there may be, which ought to be attended to the more, the 
more they are in number; nor could any thing, I ſay, but the enquiry into 
theſe ſymptoms, and the abſence of them, together with a conſtant pain in 
the larynx, which had continu'd from the very beginning through the whole 
of the diſeaſe, incline the phyſician to conjecture that which was really the 
caſe ; although even then it was very difficult to conjecture what there had 
hitherto been no example of extant. | | : 

The firſt advantage, therefore, you will draw from the hiſtory J have 
given you, is to ſuſpect, that what has been once obſerv'd, may, perhaps, once 
again, and even frequently, happen, in patients of this kind; and in the ſe- 
cond place you will draw this advantage, not to be over-haſty in 83 
from the diſſections of dead bodies, that there was no cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
which came under the notice of the ſenſes, for which reaſon that is to be re- 
ferr'd to internal convulſions, or other affections of that kind, which may 
be owing to inviſible corpuſcles. And this without doubt would have been 
done, in the caſe in queſtion, if it had not by accident come into my mind, 
after having examin'd other parts, laſt of all to examine this little part, the 
larynx: and I would have you always take care, not to omit the inſpection 
of this part, when you would wiſh to explore the cauſes of diforder'd reſpi- 
ration, or ſudden death, which ſeem'd to have happen'd from ſuffocation. 
But now let us come to the other obſervation. | | 

15. A'woman of more than eighty years of age, had complain'd, already, 
for many days, of a difficulty of breathing, and ſwallowing, join'd with a 
heat of the fauces, when ſhe was at length receiv'd into the (hoſpital at Pa- 
dua. There ſhe was ſeiz'd with ſo violent a paroxyſm of difficult reſpiration, 
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that ſhe was almoſt kill'd thereby. She did, however, recover, and had an 
ill- melling pus mix'd with blood, diſcharg'd by ſpitting, in conſequence of 
the paroxyſm. As the woman not only pointed out the larynx, for the ſeat 
of che diſeaſe, but alſo drew it forwards, by laying hold of it with her fin- 
gers, and by that means fetch'd her breath ſomewhat more eaſily ; the fauces 
were inſpected ; and the uvula indeed, and the muſcular arches that aſcend 
up to it, ſeem'd to be driven backwards, ſo that the orifice of the pharynx, 
which opens into the mouth, ſeem'd much dilated, and thoſe parts were a 
little more red than uſual; but nothing elſe was to be ſeen. Thus for fifteen 
days, or more, the woman went on with thoſe ſpittings, and difficulty of 
breathing, till at length this difficulty encreaſing, and becoming more and 
more violent, ſhe was conſtrain'd, in ſpite of all remedies, to yield to her 
fate, which happen'd about the beginning of September, in the year 172g. 

The neck, in which it was evident, that the cauſe of the diſorder lay hid, 
was diſſected, and the cauſe was found to exiſt after this manner. On the 
back part of the aſpera arteria, at the diſtance of a finger's breadth below the 
cricoid-cartilage, a tumour had grown out to the bigneſs of half a walnut, 
preſſing upon the gula which lay behind it; bur ſtill more upon the trachea 
itſelf, ſo that the paſſage in this part was made extremely narrow, and con- 
| ſiſted only of a kind of oblong fiſſure, When this was dilated, the cavity 
of the tumour was found to be fill'd with a putrid matter, and contain'd 
within a kind of involucrum, internally hard, and externally made up of cer- 
tain granules like millet-ſeed, and of a yellowiſh colour. And of this ſame 
kind of granules conſiſted two glands alſo, ſituated near to the tumour ex- 
ternally, each of which was as big as a moderately-ſiz d pea; ſo that from 
one, like theſe, but more encreas d, it appear'd that the tumour was brought 
on. By carrying on the inciſion, from the œſophagus to the pharynx, this 
part was found to be very rugous internally, yet not ſo contracted, but that 
with the fingers it might be all laid ſmooth, and the pharynx, by this means, 
reduc'd to its proper ſiae and extenſion. 5 | 

16. The appearances found in the dead body very readily explain, of 
themſelves, what had been before obſerv'd in the living; as for inſtance, 
when ſhe was brought almoſt to death's door, by the tumour which was ex- 
ceedingly diſtended with pus, being juſt at the point of breaking; or when 
by drawing the aſpera arteria forwards with her fingers, ſhe by that means 
drew the tumour from the eſophagus, and even from the vertebræ, that 
preſs'd it back again upon the trachea, and thus caus'd it to preſs leſs upon 
the air- paſſage. | Th | | 

Yet perhaps you will aſk me two queſtions; one, why this tumour, al- 
though previouſly diminiſh'd, in its magnitude, by the diſcharge of the pus, 
thould be the occaſion of the woman's death? and the other, what theſe 
glands were, three of which, and one in particular, had been ſo much en- 
larg d? And the laſt of theſe circumſtances you will very well conceive of, 
i by taking the Adverſaria into your hands you inſpect what I formerly de- 
lerib'd (u), on the back of the aſpera arteria, and what I obſerv'd (x), in re- 
gard to thoſe glands ſometimes being tumefied, though in a leſs degree than 
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the largeſt that I have deſcrib'd in the preſent hiſtory. And the firſt of them 
you will aſcribe, partly to the matter at that time collected in the tumour, ard 
partly to that which had fall'n down from thence into the bronchia for the 
frſt, as was evidently ſeen, left a very narrow paſſage for the air, and the 
laſt, perhaps, being carried back thither by the expir'd air, made it, in the 
mean time, more narrow; ſo that the woman by age, diſeaſe, and the ſmall 
quantity of aliment, which by reaſon of the difficulty ſhe had in ſwallowing, 
ſhe was able to take, join'd with the difficulty of reſpiration, was — 
gradually to her end. However, from this very difficulty of ſwallowing, 
the pharynx having been for a long time almoſt unemploy'd, it may rea- 
ſonably ſeem, that it had contracted itſelf, internally, into wrinkles. And 
with this hiſtory you will join that, which Vitus Riedlinus (y) has related, 
« of a particle of grumous blood, that had acquir'd almoſt the hardneſs of 
« a ſtone, found near the aſpera arteria, and compreſſing it,” in an old man, 
who having had a terrible fall, a few years before, had firſt a pain of that 
part, from the very time he had fall'n, and always afterwards a difficult 
reſpiration. And from the tenour of both hiſtories, you will very eaſily 
agree with Gabrielius (z), who judg'd, that an orthopncea, join'd with a 
ſenſe of ſtrangulating matter, in the fauces, and an interception of the voice, 
which was critically folv'd, by the diſcharge of thirty worms, had been 
owing to thoſe worms diſtending the e and preſſing upon the 
trachea; eſpecially as in another, who had died ſuddenly from an orthopncea 
of the ſame kind, he had ſeen a great number of worms occupying the gula, 
and even the trachea that lay cloſe to it, into which they had made a way 
for themſelves by gnawing. Ry 
But although a preſſure from behind more readily and more effectually 
ſtreightens the trachea, inaſmuch as it is not defended on that ſurface by 
cartilages ; yet, if any very ſtrong preſſure happen on the fore-part, it may 
ſo conſtringe this tube, as to bring on a difficult reſpiration, and at length 
death itſelf ; as the ſarcoma obſerv'd by Vorwaltner (a), and “ the gland 
« thymus enlarg'd and filPd with chalky concretions,” remark'd by Chriſtian 
Vater (4): ſo that there was no occaſion to call in the aid of polypi of the 
heart, in order to explain the death of the child; ſince the, upper part 
of the ſternum did not ſuffer part of the thymus, nor yet that ſarcoma, 
Which was © in the neck under the ſternum,” to grow out forwards ; 
and ſo the increaſe of each of the tumours neceſſarily forc'd the trache 
towards the vertebræ, and at length ſhut up all agceſs to the air. . 
17. Hitherto I have written of the A. — producing difficult reſpiration 
which lie in the head, the neck, or the belly. Now let me add ſome things 
upon this ſubject, when the cauſe lies within the thorax itſelf? although, in- 
deed, thoſe obſervations which I juſt mention'd relate, in part, to the thorax, 
as two obſervations of Laubius do entirely ; the one of a vomica adhering 
to the poſterior part of the aſpera arteria, about the beginning of its diviſion, 
which had an acute and rough calculus included in it; the other of a large 
ſteatoma, wherein the trachea was comprehended : which obſervations, as 
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they contain other things worthy to be conſider'd, you will read in the Cen- 
turiæ (c) Cæſareæ N. C. Academia, For 1 am now in haſte to go on to the 
enquiry into theſe cauſes, which are inherent in the lungs themſelves. And 
no-body can, in the leaft, doubt, but that all things, which either too much 
compreſs, or ſtuff up, or render inflexible and rigid, the cells of the lungs, 
and the ſlender and ſmall canals, through which the air paſſes, muſt, at the 
fame time, be injurious to reſpiration. And they are too much compreſs'd, 
for inſtance, when the blood diſtends the veſſels that lie around theſe parts, 
either by being in too great a quantity, or _ too much rarefied, or, from 
any other obſtructing cauſe whatever, paſſes with difficulty through the lungs : 
the firſt of which happens in plethoric perſons, eſpecially when they go faler 
than uſual, and increaſe the motion of their blood; the ſecond in ardent 
fevers; and the third ſeems to have happen'd in a princeſs (d), who being 
ſeiz'd with a great difficulty of reſpiration, had the veſſels of her lungs 
« ſwell'd even to blackneſs.” 

And as to infarction, beſides the humours which are ſecreted from the 
bronchial glands, and are fometimes too viſcid, or in too great a quantity; 
a very fine duſt, which is continually drawn in with the air, as in the feather- 
dreſſer, of whom I ſpoke above (e), and ſtill more in cutters, maſons, and 
carvers of ſtone, whoſe lungs being very hard, when they were cut into, the 
knife ſeem'd to be drawn, as it were, through a heap of ſand,” as you 
will read in like manner in the Sepulchretum (F); 1 ſay, beſides the hu- 
mours of the part being vitiated, or increas'd, theſe or ſuch-like cauſes will 
contribute to up the lungs. And as theſe cauſes render the lungs hard, 
ſo they make them inflexible, and inexplicable, that is, incapable of dila- 
tation; the firſt of which is evidently injurious to exſpiration, and the other 
to inſpiration. 

18, But the ſame may alſo happen from cauſes that are generated within 
the lungs, as from thoſe that are generated on the outſide, and taken in 
- with the air; and theſe may be of ſuch a kind, as to ſtuff up the bronchia, 

at the ſame time, or not. For I have obſerv'd, as I purſu'd the bronchia 
in diſſections, that their cartilages ſometimes became bony, even hefore 
the perſon was far advanc'd in age. For that the lungs © grow hard, 
« and become eatthy,” in decrepid age, Ariſtotle knew (g); but Littre (5), 
and Vieuſſens (i), the firſt in a man of eighty years old, and the other in a 
matron ſome years older, have written, that ſome, or all, the annular carti- 
lages of the bronchia were become bony ; —_— neither of them has ex- 
preſsly told us, whether they meant, when they ſaid annuli, to have it un- 
derſtood, that theſe appearances were found deep within the lungs, I, how- 
ever, have ſeen it, and can ſtill ſhew it, even in the moſt internal parts of 
the lungs, where, in the place of every annulus, many little birs of cartilage 
are naturally connected together; although ſome of thoſe, who have very 
learnedly collected examples of all the parts of the human body that are 
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ſometimes found to become bony, have not only omitted to mention theſe, 
and the pleura, and the internal parts of the eye, which I have ſeen in ſome 
meaſure bony, (4), but even thoſe parts that are much more frequently to be 
met with in that ſtate; I mean, the cartilages of the trunk of the aſpera ar- 
teria. However, I ſnould hardly ſuppoſe, that what is quoted from our 
Columbus, here, in the Sepulchretum (0), is referable to my obſervation, but 
rather to the coats of the veſſels ; becauſe he ſays, that he had ſeen © bones, 
« of no inconſiderable ſize, in the lungs.” 
19. And that the bronchia may be, at the ſame time, render'd inflexible, 
and be ſtuff d up, from cauſes generated within the lungs, you will very 
eaſily conceive, if you do but recollect, that calculi are generated within 
the bronchia, I am not ignorant, indeed, that the bronchial glands ſome- 
times grow hard, like a calx, or gypſum, as well within the lungs, as with- 
out. Yet I believe that the ſame happens much more frequently from a 
tough humour, or pus, too long retain'd in the cells of the lungs; and in 
the ramifications of the bronchia, I know it for certain. And if you do but 
read, as I did lately, the greateſt part of the hiſtories, in which almoſt a 
hundred authors have deſcrib'd calculi, or tophi, that have been brought 
up by coughing, or found in the lungs, without doubt you will agree with 
me. You will ſee many pointed out by Rhodius (m), others by Henry Mei- 
bomius (x), others by Sachſius (o), the laſt but one of which, that you may 
not be detain'd by a typographical error, I would have you be inform'd, is 
one. of Paavius's: but, to omit others, you will ſee a great number in 
Scenck (p), who not only pointed out, before them, what he could at that 
time, but alſo deſcrib'd them. And although even ſome obſervations from 
Crucius, Blaſius, Saxonia, and Gendrotius, are transferr'd into this firſt ſection 
of the Sepulchretum, which, as far as I remember, are not pointed out by 
others; yet beſides thoſe, which, as they are giv'n without diſſections, do 
not belong to the preſent purpoſe, I have obſerv'd ſome, both in that and 
the following ſections of the Sepulchretum, to be omitted, which might have 
been taken from the writers juſt now commended, or from ſome of the vo- 
lumes of the Cæſarean Academy (3), at that time publiſh'd, and in like 
manner from others, as from Contulus (7), and ſtill more from Morton (5) ; 
not to ſay any thing of thoſe books which had not yet come out at that time, 
as the Centuriæ (t), and the Acta (u) of the ſame academy, the Commercium 
Litterarium (x), and others, | 

20. But as you are now, perhaps, without the greateſt part of them, and 
as the whole of the ſubject deſerves to be a little more accurately handl'd ; 
I will give you the chiet heads of the hiſtories that I have read over, the 
amount of which is as follows : 
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Since Ariſtotle (y) ſeem'd to have pointed out calculi, as frequently ob- 
ſerv'd in the lungs of victims, and Aretæus (z), and Galen (a), remark'd 
ſmall concretions, like hail-ſtones, cough'd up by men; Trallianus (5), and 
Paulus (c), were the firſt, as far as 1 know, who ſaw them thrown up, in- 
durated into true calculi. And our Curtius was the firſt, as far as I re- 
member at preſent, who found (d) a calculus in the lungs ; but whether three 
times, as ſome ſay, I do not remember, as I only remember to have read, 
te that he had ſeen, in a diſſected body, many little ſtones generated in the 
% Jungs, among which there was one that was almoſt as big as a pea.” 

Moreover, as to what relates to their number, Fernelius alſo found “ the 
« lungs (e) ſometimes ſtuff d up with them ;” and Geſner (F) has taken no- 
tice of © a great number” being found in a certain youth, Hildanus (g) 
« a very conſiderable number” in a woman, Huldenreichius () “ ſome 
« hundreds” in a ſtudent, and Raygerus (i) found them “ innumerable ” in 
another perſon; not to ſpeak of others, and thoſe even who have ſpoken of 
them being thrown up, of whom it is ſufficient to mention two, Hilda- 
nus (K), who has aſſerted, that an © infinite number“ were diſcharg'd from 
the lungs of a conſumprive patient; and Boerhaave (7), who has aſſerted, 
that four hundred” were diſcharg'd by Vaillant, and thoſe, to ſpeak alſo 
of magnitude, all very ſmall. But, from the magnitude of a millet-ſeed, 
they often grow to the ſize of a lentil, a pea, a vetch, or a bean: and even 
Benivenius (n), and our Prævotius (x), ſaw calculi, that had been cough'd 
up, the firſt of which was as big as a filbert-nut, and the other till bigger. 
And thoſe muſt have been very large which Koehlerus (o) ſaw, and wonder'd 
that they could have paſs'd through the rimula of the glottis, without cauſing 
inſtant ſuffocation ; and indeed they had hurt the trachea in their paſſage. 
Nor did I leſs wonder lately, when a carman, who came to aſk my advice 
for a dry cough, ſhew'd me a calculus, which was ſcarcely leſs than the ſtone 
of a moderately-ſiz'd peach, and which he had expectorated with great pain 
and difficulty; and two others of the bigneſs of a vetch, that he had diſ- 
charg'd ſince; and all of them from the right lobe of the lungs, for he had 
perceiv'd them to aſcend from thence. Yet that which 1s deſcrib'd by 
Oethæus (p) was ſo much bigger, as to equal the ſize of a walnut; and what 
makes it ſtill more admirable is, that it was expectorated by a girl of four- 
teen years of age, and without any evident injury being the conſequence 
thereof, if the phyſicians, however, have taken ſufficient care to guard them- 
ſelves againſt female fraud. But I can eaſily believe, that a calculus of the 
fame magnitude, was found within the lungs by Hildanus (), as alſo one of 
the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, by Contulus (7), although he has fooliſhly 
abus'd Malpight's figure of a frog's lungs, in which he would fain repreſent 
to us, a human calculus. | | 
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21. Yet he has ſome things which ought not to be paſs'd over, relating to 
the hardneſs of it, the marks, and method of cure, in an incipient calculus. 
For as theſe calculi, for the moſt part, are like the matter which concretes 
in the joints of arthritic patients, friable, light, like a pumice ſtone, chalky, 
and tophaceous, ſuch as I ſaw from the carman (5); and not frequently rather 
hard, immoderately hard, extremely hard, and ſcarcely more than once of 
the hardneſs of a flint, and of the weight of twenty grains; the calculus I 
ſpeak of, is ſaid to have been © hard and ſtreaky like marble, and very 
% heavy.” And as an aſthma and orthopncea are generally found to attend 
this diſeaſe, but ſtill more often, an obſtinate and long-continu'd cough, 
and that, unleſs an hæmoptoe, or conſumption, be join'd to it, dry, for it 
is very rarely, that there is no cough, as happen'd in the obſervation of Jo. 
Francus (2), when the lungs were filPd with little ſtones ; but it is ſtill: more 
extraordinary that a cough is not only not mention'd, but is expreſsly de- 
nied, at any time; not to ſpeak of it being denied, that another (/) had 
ever complain'd of any pain or difficulty of the lungs, in whom they were 
in like manner fill'd with calculi; however, not dried up, as in the former 
caſe, ſo that they may be ſuppos'd to have been leſs irritable) as the afore- 
mention'd ſymptoms, I ſay, are wont not ſeldom, or indeed generally to at- 
tend; Contulus relates, that this young man of his, on being attack'd with 
a violent cough, had a great quantity of the moſt limpid water diſcharg'd 
from his fauces, and became every day more and more emaciated, having a 
moſt acute pain in the middle of his cheſt, which alſo encreas'd daily, being 
obitinate and immoveable, as if from a nail which had been driven into that 
part, 1 am not ignorant, that he who I ſaid juſt now had never been troubPd 
with any cough, had however labour'd under a continual pain of the lungs, 
on the right ſide; and how long, and how great pains of the ſides he bore, 
whom I pointed out above (x) from Benivenius : and Morton (y) has even 
taught, which he confirms by producing hiſtories of caſes, that when with 
an hæmoptoe, a horrible pain of the cheſt, reſembling much a pleuritic, or 
peripneumonic complaint, happens about the beginning of a conſumption, 
we may with juſtice ſuſpect, that this diſorder is of the calculous kind. Bur 
he ſays, however, that the calculi, in theſe caſes, are form'd with angles, 
and ſharp points; and certainly even Paulus (z), in an hæmoptoic patient, 
who threw them up in a rough ſtate, and ſharp like the tribuli, (or iron 
ſpikes, arm'd with prickles, which were us'd by the ancients to annoy the 
enemy's horſe in battle) has mention'd a pain: but where the calculi are 
ſmooth, nor apt to lacerate, altho* they are ſometimes pretty large, Morton has 
aſſur'd us, that they produce no inconvenience, but a dry cough, and ſome 
heavineſs in the cheſt. But neither Francus, Benivenius, nor Contulus, ſay, 
that the calculi they had ſeen were furniſh'd with angles, and ſharp points 
for which 1cafon they brought on no ſpitting of blood; ſo that it is natural 
to imagine, they do not always produce the pain, by pricking, and lace- 
rating; but ſometimes by drawing the lungs, by their weight, aſunder from 
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the pleura, or mediaſtinum, to which they are perhaps connected, and at other 
times not even in this way, but otherwiſe. And that they have been ſometimes 
form'd for laceration, but in fact have not once lacerated, nor yet occaſion'd 
any pain, you will underſtand from what 1 ſhall preſently ſubjoin, when [ 
have pointed out what Contulus and others have remark'd concerning the 
method of cure. | 
When moſt of the phyſicians had order'd, that milk ſhould be given to 
that young man, in order to eaſe the pain, and to prevent his being emaci- 
ated; Albertus Fabrius, the ſame whom I have before, with great juſtice, 
.commended (a), very reſolutely diſſented from their opinion, inaſmuch as he 
was the only one, who gueſs'd at the real cauſe of the diſorder, and thought 
that the calculous concretions, in the lungs, might be encreas'd by the uſe 
of the milk: and in this opinion Morton (4) was afterwards, who, we ſee, 
for the ſame reaſon, did not permit a milk diet in a phthiſis, from calculous 
concretions in the lungs, unleſs upon the moſt urgent neceſſity : and indeed 
the man whoſe lungs 1 ſaid were found fill'd with ſmall ſtones, by Francus, 
was accuſtom'd to have ſuch a craving appetite, that he dfank it even in the 
Read of water, or beer. But the event prov'd the judgment of Fabrius. 
For the uſe of milk encreas'd the calculus, or at leaſt the pain, and haſten'd 
the patient's death: whereas in another young man, whole diſorder Fabrius, 
from the very ſame ſymptoms, attributed to the ſame cauſe, he ſucceeded 
ſo far by giving oil of almonds, and other remedies of that kind, even by 
way of linctus, inſtead of the milky diet, that the ſtone was cough'd up, 
the pain by degrees went away, and perfect health was reſtor d. So alſo 
Benivenius, by giving pectoral lenients, and mollifying the throat and aſpera 
arteria, ſaw that the calculus, which I have ſpoken of, was diſcharg'd ; and 
that all the pain, together with the dry cough, was remov'd. 

22. Wherefore, although when the calculi are even expectorated, patients 
of this kind periſh much more frequently than they recover, either becauſe 
they have not thrown up all of them, or becauſe they again generate others, 
or becauſe they receive great injuries from thence, while in the lungs, 
which bring them into conſumptions, or ſpittings of blood, from one or the 
other of which, they generally periſh, the ſoft lungs being, doubtleſs, eaſily 
injur'd, even from the very niſus, or efforts, made by them to get rid of the 
calculus, as Boerhaave has rightly taught (c); yet examples are not wanting, 
nor thoſe very rare, of perſons who have not only liv'd a long time, after 
diſcharging the calculi, as Petrus Borellus (d), Richafd Morton (e), Sebaſtian 
Roth (), and Jo. Francus Hildeſius (g), teſtify; but have even grown 
healthy and ſound, as ſome of theſe very perſons ſeem to have done, and 
others certainly did, of whom I ſpoke juſt now, and whom Trallianus (þ), 
Wierus (i), and Heſſus (4), mention; and he in particular who relates of 
himſelf, that he was reſtor'd to health, after travelling, without the uſe of 
any medicine, Oſwald Gabelchover (/). I omit others, and among theſe 
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Pechlinus (mn), and him whom I have mention'd to you before (=), Caſp. 
Deſid. Martinettus (o); the firſt of whom ſaw three calculi, that were cough'd 
up without any farther inconvenience, and the laſt two; by which diſ- 
charge the patient was entirely freed from the aſthmatic affections with which 
he had before been troubled. Yet I cannot omit Zacutus (p), and Georg. 
Wolfg. Wedelius (3). For both of them relate examples of thoſe being re- 
ſtor'd to health, who had even diſcharg'd ſharp and rough calculi from the 
lungs ; one, for inſtance, that was heavy, hard, and oblong, like the bone 
of the finger, and rough and in like manner, many, ſome of the bigneſs of 
a pea, and one of the bigneſs of a bean, and all of them with acute angles, 
and arm'd with three points: and they mention an orthopnœa indeed, that 
was brought on from the firft, and a dry cough; and from the others, a 
flight hæmoptoe, and cough, that had preceded the diſcharge z; but do not 
ſay a word of any pain. Mention of which you will not even find made by 
thoſe who have given you cafes, where death was brought on by rough cal- 
culi, beſides the other fymproms that had preceded the patient's death. For 
the colleague of Wierus (7) ſaw a little ſtone © unequal and rough,” Hil- 
danus, that great one which I ſpoke of (5), that was „rough on all ſides,” 
Raygerus (7) one “here and there ſharp,” Jo. Seb. Albrechtus (u) twenty, 
« extremely rough,” Jo. Phil. Wolfius (x) many more, all of a very rough 
« form,” that had either been cough'd up from the lungs, or were ſeen in 
their ſubſtance after death. But notwithſtanding every one of theſe authors 
mentions ſome complaint or-other in theſe patients, ſuch as phthiſis, cough, 
dyſpncea, hæmoptoe, aſthma, and hectic over, yet no one of them makes 
the leaſt mention of pain; ſo that it muſt have been ſlight, and not horrible 
(as Morton has deſcrib'd it (y)) although the calculi were not only form'd. 
for laceration ; but had even lacerated, in ſome, as the ſpitting of blood de- 
monſtrates. | . 

23. And, indeed, the blood is diſcharg'd, ſometimes, in ſo great a quan- 
tity, as to kill the patient, as it did that nobleman of whom Dodonzus (z 
relates, without mentioning any cough, or even pain, that he had often dif- 
charg'd a calculus, ** which, being generated in the extreme ramifications 
* of the aſpera arteria, reſembPFd the figure of the place, being oblong in 
« its form, round, and ſlender, with ſhort little branches here and there 
hanging to it.” On the contrary, another man (a) threw up no blood at 
all, who being troubPd with a flight dyſpnœa, but with no pain, had a great 
number of tophaccous concretions in each lobe of the lungs, „equal in 
« bigneſs to 2 large filberts, and having many ſharp hooks, which had 
<« fix'd themſelves into many branches of the bronchia:“ that is to ſay, 
«« Being ſoft in the beginning, they had taken on, by degrees, the internal 
figure of the canals that contain'd them, and fo had form'd hooks here 
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« and there, where a paſſage open'd from one canal into another.” Theſe 
things agree very well with the obſervation of Platerus (5), who related, 
« that he had frequently found, by diſſection, pulmonary calculi, at one 
time ſmooth, and at another time unequal, and form'd like tophaceous 
« concretions, into the ſhape of the veſſels.” 
- But now you ſee at length, after a long, but perhaps not uſeleſs, diſcourſe, 
on the ſubject of theſe calculi, that there is no doubt of what I advanc'd in 
the beginning of it, that calculi have been found, which have concreted in 
the bronchia. And that in the ſame bronchia, and in like manner in the 
cells, in which the laſt ramifications of the bronchia terminate, the greateſt 
part of thoſe I have mention'd have been alſo generated, and eſpecially of 
the very ſmall ones, may eaſily be believ'd, from the frequent diſcharge of 
them from the lungs, without being follow'd with blood and pus. But if 
the ſmall branches of the bronchia are beſet, here and there, with a matter 
which can ſo harden, you underſtand in what manner the lungs may become 
* Hlapideſcent,“ from an internal and inbred cauſe, and may © reſemble ſtony 
<* tophi, or a hard gypſeous matter,” ſuch, for inſtance, as are ſpoken of 
in the Sepulchretum (c). | | | 

24. Finally, not in this manner only, but in others alſo, the lungs may 
become hard, as when they are ſchirrhous, or, what is more rare, when they 
reſemble tendon or fleſh ; the latter of which changes in the lungs you have 
examples of, indeed, beſides that which you will have given on another oc- 
caſion (4), from Valſalva, in Franciſcus Sylvius (e), and Jo. Bapt. Fanto- 
nus (J); and examples of the firſt you will have from me in another place (g); 
or when they reſemble the very ſubſtance of boil'd liver itſelf: and when this 
is the caſe, it not only neceſſarily happens, that the bronchia are ſtuff d up, 
and render'd leſs flexible, but that they are at the ſame time greatly com- 
preſs d. Yet, as this ſtate of the lungs belongs to the ſection De peforis & 
laterum dolore, * Of pain in the breaſt and ſides,” I will put off my obſer- 
vations of this kind, till we come to that ſection (5). And as it would take 
up too much time here to produce obſervations relative to the other kinds 
of changes I have ſpoken of, it will be ſufficient to add one of topha- 
ceous lungs : which you will ſo much the more willingly receive, as it is 
not mine, but made by that very great anatomiſt and phyſician, Malpighi. 
For he, when Albertini, from whom I had the relation, was aſſiſtant- phy- 
ſician to the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte at Bologna, which office he 
diligently diſcharg'd, was accuſtom'd, if any obſcure diſeaſe happen'd, to 
go and fee the patient, on being aſk'd, and declare to Albertini what he 
thought of the caſe; as was done in that which I ſhall immediately ſubjoin. 

25. A woman, being affected with a very ſlight ſcabies, but a great con- 
ſumption of fleſh, was now and then troubl'd with a cough, which was never 
follow'd with any diſcharge of thick matter, but always with a difficulty of 
breathing; and whether ſhe lay on her back, or on her right, or her left 
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fide, it was not for that reaſon either increas'd, or diminiſh'd. With her neck 
erect, indeed, ſhe breath'd a little more eaſily ; but then there was a great 
ſenſe of weight, as it were, hanging from the fauces into the cavity of the 
thorax, and rend'ring the fauces narrow. It is probable, ſaid Malpighi, that 
this woman has her lungs, to uſe his own words, tariarizated. She havin 
died in this manner, and her cheſt being open'd, as ſoon as ever the Knife 
was impreſs'd upon her lungs, the craſhing of them, juſt as if any one had 
cut into ſandy concretions, evinc'd the truth of Malpighi's diagnoſis, which 
the continu'd diſſection alſo plainly confirm'd. 

26. It is not eaſy to ſay, with what admiration this diſſection was receiv'd 
by thoſe, who had before heard from Albertini the conjecture of Malpighi : 
to which he might have been led by very probable realons, when he atten- 
tively conſider'd the ſymptoms, being at the ſame time aſſiſted by his own 
obſervations, and the obſervations of others, in ſome meaſure, alſo. For 
it was then committed to print, that with tophaceous and gypſeous lungs, 
beſides a difficulty of breathing, a dry cough ”” had been join'd (i); as allo 
that a man, who had frequently cough'd up calculi, © had perceiv'd, in the 
« middle of his cheſt, the preſſure of a kind of weight (&) :” and even that 
in many who were us'd to complain of « a dry cough, and ſome kind of 
<« weight preſſing upon the breaſt,” as I hinted above (/), Morton found in 
their lungs © ſmooth cretaceous ſtones, in great number, and ſome of them 
« even pretty large.” 

I have borne it with great reluctance, when I have happen'd to light on 
lungs of this kind, that I could not know for certain, what ſymptoms, and 
of what kind, they had labour'd under when living; eſpecially in a man 
who was already growing old, the greateſt part of whoſe ſanguiferous veſſels 
being diligently examin'd, a little before the end of the public anatomical 
demonſtrations of the year 1729, I ſaw the left vertebral artery, riſing from 
the curvature of the aorta itſelf, between the carotid and ſubclavian of the 
ſame ſide. In him, one lobe of the lungs was tophaceous, and the right 
ventricle of the heart, with the annex'd auricle, entirely fill'd with poly- 
pous concretions, that were firm, hard, and in appearance fleſhy ; whereas 
the left auricle, and the ventricle ſtill more, contain'd nothing but a black 
and ſemi-concreted blood : and the veins, in like manner, were all greatly 
diſtended with blood ; whereas the arteries, in proportion to the ſtature of 
the man, ſeem'd to be rather contracted ; and the aorta, at its diviſion into 
the iliacs, and below that, ſhew'd, here and there, bony lamellæ; but above 
this diviſion was-not the leaſt appearance of that kind any-where. But, as I 
ſaid, I was entirely ignorant how he had been affected when living, and of 
what diſorder he had died. In the mean while, that you may be the leſs 
diſpleas'd at having fewer obſervations of Valſalva's and mine, than you 
might expect, in this letter, let me aſſure you, that you ſhall have many in 
the next, Farewel. * | | 
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LETTER the SIXTEENTH 


Treats of Reſpiration being injur'd from Cauſes within 
the Thorax, and principally from the Dropſy of the 
Thorax, and Pericardium. 


— 


1. TT follows now, according to the method I have laid down, that we 
| enquire, what cauſes, ſituated within the thorax, indeed, but on the 
outſide of the lungs, may prove injurious to reſpiration. The chief of theſe 
cauſes which occur relate, and that much more frequently than moſt perſons 
imagine, either to water being effus'd, or to the dilatation of the heart and 
the great veſſels. You will find many obſervations, here and there, in this 
firſt ſection of the ſecond book of the Sepulchretum Anatomicum, relating to 
each ſpecies of diſorder ; but a particular diſſection of neither. However, 
to me it ſeems to be more convenient, and more uſeful, if, by dividing our 
obſervations, I comprehend in this letter what relate to the dropſy of the 
thorax, and pericardium ; but reſerve what relate to the aneuriſm of the 
heart, and great artery, for the ſubject of my next letter. Wherefore, as 
to the firſt diviſion, there are theſe nine, which belong to it, from Valſalva. 

2. A woman, about two-and-twenty years of age, of a bad habit of body, 
thirſty, having a flight cough, and ſpitting up a kind of catarrhous matter, 
was married. Some days after the nuptials, ſhe was compell'd to take to 
her bed. Her pulie was quick, frequent, and low; her cough troubleſome, 
with but little expectoration; and her thirſt great. Her feet ſwell'd, and 
became cedematous ; and ſo much the more, as the diſorder became the more 
violent: and even now her face alſo, her arms, and her hands, were affected 
with the fame kind of ſwelling. There was a ſenſe of immoderate heat in the 
left part of the thorax ; ſometimes a tightneſs of the præcordia, and a diffi- 
cult reſpiration ; ſo that ſhe was oblig'd, as the diſorder increas'd, to breathe 
with her neck ere. Wherefore, ſhe died within a few days. | 

The abdomen, being open'd, was found to contain a little ſerum ; but all 
the viſcera were ſound, except that the ſpleen was bigger than it naturally 
ſhould be. The uterus, alſo, was diſſected; to fee if any mark of be- 
ginning conception might appear in her, as ſhe had been lately married. 
And, indeed, there were in the uterus two velicles, and a kind of unform'd 


* maſs. But this conſiſted of a mucous ſubſtance, to which another was join'd, 


of ſuch a colour, that it was not much unlike coagulated blood, and was 
entirely free, on all ſides, from the parietes of the uterus. On the contrary, 
the veſicles, one of which was of a magnitude equal to that of a ſmall lentil, 
and the other to that of a ſmall vetch, were ſo fix d to the ſides of the 
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uterus, that it was with difficulty they were pull'd aſunder. But they were 
furniſh'd with no ſanguiferous veſſels, nor did the included humour coagulate 
with the fire; whereas the ova, that is, the veſicles of the ovaries, conſiſting 
of a double membrane, not only have manifeſt ſanguiferous veſſels, but their 
included humour will coagulate with heat, and reſembles the white of an 
egg in its taſte, as was even obſerv'd in this very woman. Finally, the en- 
trance of both the Falloppian tubes into the uterus was entirely ſhut up, 

The thorax being open'd, the lungs, indeed, were found to be quite free 
from the pleura all round, but hard; fo that if the proper ſigns of a perip- 
neumony had preceded, they might ſeem to have labour'd under an inflam- 
mation. There was water in each cavity of the thorax, in ſo great a quan- 
tity, that a portion of it burſt forth on cutting through the ſternum. And 
the ſame kind of water was contain'd in the pericardium, to the quantity of 
about five ounces : but with this difference, however, that part of the fluid 
in the thorax, and part of that in the pericardium, being expos'd to the 
fire, the latter did not coagulate, though the former did. There was a po- 
lypous concretion in both the ventricles of the heart; but that in the right 
was largeſt, which not only was produc'd through the orifices of the veſſels, 
but was, particularly, much enlarg'd in the auricle. | — 

3. Whether the veſicles contain'd in the uterus were ovula of the ovaries, 
is not a queſtion to be diſputed of here; and ſtill leſs, whether that unform'd 
maſs was the beginning of conception, when both the tubes were entirely 
ſhut up. The water is what I principally attend to in this, and the fol- 
lowing obſervations, inaſmuch as it preſs'd all round upon the lungs, and 
for that reaſon reſiſted their eaſy and natural dilatation ; though I ſhall not 
neglect hereafter, on a proper occaſion, other circumſtances which relate to 
the ſame ſubject. 

4. A woman, about twenty- ſix years of age, who had been more than 
once pregnant, ſwell'd in her whole body ſlightly, but much more in the 
abdomen, after great uneaſineſs of mind. She alſo breath'd with great dif- 
ficulty, and with her neck erect, lay down on either fide laboriouſly, and 
felt a great weight in her thorax ; ſhe thirſted 2 till at length, her 
difficulty of reſpiration growing more violent, ſhe died. In the abdomen 
there was a little water ; but the ſtomach being very turgid, and the liver 
large, had driv'n the diaphragm ſo far upwards, that the cavity of the 
thorax was much lefſen'd thereby. However, the lymphæducts in the belly 
were turgid, and all the viſcera of that cavity were ſound, and natural, ex- 
cept the ovaries, which were indurated. The thorax was entirely full of 
water; the lungs were ſomething red, in ſome meaſure hard, and diſtin- 
guiſh'd with black ſpots, but in other reſpects ſound. The right ventricle 
of the heart contain'd a polypous concretion, and about this concretion 'was 
grumous blood; yet the blood in the left ventricle, and in all the veſſels, 
was fluid, 

5. As to what Valſalva left written, in the ſame manner as I have tranſ- 
lated, that ſhe who breath'd with great difficulty, and with her neck erect, 
lay down on neither ſide laboriouſly ; he either omitted there a negative, as 
ſometimes happens through haſte and careleſſneſs, by which we ſhould un- 
derſtand, that the patient could lie down on neither ſide without great dif- 
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ficulty and pain; or we muſt underſtand him in this manner, as if he would 
have ſaid, that had not the difficulty of breathing forbidden her, ſhe could 
have lain down on either fide for a little while, as perhaps the phyſicians, for 
experiment's ſake, had order'd her to do, inaſmuch as ſhe was not prevented 
on one ſide, or on the other, by any particular anxiety or preſſure, the tho- 
rax being equally full on both ſides. And as to his mentioning in this, and 
in ſome other obſervations of this kind, that the lymphæducts were turgid, 
I muſt ſuppoſe that this happen'd, either by reaſon of the ſerum being re- 
dundant in the blood, or from the compreſſion of thoſe ducts, or the ob- 
ſtructions thereof, in the moſt remote parts, which are ſometimes ſo great, 
that the thin coats of ſome of them burſt aſunder, and the water overflows 
the cavities of the body. You have in the Sepulchretum (a), the caſe of a 
young man deſcrib'd to you, who gave himſelf up to the care of Willis and 
Lower. This young man, after immoderate riding on horſeback, and other 
long-continu'd exerciſes of the body, having had ſuch a ſenſation, for ſome 
time, in the left part of his thorax, that could not have happen'd without 
an internal compreſſion, at length felt that ſome kind of veſſel was ruptur'd 
in the ſame place where he felt this compreſſion : „and from thence, for 
<« the ſpace of half an hour, in that 2 of the thorax, not only a dropping 
<« of a fluid was perceiv'd by himſelf, as if it fell from the top of the tho- 
« rax to the bottom, but even could be heard by thoſe who were near him,” 
- which is a circumſtance not very eaſy to be explain'd by thoſe who deny, 

that any ſpace lies vacant between the lungs and the parietes of the thorax; 
though it was at the ſame time certainly true, as was afterwards prov'd, not 
only by the fluctuation of water collected in that ſide, perceiv'd by himſelf 
and by others, very evidently,” during the agitation of the body, but 
alſo by the drawing off of the water by the means of a pipe, firſt, - which was 
introduc'd by the hands of the ſurgeon, and ever afterwards by the means 
of a foramen, that was open'd by nature, and kept open by art. 

6. A man who was near forty years of age, had labour'd under a ſlow 
fever for many weeks. To this was join'd a tumour of the feet, a dry cough, 
and dryneſs of the fauces. He breath'd very ſhort and quick, and with his 
neck erect: his pulſe was ſcarcely perceptible. He died ſuddenly. While 
the integuments of the abdomen were ſeparated from the muſcles beneath 
by the ſcalpel, a watry humour iſſu'd out from the left part of the umbilical 
region, Yet every thing was ſound in the belly, except the ſpleen, which 
was three times bigger than it is naturally. In both cavities of the thorax 
a limpid ſerum ſtagnated; which being preſerv'd in a glaſs veſſel, threw 
down a kind of ſediment, but in ſeparate portions, and quite to the bottom 
of the glaſs, yet ſhew'd nothing of the appearance that ſerum found in the 
thorax generally does; I mean, a kind of condens'd cloud ſwimming in the 
fluid The lungs were ſound, and altogether free and unconnected, unleſs 
that the inferior lobule of the left lobe was tied to the pleura, by a ſhort and 
ſlender connexion. The pericardium was dilated, and contain'd more than 
half a pint of limpid ſerum. The heart was enlarg'd, and in the right ven- 
tricle, particularly, was a lax polypous concretion ; which certainly is a cir- 


(a) 1. 2.8. 1. Schol. ad obſ. 75. 
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cumſtance very rare in the heart of thoſe who have water ſtagnating in their 
cavities. The thoracic duct, and the lymphæducts alſo in the belly, were 
ſo far become empty, that not the leaſt veſtige of them appear'd in any part. 

7. Here alſo, when Valſalva ſpeaks of the polypous concretion in the 
heart, he may perhaps ſeem to have omitted a negative particle by accident, 
and to have meant to ſay, that it was a circumſtance not very rare, fince, out 
of theſe nine obſervations on the hydrops thoracis, there are no more than 
two, in which he has remark'd it to be wanting. | 

But as to his obſerving the lymphæducts to be empty in this body, per- 
haps by this another cauſe is hinted at, which had produc'd the dropſy in 
this man, different from what had produc'd it in the woman laſt ſpoken of. 
Perhaps you will aſk me whether this cauſe was the rupture of thoſe ducts. 
For you are induc'd to ſuſpect this from their emptineſs, and from the effu- 
ſion of a limpid humour, which had but little ſediment, and alſo by the ob- 
ſervation of the younger Du Verney (4), on patients labouring under an 
aſcites, from whom, if the ſurgeon does not draw off a fluid much unlike 
this, the belly begins to ſwell again in a ſhort time, and ſcarcely any hope 
of life remains. But whether theſe things neceſſarily, or only probably, in- 
dicate a rupture of thoſe ducts, I think, can hardly be determin'd with ſafe- 
ty, in any caſe: for in this, if the emptyneſs of theſe ducts were a proof of 
their rupture, it would alſo prove, that wherever they are obſerv'd to be 
empty, the belly there muſt have been hydropic. However, the dropſy of 
the pericardium, join'd with this dropſy of the thorax, beſides the enlarg'd 
capacity of the heart, as in the woman who had been lately married (c), and 
the hardneſs of the lungs in the ſame, from which the ſecond was not en- 
tirely free (d), and whoſe diaphragm, beſides, was ſo greatly forc'd up by 
the viſcera that lay under it into the cavity of the thorax ; all theſe circum- 
ſtances, I ſay, will probably make an obſervation more agreeable to us, 
wherein nothing at. all is ſet forth that could be injurious to reſpiration, but 
the dropſy of the thorax, whereof we principally treat; and of this kind 
will the obſervation be which I immediately ſubjoin. 

8. An old woman of ſeventy had a difficulty of breathing, and could 
lie only on her back: ſhe had a ſlight cough, ſpat up a catarrhous matter, 
and was very thirſty : her pulſe was ſometimes ſcarcely perceptible: the right 
foot had an œdematous ſwelling upon it. Before ſhe died, ſhe threw up 
by vomiting, for a quarter of an hour together, a fluid of an æruginous co- 
lour. Her abdomen being open'd, the colon was found to inflect itſelf 
downwards, quite to the pubes, from the arch of it that lies under the ſto- 
mach, and from the pubes to be reflected upwards again, till it return'd to 
its uſual ſeat. The ſtomach contain'd a liquor, of the ſame kind with that 
which had been thrown up by vomiting; and in this liquor ſwam a concreted 
matter of the ſame colour. A portion of this fluid being ſet by, ſhew'd a 
kind of matter precipitated to the bottom on the day following. -But two: 
other portions having two different fluids mix'd with them, the one ſpirit of 
vitriol, and the other ſpirit of ſalt ammoniac, as they are call'd, ſhew'd at 


(5) Mem, de VPAcad. R. des Sc. A. 1703. (c) n 2. (4) n. 4. | 
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that time no change indeed; ſoon after, however, the firſt had a kind of 
ſediment in the bottom, and the ſecond none. In each cavity of the thorax 
ſerum ſtagnated to the quantity of three pints. Each lobe of the lungs 
was connected anteriorly to the pleura, In the right ventricle of the heart 
there was a {mall polypous concretion, which was alſo produc'd through the 
orifices of the veſſels. | ; E: 

9. If you ſet aſide the conſideration of the matter thrown up by vomiting, 
inaſmuch as it belongs to another place, the ſituation of the colon, which is 
leſs frequent indeed, but not very rare, and the connection of the lungs, and 
the 3 concretion, which are both of them very innocent here, as 1 
think ought to be obſerv'd, and are beyond doubt to be frequently met with, 
in thoſe who have had no difficulty of reſpiration ;” the water, which was ex- 
travaſated in the cavity of the thorax, will then remain, and be the only 
cauſe to which you can attribute the laborious breathing. And as you ob- 
ſerve this ſymptom, and the ſwelling of the feet, the thirſt, and the dryneſs 
of the fauces, in the three former hiſtories alſo; and in two of them a low- 
neſs of the pulſe, with a dry, or almoſt a dry cough, which may be com- 
par'd with this, that diſcharg'd nothing at laſt but a catarrhous matter; you 
may, I think, now ſuſpe& what ſymptoms might relate to the dropſy of 
the thorax, in thoſe three alſo, and what to other diſorders that were con- 
Join'd therewith. Which other diſorders, however, might in particular en- 
creaſe the difficulty of reſpiration ſo much, as to bring it to a perfect or- 
thopnœa. And for this reaſon you will not wonder, that the old woman 
could lie on her back; and as to her not being able to lie on either fide, this 
was owing to the water, which was equally collected in both cavities, but not 
fo as to fill either. And that you may the better underſtand this, and ſome 
other things which I have here hinted at, attend to the hiſtories that follow, 
and compare them with this and the former hiſtories. a 
10. A young woman having been long troubl'd with a cough, thirſt, and 

difficulty of breathing, was particularly oppreſs'd thereby, in the nights of 
the laſt days of her life. When ſhe cough'd, ſhe ſometimes brought up a 
catarrhous matter: ſhe couid not lie down on her left fide, by reaſon of the 
ſtreightneſs of the præcordia; for which reaſon ſhe lay on her right. Her 
feet were turgid with an cedematous tumour, her face and her belly were 
alſo ſwell'd, but the latter ſlightly only. About three days before death ſhe 
was in a manner lethargic, and had a heſitation in her ſpeech ; and the laſt 
two days her pulſe was entirely imperceptible. 

In the abdomen ſerum was effus'd to the quantity of three or four pints. 
The liver was paliſh, and the ſpleen ſmall; but. in other reſpects both of 
them ſound. Scarcely any traces of the lymphatic veſſels ed in the 
abdomen. In both the cavities of the thorax the lungs were found ; in the 
left loofe and free, but in the right cloſely adhering to the pleura: again, in 
the left, was a ſmall quantity of ſerum; but in the right, whatever ſpace 
was left vacant between the pleura and the lungs, was fill'd up with a yellow 
ferum. In the ventricles of the heart, was a fluid blood, without any ſign 
of a polypous concretion. Finally, in the head was a ſound brain, except 


that the lateral ventricles contain'd ſome ſerum, and that ſlightly ting'd with 


blood. This ſerum being put upon the fire, thiew down a thick matter — 
t 


* 
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the bottom of the veſſel, and itſelf all evaporated into the air. And as to 
the ſerum which I ſaid was in the abdomen, and in like manner, in the 
right cavity of the thorax, that was firſt made turbid from the fire, then by 
degrees evaporated, but eſpecially what had been contain'd in the thorax, 
for it left nothing behind it but a ſomewhat glutinous pellicle; the ſame was 
alſo left by the other, but together with ſome remaining fluid. 
11. Omitting what relates to the ſoporific diſorder, which I have treated 
of elſewhere, and the cauſe of which, in this caſe, you ſee was ſerum alſo, 
that had been lately extravaſated in the brain (nor is it to be wonder'd at in 
ſuch a body) ; and even omitting what belongs to the other ſymptoms, which 
you may eaſily compare with the preceding, and find to be the ſame ; I will 
not omit two things, which relate to the difficult reſpiration : one, that the 
woman could not lie on the left fide, inaſmuch as ſhe carried on reſpiration 
chiefly with that' lobe of the lungs, in conſequence of the right fide being 
quite full of water; wherefore, if the water of the right ſide, lying upon 
the mediaſtinum, preſs'd it in upon the left cavity of the thorax, which was 
already, of uſelf, not altogether free from ſerum, and at other times always 
leſs than the right, ſhe would naturally be troubPd with a tightneſs of the 
præcordia by reaſon of reſpiration being more impeded : and the other is, 
that her reſpiration was, particularly, more difficult in the night, But if 
this were really the pathognomonic ſymptom, as we commonly ſpeak, of the 
droply in the thorax, you ought to wonder, that in_ſo many other obſer- 
vations of Valfalva's, and of mine, it was wanting, rather than that it is. 
mention'd here. Yet you will ſee many phyſicians collectedly mention'd by 
the celebrated Reimannus (e), and thoſe excellent phyſicians too, who have 
aſſerted this doctrine. But the firſt of them was Carolus Piſo, as the Sepul- 
chretum itſelf (F) will ſnew, and others have confirm'd it by their obſer- 
vations ſince his time, as related in the ſame place (g). Nor, indeed, can 
it be denied, if to other ſymptoms this is added, that a more increas'd dif- 


ficulty of breathing awakes the patient ſuddenly from his firſt fleep, it is 


often a true conjecture, that the patient labours under a dropſy of the thorax, 
either becauſe the blood, being rarefied by the heat of the bed, does not 
find ſufficient room to paſs through the lungs that are compreſs'd by the 
water, as Willis (Y) has hinted, or rather from ſome other cauſe; for it is 
not water alone that can compreſs the lungs, or contract the ſanguiferous 
veſſels that paſs through them: although it is probable, if you take the 
caſes in general, that Willis had well explain'd the ſubject, as Reimannus, 
whom I ſpoke in commendation of above, has obſerv'd, that nearly the ſame 
thing happens in other diſeaſes (i): in which diſeaſes, I obſerve,” that the lungs 
may be preſs'd upon, and the paſſages of the blood through them conſtring'd; 
ſo that this fluid being rarefied from the warmth of the bed, in the fame 
manner as from the exerciſe of the body, it is not able to find its paſſage 


through the lungs, eſpecially in that ſituation of body. But if the preſſing 


or conſtringing cauſe, or if the ſtreighten'd paſſages of the blood, or, finally, 


(e) AR, N. C. Tom. 1. Obſ. 170. (5% Ibid. Schol. ad Obſ. 76. 
(Cf) L. 2. S. 1. Schoh, ad Obſ. 137. (i) Obſ. 170. cit. 
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if the blood that is about to paſs through them; I ſay, if all theſe circum- 
ſtances, or the greateſt part of them, are not diſpos'd in ſuch a manner as 
to have thoſe conſequences, the patient will not only not be rous'd, in the 
firſt hours of his ſleep, by the inſtant danger of ſuffocation in thoſe diſorders 
merely, but not even in the dropſy of the thorax. Wherefore, you perceive, 
that the celebrated Hel wick (æ) has rightly admoniſh'd us, how far it by no 
means follow'd, that the patient did not labour under a dropſy of the thorax, 
becauſe he was not thus rous'd. And, indeed, to the obſervations which he 
points out, others may be added, and eſpecially of a young and noble lady (0), 
whoſe << ſlecp was very long, and continu'd till late in the morning ;” and 
of a Poliſh ſenator (n), who © had no interruption of his ſleep, with a dan- 
«.ocer of ſuffocation ;” and yet a large quantity of water was found in the 
thorax of each of them. by: | 

Lou perceive alſo, as the ſame Helwichius did not doubt, on the other 
hand (u), that thoſe who had this interruption did really labour under a 
dropſy of the thorax ; you perceive, I ſay, that he ſeems to have alcrib'd 
more than is juſt to a great number of obſervations, as I hinted above, which 
he alſo confirms by his own, made on a certain matron, and one likewiſe 
made on a matron by others; and you may alſo confirm by ſtill other obſer- 
vations, and by thoſe in particular which were made by the uncle of our 
Valiſneri (o) on a dyer, and by the illuſtrious Buchnerus (p) on a certain 
man : but theſe, ſuch as, though they are true, do not prevent thoſe which 
Reimannus has oppos'd to them from being equally true, and eſpecially the 
_ obſervation which carried that moſt experienc'd phyſician, Jo. Jacob. Vi- 
carius () ſo far, that from this ſymptom, in particular, he believ'd he could 
% ſwear, that the patient infallibly labour'd under a dropſy of the thorax ;” 
yet in the thorax of this very patient, when open'd after death, did he 
* find not the leaſt drachm of ſerum, or water,” either in the left, or the 
right cavity; upon which he cried out, with an ingenuouſneſs never ſuffi- 
- Ciently to be commended, and full of wonder, Oh how fallacious ſome- 
« times are diagnoſtics!” It does not however eſcape me, what exception 
he afterwards thought of, to wit, that this ſymptom was not to be depended 
upon, unleſs the feet ſwell'd after it, and not before it ; nor how ingeniouſly 
others have ſtudied to invalidate this obſervation, and others that have been 
objected to them, by Reimannus. But I neither ſee that this exception is at 
all a natural conſequence, nor is it my intention, nor is there any neceſſity, 
to make the controverſies of other perſons mine, by examining that excep- 
tion, or others, and others after that, ſince the very number of theſe excep- 
tions ſufficiently ſhews, how often, and how eaſily, the ſymptom we ſpeak 
of, or if you would rather have it ſo, the ſimilitude of that ſymptom, can 
deceive even the beſt phyſicians ; ſo that they think in diſeaſes of the lungs, 
heart, aorta, and pericardium, and in ſpaſmodic ſuffocations, which I have 
more than once ſeen return exactly at the ſame hour, and not only within 


(4) Eph. N. C. Cent. 10. obſ. 32. (a) cit. obſ. 32. 
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the pretty neg . ſpace of one, two, or three hours, after the firſt fleep, that 
they are not t diſorders in reality, but that there is water in one, or in 
both the cavities of the thorax. Wherefore, neither this ſymptom will be: 
of itſelf, and without frequent hefitation, the moſt characteriſtic mark of the 
diſeaſe, ſince it ſometimes appears in others alſo, and ſince it is even not very 
ſeldom wanting in thoſe, who have appear'd after death to have labour d under 
this diſeaſe, as the obſervations of Valſalva, and mine, teſtify. However, 
it is not to-be deſpis'd, if it be join'd, as I ſaid, to other figns, by which it 
is generally moſt evidently indicated that water is collected in the cavity of 
the thorax. = Oi 
12. A woman, of ſeventy years of age, of a ſanguineous temperament, 
and fat, while ſhe was conſtantly _— upon her fon, who had a pleuritic 
fever, being ſeiz'd with a pleuriſy herſelf, got. rid of it after many days, 
without any expectoration of matter. But a ſenſe of great oppreſſion, in the 
left part of the thorax, immediately ſucceeded to the pleuriſy; fo that fhe 
could not breathe in bed, unleſs ſhe lay on her right ſide. She ſpat up a 
catarrhous matter, was extremely thirſty, and had a ſwelling in her lower 
limbs. To theſe diſorders, about four months after, was added a violent 
diarrhea, which was troubleſome to her, frequently, every day, and laſted 
for three months. In all this ſpace of time, a fever return'd at a certain 
period, with cold, heat, and pain of the head. All theſe ſymptoms con- 
tinuing, ſhe died at the end of the ſeventh month from the beginning of 
the Jifoeder, | 
The beily being open'd, the liver was of a ſomewhat cineritious colour, 
but in other reſpects found. The remaining viſcera were alſo ſound, except 
that, in the pancreas, an artery was found to have acquir'd a bony hardneſs, 
in the beginning of which even concreted blood itſelf was contain'd, and 
after that the fibrous ſubſtance of the blood only condens'd. In the right 
cavity of the thorax was no diſorder at all: but the left was full of water, 
in which ſome kind of filaments, as it were, ſwam. Yet the lungs in that 
water were unhurt, only a little flaccid. In the right ventricle of the heart 
was a large polypous concretion, which extended itſelf from thence into the 
vena cava. | 5 
13. That an empyema did not ſucceed to the pleuriſy, not only other 
things ſhew you, but the great quantity of water, with filaments of that kind, 
which are us'd to be found in the thorax, after great inflammations of this 
cavity, when I ſhall treat of thoſe inflammations, will' confirm. And thar 
the fibrous ſubſtance of the blood, confin'd in any artery, as it was in that 
bony one, would be ſo condens'd, as at length to ſhut up the paſſage of the 
blood, which follows from behind, is what was taught in former years, by 
the celebrated ſurgeon Petit (r). But why the woman did not lie on that 
ſide which was full of water, contrary to what happen'd in the woman 1 
ſpoke of a little before (5), and contrary to what generally happens, may per- 
haps be accounted for, from the mediaſtinum being here more able to reſiſt 
the weight of incumbent water, or at leaſt from the oppolite fide being able, 
as it was entirely free from ſerum, to bear the diminution of its cavity, 
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that was made by the incumbent water ; which could not be endut'd in the 
former woman, inaſmuch as the oppoſite cavity was itſelf, in ſome meaſure, 
taken up by water of its own. | 
14. A woman of fifty years of age, of a thin habit, and a pale colour, having 
labour'd under a dyſpnœa, for a year, and the diſorder encreaſing upon her, 
was receiv'd, at length, into the hoſpital of St. Mary de Vita, at Bologna. Her 
reſpiration was extremely laborious, her thirſt great, her pulſe moderately 
quick and ſmall; which faultering more and more every day, ſhe died. The 
viſcera of the belly were all extremely natural and found. - In the left cavity 
of the thorax alſo the lungs were ſound, and every where free from the 
ribs; but ſwam in a pint and half of faltiſh water. And the right lobe of 
the lungs adher'd ſo cloſely to the pleura, as to be one continu'd body with 
it: wherefore, no water was ſeen on that ſide ; except that a little ſerum 
flow'd out from the lower part of the lungs, when lacerated, by dividing it 
with the knife from the pleura. In the heart were three polypous concretions, 
reſembling condens'd mucus, both in colour and conſiſtence; and in the 
veins was found a thick and viſcid blood, | 

15. What ſhall we ſay was the cauſe, why ſo little ſerum, if you compare 
it with the former hiſtories, and that in one cavity of the thorax only, ſhould 
render the reſpiration ſo extremely laborious? Was it becauſe the ſerum, 
being impregnated with ſaline particles, did not ſo much preſs upon the 
lungs by its quantity, as it conſtring'd by irritating them, now and then, 
with a kind of ſpiculæ, as it were? You know, that Albertini (7) taught 
this doctrine in dependance upon his own obſervations, and explain'd, by the 
irritation of ſalts of this kind, a difficult reſpiration from extravaſated ſerum, 
« not in great quantity, but turbid, and intenſely yellow.” Such as this, 
indeed, is not deſcrib'd in the preſent hiſtory ; but it is ſaid to be “ falriſh,” 
which was not obſerv'd in any of the others. 

Perhaps you expect I ſhould here add that very cloſe coheſion between 
one lobe of the lungs and the pleura, to aſſiſt in accounting for the difficult 
reſpiration. But how great controverſies there are about the noxiouſneſs, or 
innocence, of this kind of coheſion, you may even know from looking into 
the Sepulchretum. For. Hippocrates, or, if you pleaſe, the author of the 
ſecond book De morbis (u), call'd it, as interpreted by Salius, “ a prolapſus 
of the lungs in the ſide,” and from thence accounted for difficult reſpi- 
ration. Nor did he ſuppoſe it to be owing to a wound only, inflited by the 
ſargeon, in order to extract pus; but it is ſaid to ariſe from an internal cauſe 
alſo, both there, and in the book De locis, where it is expreſsly written, that 
the lungs, being dried, adhere ” to the moiſt pleura, and make a dry 
pleuriſy : which Boerhaave (x) taught nearly in the ſame manner, though in 
ſome. meaſure inverted, when he ſays, where the ſeat of the pleuriſy was, 
there the pleura was render'd imperſpirable, and adher'd to the lungs of 
« the ſame ſide Moreover, others have follow'd Hippocrates, explaining 
this adheſion, indeed, in a different way, that is, from © a viſcid ” ſerum 
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« tranſuding ” from the diſeas'd lungs, and, by reaſon of reſpiration 
te being impeded, acting the part of a gluten in the cheſt, from reſt and 
« compreſſion ();“ or © when the lungs grow out into a great bulk, by 
« reaſon of a catarrhous matter being imbib'd, and are thus ſcarcely mov'd(z):" 
but, nevertheleſs, accounting for the difficulty of reſpiration, with which they 
were troubl'd, when living, from this coheſion found in their bodies after 
death. On the contrary, others deny, that this diſorder can be accounted for 
from thence, and produce not only their own obſervations, but thoſe of their 
adverſaries ; ſince the ſame perſon, who had juſt ſaid, that he found the cauſe 
of an aſthma, of many years continuance, to be an extenſive adheſion of the 
Jungs to the ribs (a), immediately confeſſes, that the lungs were con- 
« nected in the ſame manner ” in a man, who © had been nevertheleſs an ex- 
« cellent runner, and, therefore, that an adheſion of this kind did not of 
« nectſſity bring on an aſthma,” And ſimilar to this, are ſo many obſerva- 
tions, both of others, and of mine, that I think there is no occaſion to give 
many inſtances of what is commonly known. And, indeed, the lungs are 
found to be ſometimes connected, not only. all roynd to the ribs very — 
but alſo to the diaphragm, and mediaſtinum, without any previous difficulty 
of breathing; as the oblervation in the additamenta to the Sepulchretum (8), 
which is Diemerbroeck's (c), and under number twenty-four, will ſnew. And 
leſs large coheſions, ſuch as inſtances are produc'd of, in the ſame obſervation, 
have occurr'd ſo often, and in ſo great a number, to former anatomiſts, that 
ſome of them have thought they were agreeable to the intentions of nature, 
and uſeful to man (4). . | 3871 
16. In this ſo great diſſenſion of very great men, it is not an eaſy matter 
to reconcile their opinions. For what you ſee advanc'd by ſome, that a lax 
and rare adheſion is not injurious to reſpiration (e), but that it is injurious, 
if it be very cloſe, and on all ſides, or extended to great tracts; this, in fact, 
by no means anſwers to the obſervations that were a little before pointed out. 
Nor becauſe to the argument of thoſe who deny, that they are injurious to 
reſpiration, becauſe the lungs certainly mult * in inſpiration ” follow © the 
motion of the dilated cheſt, and be ſtreighten'd in expiration in proportion 
* thereto (f),” another kind of argument is objected by a great man, that, 
* 1n an extenſive adheſion of the lungs to the pleura, the lungs cannot de- 
« ſcend, and follow the diaphragm, when the cheſt is dilated,” can any one 
from hence bring about a reconciliation, by affirming that reſpiration is hurt 
only from the adheſion of the lungs to the ribs, but not from the adheſion of 
them to the ribs and diaphragm at the ſame time. I ſay, can the diſpute be 
thus compromis'd? Certainly, by no means. For, to omit other things, 
you have ſeen, in one of the obſervations which have been mention'd, that 
there was a coheſion with the ribs only, and yet reſpiration was unhurt : to 
which you will find many obſervations ſimilar, and in particular two of the 
celebrated Hahnius (g), and that, in like manner, which was made formerly 
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by Piccolhominus (5), on an acquaintance of his, „of the whole lobe of 
the lungs very tenaciouſly adhering to the ribs all round, although in him 
<« there had been no difficulty of reſpiration.” : 
How is ſit then? I certainly cannot deny what I, for the moſt part, find, 
promiſcuouſly, in the diſſections both of men and women, by whatſoever 
diſeaſe they have been taken off, and what every-body ſees almoſt every year, 
when I demonſtrate the viſcera in their natural ſituations, in the theatre; I 
mean, that the lungs are more or leſs connected to the parietes of the thorax : 
ſo that, as Diemerbroeck (i) has afferted, it was common “ almoſt to the 
third part of mankind,” and Tulpius (c), “that the lungs were quite free 
ein few bodies,” I confeſs, that my obſervations come nearer to thoſe of 
the latter, than of the former, when taken all together. Shall we then ſay, 
that few men have a freedom of reſpiration ? I, perhaps, ſhall not even ſay 
that which ſome have ſaid, that few have a very eaſy reſpiration, when they 
have acknowledg'd, that this adhefion is, almoſt perpetually, found in adults, 
And yet I am not, for that reaſon; on the ſide of the queſtion with thoſe, 
who have ſuppos'd it to be a natural connexion; as I well remember, that 
out of ſo many fœtuſſes which I have diſſected, I have not obſerv'd in more 
than one a connexion of that kind (although Diemerbroeck (/) does not ſeem 
to have believ'd, that any one was born with it“); nor am leſs conſcious, 
that it is ſo rarely found in animals who come near to us in their ſtructure, 
that if at any time a ſomewhat large adhefion occurs, they © are ſuſpected of 
« diſeaſe.” But as it is not from nature, fo neither is it ſcarcely ever but 
from diſeaſe, as the ſame Diemerbroeck thought, for inſtance, ** from the 
er pleuriſy, the peripneumony, or any other ſimilar diſorder, attended with 
<« ulceration.“ Nor is it credible, and I even know it to be frequently 
not true, that, if you except a few, all other men have been troubl'd with 
diſorders of this kind: but it is a much more probable conjecture, which I 
remember the celebrated Vernoius formerly wrote to me, that this ap nce 
being common to men alone, and almoſt to all men, but not to their fœtuſſes, 
ariſes, perhaps, from the action of laughing, which is common to them alone, 
after they are born. But from what cauſe ſoever that is, which, (ſetting aſide 
thoſe, in whom it cannot be denied but it may have happen'd from diſeaſe) 
I ſay, from whatſoever cauſe that is in others, which, it is certain, generally 
does happen, though it is uncertain in what part chiefly, and how extenſively 
it may happen, as our Columbus has rightly admoniſh'd from hence (m), that 
a man * may labour under a wound penetrating into the thorax, nor yet the 
« wound be feen to breathe;” ſo, for this very reaſon, thoſe ſurgeons act 
prudently, who perform the perforation of the pleura with the finger rather 
than with the knife. | 
But to return at length to that which you expect: When the foregoing 
injury of reſpiration is accounted for from the adheſion found in the lungs, 
I have a vehement ſuſpicion, either that ſome cauſe, out of ſo many which can 
really injure it, was not properly attended to; or, if there was, in fact, no 
) L. 4. Anat. Præl. Lect. 8. (L) Vid. Schol. ad cit. Obſ. 24. 
(i) Obſ. 24. cit. in fin. n. 15. (n) Vid. Schol. ad 5 9. Obſ. 64. cit. ad n. 
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other cauſe any where to be found, that it might have lain hid in that very 
ſurface of the lungs, which was connected to the pleura : let us ſuppoſe, for 
' inſtance, ſome criſpature that reſiſts the ſpeedy tranſit of the humours, ſo 
that the nerves may be thence irritated, and diſturb the internal offices of 
the lungs: which, if you conſider the different nature of the humours, and 
diſpoſition of the nerves, in different perſons, will, perhaps, not altogether 
diſpleaſe you, or will ſtir you up to think of ſome other reaſons, which may 
be more ſatisfactory to you, and of conſequence to me. | 

17. A virgin of fifteen years of age, was troubl'd with an acute fever, 
and, particularly, with a dreadful pain of her head; for all her other ſymp- 
roms were mild. About the tenth day the fever ſeem'd to remit. But after 
a few days, a great thirſt, a laborious reſpiration, and a pain in the left part 
of the thorax, were added to the fever. The two laſt-mention'd ſymptoms 
growing more violent within a few days, being perfectly in her ſenſes, and 
having the free uſe of her ſpeech, ſhe died, contrary to the expeCtation of 
thoſe who were about her. The thorax being open'd, the lungs were indeed 
ſound ; but the left cavity of the thorax was found to be full of ſerum, not 
much unlike the urine of horſes, in which ſome concretions ſwam, that re- 
ſembl'd the white of an egg. In the right cavity alſo was ſerum, though 
in very little quantity. But in the pericardium was ſuch a quantity, that 
it fill'd the whole cavity, and was more thick, than that which had been ſeen 
in the thorax and as the external ſurface of the heart was ſlightly eroded, 
it might perhaps be conjeur'd, that this had happen'd from the fame ſerum. 
The polypous concretions in the ventricles of the heart, in ſome meaſure re- 
— a condens'd mucus: but that was the greateſt which was in the left 
ventricle. | I la: 

18, That a fever of this kind ſeem'd to remit, without any excretion of 
the matter, which had given riſe to it, was violently to be ſuſpected; and 
indeed this had pour'd itſelf out into the cavities of the thorax and pericar- 
dium, endow'd with that acrimony which a dreadful pain of the head firſt, 
and after that of the left part of the thorax, had indicated, and the eroſion 
of the heart had confirm'd. But as this cauſe of the fever had been diverted 
from the head to the thorax and the heart, it is not to be wonder'd at if 
the tongue and the ſenſes were free, and their uſe perfect to the laſt, and if 
death came on ſooner than it generally does in a dropſy, and ſooner than the 
perſons who were about the patient expected it; although dropſies * ariſing 
after acute diſorders,” as we have it in the Prænotiones (n), © are all bad. 
For they do not free the patient from the fever, .and are very painful and 
* mortal.” But as to thoſe concretions in the extravaſated ſerum, which 
Valſalva liken'd to the white of an egg; this muſt be underſtood of the white 
of an egg condens'd, and harden'd in warm water, as he declares in another 
obſervation (o). Laſt of all, as to what relates to the dropſy of the pericar- 
dium, mention'd above alſo in ſome hiſtories, we will conſider it preſently 
by itſelf, when I ſhall have given the hiſtory of the diſeaſe and diſſection of 
another virgin, - 
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19. A virgin, about two-and-twenty years of age, was not able to breathe, 

unleſs with her neck erect; ſhe had a great thirſt, and a conſiderable cough, 
and threw up a kind of purulent matter from the lungs, which was ſome- 
times alſo ting'd with blood; ſhe had a fever, her face was ſwell'd, and at 
length ſhe died. In the belly ſome pings of water ſtagnated; yet all the 
viſcera of that cavity were uninjur'd. The right cavity of the thorax was 
full of ſerum z of which there was alſo a leſs quantity in the left. The 
ſubſtance of the lungs diſcover'd not the leaſt injury; only in ſome places it 
was a little red, and in others white. The whole pericardium was fill'd with 
water, In the ventricle of the heart was nothing but a fluid blood. 

20. I have already ſaid enough upon the dropſy of the thorax, and the 
greateſt part of its ſymptoms, as far as the obſervations of Valſalva relate 
thereto ; ſo that I think there is leſs occaſion to enlarge upon theſe heads now, 
as there was alſo under the former obſervation, eſpecially as other difficulties, 
beſide this diſorder itſelf, were join'd with it: although in this virgin, the 
matter ſpit up does not ſeem to have been really purulent; and that it was 
ſometimes ting'd with blood, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe was the accidental effect 
of the violence in coughing. Let me rather add ſomething, as I have more 
than once promis'd, upon the dropſy of the pericardium. | 

Freind (p), amongſt thoie things which are proper and peculiar to Aven- 
zoar, places this that he ſpeaks of that dropſy, and nevertheleſs adds, that 
he had never ſeen it, and that Galen himſelf does not ſay one word upon 
e the ſubject. But it is natural to underſtand what he ſays, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if Galen had never ſeen it in the human ſubject; ſince nothing was 
more commonly known among his followers, than what he ſaid in the fifth 
book, de locis affeftis (q): © to wit, that a palpitation of the heart either 
« happens by itſelf, or with ſome indication that the heart is mov'd in a 
© fluid: nor ought it to ſeem wonderful, that ſo great a quantity of water is 
« accumulated, ſometimes, in the coat ſurrounding the heart, ſo as to pre- 
« vent the heart from being dilated ;” and as he had ſeen, as he goes on 
to ſay, a great quantity of fluid there, in diſſected animals, and an hydatid 
in an ape, and a ſchirrhous tumour in a cock; © from whence,” he concludes, 
a probable conjecture may be drawn, that men are troubl'd, alſo, with 
„ ſimilar diſorders.” It is evident, therefore, that Galen was not only not 
entirely ſilent upon this diſorder, but that he even very ſagaciouſly conjec- 
turd it; and, more than this, ſeems indeed to me to have pointed out ſome 
mark to diſtinguiſh it, and ſome manner in which it may ariſe; I mean, from 
hydatids being ruptur'd within the pericardium, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew (r). 
But if you cannot uſe equal candour with a modern phyſician, in other re- 
ſpects learned, who let this ſentence I know not how eſcape him, that the 
dropſy of the pericardium * was to be ſought for rather among the inven- 
tions of artiſts, than in the works of nature;” yet you will at leaſt agree 
with another great man, whom I have commended above, who only pro- 
nounc'd, that © the dropſy of the pericardium was a very rare diſorder.” 
For by this I ſhall ſuppoſe, that he meant to ſay it was a very rare diſorder 
by it{clf ; not when join'd with other diſorders of the thorax. For I my- 
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ſelf, as well as many others, have frequently ſeen it join'd with theſe diſ- 
orders; but, as far as I remember, never alone. Wherefore it is very dif- 
ficult to determine upon the peculiar ſymptoms of it ; and obſervations made 
upon this diſorder alone, if it be at any time found to be ſolitary, ought to 
be very diligently attended to, as the following one from Valſalva. 

21. A certain man, whoſe feet had been affected for ſome time, with an 
cedematous tumour, was ſriz'd with a ſlight fever: his reſpiration became 
difficult, and more difficult every day, ſo that he was forc'd to breathe with 
his neck ſtrait; he cough'd, and ſpat up a catarrhous matter with it; he had 
alſo a great thirſt. At length he died. The body being diſſected, the pe- 
ricardium was found to be full of water. | 

22, 1 know you very much wonder now, that you. read of no ſymptom in 
the dropſy of the pericardium alone, which you did not read above in the 
ſame, join'd with a dropſy of the thorax, and even in the dropſy of the tho- 
rax, disjoin'd from that of the pericardium. For which reaſon you will the 
more readily believe, that Gretzius wrote the truth, in the diſputation (3) 
which he publiſh'd under the patronage of Hoffman, when he expreſsly 
aſſerted, 4 that he could find ſcarcely any ſigns, by which even the moſt ex- 
6 perienc'd phyſician could rightly diſtinguiſh theſe two dropſies, one from 
% another.” Yet he immediately ſubjoins, © Unleſs any one ſhould perhaps 
« ſay, that the faintings were more "endl 1, the dropſy of the pericardi- 
« um, than that of the thorax, and the difficulty of breathing more mild; and 
© beſides, that the patient affected with a dropſy of the pericardium, does 
6 not feel the fluctuation of the water ſo diſtinctly, in turning himſelf from 
« ſide to (ide, as he has obſerv'd they are accuſtom'd to do, who labour un- 
« der a dropſy of the thorax.” Yet in the beginnings of the dropſy of the 
pericardium, © they are wont,” ſays he, to be troubPd with a pituitous 
e or ſcorbutic cachexy, attended with a complexion of a lead-colour, with 

« a pale and viſcid urine, with various obſtructions of the viſcera,. with 
« languor of all the bodily functions, and a decreaſe of the ſtrength :” an 
as the diſorder encreaſes, ** the pulſe grows extremely ſmall, the urine is 
« pale, thin, and in little quantity, there are ſometimes frequent faintings, 
and a weight is felt oppreſſing and conſtringing the heart, reſpiration be- 
« comes rather more Fifcult, a ſlow fever, with thirſt, frequently comes 
« on,” and other “ cruel ſymptoms,” which he omits; ſo that the diſeaſe 
beginning, in a manner, by ſtealth, and © gradually and ſucceſſively attack- 
ing“ the patient, breaks out, at length, into that “ violent ſeverity of 
« ſymptoms,” which I have mention'd. All which things I have related, 
that you may compare them, not only with the hiſtories that I have produc'd, 
or am to produce, but alſo with thoſe that are deſcrib'd by others, and even 
with that (7) which afforded an occaſion to Grætzius himſelf, of writing this 
diſputation, Although the pericardium had been ſo extended, from water 
of ſuch a kind, as to corrode the external ſurface of the heart univerſally; 
lo extended, I ſay, that, as his own words are, © it fill'd the whole cavity 
of the thorax,” and the cavity of the thorax was, for that reaſon, free 
from any extravaſations of ferum ; yet we only read in regard to the ſymp- 
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toms, that the patient felt an oppreſſive weight in the lower part of the 
« cheſt, and being long troubl'd with other ſymptoms, that generally indi- 
e cate a dropſy of the thorax,” at length died, as if ſuffocated ** by a dropſy 
« of the thorax, as had been ſuppos'd.” Bur if you leave that obſervation, 
and go to the Sepulchrerum, in which there are many more hiſtories de- 
ſcrib'd, whether you turn to them, in which other diſorders alſo, and in par- 
' ticular a ſimilar corroſion of the heart, with a very conliderable dropſy of 
the pericardium is propos'd, as the eighty-ſixth of the firſt ſection, in this 
ſecond book; you will read, that the urine was © in ſmall quantity,“ in- 
deed, but © turbid, and the blood ſcorbutic ;” yet omitting ſome things, 
which are evidently to be referr'd to other cauſes, as the pain of the left hy- 
pochondrium, the very violent aſthma“ alone, will remain to be referr'd 
to this cauſe, which itſelf alſo is in part referrable to another; or whether 
you ſeek for thoſe in which nothing but the pericardium 1s mention'd to have 
been full of water,” or © fwell'd out into a vaſt tumour, and diſtended 
with many pounds of water,” you will find theſe are all the ſymptoms 
taken notice of, that the heart had vehemently palpitated,” or that the pa- 
tient * had for a long time labour'd under a palpitation of the heart, and a 
« difficulty of breathing,” as in the articles ten and four of the twenty-firſt 
obſervation of the eighth ſection; into which ſection, as it relates to the pal- 
pitation of the heart, even more hiſtories of this dropſy are transferr'd, than 
into that firſt ſection, which particularly treats of this diſorder. 

23. Since we are come to the ſign pointed out by the conjecture of Galen, 
as I ſaid above (2), which was deliver'd at the ſame time, on account of this 
diſeaſe, and on account of another, I mean theſe words, «+ with ſome in- 
« dication that the heart is mov'd in a fluid; we muſt ſee whether the 
event often anſwers to that conjecture. Our Saxonia, indeed, as you will 
fee in the Sepulchretum (x), ſaid, that the ſigns of a heart palpitating from 
this diſorder, were a foft pulſe, a quick reſpiration, no thirſt, hollow eyes, 
and that the patient at the ſame time, particularly, © felt that the heart was 
« ſwimming, as it were, in water;” and that a noble Venetian was us'd 
to relate this to him, who © labour'd under a great quantity of water in the 
« pericardium, as the diſſection demonſtrated.” But Reimannus (), al- 
though he knew, in like manner, from another of our profeſſors, that the 
ſame had been felt in a certain old man, fays, that there were few men of 
ſo exquilite a ſenſe: and, indeed, we do not ſee, that it is mention'd in ſo 
many other, I do not ſay ratiocinations (z), but obſervations ; and he ſhews 
by hiſtories, which he introduces, that a palpitation of the heart has ſome- 
times been wanting in this diſorder. To which, leſt you ſhould think them 
very rare, do not forget, that thoſe I have deſcrib'd above, and thoſe I ſhall 
defcribe hereafter, will be to be added, and others alſo, but, in particular, 
thoſe that are transferr'd into the Sepulchretum, from Diemerbroeck (a); 
who denies, that, in any of thoſe he diſſected, there had been “ any palpi- 
tation of the heart,” though they had been conſiderably affected with a 
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dropſy of the pericardium; and, on the other hand, aſſerts, that“ he had 
« found the pulſes very languid and few,” and that palpitation “ was excited, 
<« rather, by any kind of liquor, although in little quantity, ſo that it can 
« but irritate the heart with any vellicating quality.“ And, indeed, Diemer- 
broeck has many followers among the more modern obſervers ; all of whom 
prove this laſt aſſertion ; and, moreover, ſome of them confirm the former, 
for this reaſon, becauſe they do not doubt, that the tone and ſtrength of the 
heart, and its fibres, are rather broken in upon, and diminiſh'd, by being 
waſh'd ſo long with a great quantity of water. But there are even ubſer- 
vations, not only of the heart being vellicated in this dropſy, but alſo of its 
being corroded, in which no mention is made of palpitation, ſuch as I have 
produc'd above (5); and ſuch as thoſe you will find in the third and fourth 
Centuriæ Cæſareæ Academiæ (c), that are more remarkable ſtill; and in the 
Sepulchretum itſelf (d), beſide that which is pointed out above (e): in which, 
if you ſuſpect that the eroſion was, perhaps, more in appearance than in 
reality, you muſt confeſs, at leaſt, that vellication and uneaſineſs were not 
wanting from the matter that was lying about the heart. And there are innu- 
merable obſervations, which no- body is ignorant of, in which, though the 
pericardium was quite free from water, a palpitation of the heart had at- 
tended on other, and far different, diſorders. Which it is neceſſary to re- 
member, whenever you read, that this ſymptom was join'd with a dropſy 
of the heart. And we do read this very often. For, not to make uſe of 
other examples, except what are extant in the volumes of the Cæſgarean Aca- 
demy, already commended, and could not have been related in the Sepul- 
chretum ; you will find that it is five times obſerv'd (F). But five times, in 
like manner, you will find, that at the ſame time, the aorta near the heart, 
or the valves of the vena cava, at the heart, were become bony, or that 
even the heart itſelf was much bigger than its natural ſize, and ſometimes 
even of a ſtupendous magnitude, or ſo loaded with fat, beſides that which it 
is ſcarcely ever without, that the auricles, and the whole heart itſelf, reſembl'd 
nothing, at firſt ſight, but one great heap of fat, or ſchirrhous and corrupted 
lungs; or finally, nor that ſeldom, a dropſy of the thorax join'd with a 
dropſy of the pericardium: and that a dropſy of the thorax may not only be 
attended with thoſe other diſorders which have been mention'd, but may even 
ſometimes have a palpitation of the heart join'd with it, is certain from other 
obſervations, to which you may alſo add that which is in the ſame volumes (g). 
But there are, you will fay, examples likewiſe, from whence it appears, that 
palpitations have proceeded from the dropſy of the pericardium ; nor are 
they even wanting in the Sepulchretum, in which thoſe are mention'd as being 
Join'd with this one diſeaſe alone, as is acknowledg'd above (5): and that 
molt judicious phyſician, Boerhaave, who certainly wrote after theſe contro- 
verſies (i), has expreſsly affirm'd, that from a dropſy of the pericardium, 


(5) N. 17. Dec. 3. A. 5. Obſ. 154. Cent. 6. Obſ. 
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% wonderful palpitations of the heart are brought on.” How is it then? 
We muſt ſuppoſe that the obſervations of all theſe gentlemen are true, but 
that they were made upon patients of different temperatures, and at different 
times of the diſeaſe : wherefore, although this ſymptom is not, indeed, to be 
conſider'd as inſeparable from, and proper to, the diſeaſe, yet it is by no 
means to be lighted ; and ſo much the leſs, as it has been more frequently 
Join'd with other diſorders, that have often been obſery'd to attend upon 
this dropſy. 

24. But in what manner, to return thither again, ſhall we diſtinguiſh this 
from the dropſy of the thorax? You have ſeen what Gretzius has pointed 
out (&); now take what Reimannus points out (/). * There is here alſo,” 
ſays he, a difficulty of reſpiration, eſpecially after ſtronger motion, or from 
« the aſcent of ſteep places, with this difference, however, that the oppreſ- 
« ſjon of reſpiration is attended with anxiety, rather than with any thing 
* ſonorous ; frequent faintings alſo attend a dry ſmall cough, and rather 
more than in the dropſy of the cheſt, a ſlow waſting of the body, without 
« any manifeſt cauſe:” and this Carolus Piſo alſo laid down for granted, 
and 2. other things, which he explains by reaſons that he brings, as you 
will ſee in the Sepulchretum (m). But if you require obſervations rather 
than authorities and reaſonings, you will not find any in Reimannus, that re- 
late to the diſorder whereof we treat, when it is disjoin'd from others, as it 
were to be wiſh'd they had been. Yet there were ſome already publiſh'd many 
years before, which might be produc'd from Vieuſſens, and one long be- 
fore that time, made by Stalpart (n). For he tells us of a girl being cur'd 
by him, who had her face pallid, and very much ſwell'd, ie) | had never un- 
dergone any menſtrual purgations, in whom * he could very diſtinctly hear 
& the agitation of the water itſelf in the pericardium, when the heart was 
« pulſating (for ſhe labour'd under a palpitation of the heart).” And Galen, 
indeed, as we have ſeen above (o), had written, that the palpitation of the 
heart, which happens from the dropſy of the pericardium, happens “ with 
a kind of indication that the heart moves in a fluid,” leaving us at freedom 
to determine, by our interpretation, whether that indication can be perceiv'd 
by the patients, as was ſaid juſt now (p) to have happen'd ſometimes, or by 
phyſicians, who applying their hands, or their ears, to the region of the pe- 
ricardium, obſerve ſomewhat of a fluctuation there, which would be an ex- 
cellent ſign of the diſeaſe, in preference to all others, and might be eſteem'd 
pathognomonic, if it could really exiſt always, and in thoſe alſo, in whom 
either the pericardium does not contain, as yet, much water, or the heart is 
not vehemently agitated therein, but ſcarcely trembles with a languid and 
obſcure motion, and fo no fallacy could at any time take place, either from 
water ſtagnating in the thorax, or from the very motion of palpitation, or 
from any other cauſe, that may eaſily deceive the phyſician. Which de- 
ception, perhaps, they have ſuſpected, who hav? paſs'd over the obſervation 
of Stalpart, eſpecially as it was not only not confirm'd by diſſection, but 
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even, perhaps, render'd ſomething doubtful, by reaſon of the entire cure 
of a diſeaſe of that kind. 

But Vieuſſens, although (3), after having promis'd four obſervations re- 
lating to the dropſy of the pericardium, in the third, which relates to the 
dropſy of the lungs, he does not fay a word of the pericardium, and in the 
ſecond deſcribes a dropſy of the pericardium, join'd with other diſorders, 
yet, in the firſt, deſcribes it disjoin'd from the dropſy of the cheſt, and all 
other diſorders, and alſo in the fourth; unleſs, perhaps, you alſo believe, 
that polypous concretions happen long” before death, and do not conſider 
the compreſſion of the lungs as an effect of the diſtended pericardium, which 
it very evidently is. The firſt, therefore, which was made on a boy, has 
theſe ſymptoms : In the beginning, from a lively, briſk, and well-colour'd 
youth, he became ſad, ſlothful, with his eyes leſs vivid than uſual, pallid, 
and his lips and eye-brows verging to a leaden colour. If he walk'd a little 
faſter than uſual, or went up ſtairs, his reſpiration became difficult, and the 
palpitation of his heart, with which he was conſtantly troubPd, more violent. 
The diſorder then greatly increaſing, he loſt his appetite for food, and the 
ſtrength of his body, the extremities of which were conſtantly ſomewhat 
cold, and his feet very much ſwelPd ; but his pulſe was always very ſoft, weak, 
ſmall, frequent, and ſome what unequal. | Finally, being taken with a.ſlow 
fever, he died. 

But the fourth obſervation, in which there was much the maſt conſiderable 
dropſy of the pericardium, deſcribes a man of a melancholy temperament, 
who had always been extremely well in health, till a year before he began 
to labour under a difficulty of breathing, which had fo increas'd by degrees, 
that at length, for three or four months together, he was forc'd to fit up in 
bed night and day, for fear of ſuffocation. He was at that time lean, with- 
out any ſwelling at all, ſo much as of his hands or his legs; but both of 
them, for the moſt part, were chill. His eyes were very dull, and heavy 
but his face, and particularly his lips, leſt by tranſlating the words of the 
author into another language, I render them obſcure, or ambiguous, 4* un 
gris de fer obſcur, which we may render in Engliſh, of a dark iron grey, 
Being bidden to lie on his right fide, and, in like manner, on his left, he 
lay with equal uneaſineſs on both; but he lay on his back with till greater 
uneaſineſs; and then the colour of his face became more dark, his pulſe 
more ſmall, frequent, and unequal, and the extreme parts of his body ſeem'd 
ſtill more cold. This man, although he could at that time go from the bed 
to the fire by himſelf, yet died the next day, at dinner, ſuddenly ; Vieuſſens 
having both foreſeen, and foretold, the diſeaſe, and death. And from com- 
paring the two caſes together, you will perceive what indications he might 
have follow'd, taken from the firſt obſervation, made upon that boy. At 
leaſt, he confeſſes, in the ſecond obſervation of theſe four, that he was led 
to diſtinguiſh the ſame diſeaſe ſoon after in another boy, although it was 
Join'd with others, and in particular with the dropſy of the thorax, from theſe 
cauſes ; that in the whole progreſs of the diſeaſe, and a little before the con- 
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cluſion, there had been a palpitation of the heart, that the lower eye. lids, 
and the nails, were of a lead- colour, that the patient was very ſad, and from 
ſome other marks of that kind: and indeed in the beginning, he had ob- 
ſerv'd in this ſecond boy, a ſomewhat paliſh face, the extremities of the body 
without heat, reſpiration not altogether free, eſpecially when he went up 
ſtairs, but his pulle very ſoft, and too frequent, All which things are to be 
conſider'd by me hereafter; in the mean while, if you compare them with 
the ſigns of Grætzius (r), and Reimannus (5), you will immediately under- 
ſtand, which of themeare different, which are pretty ſimilar, and, finally, 
which are the ſame. | 

25. Perhaps you will here enquire, what marks led Vieuſſens to foreknow 
the dropſy of the thorax in the ſecond boy, beſide the dropſy of the pericar- 
dium. Becauſe the boy had ſwell'd legs, and could not he with his head 
low, and as often as he turn'd himſelf on his right fide, breath'd with much 
more difficulty; for theſe reaſons, ſays Vieuſſens, I ſuppos'd, that water was 
extravaſated in the left cavity of the thorax: and indeed the cavity was 
found to be entirely full of it. Do not however wonder, that in a man, who 
in like manner, %s he ſaid, could not lie with his head low (7), there was no 
dropſy but that of the pericardium ; for the collection of water, in this caſe, 
was ſo great beyond all bounds, that the diſtended pericardium cover'd al- 
moſt all the lungs : beſides, thoſe two other ſigns were wanting. Finally, the 
ſigns of a dropſy of the thorax alſo, are none of them ſo peculiar, but even 
the moſt ſkilful phyſicians are ſometimes deceiv'd in diſtinguiſhing the diſ- 
eaſe ; which Vieuſſens (2) himſelf confeſſes, with a noble example of inge- 
nuouſneſs, to have happen'd to him, and another great man, in a certain 
youth: and Schreyus has alſo imitated Vieuſſens in this ingenuous manner (x). 
For which reaſon, it is neceſſary you ſhould the more cloſely attend, not 
only to thoſe admonitions 1 have given you above (5), in relation to the ſigns 
of this dropſy, but alſo to my obſervations, which I am now to produce 
in their order; for moſt of them will be, as alſo thoſe that will be added 
upon the dropſy of the pericardium, of ſuch a nature, that they unteach, 
rather than teach; for to do this is not without its advantages; ſo that it 
plainly appears, as Vieuſſens (z) ſays, that it is not ſo eaſy to know the 
de dropſy of the thorax, as ſome phy ſicians believe, who being ignorant of 
e anatomy, aſcribe too much to themſelves, and who never imagin'd that 
& they ought to have diſſected bodies, or inſpected them, when they were 
« diſſected by others.” For thoſe who have diſſected or inſpected many, 
have at leaſt learn'd to doubt, when the others, who are ignorant of anato- 
my, and do not take the trouble to attend to it, are in no doubt at all, 

26. A man of Bologna had a difficulty of reſpiration, nor could lie on the 
left ſide; on the right he not only could lie, but even lay continually. Al- 
though he neither lay with his head rais'd, nor had ſwell'd feet, yet I en- 
quir'd, whether he was ever wak'd in the firſt hours of his ſleep, by a ſudden 
ſenſe of ſuffocation? which he anſwer'd in the negative. He complain'd 
allo of a kind of hardneſs, at the upper part of his belly; which might even 
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be perceiv'd, by applying the hand to that part where the pancreas is generally 
ſuppos'd to lie; ſo that any one might have taken it for the pancreas indu- 
rated. When the belly was open'd after death, it was diſcover'd to be the 
liver, ſound indeed, but depreſs'd on the right ſide, by the diaphragm, .the 
nature of which ſeem'd to be no longer fleſhy in that place, where | have 
ſaid it was driven. But the thorax, when open'd, ſhew'd that ſo great a 
quantity of water lay on that part of the diaphragm, as to have driven the 
mediaſtinum much to the left ſide, though become thicker in its coats. 

27. That the diaphragm has been ſometimes ſo depreſs'd by the lungs, 
when enlarg'd from a certain cauſe, that the liver has been driven down- 
wards, though in other reſpects ſound, and taken for a tumour by phyſicians, 
I have heard: and that from a quantity of water, accumulated in the leſt 
cavity of the thorax, the diaphragm, in the part where it is perforated by 
« the ceſophagus, was protruded like a bag towards the left kidney, ſo that 
<« the ſtomach lay over the liver,” I have read in the Sepulchretum (a). 
However, you eaſily perceive, what ſymptoms of the dropſy of the thorax 
were wanting in this man. Yet he breath'd with difficulty, and lay only on 
one ſide. But what if even theſe are wanting? Perhaps you will believe, 
that I am going to produce, here, the obſervations of Ruffius in a virgin, 
and of Wepfer in a young man, as he who points them out ſays of the vir- 
gin, ** that ſhe had tHe whole thorax fill'd with a foul and ill-ſavour'd water, 
« and that ſhe had continu'd quite to death, without any difficulty of 
« breathing ;” and of the young man, although in the right cavity of the 
« cheſt three pints of ſerum were found, and one pint in the cavity of the 
« pericardium; yet that he was able, to the laſt inſtant of his life, to lie 
« down with his head in a low-poſture, and even aſcended ſteep places with- 
% out any impediment, and went to the top of them, rather by running, 
than by walking a flow pace.” But you, when you review them in the 
Sepulchretum, for there it is that both one and the other obſervation is re- 
- lated, when the queſtion is of tabid bodies (5), will find, that the young 
man did theſe things I have mention'd laſt, when as yet there ſeem'd to be 
no water effus'd; but that afterwards, ** he had breath'd with difficulty ;” 
and although © he walk'd with a ſlow pace, had taken breath frequently, 
with a diſtended cheſt;” and that the virgin “ had expanded the alæ naſi, 
* at the time of expiration, but had not any remarkable dyſpneza.” It is 
enough, therefore, that both of them lay down, and the young man, with- 
out doubt, always * in a low ſituation.” But I will here give you an obſer- 
vation from our Mediavia, communicated to me by him, according to his 
cuſtom, on the very day he made it, that is, on the nineteenth of March 
1745; from which you will perceive it ſometimes happens, that although the 
thorax is full of water, not only the two ſigns, which were not wanting in 
the man, whoſe hiſtory is now in queſtion, but even the others,, which are 
elteem'd the chief, are all wanting, 

28. A wool-comber, a man of a middle age, and of a thin habit of body, 
had receiv'd a wound, ſome days before, on his ſcapula, with a knife, 1n 
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ſuch a manner, that a finger might be thruſt through the very bone, in its 
broad and thin part. It was manifeſt that there was pus betwixt that bone and 
the ribs, which was diſcharg'd in great quantity, by an artificial opening 
that was made in a more depending ſituation : but whether pus was within 
the cavity of the thorax alſo, and whether the wound had penetrated inta this 
cavity, or not, was uncertain ; for although ſomething bloody had been ob- 
ferv'd in what he expectorated, it was not ſufficiently clear, whether in him, 
who was a wool-comber, and a thin man, this ought not to be imputed rather, 
perhaps, to ſome former taint than to the wound; eſpecially, as all other 
iymptoms of wounds penetrating into the cavity of the thorax, and of humours 
extravaſated there, were wanting, *Tis certain, however, that he lay with his 
head low, and on either {ide conſtantly, whenever he was bidden by the ſur- 
geon, or whenever he choſe it himſelf; nor was he ever attack'd with any 
difficulty of breathing, from the time of inflicting the wound, to the very end 
of life. About the latter part of his life, his pulſe was hard and ſmall. The 
thorax of the body was accurately inſpected, both on the inſide and the out- 
fide; and on the outſide, indeed, there was a large ſinus under that broad bone 
univerſally, from whence pus was wont to flow, and in which, even at that 
time, a very fœtid matter was contain'd, within black and ſtrong- ſmelling 
parietes z yet there was no where any communication with the cavity of the 
thorax. The internal inſpection confirm'd the external, for in neither of the 
cavities of the thorax was there any pus, but both of them were fill'd with 
water, and that of a yellow colour, which being at laſt drawn out, not the leaſt 
fign or mark appear'd of any paſſage, or winding aperture, by which that 
ſinus I juſt now deſcrib'd, could have communicated with the cavity of the 
thorax. The lungs adher'd to the pleura for ſome conſiderable ſpace, and 
where they were contiguous to the 3 were cover'd with a kind of 
jelly: this jelly being wip'd away, they were inſpected and cut into; but al- 
though they did not Bork in good condition, they did not however ſhew any 
appearance of diſeaſe which was worth much attention, or which might ſeem 
to be recent. 

29. As to the wound, I ſhould be clearly in opinion that it was inflicted 
obliquely, and not directly, and that the broad part of the ſcapula, being by 
chance turn'd away from that part of the ribs towards which the knife, when 
25k through this bone, tended, the wound was by this means prevented 

rom penetrating into the cavity of the thorax. And, as to the water, | ſhould, 
without doubt, ſuppoſe, that the collection of it in a man who, after the wound 
he had receiv'd, was continually in a recumbent poſture, and therefore in- 
active, and who had been before us'd to continual exerciſe, and to live in the 
heat, had rather encreas'd than begun. But however that may be, this you 
certainly ſee, that all the chief ſigns of ſo conſiderable a dropſy were wanting; 
ſo that you ought to be leſs ſurpriz'd if ſome of them were RN thoſe 
three obſervations, which like that firſt, being formerly made at Bologna, [ 
ſhall immediately produce. 

30. A young man, without any evident cauſe to which he could attribute 
the diſorder, fell into a difficulty of breathing, before the end of the year 1704. 
Being on this account afterwards receiv'd into the hoſpital of St. Mary de 
Morte at Bologna, he was treated in various methods of cure, but in vain. 
Among 
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Among many other remedies, I know that venæſection being once and again 
order'd, he ſeem'd once and again to have a little immediate relief from his 
difficulty, but that this relief did not remain: and that ſuch medicines as 
open'd. the belly did not afford that relief, although they did not evidently in- 
jure. But rheſe things were related to me when | firſt ſaw the patient, which 
was not quite three days before his death, at which time he was very pallid, 
and breath'd always with his neck upright. When he inſpir'd, I obſerv'd that 
the lower part of the cheſt was rais'd very high: he had no thirſt, no heat, 
nor any other febrile ſymptom cf that kind; yet the pulſation of the arteries 
was frequent, and the pulſation of the heart, which, when we apphed our hands 
to the thorax, ſeem'd to palpitate, was much more frequent; and this com- 
pariſon being Ga and accurately made, always anſwer'd in the ſame manner, 
and the pulſations of the heart and arteries were always obſerv'd to be ſur- 
prifingly unequal. The difficulty of breathing being much encreas'd, he died 
about the hundredth day from the time the diſorder had begun. His face, 
when dying, and after death, was very much ſwell'd, but his feet were not 
ſwell'd ; about the eyes, and in the abdomen of the carcaſe was a lividnels.;. 
and this cavity being open'd, the omentum appear'd blackiſh, and cover'd, as 
it were, with glandular globules, on both ſurfaces : the ſpleen was ſound, but the 
liver was externally white, and internally approach'd nearly to the colour of to- 
bacco : the gall-bladder was white, degenerating into yellow, and extremely 
- contracted; and the liver itſelf was moreover connected by thin cellular mem- 
branes, to the parts that lay about it, and eſpecially to the diaphragm, even 
where it is not us'd to be connected at other times. The peritonæum allo, 
where it inveſts the diaphragm, was rough, as it were, with ſome kind of glo- 
bules, of various magnitudes and forms, Beſides all theſe appearances, there 
was alſo a yellow and green water in-the general cavity of the abdomen ; but 
both the cavities of the thorax were fill'd with a water of that kind; and while 
it was exhauſted with ſponges, you might have ſeen adhering to them with a 
kind of jelly, various pieces, as it were, of thin membranes. The right lobe 
of the lungs was connected to the ſide of the cheſt by many membranes, ſuch 
as I have deſcrib'd upon the liver; and this lobe being drawn to the left fide 
with the hand, the pleura, which anſwer'd to its poſterior part, appear'd as if 
it had receiv'd ſeveral little blows here and there, ſo that it ſhew'd the blood 
ſtagnating there, of a high florid colour: but the left lobe of the lungs, in its 
whole upper and lateral ſurface, adher'd very ſtrongly with the pleura, which 
in thoſe parts, and in great part of the ſubjected diaphragm beſides, and in the 
anterior ſurface of the mediaſtinum, and where this hes contiguous to the 
pericardium, was not only rough with globules, as I ſaid the part of the peri- 
tonæum was, but was moreover of ſuch a hardneſs, and thickneſs, that it 
greatly exceeded the coats of the aorta, where it roſe from the heart, in its 
denſity, conſiſting internally of a white ſubſtance, made up of minute par- 
ticles : and if you compreſs'd the lungs in your hand, you perceiv'd them to 
be full of a whitiſh and frothy ichor ; however, they had no appearance of in- 
Jury, nor yet the heart itſelf, unleſs you ſhould perhaps imagine, that two or 
three polypous concretions, and thoſe very ſmall, and almoſt mucous, were of 
any great importance ; one of which was contain'd in the right auricle, and 
the other two belong'd to the aorta, and pulmonary artery. Within the — 
cardium 
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cardium was ſome water, very much like what had been found in the belly 
and cheſt, but ſcarcely in a larger quantity than natural. As to what remains 
of the diſſection, I ſhould have added here, what diſorder was obſerv'd in the 
left lobe of the thyroid gland, if it had not been already ſufficiently done in the 
ninth of the Epiſtolæ Anatomicz (c), as this is the young man of whom I 
there told you that he had died of a dropſy in the thorax. 

31. Although many and various remarks might be made upon this hiſtory, 
yet, for brevity's ſake, I will ſelect only a few. And, firſt, as to what relates 
to the pleura, it is very difficult to aſcertain the true cauſe, why it ſhould ap- 
pear like an inflam'd ſurface, with the blood ſtagnating therein, on the right 
poſterior part of the thorax. For if you ſhould, perhaps, be willing to ac- 
cuſe the yellow and greeniſh water, as the cauſe of this appearance, and ſup- 
poſe that it had been effected by the irritation of the ſaline ſpiculæ, with 
which this water was impregnated ; and conjecture alſo, that the ſame pro- 
perty inherent in the water of the pericardium had, by vellicating the heart, 

n the occaſion of that perverſion in the pulſe ; we muſt then, certainly, 
conſider, why, as the ſame kind of water was in the belly, and the left 
cavity of the thorax alſo, it produc'd, neither in one place, nor in the other, 
ſimilar effects of irritation : and we muſt even enquire, why it did not pro- 
. duce thoſe effects in the remaining, and greater, part of the right ſide of 
the thorax. And, indeed, it is alſo difficult for me to determine, why, as 
the pleura appear'd inflam'd in that particular part, there was no pleuritic 
pain, nevertheleſs, attending it. Finally, for what reaſon can we ſuppoſe 
it had become ſo thick and hard, in ſo many parts, and to ſo conſiderable an 
extent, on the left ſide, yet was not thicken'd, or harden'd, at all, on the 
right? For if you ſuppoſe this to be owing to the water that was collected 
there, the ſame water was alſo collected on the right ſide; ſo that the ex- 
planation of this obſervation of mine, is much more difficult than that of 
the ſeventy- fifth, which in the firſt ſection of the ſecond book of the Sepul- 
chretum, is unjuſtly aſcrib'd to Franciſcus Michinus alone, as I ſhall pre- 
ſently ſhew. For in that obſervation, a very great quantity of water is de- 
ſcrib'd “ in the left cavity of the thorax only; and in that cavity only was 
the pleura very thick, and callous; and, in like manner, the lungs, the 
« mediaſtinum, and the diaphragm, were almoſt callous.” 

32. I wiſh, however, I could as readily, and as clearly, explain all thoſe 
appearances above-mention'd, as I can my animadverſion concerning the 
principal author of that obſervation, For if you turn to thoſe ſeven obſer- 
vations of our Falloppius, which are entitPd, Ob/ſervationes de venis, you will 
read, juſt in ſo many words, in the laſt and ſeventh obſervation, that very 
obſervation which is attributed to Michinus ; except that a few other things, 
which I ſhall produce preſently, are thrown in between, and ſubjoin'd. But 
that thole obſervations belong to Falloppius, not only his Inſtitutions, and 
Anatomical Remarks, demonſtrate, whenever his diſcourſe happens to turn 
on the ſame ſubjects that are ſpoken of in the greater part of theſe ſeven ob- 
ſervations, but even the very words with which he concludes the fourth ob- 
ſervation confirm, beyond a doubt: And this conſent of the veins, I, 
Falloppius, obſerv'd in many bodies that year.“ 

c} n. . 
(c) n. 39 But 
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But that you may not ſuppoſe theſe obſervations to have been made by 
Michinus, and to have been raſhly adjudg'd to Falloppius, by the editors of 
all his works, or that Michinus had glaim'd to himſelf what was proper to 
Falloppius, take this account of it. When Michinus publiſh'd his Expo- 
ſition on Galen's Book of the Bones, at Venice, in the year 1570, and added 
to it thoſe ſeven obſervations, which, in like manner, vwere firſt publiſh'd 
« at that time,” he ingenuouſly confeſs*d, in the beginning of the book, 
that they all belong'd to the ſame author,” that is, to Falloppius; but 
« that they had been faithfully copied by him, as a diſciple of the author, 
e and taken from his own mouth, as he publicly taught.” And, in like 
manner, he prefix*d this title to thoſe obſervations in its proper place: Ana- 
„ tomical Obſervations of Gabriel Falloppius, copied by Franceſco Michini 
« dello Santo Archangelo, while he dictated them.” This is alſo added by 
Michini, which betwixt the fifth and fixth obſervation, in his own edition, 
indeed, you read thus : As 1 had ſeen and obſerv'd all theſe things, in one 
and in another body, in the year 1554, both in the private and public 
« diſſections, which the learn'd Falloppius made, and demonſtrated ; there- 
« fore, in order to render the knowledge of this truth more eaſy and obvious, 
„J was willing to add the figure of theſe veins, delineated by Moibanus, 
«who was my very ingenious fellow-diſciple and friend at that time.“ 
I ſuppoſe this was that Johannes Moibanus, the learn'd phyſician, who at 
that time, as you will eaſily gather from Mercklinus (d), was about his eight- 
and-twentieth year; ſo that he might very probably have been preſent at 
thoſe diſſections of Falloppius, together with Michinus, and have drawn 
that figure, at the deſire of his tutor, which we have among thoſe obſervations 
in the works of Falloppius, and is exactly the ſame with that added by Mi- 
chinus, except that it is much leſs. But Michini himſelf, you will ſay, ſaw 
and obſery'd theſe things. I confeſs it; but no more than the reſt of the 
diſciples did. For Falloppius ſays, in the fourth obſervation, I obſerv'd 
« theſe things, not in one body only, but in many, and demonſtrated them 
“ to the ſtudents who were about me.” And without doubt, he who de- 
monſtrates, is the author of the obſervations z/ they ho aſſiſt at, and ſee, the 
demonſtration, are witneſſes only. Nor does Michint arrogate any more to 
himſelf than this, where you read theſe things in the latter part of the ſeventh 
obſervation: And as we ſaw, in the fame year, two rnatural diſorders, 
„ which perhaps rarely happen, and are more rarely ſeen : I was willing for 
that reaſon to ſubjoin them, for the ſake of ſtudents.” And he imme- 
diately adds what they had ſeen in the body of a young girl: preſently he 
fays, „But in the body of an adult, we ſaw a dropſy of the lungs ;“ and 
then gives the obſervation of which we now ſpeak. He does not ſay, „ 1 
<< found,” but 4+ we ſaw :” ſo that you may eaſily perceive, even from this, 
that he ſaw theſe appearances, while Falloppius * was diſſecting, demon- 
< ſtrating, and explaining ;” eſpecially as he throws in betwixt the obſer- 
vations the following words: And my very learned preceptor, Falloppius, 
Fo Kan that this diſorder might be call'd the empyema, or dropſy of the 
„ thorax,” - x 

(A {4) Tn Linden. Renov. | 
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I commend, therefore, the ingenuous temper. of Michini; nor yet, like 
Marcellus Donatus (e), do I attribute the obſervations of others to him. 
« Franciſcus Michinus,” ſays he, who has publiſh'd ſome anatomical ob- 
« ſervations of his own, ſays, in the fifth, that he, &c.” For how can 
that poſſibly be the fifth obſervation of Michinus, which Michinus confeſſes 
e that he had copied from the mouth of Falloppius, as he had done the 
others? I ſhould rather have believ'd, if the words of Donatus had not fo 
evidently referr'd to theſe very obſervations, that ſome other ©© anatomical 
« obſervations” were pointed out by him, which are aſcrib'd to Michinus, 
by thoſe who reviſe and collect the writings of phyſicians, or anatomiſts, 
while they generally copy one after another, publiſh'd at Venice in the year 
1554, in that very year, to wit, which he ſpent here among the diſciples of 
Falloppius, not by way of aſſiſting him in his diſſections, but for the ſake of 
learning, and improving himſelf in the ſcience! Let he might have diſſected 
before. Perhaps he might; but I could not obſerve the leaſt word, amongſt 
what he publiſh'd of the works of Falloppius, or in the letter prefix'd, dated 
from Fiorenzuola, in the dutchy of Placenza, on the twenty-firſt day of 
«© October,” 1569, where he perhaps practis'd phyſic, from which I could 
ſuppoſe that he was an anatomiſt. But notwithſtanding this is the ſtate of the 
caſe, and notwithſtanding it has never happen'd to me, nor to the very learn'd 

Haller indeed (F), as 1 found when J was reviſing this letter, to have ſeen 
any other obſervations publiſh'd by Michinus than theſe of Falloppius, nor 
yet to have lit on any perſon who had ſeen them; yet I ſhall not, for that 
reaſon, contend, that ſuch never were publiſh'd. It is enough for me, that 
while, with the conſent of Michinus himſelf, I aſſerted to our Falloppius his 
Tights, I have lightly touch'd upon ſome things relative to the firſt editions 
of his works, and to the hiſtory of anatomy, which might be a very ſuitable 
recreation to you, who are ſtudious of both, by drawing off your attention 
a little while from the point in hand, 1,5, vib aol 

33. Falloppius, therefore, aſſerted, that the diſeaſe deſcrib'd in that ſe- 
.venty-fifth obſervation of the Sepulchretum, might be call'd an empyema, 
< or dropſy of the thorax ;” who alſo, a little below, added the following 
paſſage upon the ſame; diſorder: . Of which dropſy of the thorax, indeed, 
< Hippocrates ſpeaks in the ſecond chapter, De morbis, and in his book De 
« affettionibus internis, about the middle, where he treats of the other ſpecies 
4 of dropſy, and calls this the dropſy of the lungs.” - Wherefore you ſee 
already, why that obſervation begins thus, In the body of an adult I ſaw 
& a dropſy of the lungs.” For ſo it had been call'd in this chapter, with 
which Falloppius very learnedly join'd the paſſage of that other book; that 
we may by this means perceive, from comparing them both together, and 
from conſidering the ſymptoms, and the cure, that it is the ſame: diſorder 
which is ſpoken of in both places, that is, the dropſy of the thorax, which may 
be cur'd by letting out the water by inciſion, when practicable. But as to the 
manner in which water may be extravaſated into the cavity of the thorax, the 


ſecond paſſage does not ſeem. to me to hint any thing differently from Galen's 
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ſuppoſition, who is generally wont to follow Hippocrates : this ſuppoſition 1 
have given you above(g), which is, that water is pour'd out into the cavity 
of the pericardium, from ruptur'd hydatids, which are call'd by Hippocra- 
tes, in that paſſage, /** tubercles :- if tubercles ſhall have been generated in 
«the lungs, and fill'd with water, and burſt into the cavity of the cheſt,” -- 
For that it happens thus, both in the ox, the dog, and fow. And it 
« ſhould ſeem, that ſuch things muſt happen more frequently in men, than 
<« in beaſts, inaſmuch as they uſe a manner of living, that is more produc- 
« tive of diſeaſes.” E | 4; | 
Lou ſee how theſe very ancient phyſicians, who, ſome think, never touch'd 
upon theſe: ſpecies of dropſies, as they had not the liberty of examining into 
diſeaſes, and their origins, in the human body, diſſected and examin'd the 
carcaſes of beaſts, and carried their conjectures from what they ſaw there, 
very ſagaciouſly, to the human ſpecies. And it is well known, that ſimilar 
appearances to theſe, are at this day ſeen in oxen, and ſheep; and Willius 
in particular, and Willis, confirm it by their obſervations produc'd in the 
Sepulchretum (4): and in a:ſow,; to omit other appearances of the ſame 
kind, which have been ſeen by me in beaſts, and in men; in a ſow, I ſay, 
that was in other reſpects healthy, I remember to have ſeen an hydatid, which 
being but a little prominent on the external ſurface of the lungs, was ſo 
much enlarg'd internally, as to contain ſome ounces of limpid water. But 
in men, as Falloppius, in particular, ſaw water extravaſated, fo his diſciple 
Coiterus (i) alſo, found hydatids afterwards. For after having ſaid, that he 
had found “one or both the cavities of the thorax full of water, many 
„times, from whence he could aſſert with Hippocrates, that a dropſy does 
« happen. in the cheſt” he ſubjoins two examples of it, one in the body of 
a profeſſor at Bologna, whom he diſſected, at the entreaties of Jerom. Car- 
dani, his moſt affectionate friend, and the other in a virgin; in the firſt of 
which he found hydatids adhering to all the viſcera of the abdomen, and in 
the laſt one, indeed, at the ſide of the cervix uteri, but fo large, that it was 
almoſt twice as big as the urinary bladder, and quite full “of a thin and 
„ pellucid water,“ as he ſays below; ſo that it is natural to conjecture, in re- 
gard to the water, that it had been diſcharg'd from ſuch ruptur'd bladders, 
with which the right cavity of the thorax was fill'd, in both of theſe bodies; 
eſpecially as in the firſt ſection alſo of the ſecond book of the Sepulchretum (), 
we read that the lungs of a man were found, after that, by others, full of 
e bladders, which being open'd, either water ifſu'd out,” or a pellucid hu- 
mour, which, although it was then ropy, “like the white of an egg,” yet 
might have been more fluid, in theſe very: bladders, or rather in the others, 
which had been ruptur'd, and thus have brought- on the dropſy, that was 
found to exiſt on one ſide of the thorax. toil y | 1 
But perhaps you will here aſk me two things; the firſt, how it can be 
call'd a dropſy of the lungs, when the hydatids of the lungs being already 
burſt, the water is pour'd out into the cavity of the thorax ? The ſecond, 
whether a dropſy of the thorax is generally brought about in this way? As 
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to the firſt then, it ſeems to be properly call'd the dropſy of the lungs, when 
the ſerum is inherent in the lungs themſelves, as Tozzius (I) and Albertini () 
deſcribe as having been found in dead bodies by them, not concealing, at 
the ſame time, other things which belong to that diſeaſe'; to the ſymptoms of 
which might be added, according to what Jo. Maur. Hoffman (u) has hinted, 
complaints © of a ſenſe of weight, with a tightneſs and preſſure, proceeding 
from the throat downwards, through the middle of the thorax.” And 
although obſervations are extant, of this dropſy being join'd with the dropſy 

of the thorax (o); yet it often happens, that hydatids being ruptur'd, when 
in theſe the water of the lungs is contain'd, the firft diforder goes away, and 
another comes, which many continue to call a dropſy of the lungs, either in 
reference to its origin, chooſing rather to mark out the cauſe, than the effect, 
or elſe to imitate the example of Hildanus (), who, having found much 
<< ſerous water about the heart, in the pericardium, did not call the diſeaſe, 
a dropſy of the pericardium, but a bydrocardia. | "It 

Yet as to the dropſy of the thorax, whether it is generally brought on in 
this way, which was the ſecond queſtion you afk'd me, nobody I fancy will 
be very ready to aſſert it, in ſo great a variety of cauſes. For to this. claſs 
belongs, amongſt others, that alſo which you will hereafter ſee confirm'd, 
both by Valſalva's obſervations, and mine (), and which Coiterus, whom I 
have already commended, had before remark'd alſo, in bis obſervations, that 
you have in the Sepulchretum; I mean (7), © that there are ſeveral diſeaſes, 
te which a dropſy of the thorax may attend upon, and among theſe peripneu- 
4 monies, pleuriſies, conſumptions, and dropſies: for which reaſon, the 
ec cauſe of this collection of water, in the cheſt, is not always the ſame, but 
« they ſeem to be various, and in great number.” And thus this excellent 
anatomiſt, by diſſecting human bodies, after his maſter, not only illuſtrated, 
but moreover enlarg'd the doctrine of the moſt ancient phyſicians. To which 
1 ſhould ſuppoſe, that Falloppius alſo had his eye, when he aſſerted that the 
diſorder deſcrib'd in his obſervation, <* might be call'd an empyema, or 
« dropſy of the thorax (5); that is, if you attend to the ancient ſymptoms, 
very much like to the empyema. For the patient, as it is ſaid in that paſ- 
ſage of the ſecond book, De morbis, pointed out by Falloppius, has the 
« ſame ſymptoms, as one who has an empyema,” but, that we may diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other, more ſlightly, and to a longer extent of 
« time.” Yet that thoſe who have water, and not pus, in the cavity of the 
thorax, have ſometimes very violent, and quick-deſtroying ſymptoms, many 
of the obſervations that have been produc'd ſufficiently (t) ſhew : and on the 
other hand, that they ſometimes are without all the ſymptoms, and fre- 
quently without moſt of them; as certainly that young man (a), from whoſe 
caſe I took occaſion to write theſe things, had neither © fever,” nor —_y 1 
nor < {ſwelling of the feet, nor contraction of the nails,” and yet there 
was a dropſy of the thorax. Rut take care how you ſuppoſe, that I ſay 
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theſe things, becauſe I think ** the ancient doctrine ought to be rejected, by 
« reaſon, that it has not an exact certainty about all things.“ 7 ſay them 
rather, becauſe this very circumſtance being ingenuouſly acknowledg'd, in 
the book de Veteri Medicina (x), thoſe phyſicians whom I pointed out above, 
with Vieuſſens (y), ſhew_ themſelves to be the moſt ignorant, when fearing 
nothing ſo much among the common people, as to ſeem doubtful of the na- 
ture of any hidden diſeaſe, they often do that which Hippocrates (z) ſo juſtly 
blam'd, that is, they pronounce ** a diſorder to be of a different nature from 
« what it really is.” But let us go on to the other obſervations I promis'd 
ou, « { 

; 34. A virgin of Bologna, about eighteen years of age, having repell'd 
an eruption of the ſcabies kind, by ointment, was ſeiz d with a molt violent 
orthopncea, without a fever, and without the other ſymptoms I juſt now 
mention'd. Blood being taken from her arm, to the quantity of ſix or ſeven 
ounces, ſhe became much worſe: and the ſame quantity being taken from 
her foot, ſome days after, ſhe ſunk under it ſo much, that the difficulty of 
breathing grew more violent, and ſhe died on the following day, which, if 
L remember rightly, happen'd in the year 1703. The body after death was 
no where ſwell d, but had in every part its proper proportion of roundneſs 
and plumpneſs, and not the leaſt veſtige of the ſcabies. In the abdomen 
was a very livid liver, and harder than uſual : the other viſcera were ſound, 
and among theſe the ſpleen, notwithſtanding its upper extremity was almoſt 
entirely disjoin'd from the other part of it; ſo that if there had not been a 
{mall continuity on one ſite of it, there would have been two ſpleens, in- 
ſtead of one, What obſervations I made on the parts of generation do not 
belong much to this place. Vet one or two things, on account of what will 
be ſaid juſt now on the breaſts, and on account of what we read in the Apho- 
riſms (a), muſt not be conceal'd. The uterus was perfectly ſound, the hy- 
men entire, and in its natural ſtate: yet in the cavity of the uterus was con- 
tain'd a kind of glutinous humour, which in its colour reſembl'd water, 
wherein freſh meat has been waſh'd. This being wip'd away, ſome bloody 

ints, as it were, appear'd on the internal ſurface of the uterus, principally 
in the middle of its fundus, when the fingers were preſs'd underneath z and 
theſe being a little encreas'd by preſſure, became real little drops of blood: 
but certain ſinuſſes that were ſcatrer'd up and down, throughout the uterus, 
ſeem'd, in a manner, ſtuff*d up with blood; ſo that I by no means doubted 
but theſe were the ſigns of the menſtruous blood, which, if this virgin had. 
liv d longer, would, very ſoon, have burſt forth. "I 

As I was going about the diſſection of the cheſt, I made inciſions into the 
breaſts, that were juſt ſwelling into maturity; and while I was doing this, I 
was ſurpris'd to find, that milk burſt out from ſeveral places, and even with 
a kind of impetus or jerk. As ſoon as ever the knife made a deep impreſ- 
ſion upon the cartilages of the ribs, a bluiſh kind of water, with which the 
whole thorax was fill'd, burſt forth, And this being all exhauſted, I found 
the left lobe of the lungs connected to the pleura, only on a part of its poſ- 
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terior ſurface; but the right adher'd very cloſely to that membrane, on the 
whole of its poſterior, and the whole of its lateral ſurfaces. The pericardium 
was alſo diſtended with water to ſuch a degree, that before I cut into it, it was 
very hard to the touch, and made me almoſt ſuppoſe that the heart muſt be 
extremely enlarg d. But, nevertheleſs, this viſcus was found to be of its pro- 
per magnitude, containing fcarcely any blood in its ventricles, but polypous 
concretions in each, like fat that is of a white and yellowiſh colour. The 
head was not open'd, as the girl had always told me, when I aſk'd her in the 
hoſpital, that ſhe had no pain, nor any complaint, of any kind, in that part. 
3:. Amongſt other diſorders which are the conſequences of a repell'd ſca- 
dies, that a dropſy of the thorax may juſtly be number'd, this hiſtory of mine 
confirms, even more clearly than that of the very -experienc*d phyſician 
Storch (5). Do not, however, imagine that a phyſician, by no means un- 
ſkill'd in his profeſſion, who had bled the patient once and again, ſuſpected 
that to be the real complaint, and yet ſtill took blood away, agreeably to the 
opinion of Valleſius (c), who in ſome meaſure approv'd the practice, rather 
than to that of Galen, who does not commend the precept, that is extant al- 
moſt at the latter end of the book, De Ratione Vittus in morbis acutis, which, as 
it is tranſlated by Valleſius, runs thus: If a dropfical perſon breathe with 
« difficulty, and the time of the year be hot, and the patient at a vigorous time 
tc of life, and have ſtrength enough; it is neceſſary to take blood from the 
« arm.” A ſuſpicion of this kind had never enter'd. into his head, nor yet 
into that of the other phyſician, who order'd blood to be taken from the 
oung man, in like manner as I have ſaid above (4). You will obſerve what 
appen'd to each patient from thence ; yet you will pardon both of the phy- 
ſicians, as neither of them was in the number of thoſe who think themſelves in- 
fallible, and aſcribe all merit to themſelves, but none at all to others: nay even 
both of them, and eſpecially the ſecond, ingenuouſly confeſs'd how much was 
ſtill wanting to the art and to himſelf, in order to diſtinguiſh the nature of 
hidden diſeaſes, as in this dropſy, and that of the pericardium, which in this 
virgin, and alſo in the other three examples that I ſhall immediately produce, 
was join'd to the dropſy of the thorax. ; 1 | 
36. A woman in the fiftieth year of her age, had been, for many days, 
troubl'd with a difficulty of breathing, attended with a wheezing ; yet the 
difficulty neither made her incapable of lying down, nor prevented her ſleep. 
But beſides that one arm, which was painful, had a ſwelling upon it, of the 
cedematous kind (which kind of tumour Fantonus, the father (e), and Buch- 
nerus (F), and ſome others, among whom is our Valſalva (g), have ſometimes 
obſerv'd in a dropfy of the thorax) as ſhe ſaid, that upon the motion of the 
thorax ſhe felt a fluctuation in it, and a weight, even without motion; it did 
not ſeem at all to be doubted of, but there was water in the thorax. Finally, 
an cedematous ſwelling of the feet was added to that of the arm, three or four 
days before her death, without the difficulty of reſpiration being encreas'd ; 
yet the woman was carried off ſuddenly, as ſhe happen'd to be beginning to 
take food. She had neither been liable to fainting fits, nor had ever complain'd 
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of any ſtreightneſs, or conſtriQion, at her heart, nor yet of a pain in her loins, 
nor finally of any inconvenience that related to the ſtomach ; which I was wil- 
ling to take notice of here, partly on account of thoſe things which will be 
written before the concluſion of this letter, and partly on account of what I 
ſhall immediately ſubjoin. | | | x 
The abdomen being open'd, the ſtomach was found to be contracted; and 
within its cavity, near the very mouth of the pylorus, as I have alſo related, 
in the third of the Adverſaria (+), was a pretty — caruncle, fix*d, by an ob- 
long ſtalk, to the internal coats, and of the ſame colour therewith, if look'd at 
externally z for internally it was made up of a ſoft ſubſtance, that was red, 
but degenerating into white, ſo that it reſembl'd nothing more than one of 
the meſenteric glands, impregnated with chyle. The pancreas, where it ad- 
heres. to the duodenum, was very thick, and hard; ſo that I wonder'd the leſs 
at its duct being wider than uſual above. | 
Both cayities of the thorax contain'd a great quantity of water, which was 
of a greeniſh colour. The pericardium alſo was diſtended with water, per- 
haps ting'd with the ſame colour; which I ſay for this reaſon, becauſe having, 
deferr'd for ſome days to cut into this cavity, as the method of demonſtration, 
in the college of Bologna, requir'd, it was, at that time, of the colour of water 
in which meat has been waſh' d; and, indeed, its quantity ſeem'd to be di- 
miniſh'd' by this delay, yet it was equal, nearly, to the quantity of two pints. 
The heart being almoſt wholly cover'd with fat, ner that thin in its ſubſtance, 
had polypous concretions in the ventricles. Finally, the head being open'd,. 
water was neither wanting betwixt the meninges, nor in the Jateral ventricles, 
37. Although it was eaſy to perceive, even in the living body, that there was 
water in the thorax, yet you ſee what ſymptoms were wanting, and what were, 


at length, added to the firſt. And indeed we could eaſily do without all of 


them, if that one ſenſation, of a fluid fluctuating in the thorax, were perpetual, 
without any cauſe of ſuppuration having preceded : for ſometimes, indeed, 
that this fluctuation is not only perceiy'd by the patients themſelves, but even 
heard by others, Hippocrates has evidently aſſerted, in thoſe paſſages wherein 
J have ſaid above, this dropſy was treated of (i), when he ſays, Lay hold of 
the patient by. his ſhoulders, and ſhake him, and then liſten in which fide 
it fluctuates moſt:“ and again, In the part where you ſhall perceive a 
« noiſe, there cut;“ and that is confirm'd y more than one obſervation of 
modern phyſicians, ſuch as I have mention'd above (&), and ſuch as the cele- 
brated Fantonus publiſh'd of his father's (I), for this of mine depended upon 
the feeling of the patient only, and thoſe of the celebrated men, Jo. David 
Mauchartus (n), and Jo. Philip Wolffius (). But this ſymptom neither is, 
nor indeed can be perpetual : for beſides that you will look for it in mine, and 
Valſalva's obſervations, in vain, the ſame alſo. happens in moſt of the obſer- 
vations of other perſons. that you will read, who, it is to be ſuppos'd, could 
not have paſs'd over this clear and evident mark of the diſeaſe, had it really 
exiſted ; and you will even find it expreſsly denied by ſome, that it ever ex- 
Med. So in that virgin, and in that Poliſh ſenator, whom I mention'd 
above (o), to omit others at preſent, notwithſtanding there was ſuch a quantity 
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of water in the thorax, you will read in their hiſtories, that there was no fluc- 
tuation, while they were living. | — | 
Nor indeed ſhould I ſuppoſe you can ſuſpect that in theſe, and all the for- 
mer caſes, the water was juſt extravaſated, or greatly encreas'd at the time of 
| heir death: for, in the greater part, ſome ſigns were not wanting, of water 
being before extravaſated ; and if the queſtion be, in particular, of thoſe 
whom I juſt now pointed out, in the virgin, of whom particularly I think I 
have read that ſuſpicion among ſome ; what encreaſe of the extravaſated water, 
I pray, can you account for from the time of her death, and eſpecially of 
* oreeniſh water,” when * ſhe expir'd placidly, and without a groan ?” Or 
in the ſenator, who, when he ſeem'd to himſclf to be extremely well, and 
« was at play, being taken with a natural deſire of going to ſtool, and with- 
« drawing for that purpoſe, was carried off by an inſtant death? Fluctuation, 
therefore, that is perceiv'd by the patients, is not a perpetual ſign of this dif- 
eaſe, and ſtill leſs that which is heard by others. But it is not even poſſible, 
as I ſaid before, that this ſymptom ſhould be perpetual : as for inſtance, if 
there be water, which even others, befides Fantonus, whom I have already 
commended (p), have admoniſh'd ; I ſay, if there be water either in a very 
ſmall quantity, or in a'very large quantity, ſo as'to fill the cavity of the thorax 
entirely. For © in thoſe who have an empyema, and in whom, while they 
« are ſhaken, there is no noiſe indeed, bur a ftrong difficulty of breathing, and 
+ * Tivid nails; theſe,” as Hippocrates himſelf reaches in another place (), © are 
full of pus.” But you will fay, it ſeems, at leaſt, that this fluctuation 
ought to be perceiv d in that ſpace of time, when the water is growing from a 
ſmall quantity co a large one, nor is yet come to its utmoſt increaſe : and in- 
_ deed it does ſeem ſo ; but ſome certainly do not perceive it, as the ſenator, of 
whom 1 have ſpoken, affirm'd, that he neither felt at that time, nor had, at 
any time before, felt a fluctuation of fluid in his cheft; ſome do not attend to 
it; others, finally, do not diſcover it to the phyſicians ; and the ſymptoms 
may be at the ſame time fo few, ſo ſlight, and fo common to other diſeaſes, 
that if any one inquires into this ſymptom, he may be thought to do it with- 
out reaſon ; but to lay hold of patients by the ſhoulders, and ſhake them, or 
agitate them in any other way, is certainly not practicable in all patients; 
which you will ſee plainly was the caſe in the patient whoſe hiſtory I am go- 
ing to relate, as EA ee ent 
38. A country-woman, not much blder than twenty-five years of age, 
and of a very pale countenance, having been married four months before, 
was alteady paſt the third month of her pregnancy, - when ſhe was receiv'd 
into the hoſpital at Padua, in which ſhe lay a month or more, with a kind of 
ſmall erratic fever. ' Her pulſe was neither ſmall, nor intermitting. There 
was no thirſt ; though ſhe generally ate fruit, which they did not wonder at 
in a pregnant woman. She had no ſwelling of her feet, and no faintings. 
Nor did the ever complain of a tightneſs, or oppreſſion, about her heart; nor 
yet of an anxiety, or ſenſe of weight, nor, indeed of any inconvenience, 
or difficulty, in the thorax, whatever; except that, now and then, ſhe us'd 
to be attack'd with a little dry cough, to which. ſhe had been for a long time 
ſubjeR, in the ſame degree, that is, but ſlightly. Ar that time, alſo, if ſhe 
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took things that were offer'd to her, while they were hot, ſhe was ſeiz'd 
with a difficult reſpiration; for which reaſon ſhe was us'd to beg that ſhe 
might have them cold. But, ſetting aſide this accidental circumſtance, ſhe 
breath'd pretty freely; ſo far was ſhe from being rous'd in the night, with 
any ſenſe of ſuffocation, or being forc'd to ſit up in bed. She lay down, 
therefore, as I have ſaid, but it was on her right fide : and upon this ſhe lay 
when ſhe died, without having had any diſorder added to the flight fever, 
if you except a pain in the loins, of which ſhe complain'd only in the latter 
days of her life. | 7 | 
The abdomen was open'd within half an hour after the deceaſe of the 
mother, ſo far at leaſt, that if the foetus were living, it might be waſh'd 
with the holy water ; which was happily perform'd. For the infant, when 
the uterus and the membranes were cautiouſly cut into, immediately thruſt 
itſelf out, as it were, and mov'd its hands; nor did it die till a full hour after 
its mother. The fœtus being taken out, I- diligently diſſected the uterus, 
with the adhering placenta, and membranes, and the remaining part of the 
woman's body, on the ſame, and on the following days, before the, be- 
ginning of December, in the year 1724. But, deferring — things to other 
occaſions, I ſhall ſpeak ſcarcely of any thing here, but what was preter- 
natural. Believe, then, that all the other parts were in extremely good con- 
dition, as the whole habit of the body certainly was, the muſcles being ve 
ruddy, and well-colour'd, and having a proper quantity of fat, of the bell 
conſiſtence, to cover them, and betwixt their fibres; ſo that but juſt a little 
quantity of water appear'd to be lying therein, where neither in the living, 
nor in the dead body, before diſſection, it had ſeem'd to be, that is, in the 
extreme parts of the feet: but it does not eſcape me, however, that this 
may poſſibly be charg'd to the account of her a The ſpleen was 
a little larger than it ought to be; and the liver much more ſo, as it extended 
itſelf both lower than it us'd to be, and acroſs quite to the ſpleen. It was 
externally pale, and internally a little variegated with its own colour and that 
of tobacco, but not hard. The ſtomach was contracted almoſt in the middle 
of its length, and ſwell'd out on both ſides, but leſs on the right, which part 
deſcended obliquely : the other, being plac'd tranſverſely, with its fundus 
turn'd a little-forwards, was half full of fluid and air. In the ſmall in- 
teſtines were many round worms; and where they were lodg'd, the inteſtines 
were reddiſh, and eſpecially in one certain part, and in that place they alſo 
protuberated in their coats, as if they had been dilated by force. | 
Before we cut into the cheſt, we obſerv*d that the neck was tumid, from 
the fullneſs of the thyroid gland; and that milk was eaſily preſs'd out from 
the breaſts. The thorax being laid open, behold that which afforded an oc- 
caſion of enquiring very accurately into all the appearances and ſymptoms 
that had preceded, and deſcribing them; as I have done here. In the right 
cavity was a large quantity of yellowiſh water, and in it were a thick, 
but mucous kind of mgggbranes. And ſome water of this kind there alſo 
was in the left cavity; but in the pericardium ſo much, that it was almoſt 
full, nor yet without ſuch a kind of membranes, or webs, ſwimming in it, as 
I have juſt mention'd. Finally, in both the ventricles of the heart were 
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8 concretions, as if of a kind of mucus; but a little more denſt 
in the left. | 
39. The paleneſs of the face, the flight fever, the dry cough, and the lyin 
down on one fide only, had, indeed, been obſerv'd in this woman: yet t 
other ſymptoms, and thoſe in particular which are ſaid to be proper to the 
dropſy of the thorax, had not exiſted. But you will ſay, what were the pet 
culiar marks of the dropſy of the pericardium, in this woman, and the two 
I have ſpoken of juſt above? et before I anſwer any thing to this queſtion, ' 
ſuffer me to give you a fourth diſſection, which J made at Bologna, wich 
Valfalva, about the end of the year 1704. 
40. A man, of more than forty years of age, who travell'd on foot, fre- 
quently, from Imola to Bologna, and from Bologna to Imola, carrying 
goods backwards and forwards, from one place to the other; this man, I ſay, 
when he was hot from his journey, was us'd to drink, and eſpecially m the 
latter part of his tifme, when he had a continual thirſt upon him; and, be- 
ing ſeiz'd with a violent fever, and a defluxion of rheum upon his fauces, 
was taken into the hoſpital at Bologna. Preſently hg began to complain no 
more of his fauces, and faid that all his diſorder was in his belly; yet com- 
1 of nothing more than a pain in the ſpine, about the lumbar region, 
. bby which that ſeem'd to be cutting, as it were, into two parts. Some of 
the phy ſicians ſuſpected, that the man labour'd under an inflammation of the 
bowels; but Valſalva ſuſpected the diſorder to be in the thorax. The pulſe 
was weak, however, and low; and yet ſeem'd to be oppreſs'd, as we ſay. 
He would often riſe up, as if he were going away. And in this manner 
ert within the third or fourth day from the time he came into the 
oſpital. | | | 
In the abdomen every thing was natural. But in the thorax,” and parti- 
cularly in one part, a humour ſtagnated, in which pieces, as it were, of the 
moſt white and thin membranes ſwam ; fo that it very much reſembl'd 
the whey of cow's milk, having the ſmall particles of the ſecond fort of 
cheeſe mix'd therein. The veſſels of the pleura were more red than uſual, 
bur not very much. Yet the, pericardium was fo diſtended, that upon the 
ſlighteſt prick, it threw out a ſmall ſtream of fluid, like a fountain, to a 
very conſiderable height. The apex of the heart was a little more red than 
uſual, and ſeem'd to have been flightly inflam'd. Finally, when I diſſected 
the head, I firſt obſerv'd, that moſt of the teeth were wanting, and thoſe 
that remain'd were all of them black; ſome of them in great part carious, and 
others almoſt altogether ſo. Was the reaſon of this, do you think, that he us'd 
to drink when he was hot? Or, rather, was it from the injuries of the air, 
to which he had been at all times expos'd? The cranium being then open'd, 
much water was found betwixt the dura and pia mater. And the former of 
theſe membranes had muſcular fibres apparent about the proceſſes, if any 
one ever had. But the veſſels that crept through the pia mater, where-ever 
it inveſted the brain, were all very turgid with blood; but not ſo thoſe which 
were in the lateral ventricles. Finally, the baſis of the cerebrum, and the 
ſubſtance of it, that was neareſt to the baſis, were flaccid. 
41, As to the patient's riſing up often, as if about to go away, it was — 
. nt 
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of that delirium is to be ſought for in the veſſels of the brain being ſo di- 
ended, or in the acrimony of the water which lay about the brain. For 
in the thorax, the ſame kind of water may ſeem to have inflam'd both the 
: | gs and the apex of the heart. What if part of it, alſo, having fall'n 


of that molt violent pain in the loins? For nothing is more natural than, 
where we ſee water effus'd into many of the cavities of the body, to ſuppoſe 
that it is effus'd into ſome others alſo. - And this I ſay, leſt you ſhould, per- 
haps, believe, that the pain is ſo to be accounted for from the droply of the 
pericardium, as to be number'd among the ſymptoms peculiar to that diſeaſe, 
and to have no other cauſe but that; eſpecially as in the woman alſo, of 
whom we ſpoke laſt, a pain of the loins came on (7), and was © very violent” 
in the young man, whole hiſtory being deſcrib'd by Blaſius, is transferr'd 
into the Sepulchretum (5). Both of them, certainly, had a dropſy of the pe- 
ricardium, and this young man in particular; yet in neither of them were 
© other ſymptoms wanting, to which that pain might have been imputed. Val- 
ſalva himſelf, in regard to the man at preſent in queſtion, drew a conjecture, 
from this pain, not that the pericardium in particular, but in general, that 
ſome part of the thorax was affected. And you can even certainly re- 
member, what I have written to you on another occaſion (2), that he was 
wont to deduce a troubleſome ſenſe about that part of the fpine, from the 
appendages of the diaphragm, that were irritated, or preis'd upon, being 
affected thereby; yet in ſuch a manner, that he ſuppos'd, from thence, water 
to be collected in the thorax, rather than in the pericardium. - And although 
in the body which I was ſpeaking of at that time, as in this alſo, water was 


e excruciating pain in that part of the back, where the diaphragm divides 
<« the middle and lower region of the body,” a ſerous humour was found in 
the thorax, and not in the pericardium. But the pericardium, you will ſay, 
the more it is diſtended, ſo much the more does it diſtract the tendinous part 
of the diaphragm, to which it is very cloſely connected: wherefore, as it 
affects the diaphragm, not only by oppreſſing it with weight, but alſo by di- 
ſtracting irs fibres, the pain ſhould ſeem to be owing, rather, to the peri- 
cardium being fill'd with water, than to the thorax, But, if the caſe is as 
you conjecture it to be, what is the reaſon, then, that in ſcarcely any of the 
other obſervations made by Valſalva and me, and comprehended in this 
letter, the patients ever complain'd of ſuch a pain? Was it, perhaps, be- 
cauſe the pericardium was not ſo much diſtended? It could not be more 
diſtended than it was found to be by Gretzius (x) and Vieuſſens (y); nor was 
the pain, for this reaſon, mention d by them among the other marks of that 
diſorder. It remains to ſay, that in their patients the pericardium was gra- 
dually diſtended, but in this man of mine very ſpeedily, ſo that the fibres 
of the pericardium and diaphragm could nat be gradually relax d. Do not, 
Y N. 38. | a; (% Ag. N. C. Tom. 6, Obf. 50. 
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dent from thence, that he was, in ſome meaſure, delirious ; and the cauſe | 


om the cavity. ot the eranium, into the tube of the ſpine, was the cauſe 


found to exiſt in both places; yet in another man (u), who © had a moſt-- 
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therefore make uſe of other examples, taken from us, or from the Seput- 
chretum, in which you cannot contend that it was dilated in a ſhort time. 
But on the other hand, read over again the obſervation of the virgin (z), in 
whom, within a few days, or read — — I ſhall preſently ſubjoin, of an- 
other virgin, in whom ſuddenly, a great quantity of water was collected in the 
pericardium, though none of them was affected with a pain of the loins. And 
1 have the more diligently enquir'd into this ſymptom, becauſe, though as far 
as I know it has been propos'd by not one, as a mark of this diſeaſe, yet it 
came into my mind, when I was deſcribing the laſt obſervation, to ſee if it 
might be reckon'd among the other ſymptoms, which are not perpetual ; and 

perhaps it may ſometimes be of uſe, join'd with, other ſymptoms, to diſcover 

the nature of the diſorder, when the pericardium is greatly and ſpeedily diſ- 

tended, which I confeſs did not happen altogether ſo in thoſe two virgins, as 

the diſtenſion, although it was quick, was not immoderate. 

42. At the ſame time you ſce, that even this is not conſtant, which is gene- 
rally faid (a), and indeed is very often true, that a dropſy of the pericardium 
comes on gradually ; for it ſometimes happens in a very ſhort time, juſt as 
the dropſy of the thorax does; and this you will know much better, when you 
mall have read over the obſervation of the celebrated Low (5), or when I pro- 
duce our hiſtories of inflammations in the thorax (c); and to theſe I would 
have you add the obſervation which I ſhall give you by itſelf hereafter (d). 

Iwill now add that which I have juſt promis'd, and which you ought to eſteem 
ſo much the more, as it is one of thoſe very rare caſes wherein the dropſy of 
the pericardium was the only diſorder that was found, to which all the ſymp- 

toms the patient had ſuffer'd might be aſcrib'd ; and alſo becauſe it has been 
related and confirm'd to me, more than once, by a phyſician who was ex- 
tremely diligent in ſearching-out and remarking all the ſymptoms, I mean 
. Franceſco Albertini. I have reſery'd this hiſtory on purpoſe to 
this latter part of the letter, that after having given it, I may more certainly 
and eaſily explain what we ought to think of the other marks of this diſorder. 

| 115 There was at Bologna a nun, whoſe illuſtrious family and convent I 

might mention here, if I choſe it, whom a phyſician had cur'd of a defluxion 
upon her gums and cheeks, by giving her ſudorific decoctions of the woods; 
and afterwards, being ſeiz'd with an acute fever, had reſtor'd to health with 
equal ſucceſs. Though he might have been content with one and the other of 
theſe ſucceſsful cures, yet, as ſome are diligent to a very ill purpoſe, when the 
month of April return'd, he began to urge this virgin, that ſhe ſhould: not let 
ſlip a time ſo opportune for the taking of thoſe: remedies by which ſhe had 
preſery'd herſelf from the defluxions. She at firſt refus'd to comply, inafmuch 
as ſhe was in very good health, and thought her conſtitution ſufficiently alter'd 
and reCify'd by the decoction and the fever together; yet as the man very 
often inculcated the neceſſity of ſuch a treatment, ſhe at length-conſented, but 
unwillingly, as if her mind had, in ſome meaſure, preſag'd what would hap- 
pen ; for having taken as much of the ſame ſyrupus aureus, as it is call'd, as 
others in the convent had taken, on that very day, with every one of whom it 
had ſucceeded extremely well ; with her, whatever was the cauſe of ſo unex- 
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pected an accident, it occaſion'd near fifty motions to ſtool; by which, as ge- 
nerally happens after a great quantity of ſerum being diſcharg'd, an intolerable 
thirſt was brought on, that did not remit upon drinking a very large quantity 
of broths z and, for this reaſon, the phyſician order'd her to drink a very large 
quantity of dilute emulſions ; nor did the quantity of urine that ſhe made, 
anſwer at all to the quantity of fluid ſhe took in. The day afterwards, having, 
ſat up in bed, with an intention to riſe, and having begun to put on her 
cloaths, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with a kind of oppreſſion at her heart, to which a 
fa nting fit ſucceeded; and from that time, this oppreſſion never fail'd to be ex- 
acerbated as often as ever ſhe ſpoke or mov'd too much. Many phyſicians were 
ſent for, whoſe opinions, as generally happens in diſorders of this kind, being 
very different from one another, Albertini was added to their number. It was 
now the month of July: when they came together, one began to conjecture a 
polypus, another an aneuriſm, another a tubercle of the lungs ; nor were they 
wanting who had a ſuſpicion of a dropſy of the lungs, or the thorax. When it 
came to Albertini to give his opinion (whoſe cautious delay in this caſe I was al- 
ways better pleas'd toimitate, rather than the bold haſtineſs of ſome) he affirnrd, 
that it did not become his modeſty to undertake to determine immędiately, from 
having ſeen the patient but once, what ſo many men, excelling in years, au- 
thority, learning, ingenvity and experience, could not ſufficiently have deter- 
min'd _ in almoſt three months ; and begg'd, therefore, that they would 
permit him, by viſiting the patient once or twice more, to endeayour to find 
out the nature of ſo obſcure a diſorder, which he ſhould perhaps better under- 
ſtand from what he might ſee than from what he had heard; and after viſit- 
ing the patient diligently ſeveral times, and conſidering not only the ſymp- 
toms that were preſent, but what were abſent alſo, with great attention, he 
call'd together again the council of phyſicians, and firſt gave them his reaſons ' | 
one by one, why it ſeem'd leſs probable to him that the diſorder was of the 
kind any of them had mention'd, than that it was a dropſy, and that of the 
pericardium : a dropſy ſurely, for it had taken its origin immediately from 
the time of ſo much water being carried into the conſtitution, which had 
neither been diſcharg'd again from the body, nor could in fo ſhort a time have 
been mix'd with the blood; for which reaſon, a portion of it muſt be ſuppos'd - 
to have fall'n upon ſome part or other, that by the original conſtitution, as 
frequently happens, was more diſpos'd to ſuffer it than other parts; and that 
the dropſy was of the pericardium, becauſe he had found by diſſection, that 
ſome had had water collected in that cavity, in whom he had obſerv'd the 
ſame, or ſimilar ſymptoms while living. 8 | G 

Attend now to thoſe diſagreeable ſymptoms that did not exiſt in this virgin. 
She had a good colour in her face; her ſleep was undiſturb'd ; ſhe was re- 
gular in her bowels, and in her menſtrua; her reſpiration was equally eaſy, 
whether ſhe ſtood up or lay on her back, on the right or on the left ſide. Her 
pulſe was neither tenſe, nor hard, nor-chord-like, nor in the leaſt irregular in 
any way. She had no palpitation, or large pulſation, in the heart 3 no pain 
about the region of the lungs; no cough. ; there was not the leaſt thing, if 
you except what I have ſaid above, and what I ſhall ſay preſently, there was 
nothing, I ſay, that you could find fault with, or that ſhe could complain of. 
Albertini, being perſuaded by theſe: arguments, did not fall into the * 
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of others. And he thought that theſe figns had a tendency to confirm his 
opinion, that the virgin found her heart opprets'd, as if with a ſtone bein 
laid upon it; and that when ſhe did not ſpcak, and was quiet, and free 
from motion, ſhe was nt troubi'd with that oppreſſion of the heart, as J 
mention'd in the beginning; but if ſhe perform d any motion, or ſpoke for 
any little time, ſhe was immediately tortur'd therewith, the ſenſation of 
which ſhe us'd ro exprefs thus, as if ſhe was preſs'd and ſqueez'd up, with 
4 great concourſe of people all round her: and this oppreſſion of her heart, 
a flight kind of fainting always accompanied; and her pulle, even when 
ſhe was quiet, was always weak. Which circumſtances certainly render'd 
the cure very difficult; tor beſides that if by medicines, they ſhould attempt 

to diſcharge the collected ſerum, there was danger, leſt that being rather 
diminiſh'd, which is neceſſary to the blood, the circulation ſhould be carried 
on with much more difficulty through the heart, which was compreſs'd by 
the water, and already flaccid by its long ſtagnation,; this was certainly very 
evident, that whatever remedies were very efficacious, weuld without doubt 
have the ſame effect upon her, as the motion of her body had ;-and thoſe 
that were lefs efficacious, would be of no uſe at all, or at leaſt not ſuffici- 
ently advantageous. This was actually the caſe; and the virgin at length 
died of the diſorder, as Albertini had predicted, when he conſider'd theſe 
things. For when fhe had dragg'd on life, to about the end of a year, from 
the beginning of her diſezſe; a momentary ſenſe of pricking began to be 
added to the other ſymptoms, which return'd every now and then in the part 
affected, attended with flight convulſions in the fame place; the pulſe bEgan 
gradually to be more and more weaken'd, and in a manner obicur'd ; which 
were not fallacious ſymptoms of death being now at hand. 

It was permitted to Albertini to open the thorax, in order to diſcover the 
nature of ſo abſtruſe a diſeaſe, Robert Muratorio, a ſenior phyſician, and an 
eminent man, being added as his only companion in the diſſection. Every 
thing was found to be ſound, and in proper condition, except that the peri- 
cardium was tumid with water, to the quantity of nine ounces, and the 
membrane of the heart had begun to be evidently eroded, without doubt 
from the ſame water, which was at length become very acrid from its ſtag- 
nation, from whence that ſenſe of pricking had been felt, and thoſe flight 
convulſions had happen'd. | 
44. You have the hiſtory juſt as I wrote it down, after having receiv'd it 

from Albertini, containing not only ſuch obſervations, as teach us what we 
are not to inculcate upon patients, who are unwilling to obſerve it, and 
what we are upon occaſion to imitate; bur, in particular, ſuch remarks 
alſo which may be of ſervice to us to diftinguiſh the diſeaſe in queſtion, 
And whereas it is ſaid in this hiſtory, that Albertini had alſo obſerv'd 
the ſigns of it in others; you may read what he has in general advanc'd, 
in the Commentaries of the Academy of Sciences at Bologna (e), in rela- 
tion thereto, and compare it with the obſervation of this virgin, which 
I ſuppoſe he has his eye to, when he ſays, that he had ſeen the ſurface of 
the heart ſlightly corroded, in the carcaſe of a woman.” Nor would I 
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have you be ſurpriz d, that where the water was eroſive, he ſays that 
ſome things happen'd otherwiſe, than they are related in the f 
hiſtory of the virgin; for neither was the water in her, at firſt of a cor- 
roſive nature, as it was at the latter end of the diſeaſe, when the very in- 
firm ſtate of the fibres of the heart was no more able to produce a quick 
or tenſe pulſe; and yet thoſe. flight convulſions which were obſerv'd at the 
heart, were a proof that there was ſomething different at that time, from 
what had been before, although the patient was at reſt, But you will be- 
lieve that the difficulty of breathing, which happen'd from motion, « or ra- 
« ther,” as he calls it, the © apncea,” or total privation of breath, which 
ſoon became evanid, was ſcarcely different from thoſe ſhort kinds of faint- 
ing, or ſwooning, which though he had certainly obſerv'd in the virgin, he 
did not however particularly expreſs in the Commentaries. The other things 
contain'd in theſe Commentaries, in general, do not differ from the hiſtory, 
as it is here, or at leaſt only in the different quantity or quality of the wa- 
ter, And the quality itſelf, although by ſtagnation, as I have ſaid, it may 
be chang'd in the manner that is explain'd by Grætzius (F); yet even may 
in the beginning be very different from a watry nature, as without dou 
the ſerum of the blood is very different - itſelf alſo. For I have frequently 
ſeen, that this has been diſcharg'd from morbid bodies, either of a yellow 
colour, or verging to a green, a blue, or a white, as the fluid very often is, 
which we ſee .extravaſated in the belly, or thorax, or finally in the peri- 
cardium, of this or that hydropic patient; from whence they might fetch 
an argument, who. do not doubt but the water of the pericardium is brought 
thither, not by glands, but by the moſt lender arteries; although where 
ſome certain particles are too prevalent in the ſerum of the blood, the 
fame, in like manner, ſo predominate in the humours ſecreted by the glands, 
that the ſaliva of thoſe, in whom the kidnies have for ſome time ceas d from 
their office, has ſeem'd in colour, taſte, and odour, not to be different from 
urine (g). But of what kind the water of the pericardium is naturally, is 
not juſtly argu'd from thoſe experiments of Vieuſſens (h), in which he ſaw 
the water, that was taken from thoſe who had long labour'd under a dropſy 
of the pericardium, coagulate either at the fire, or even of itſelf, and when 
mid with the tincture of the flowers of mallows, become green, and finally, 
that the ſalt drawn out from that water, was excited into fermentation by 
what they call acid ſpirits. So neither ſhould I rightly argue from that ex- 
periment of Valſalva (“), in which, having taken water that had ſtagnated in 
the thorax and pericardium of the ſame body, he ſaw a portion of the firſt co- 
agulate, when 3 to the fire, but the latter did not coagulate; that the 
fluid with which we find the one and the other cavity to be more or leſs 
moiſten'd, is of a different nature in one from what it is in the other: for, with - 
out doubt, that theſe things vary, both from the different time of ſtagnation, 
and the different morbid diatheſis of the blood and viſcera, not only reaſon in- 
dicates, but many other things, as in part, alſo, the experiments of our Val- 
ſalva (i) confirm. But as to the quantity of water in the pericardium (which 
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that very ancient author, of the book De Corde (&), firſt aſſerted, as far as I can 
find, to be found in ſmall quantity, even in healthy bodies) that it is not only 
in a large quantity in difeas'd bodies, and eſpecially thoſe who are affected 
with a dropſy of the part, but that it is ſometimes in almoſt an incredible 
quantity, is even evident from the obſervations above mention'd, or deſcrib'd, 
that is in proportion as the cauſe is greater or leſs, or has laſted for a longer 
or ſhorter ſpace of time, whether it conſiſt in an obſtruction to the reflux of 
humours, or the increas'd affiux thereof; and whether this happen from the 
quantity of ſerum. being redundant in the blood, or from its motion being too 
9 retarded about the præcordia, either by reaſon of ſome fault in the organs, 
or from any other cauſe whatever; or, finally, to omit other things, and 
amongſi theſe the lymphæducts of the heart being ruptur'd, from the follicles 
of hydatids burſting aſunder. For after Galen had obſerv'd theſe in an ape, 
as I have hinted above (I), ſome ſaw them within the pericardium of beaſts, 
and moſt anatomiſts within the human pericardium. Wepfer, for inſtance( m), 
found many ſcatter d here and there throughout the external ſurface of a 
ſow's heart; and Ballonius (), and Cordzus (o), have related, that the heart, 
in two women, was beſet with hydatids. Rolfinck (p) ſays, I have ob- 
«© ſerv'd hydatids on the membrane of the heart, in patients who were ſub- 
4 ject to a palpitation.” Fantonus the father ſays (), that he ſaw, in a cer- 
tain man, the heart ſwimming in a very copious and, ſaffron- colour'd lymph, 
and the apex of it ulcerated, from a corrupt hydatid ;” and in another (7), 
« a great number of hydatids upon the ſurface of the heart.” The cele- 
brated Thebeſius (5), in a merchant, „the right ſide of whoſe thorax bein 
greatly expanded, together with the pericardium, was full of water, . 
the external membrane of the heart rough with hydatids.” And I myſelf 
alſo, as I have written to you before (7) ſaw the traces, as it were, of a rup- 
tur'd hydatid, on the ſame membrane, and am to tell you hereafter (u), of a 
large hydatid, which was hanging in the ſame place. All which circum- 
ſtances I was willing to take notice of here, that you might the more rea- 
dily conceive how far this dropſy of the pericardium may vary in the origin, 
- quality, and quantity of the water; and how far the ſymptoms: of it may alſo 
vary, as is particularly written, in regard to the pulſe, by Albertini (x), who 
always, indeed, found it to be ſmall and rather frequent, but more ſo when 
there was the greateſt quantity of water; yet he found it ſoft when 
the water was pure or viſcid; and, finally, tenſe and chord-like, when the 
water was ſalt and vellicating. You will ſee in Vieuſſens, of what qua- 
lity, and in what quantity, the water was in theſe two patients, in one of 
whom, as | have related above (5), he ſaid the pulſe was ſmall, frequent, and 
unequal; but in the other, beſides theſe circumſtances, always very ſoft and 
weak. And Hoffman (z) has remark'd, that in a certain noble widow, who had 
viſcid ſerum, as other circumſtances ſhew, within a thicken'd pericardium, in 
(% 7. x. (1) n (.) Ibid. Obſ. 12. | 
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ſuch a quantity as to exceed a pound weight; the pulſe was © ſmall and lan- 

uid ;“ and when he ſubjoins what had been obſerv'd in another widow, by Bal- 
= (a), you would eaſily perceive, if the amanuenſes, or printers, of Hoff- 
man had more carefully copy'd the words of Ballonius, that the woman's 
pulſe, which was „ large, full, ſlow, and interrupted, having an intermiſſion of 
« one or two pulſations,“ and other circumſtances which are related of her, 
if they really did relate to the dropſy of the pericardium, at leaſt did not 
relate to that alone, of which the queſtion is here, but to that when join'd 
with other diſorders. Obſervations of this kind, therefore, being paſs'd by 
here, a great number of which might be readily quoted, thoſe are ſo much 
the leſs to be attended to, which are produc'd after this manner from Zacutus, 
by men in other reſpects learned: Zacutus Luſitanus ſaw this diſorder * 
(that 1s, the 2 of the pericardium) ** three times, where the patients 
« dragg'd on life, under the oppreſſion of faintneſs, palpitation of the heart, 
“ a hard ſmall pulſe, and a ſyncope, without any preceding cauſe, and at 
length were conſum'd by a flight fever coming on; and on account of this 
e conſumption of the body, ſome have been pleas'd to call this diſorder by 
e the name of a tabes pericardii. But if they had pointed out the place 
where he wrote theſe things, which you will find to be the hundred and 
thirty-ſeventh obſervation of the firſt book, De praxi medica admiranda, or if 
they themſelves had read that obſervation, it would have been eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh, that thoſe things are not ſaid of the dropſy of the pericardium, or of 
moiſture effus'd into its cavity, but of a ſmall hardiſh tumour growing on 
the coat which envelopes that cavity. Theſe obſervations, therefore, being 
deſervedly ſet aſide, it we look to what is written on the pulſe, in the few 
obſervations relating thereto; it will appear, that they are different -in dif- 
ferent perſons ; and if any thing has, perhaps, been remark'd more frequently 
than others, that it ſeems referable to the ſmallneſs, weakneſs, and frequency 
of its pulſations: and how far theſe circumſtances may vary, not only ac- 
cording to the different time of the diſeaſe, but even to how many other 
diſeaſes they are common, is ſufficiently known to all. | 

45. But if now, at length, we compare moſt of the other ſigns, or ſymp- 
tons, of this diſorder, which I have mention'd above (4), from the obſer- 
vation, or opinion, of celebrated men, with the hiſtories which are deſcrib'd 
or pointed out by me; it will alſo be manifeſt, that ſome of them are not 
perpetual, and ſome, indeed, even not frequent; as, for inſtance, the ſwoon- 
ings, which were ſaid to happen much more often in this diforder than in 
the droply of the thorax, but you will find to be mention'd in none either of 
Valſalva's obſervations, or thoſe of Vieuſſens, or mine, whether taken from 
the dropſy of the thorax, or pericardium, or both together ; and you will 
even find, that in ſome of mine they are expreſsly denicd (c), and that in 
the laſt, which is Albertini's, they are but juſt lightly hinted at (d). I do 
not, indeed, deny, that they were obſerv'd in thoſe patients whole hiſtories 
are given us by Fiſcher (e), by Reimannus (F), by Low (g), and by Hoff- 
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_ lkely to excize. a cough more, that it does not ſeem poſſible for it to excite a 
cough equally with the other ; although, if it be extremely ſtimulating, it may, 
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man (b). But if the dropſy of the pericardium was join'd, in the three 
former patients, with a very = languor from a long continu'd hectic fever, 
if it was join'd with a diſeaſe of the valves of the heart, and with a dropſy 
of the thorax ; then the widow, doubtleſs, remains almoſt alone amongſt 
thoſe from whom Hoffman took his obſervations, in whom I know that 
ſwoonings, or faintings, and thoſe pretty frequent too, did really accompany 
this very diſorder in queſtion. How then could I fay, that theſe ſwoonings, 
even if they were not common to ſo many other diſorders, are very fre- 
quently wont to be obſerv'd in this ? 

Moreover, as to the dry ſmall cough, which was ſuppos'd to be, in ge- 
neral, more urgent in the dropſy of the pericardium, than in that of the 
thorax, have you read of it being more troubleſome in thoſe whom I have 
deſcrib'd as being affected with both? Certainly, in thoſe whom I have ſeen, 
it is not ſo much as mention'd, except in one woman: and the celebrated 
Kellner (i) has obſery'd expreſsly, that there was no cough in a man who 
labour'd under both of theſe diſorders. But there was, you will ſay, in 
others whom Low (&), Bonetus (J), and Wepfer (m), ſaw equally affected. 
And I am ſo far from diſallowing it, that I rather wonder it was wanting in 
ſo many others, whom I juſt now ſpoke of. For water in the cavity of the 
thorax, is contizuous to the phrenic nerves, the lungs, and the whole tract 
of the pleura; ſo that, if it be of an irritating nature, it cannot but vellicate, 
and thus excite a cough : whereas in the dropſy of the pericardium, the 
water touches none of theſe parts, and confequently is fo far from being 


perhaps, by vellicating the pericardium, draw the annex'd diaphragm into 
conſent with it; which, however, the water of the thorax will be able to 
do ſtill more by means of the pleura, that is thinner, and connected to the 
diaphragm by a much greater ſpace. But they cough'd, you will ſay, ac- 

«A obſervations of Harderus (n), Schrock (o), Erndlius (p), and 
Reimannus (), in whom there was even not a dropſy of the thorax, but of 
the pericardium. They did cough indeed; but either there were vomicæ 
that occupied the lungs, or lay between the external coat of the lungs, and 
the pleura; or, if theſe were wanting, other diſeaſes were not wanting, from 
which the ſeptum tranſverſum, on its inferior ſurface, at leaſt, might be ſti- 
mulated. But if, finally, we conſider thoſe in whom the only dileale was the 
dropſy of the pericardium, the man, indeed, whom Valſalva diſſected (7), 
cough'd ; but neither Vieuſſens, nor Hoffman, mention a cough in theirs, 
nor did Albertini obſerve it in the nun. And as he has written in the com- 
mentaries, which I have already commended (5), that this diſorder, generally, 
has either no cough, or very little, join'd with it,” he certainly did not 
mean a greater than in the dropſy of the thorax. 


(5) Obſ. 4. ſupra cit. ad n. 44. (a) Ibid. I. 2. S. 7. Obſ. 24. in Additam, 
(„% Act. N. C. Tom. 5. Obſ. 1. not. 1. (e) Eph. N. C. Dec. 3. A. 4. Obſ. 118. 
(+) Cit. in Eph. Obſ. 154. . Earund. Cent. 3, & 4. Obſ. 141. 

(!) Sepulchr. I. 2. S. 2. Obſ. 3. (2) AR. N. C. Tom. 1. Obſ. cit. 170. 
(m) Ibid, I. 4. S. 3. Obſ. 26. in Additam. (r) Supra, n. 21, () Supra, n. 44. 
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But, cn the contrary, as to what moſt authors ſay, that the difficulty of 
reſpiration is more ſlight in the dropſy of the pericardium, than that of 
the thorax, I ſhall very readily acknowledge that it is true, at leaſt, in ge- 
neral, from the judgment both of my ears and my eyes. For how great 
that difficulty is generally wont to be in the dropſy of the thorax, Du Verney, 
the younger (7), admirably well ſhews, when he places it among the ſymp- 
toms of this diſorder, and conſiders it as the chief; or when he reaches, 
that if, after drawing the water out of the abdomen of a perſon who labours 
under an aſcites, the reſpiration is not at all, or but little eas'd, water alſo 
ſtagnates in the cavity of the thorax ; and clearly confirms his deciſion either 
by drawing out the water from the thorax, or by the diſſection of the body 
after death, in the ſame manner as Jacobus Oæthæus (u) formerly confirm'd 
his ſuſpicion of a humour being extravaſated into the thorax, when, although 
« he had eas'd ” the belly, that was ſomewhat ſwell'd, “of its bulk of hu- 
« mours,” by the help of purging medicines, yet he had obſery'd © the dif- 
« ficult breathing not to be diminiſh'd.” And even read over the obſer- 
vations which I have deſcrib'd to you in this letter, and obſerve once more 
how laboriouſly they are wont to breathe who are affected with that diſorder, 
and how often with their necks quite ſtrait. Nor would I have you ſuppoſe, 
that ſo great a difficulty of reſpiration 1s rather to be accounted for from the 
dropſy of the pericardium, than that of the thorax, becauſe you will read, 
that in moſt of them both dropſies exiſted. For they who have obſerv'd the 
firſt without the ſecond, and without the other cauſes of a dyſpnœa (you ſee 
why the obſervations of Kellner, Schrock, Erndlius; Reimannus, Vicarius, and 
others of that kind, which I purpoſely paſs by, are to be ſet apart from this 
place by me); I ſay, they who have obſerv'd the dropſy of the pericardium alone, 
without any other diſeaſe that could be injurious to reſpiration, as Hoffman - 
in the widow, Vieuſſens in the boy, and Albertini in the nun, certainly do 
not make any mention of an orthopncea. Nay, even Vieuſſens, as I before 
ſaid (x), conjectur'd, that the dropſy of the thorax was added to that of the 
pericardium, in another, from this reaſon, becauſe the patient could lie no 
more with his head low : and Albertini not only affirm'd, in the caſe of the 
virgin, that whether ſhe ſtood upright, or lay on her back, or on either ſide, 
her reſpiration was equally eaſy ; but allo wrote in general, in dependance on 
his own obſervations (y), that in this diſeaſe “a dithculiy in lying down, and 
* frequent neceſſity of ſitting upright in bed, ſcarcely ever happen'd.” But 
Valſalva (2), although in one man in whom this dropſy, as it ſeems, had al- 
ready made a conſiderable progreſs, obſerv'd an orthopncea; and Vieuſſens 
did once alſo, (as J have ſa:d above (a) from his fourth obſervation, and ſhall 
lay again preſently) in the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe; yet in the obſervations 
which ] ſhall give you the copies of, upon another — (2), made upon two 
young men, who were taken off by a peripneumony, after having ſaid, that 
the firſt “ had lain down, and had felt no inconvenience from hanging down 
* his head,” and that the other “ had lain ſo as to keep his head down- 


(/) Mem. de l' Acad. R. des Sc. A. 1703. (3) Comment, cit. 
(x) Sepulchr, I. 2. S. 1. Ob. 76. (z) Supra, n. 21. 
(*) N. 25 (a) N. 24. (6) Epiſt. 20. n. 35. 36. 
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« wards,” he immediately ſubjoin'd this, “as moſt of thoſe perſons are wont 
to do, in whom the pericardium is turgid with a great quantity of water:“ 
and, indeed, in both of them, that cavity was fo far dilated with water, that 
in the firſt © it might be with juſtice call'd a dropſy of the pericardium,” 
and in the other it occupied a great ſpace in the thorax.” But Lanciſi (c), 
when he alſo collected the — of this dropſy, ſaid the ſame thing as I have juſt 
faid, yet in a much different way. For when he had written, that thoſe who 
labour'd under this diſorder had . a difficult and ſhort reſpiration,” and even 
from the beginning could not breathe, but out of bed,” he ſays, at length, 
« near death, they are compell'd to lie down in bed; that is, becauſe the 
« pericardium, being turgid with a pint, or even with a pint and half of 
« liquor, makes a great preſſure upon the center of the diaphragm, nor 
<« ſuffers the patients to uſe any other poſture than the horizontal, which is 
« the leaſt inconvenient of any, inaſmuch as the pericardium, then aſcending 
% towards the throat, preſſes no more upon the diaphragm.” I do not doubt 
but this celebrated man might have obſerv'd it thus in ſome: nor do I den 

that which is conſonant to reaſon, which alſo the obſervation of Willis (4), 
on that young man, confirms, who having begun to labour under a dropſy 
of the thorax, and lying upon his back in bed, and ſuff ring his head to be 
* reclin'd, from the margin of the bed, quite down to the floor,” as Willis, 
for the ſake of the experiment, had order'd, immediately felt, very plainly, 
e the courſe of the water downwards, toward the clavicle, and at the ſame 
« time a metaſtaſis, or tranſlation of the pain, to that part.” Nor yet do [ 
know, whether I ſufficiently underſtand, why they, I do not ſo much ſay, 
who were troubl'd with a dropſy of the thorax, as they who were troubl'd 
with a dropſy of the pericardium, even much greater than that which was re- 
ferr'd to by Lanciſi, did not obtain the ſame eaſe by lying down. Nay, on 
the contrary, he who was troubPd with by much the greateſt, as the obſer- 
vation of Vieuſſens a little before-mention'd ſhews, in the laſt months of his 
diſeaſe, which was now far advanc'd, was oblig'd to fit up conſtantly in bed; 
for if he endeavour'd to lie down, which it had been in his power to do in 
the former months, an evident danger of ſuffocation and death was imme- 
diately at hand. Could it be, perhaps, owing, to ſay nothing of the encreas'd 
preſſure of the ſanguiferous veſſels, with Vieuſſens, to this cauſe, that the pe- 
ricardium being diſtended with ſuch a quantity of water, did not oppreſs the 
diaphragm indeed, but grievouſly overloaded the lungs, upon which it lay 
in that fituation, and at the ſame time ſo much the more hinder'd their ex- 
panſion, as the diaphragm aicending higher at that time, the pericardium 
itſelf was alſo thruſt up with it. But if the caſe be really fo, you alſo under- 
ſtand that this ſymptom, either as it is deſcrib'd by Lanciſi, or by others, is 
varied according to the various quantity of the collected fluid: which, how- 
ever, in moſt patients (e), ſeems, notwithſtanding the quantity was the ſame 
that Lanciſi mentions, or even ſometimes greater, neither to have compell'd 
them in the beginning to ſit up out of bed, for the ſake of taking their breath, 


(c) De Mot. Cord. I. 1. S. 1. c. 5 Prop. 23. e) Vid. n. 27, & 36. ſupra, & Sepulchr. 
in Schol. p T , : l. © 2. Obſ. 4 : N : r P ; 


(4) Puarmac. Rat. P. 2. S. 1, c. 13. in fin. | 
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nor yet in the Jatter part of their.diſeaſe, that they ſhould lie down in order to 
breathe with more freedom; but even whichever ſituation they choſe, the dif- 
ficulty of breathing was, for that reaſon, by no means increas'd, although the 
dropſy of the thorax was join'd with the dropſy of the pericardium. Which 
circumſtance alſo prevents us from conſidering this ſymptom of lying down 
eaſily, as being peculiar to the dropſy of the pericardium ; and that ſo much 
the more, as in thoſe who labour'd under the dropſy of the thorax alone, 
it has been equally obſerv'd ſometimes (F). * 1 

46. 1 am not ſorry, that I have juſt now produc'd the obſervation of Lan- 
ciſi, although it differs ſo much from that of Vieuſſens. For behold, while 
] v-as reading this letter over again, I receiv'd from the Imperial Academy 
at Peterſburgh their new commentaries (g), in which I find, among other cu- 
rious obſervations, that of the celebrated Schreiberus (v) likewiſe, of a peri- 
cardium which was ſo extended by about four pints of bloody water, that the 
lungs being compreſs'd together, poſteriorly and laterally, the pericardium 
irſelt “ fl'd the middle, and anterior lateral parts, of the cheſt.” Yet in 
this patient's caſe, when * the greateſt increaſe of difficulty in breathing was 
« come on, it was impoſſible tor him to lie down on either ſide of his cheſt, 
« yet, to lie down on his back was tolerable for him.” In this man, alſo, 
the lungs were * cloſely connected“ with the pleura z and even at laſt, a 
* white viſcid matter, mix'd with a conſiderable quantity of blood, was thrown 
„up by expeCtoration :” beſides, the ſurface of the heart was all over rough 
with villi, form'd from the ſerum, indeed, but by which the left ventricle ad- 
her'd very firmly to the pericardium. Nor yet are palpitations, nor faintings, 
mention'd here, but “ an oppreſſion on the breaſt, and a perpetual dry cough;“ 
each of which you will join to what I have ſaid above of the ſigns of the 
dropſy of the pericardium, or ſhall ſay below, the cough only being excepted, - 
becauſe this had exiſted in the beginning, when an internal inflammation of 
the thorax, according to appearances, preceded the dropſy; and how the lun 
were after that, as to their ſtate, you underſtand from what has been ſaid, 
and “ upon the diaphragm a little portion of yellowiſh ſerum fluctuated.” 
But I would have you attend to this, above all things in the hiſtory, that not- 
withſtanding there was ſo great a collection of water in the pericardium, yet 
an orthopncea was wanting, which ſituation of body, from what cauſe ſoever 
it might happen, was ſo neceſſary to the patient of Vieuſſens, when he breath'd. 
Thus, then, I think I have ſaid enough of faintings, and of cough, and of 
the difficulty of reſpiration. 

Now let us go on to other things. And thirſt, indeed, ſo rarely happens 
to attend a dropſy of the pericardium, that I would not have it mention'd 
among the ſymptoms of this diforder, eſpecially as our Saxonia (i) has ex- 
preſsly aſſerted, that among theſe ſymptoms there is © no thirſt,” Yet, al- 
though on the contrary, you will find in the obſervations, which I have co- 
pied from Valſalva, that there was either a thirſt, or a dryneſs of the fauces, 
always attending the dropſy of the thorax ; it ſometimes happens, that there 
is none alſo in this, and that beſides others, and in particular beſides the ob- 


(f) Vid. n. 26, 28, (hb) 5. inter Phyſic. 
(8) Tom, 3. (7) Vid. ſupra, n. 23. 
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ſervation of Rufius (&), more than one of my hiſtories confirm. (1). Where. 
fore the abſence or preſence of thirſt, will not certainly diſtinguiſh theſe two 
_ diſorders. 

But till leſs the tumour of the feet, as one which you will read number'd 
among the ſigns of the dropſy of the thorax ; and yet we ſee that the ſame, 
ſomewhat more frequently than thirſt, attends upon the droply of. the peri. 
cardium, and that it has been wanting, and not very ſeldom neither in the 
other (n), and ſometimes even when both have been join'd (), as our ob- 
ſervations ſufficiently prove. Fluctuation is almoſt the only mark which 
ſometimes is perceiv'd in that other dropſy indeed, as I ſaid above (o); whereas 
in the dropſy of the pericardium, I do not remember to have read, that it 
has even been perceiv'd upon the concuſſion of the body: although it can 
onty ſignify, that a dropſy of the thorax is preſent, and not that a dropſy of 
the pericardium is abſent. But as to what equally relates to the fluctuation 
in the pericardium itſelf, to be perceiv'd by the pat ent, or by the phyſician, 
in this manner, or in any other, as Grætzius (p) did not judge, that it would 
be ſo diſtinctly ſenſible, as in the dropſy of the thorax, ſo l, in like manner, 
ſince it may be leſs perceptible or not at all, or perhaps may be diſſembl'd 
by ſome accidental fallacy, did not ſcruple there to affirm, that I acknow- 
ledg'd, if you could remove all theſe objections, it would be before all others, 
the beſt ſign, and moſt to be depended upon (4). 

And as to the ſlow fever, the waſting of fleſh, the ſadneſs, the paleneſs 
of face, the eyes being become leſs lively, the extreme parts of the body 
being almoſt cold, and every thing elſe of that kind, I do not doubt but 
they may be oftentimes common to both theſe dropſies; and I even know, 
for certain, from the other obſervation of Vieuſſens himſelf (7), that moſt of 
theſe ſymptoms are common to both. Nor if I find, that even many of 
thoſe ſigns, which have been before examin'd, have exiſted in any one perſon 
at the ſame time, in whom the dropſy of the pericardium 1s found, will I 
for that reaſon immediately depart from my opinion; but will firſt conſider 
all other circumſtances. There is an obſervation of Brunnerus (5), which [ 
will produce on this occaſion, in particular, for the ſake of example, though 
I could; at the ſame time, produce many others, becauſe although it might 
have been added to the Sepulchretum, as it was publiſh'd in the year 1687, 
I have nevertheleſs ſought for it there in vain. He found the pericard.um 
turgid with water, in a young ſoldier, who had complain'd of a dyſpncea, 
and a tightneſs about the præcordia, and could ſcarcely breathe in the 
night, unleſs in an ere& poſture ; he had thirſted conſiderably, his feet had 
ſwell'd and been œdematous, and he had cough'd, for the moſt part, 
without any expectoration.“ But this man had ſometimes had a kind 
of turbid expectoration, he had the abdomen conſiderably ſwell'd. the ſcro- 
tum very tumid, and the whole habit of the body ſomewhat ſwell'd, eſpe- 
cially on the right fide, on which he generally lay in his bed. Belides 
theſe and other things, which might have been obſerv'd, even before death, 


(4) Sepulchr. I. 2. S. 7. obſ. 91. (o) n. 37. (o) n. 22. 
(0) n. 30. 38. & Epiſt. 10. n. 11. 2) n. 24. 
(n) ſupra, n. 26, 28. 30. (-) Traite du Coeur, ch. 16. obſ. 1. 


() n. 34. 38. Th (-) Exercit. de Gland, in Duodeno $5, 
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amongſt which neither palpitations of the heart, nor ſwoonings, nor diſor- 
ders ot the pulſe, are ſpoken of, and you even ſee that mention is made of 
its regularity z by diſſection of the belly, the liver was found to be very 
large, and eight pints of water were in the cavity; and, to paſs by other 
things, the right ſide of the thorax was fill'd with water alſo; ſo that if even 
all the ſymptoms which had preceded, had been in the number of thoſe, 
which are ſaid by ſome to be proper to the dropſy of the thorax, or pericar- 
dium; yet the complication of diſorders would have prevented us from 
knowing, which they particularly were ſymptoms of. | 

47. Since then thele two dropſies cannot be ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd by 
all the marks which have been hitherto conſider'd; it remains therefore to 
ſee, whether there is any other ſign ſo far proper to the dropſy of the peri- 
cardium, that this dropſy cannot exiſt without the ſign, nor the ſign without 
this dropſy. And | do not ſuppoſe you can believe, that the mark propos'd 
by Vieuſſens (z), is what we at preſent are in ſearch of, I mean the eye-lids, 
and lips verging to a leaden colour, ſince this may not only exiſt in other 
diſorders, but it may be abſent even in this, as it certainly was in the caſe 
of the nun (2). Muſt we therefore rather depend upon thoſe ſenſations 
which Albertini (x) has confirm'd, that is to ſay, of a weight lying upon the 
heart, and of oppreſſion, and, in a manner, of conſtriction of the heart it- 
ſelf, from any flight motion: confirm'd, I ſay ; for Grætzius has alſo ()) 
ſaid, that when this diſeaſe began to encreaſe, a weight was felt to overload, 
« and conſtringe the heart :” and after him, indeed, even Lanciſi (z) has 
written, that this diſorder was join'd with a weight of the heart,---heavineſs, 
„. and anxiety of the præcordia:“ Hoffman al'o has told us, that the 
widow, whom | have mention'd, as being afflicted with the ſame diſeaſe (a), 
had complain'd exceedingly, of a great weight oppreſſing the heart, and 
« impeding reſpiration.” And among theſe you may reckon the man, who 
told the elder Fantonus (), „that he was oppreſs'd with a very great weight 
<« of his cheſt,” unleſs you, perhaps, ſuſpect that this ought leſs to be im- 
puted to the ſerum of the pericardium being very copious, than to the lungs 
being hard and denſe, ſo that, as Franciſcus Sylvius (c) had frequently found 
them, © they might ſeem to be not at all membranous, but entirely fleſhy,” 
You will more readily believe, however, that “the preſſure in the cheſt, 
* and thoſe great oppreſſions of the heart,” which the celebrated men Schrei- 
ber (d), and Fiſcher (e), have obſerv'd in the dropſy of the pericardium, may 
be referr'd to this place. 

But although theſe things are even conſonant to reaſon alſo, I am afraid 
nevertheleſs that they are not ſuch as we are enquiring after, ſince I ſee they 
are taken no notice of in the accurate obſervations of Vieuſſens (/), and in the 
obſervation of Olaus Borrichius (g) expreſsly deny*d; and, to omit many of 
Valſalva's, ſince the ſenator of Bologna (b), and the two women (i), in all of 


(!) Traite cit. ch. 1. (d) Vid. ſupra, n. 46. 

(2) ſupra, n. 43. (x) Ibid. (e) AR. N. C. Tom. 8. obſ. 31. 
(y) Vid. ſupra, n. 21. (f) Vid. ſupra, n. 24. & 25. 
(z) in Schol. cit. ſupra, ad n. 45. (z) Sepulchr. Sect. cit. obſ. 86. 
(a) n. 44. (4) Obſ. Anat. Med, 15. (5) Epiſt. 1c. n. 11. 

(e) Sepulchr. 1, 2. 8. 1. obſ. 50. (i) ſupra, n. 36. 38. 
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whom I ſaw a dropſy of the pericardium, made no complaint, at any time, 
of a ſenſe of weight, or anxiety of this kind at the heart; and although one of 
the women felt a weight in the thorax, yet in both the right and left cavity 
thereof was a great quantity of water extravaſated ; and from this it hap- 
pen'd that I did not produce the other obſervation of Fantonos the father (4), 
and of Gerbezius (I), Bonetus (m), Kellnerus (n), Reimannus (o), and others, 
a little time ago. In theſe, without doubt, I read, that complaints * of a 
„ great load ly ing upon the breaſt, heavineſs of the cheſt, an oppreſſive pain 
eat the bottom of the ſternum, ſtrictures of the cheſt, anxieties and tight- 
“ neſſes of the præcordia, and of the heart being preſs'd in, as it were, upon 
<« itſelf,” were join'd with a dropſy of the pericardium : but I read, at the 
ſame time, that this dropſy of the pericardium was join'd, in the four firſt 
obſervations, with a Jroply of the thorax, and in the fifth, with an enlarg'd 
ſtate of the heart, and other diſorders of that and of the great artery; which 
enlarg'd ſtate of the heart, nor that, as the very words of the author are, „ in 
« a common degree,” was alſo in the fourth; nor were other things want- 
ing in the ſecond, and in particular “a ſchirrhous glandular body,” which, 
when the ſternum was remov'd, appear'd to be fix d by one extremity to 
<« the inferior lobule of the right lobe of the lungs, and by the other to the 
« mediaſtinum and diaphragm.” Wherefore, although I would willingly 
aſcribe the cauſe of thoſe complaints in part to the water which was redun- 
dant in the pericardium ; yet what I did in regard to the former obſervation 
of Fantonus, that I was alſo conftrain'd to do in regard to each of theſe ; I mean, 
to doubt whether more was to be attributed to the water, or to other 
cauſes, which either by their own, and for that reaſon, greater weight over- 
loaded the diaphragm; or by ſtreight'ning the lungs, and the heart itſelf, 
or the veſſels belonging to each, or in any other manner, preventing the 
uick circulation of the blood through the heart, might bring on thoſe other 
—— of which I have ſpoken. After which 1 think it will be leſs ne- 
ceſſary, eſpecially as this letter is already drawn out to a greater length than [ 
intended, to enter into a freſh diſquiſition, upon theſe ſenſations, in order to 
determine whether they may happen ſometimes from another cauſe, even 
without any dropſy of the pericardium ; and till leſs to treat of palpitations, 
pulſes, and pain of the loins, of which I have ſaid enough already (p). 

48. And, from the whole repreſentation I have made to you of this diſorder, 
you will eaſily ſuppoſe, that we mult ftill wait ſome time longer before the 
trepanning of the ſternum, and the perforation of the pericardium are put 
into practice, in order to cure this diſeaſe, though they are hinted at by Rio- 
lanus, in his Anthropographia (q), and elſewhere (7), if, according to the ad- 
monitions of Schröckius (5), and Grætzius (1), We ought to be very certain 
before ſuch an attempt, of the quantity of the ſerum being even redundant 
„ in the pericardium.“ For art has not yet carry'd her improvements fo far, 
as to what I can ſee of the matter, as to be able very certainly, and evident- 


(4) Obſ. cit. 37. : (% n. 23. 41. 44. 
(1) Eph. N. C. Dec. 3. A. 7. Obſ. 186. (4) |. 3- c. 7. in fin, 
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ly to determine this queſtion. I wiſh it was in our power, by frequent and 
repeated obſervations, if not to remark other ſigns, yet at leaſt to determine 
which, out of all theſe that have been propos'd, occur more frequently, or 
more rarely, in the courſe of this dropſy, and at what time of the diſeaſe they 
moſt rarely or moſt frequently happen ; whether in the beginnings of it, or 
near its end, For I ee, that it is not uncommon for perſons affected there- 
with, to have died “ ſuddenly, contrary to the expectation of thoſe about 
« them, of an unexpected death, of a ſudden death ;” which various ex- 
preſſions you will find in their various places (). 

In the mean while, where the ſymptoms of other diſorders are abſent, and 
ſome of the ſymptoms of that diſorder, which it is certain is near akin to this, I 
mean the dropſy of the thorax, are alſo abſent, as the ſenſe of fluctuation, eſpe- 
cially in the parts of the thorax more remote from the heart, as the neceſſity 
of breathing with an upright neck, eſpecially after the firſt hours of ſleep ; as 
the lying down with greater difficulty on one fide or the other, for it ſeldom 
happens that an equal quantity of water is collected in each cavity of the tho- 
rax within the ſame time; and the other ſymptoms of that dropſy are not 
met with at all, or are much lighter, as the ſwelling of the limbs, the cough, 
and thirſt ; but the patient feels, as it were, a kind of weight, in the very 
ſituation of the heart, and that upon the motion of the body the heart is op- 
preſs'd, and, as it were, conſtring'd, the breath being in ſome meaſure de- 
ficient ; and that theſe ſymptoms are preſently remov'd or alleviated, when 
he has reſtor'd himſelf to reſt, and that he takes his reſt more commodiouſly . 
when he lies with his head low: where, I ſay, all theſe, or many of them, at 
leaſt, ſhall be found together ; I indeed, on account of the greateſt part of 
thoſe hiſtories which have been above deſcrib'd, or taken notice of, although 
I will not for certain pronounce, that the diſorder is a dropſy of the pericar- 
dium, yet ſhall ſay that it 1s extremely probable. But I ſhall fay it the 
more readily if, beſides theſe, the patient is in the number of thoſe who feel 
as if their hearts ſwam in water; or in whom there is ſome mark of water fluc- 
tuating 1n the diſtended pericardium, and not elſewhere. Nor, where there 
are many of thoſe ſigns which I have mention'd, will I deſpiſe ſome other 
ſigns, as eſpecially the palpitation of the heart, notwithſtanding there was no 
more than one, among all the obſervations I have defcrib'd, in which this 
ſymptom was obſerv'd ; as allo the extremities being almoſt cold, the pale- 
neſs of the face, and particularly of the lips and eye-lids, verging to a leaden 
colour, and other ſymptoms of that kind, which, as phylicians ſometimes 
either neglect to attend to or enquire after, or the patients neglect to tell, in- 
aſmuch as they are very often unlearn'd and ignorant perſons, and labour 
under more violent diſorders, it would not have been ſurprizing if they were 
paſs'd over in ſome hiſtories, notwithſtanding they did really exiſt. Thus 
much I had to ſay on the dropſy of the thorax, and on this occaſion of the 

ropſy of the pericardium alſo. Farewel. | 

49. Scarcely had I revis'd this letter, in order to ſend it you, when John 
- Baptiſt Molinari, a moſt learn'd phyſician, and a very humane man, knowin 
that I had been without the excellent treatiſe of Peter Senac, who, beſides his 


(% Vid. ſupra. n. 6. 17. 24. 36. 38. & Act. N. C. Tom. 5. Obſ. 121. & Tom 6. Obſ. 143. 
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being phyſician to a moſt potent monarch, the king of France, is a very great 

man; I ſay, knowing that 1 had wanted, for theſe five years together, that it 

has been publiſh'd, this Treatiſe upon the ſtructure of the heart, its action, 

and diſeates, very generouſly took care that it ſhould be brought to me quite 

from Vienna. Nothing has given me ſo much pain, for a long time paſt, as 

my not being able to get this work into my hands ſooner, eſpecially as it was 

on this particular ſubject, and has inform'd me of many things; but I could 

1 not help being affected with an ingenuous ſhame, and great admiration, when 

5 I found, that this very excellent man has aſcrib'd ſo much to my poor merits, 

as neither I can by any means acknowledge, nor any one could aſcribe, unleſs, 

perhaps, the moſt intimate and benevolent friend who was very familiar with 

me, and attach'd to me by every inſtance of kindneſs. However, though it 

was ſo long out of my power to return at leaſt ſome grateful reſpect for fo 

much humanity ſhewn to me, I do at preſent gratefully and ſincerely acknow- 
ledge it, and will never ceaſe to do it as long as I live. 

But now, as to the ſubject of this letter, I would not have you be ignorant, 
that among other diſorders, this illuſtrious author has written on the dropſy 
of the pericardium (x) with ſuch copiouſneſs and accuracy, with ſuch ingenuity 
and judgment, as a diſeaſe © that is ſrequent, difficult to be known, and more 
difficult to be cur'd,” as he juſtly ſays, requires. He examines the cauſes, 
nature, ſigns, and cure thereof, ſeparately and clearly; and, as to what re- 
lates to the cure, he ſo far changes the place of that remedy propos'd by 
Riolanus (y), that neither the mammary artery, nor the heart could be 
wounded, but water might be drawn out of the thorax very advantageouſly, 
if; perhaps, the dropſy of that cavity ſhould have impos'd itſelf upon us, at 
any time, for a dropſy of the pericardium ; the ſigns of which he has, how- 

ever, previouſly conſider'd with ſo much care, and even encreas'd, in depen- 
dance both upon the obſervations of others, ſome of whoſe writings are not in 
my hands, and upon his own, that he teaches how far it is poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh this dropſy from that of the thorax, and from other diſeaſes. How far 

it is poſſible, I ſay, for he does not think that he has remov'd all difficulties ; 
and if I did think fo, ſays he ſhrewdly, I ſhould ſhew that I did not ſufficient- 
ly underſtand them. But why ſhould I ſay more upon this head? fince I - 
ſhall let you have the peruſal of this excellent work, as ſoon as ever I have 
made uſe of his doctrine and authority in reviſing ſome other letters, which I 

| wiſh it had been in my power to do in this. You however, when you come 
to read this treatiſe, will find many paſſages by which you may confirm what 
I have ſaid to you in this letter: but if you ſhould happen to light on any, 
where our opinions are ſomewhat different, take it for granted it will be ver 
agreeable to me, that you ſhould chuſe rather to be of the ſame opinion with. 
lo great a man, than with me. Again farewel, 


(x) I, 4. ch. 5 : (y) ſupra, N. 48. 
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LET TER the SEVENTEENTH 


Treats of Reſpiration being injur'd from Aneuriſms of the 
Heart, or the Aorta, within the Thorax, 


. OW the internal aneuriſms of the thorax are to be treated of, which 
P not only compreſs the lungs by their bulk, and pervert the motion 
of the blood through them, but even often overload the diaphragm by their 
weight, ſo that they are injurious to reſpiration in many ways. The prin- 
cipal and more frequent of theſe are the dilatations of the heart and the aorta. 
But before I proceed to give you any obſervations relative thereto, I muſt en- 
deavour to give an anſwer to a kind of tacit interrogation that you have made, 
I mean, whence it could happen, fince theſe diſorders are fo frequent, as I ſay 
they are, that no certain or particular mention is made of them among the 
more ancient phyſicians ; for as to the paſſage that we read in the firſt book 
De Morbis (a), which perhaps ſomebody might ſuppoſe to have relation to 
theſe diſorders, where it is fd, that ſometimes a kind of varix” happens 
of a vein in the lungs, and might ſay, at the ſame time alſo, that by the term 
of a vein, an artery 1s to be underſtood ; as they were wont, in ancient time, 
to comprehend both under one name; this perſon, whoever he may be, if 
he reads over all which is ſaid there, will acknowledge, that thoſe dilatations, 
.mreferr'd to in that book, are meant for dilatations of the veins, and thoſe of 
ſuch a kind too, that when they are at length ruptur'd, they do not bring on a 
ſpeedy death by pouring out a great quantity of blood, but a ſlow ling'ring 
death, by leaving ulcers behind them, and making the lungs purulent. Nor 
did Martianus (5), nor before him Salius (c), underſtand it in any other light. 
Moreover, as we read ſoon after, in the ſame place, that the veins of the 
ſide alſo, become varicoſe, and are internally elevated;“ Salius puts us in 
mind, when upon this paſſage (d), that thoſe are pointed out in this manner by 
Hippocrates, © which are ſeated internally upon the ſurface,” leſt any one 
ſhould perhaps ſuppoſe that he meant thoſe © which creep through the inter- 
* mediate ſpaces of the ribs, and other internal ſpaces,” where, without 
doubt, it has been obſerv'd by ſucceeding phyſicians, that dilatations of the 
intercoſtal arteries are ſometimes brought on: and indeed, patients are faid, 
by that moſt ancient phyſician, to become © ſuppurated“ from a rupture of 
theſe varicoſe veins. But in the book alſo De Affectionibus internis (e), where 
* a varix in the lungs,” its ſymptoms and cure are ſet forth, if the diſeaſe does 
not remit after the firſt fourteen days, the ſame remedies” are indicated to 


(a) n. 10. apud Marinell. (e) Comment. in ejuſd. I. S. 3. t. 19. & ſeqq. 
(5) Annot. ad cit. I. verſ. 219. (4) Ibid. ad t. 22. (e) n. 5. 
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be made uſe of, which are made uſe of * in him who has a ſuppuration in the 
„ lungs.” But if, nevertheleſs, any one would diſtort all theſe paſſages, fo 
as to make them ſignify aneuriſms; yet this will be not ſufficiently certain, 
though ſome are of a contrary opinion; or if we ſuppoſe it certain, it is ſtill 
uncertain, whether it was put down from conjecture rather, or from di. 
ſections, eſpecially as beaſts, which us'd at that time generally to be cut 
open, and examin'd, inſtead of human ſubjects, are very ſeldom taken with 
ſuch diſorders as theſe : and finally, thoſe diſorders which I ſaid were pretty 
frequent, and of which you enquire at preſent, relate to dilatations of the 
heart, and great artery, and not to others. And the chief reaſon that theſe 
were not mention'd by thoſe ancient phyſicians, I ſuppoſe, was the very reaſon 
which I touch'd upon juſt now. | 

2. For after that, in order to renovate anatomy, human bodies began, at 
length, to be more frequently diſſected, mention alſo began to be made of 
thoſe diſorders. At leaſt, I ſee that one is pointed out, as being diſſected, in 
the year 1534, by Nicolaus Maſſa (F), © which had the heart enlarg'd to fo 
<«« oreat a magnitude, that he had never ſeen the like in another man;“ and 
by Veſalius (g), „the heart of a very learn'd man, in whoſe left ventricle he 
« found almoſt two pounds of glandular, but at the ſame time blackiſh fleſh, 
the heart being like the uterus extended to the bulk of that fleſh.” And 
I alſo find, that Carolus Stephanus (4) ſaw, *in the carcaſe of a patient, 
part of whoſe lungs, on the right ſide, by reaſon of ſome injury or other, 
vas altogether conſum'd and corroded, the auricle of the heart on the 
« ſame ſide, which had grown out into ſo large a magnitude, that it ſeem'd 
eto be three times larger than the other.” After theſe I find others alſo, 
and in particular Ballonius, who has ſpoken of the heart (i), „as being 
equal to the magnitude of a pretty large head ;”” and another, as you 
have it in the Sepulchretum (), ſo diſtended with its valves, and great 
artery, that it ſeem'd to be triply, or, at leaſt, doubly greater than it us'& * 
„ to be.” Andreas Laurentius (1) found, in the chevalier Guicciardini, 
„that the heart had grown to ſuch a vaſt bulk, as to become almoſt a pro- 
4 digy, and to take up nearly the whole cavity, of the thorax, both the 
« ſinuſſes of the heart being diſtended with blood, to almoſt the quantity of 
<«. three or four pounds.“ But this caſe, and after that others, ſo much the 
more frequently, as bodies were more frequently diſſected, have been taken 
notice of by others, in different places, who have added with ſo much the 
greater accuracy what had preceded in the living body, as the knowledge 
thereof is more uſeful to be join'd with the diſſection, and yet more, if you 
except Veſalius and Ballonius, neglected by thoſe who had gone before 
them. 

3. Nor did the certain knowledge of the dilatation of the aorta come to 
phyſicians in any other way. Thus Veſalius, for example's ſake, having ob- 
lerv'd a certain pulſating tumour about the vertebræ in the back, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe things which he had obſerv'd before, in external aneuriſms, 


(f) Lib. Introd. Anat, c. 28. (i) Epid. I. 2. in Conſtit. Autumn. A. 1575+ 
) De corp. hum. tabr. I. 1. c. 5. (+) L. 2. S. 8. Obſ. 26. 4 2. : | 
(+) De difl. part. corp. hum. I. 2. c. 33. (1) Hiſt. Anat, hum, co p. I. 9. qu. 18. 
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ſaid, that there was an aneuriſm * from a dilatation of the aorta.” But the 
phyſicians, nevertheleſs, did not, beyond a doubt, know, that Veſalius had 
pronounc'd the truth, till, when the patient was dead, they found this ar- 
tery ſo dilated, that © it was almoſt as big as an oftrich's egg,” as you will 
know even from the Sepulchretum itſelf (n), from which you will alſo un- 
derſtand what that aneuriſm contain'd, and how far it had vitiated the neigh- 
b'ring vertebræ, and ribs. This was ſeen in the year 1557 : and thus weight 
was added to what Fernelius had written, where he taught (u), that the pal- 
pitation of the heart © had often dilated the artery outwards, into an aneu- 
« riſm of the bigneſs of a clench'd fiſt, in which, both to the fight and to 
e the touch, there was a pulſation conſpicuous” and alſo, where ſpeaking of 
external aneuriſms, he ſubjoins theſe words (: An aneuriſm likewife 
happens, ſometimes, in the internal arteries, eſpecially under the breaſt, 
« about the ſpleen and meſentery, where a vehement pulſation is often ob- 
« ſery'd.” For he might have ſaid theſe things merely from conjecture : nor 
is every pulſation, certainly, though vehement, owing. to an aneuriſm, as 
will be ſhewn hereafter by our obſervations alſo (p). If it had been other- 
wiſe, that excellent phyſician, Ballonius, who “never in his remembrance 
e had laid his hand upon ſo highly a palpitating, and pulſating hypochon- 
« drium,” as in Joannes Formageus, would never have ſuffer'd himſelf to 
be ſo far deceiv'd, as not to have acknowledg'd, that an aneuriſm lay be- 
neath, except from the ſudden death and diſſection of the patient, as he 
candidly confeſſes in his Conſilium (9), written in the year 1575. I ſuppoſe he 
had attended to the great number of paſlages in Hippocrates,. more than to 
any thing elſe, that are quoted in that Conſilium, and in the Annotationes (r), 
or are at leaſt pointed out, in which the pulſation of the hypochondrium, or 
the other parts of the belly, are treated of, that are ſometimes ſo great as 
<« not to be generated either from running, or from fear affecting the 
<« heart (6), All which paſſages, if you will attentively read them over, 
you will find, belong either to the ſymptoms of acute diſeaſes, or, if they 
relate to other diſeaſes (1), that they do not, certainly, relate to aneuriſms. 
But after that diſſection, in which the aneuriſm was found according to the 
prediction of Veſalius, ſome other obſervations were made, in that very age, 
which relate to the ſame diſorder. Among theſe, however, be cautious how 
you reckon up, without any heſitation (2), as Freind ſeems to do (x), that 
of Parey ( y): for Parey ſays, that he had found a dilatation of the pulmo- 
nary vein, to which it he did not give the name of varix, but that of 
e aneuriſm,” he might doubtleſs do it for the very ſame reaſon that he, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe: times, call'd that vein by the name of the 
arteria venoſa. But beſides that of Ballonius, which I have ſpoken of above (z), 
and others of the ſame Ballonius, on a merchant (a), and on a cook (5), and 


(m) L. 4. S. 2 Obſ. 21.4 7. {/) Vid. etiam Valleſii Comment, in cit lo- 
(n) Patholog. I. 5. c. 12. cum. n. 4. & in l. 5. Epid. n. 11. 

(e) Ibid. 1. 7. c. 3. (z) Vid. Epiſt. 24. n 35. 

(p) Epiſt. 24. n. 34. & ſeqq, - (*) Hiſt. de la Medec. P. I. 

2) 107.1. 1. (y) Oper. l. 6. c. 32. 

* $1.0 6. K) 2. 

. Epidem, Hippocr. 1. 2. in Eratolai filio. (a) Paradigm. 13. 
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of others who liv'd in that age, you will do very well in reckoning up with 
Freind (c), who follows Lanciſi (a), that very ſame oblervation of Laurentius 
on the chevalier Guicciardini, which I have in like manner mention'd abovele), 
who, as he had the heart fo dilated, fo he allo had “ the mouth of the great 
« artery ſo much enlarg'd, as to be equal in bigneſs to the arm.” This is 
that obſervation, which, in the French tranſlation of Freind's hiſtory, “ is 
« ſaid to be a caſe that is to be found in Laurentius, publiſh'd by Guicciar. 
« dini;” which is a new information to us, how carefully every learn'd 
author, a little before our memory, conſulted his own ſafety, by writing in 
the Latin idiom, which is well known to other learn'd men. | 

4. However, in that ſixteenth century, and great part of the ſeventeenth, 
which follow'd, the doctrine of the dilatation of the aorta made fo flow a 
progreſs, that in the year 1595, when Johannes Baptiſta Sylvaticus publiſh'd 
his Treatiſe of the aneuriſm,“ he mention'd nothing of them, though he 
treated the ſubject of aneuriſms at large, and in a general way; and many 
years after Jo. Riolanus (F) aſſerted, that an aneuriſm happen'd but ſel- 
« dom in the trunk of the aorta, by reaſon of the thickneſs of the coats :” 
and moreover, in the year 1670, Joach. Georg. Elſnerus, in other reſpects a 
learn'd phyſician, when he deſcrib'd an aneuriſm of the aorta, found by 
Gulielmus Riva, prefix'd by way of title to his obſervation, De Paradoxico 
Aneuriſmate Aortico, and made no ſcruple to affirm, that an aneuriſm happens 
« ſeldom or never in the larger arteries, and that it ſeem'd wonderful ſuch 
« a thing could be excited even in the aorta itſelf alſo.” And this is the 
obſervation which Lanciſi meant to point out (g), when he ſaid, that the 
aneuriſm, obſerv'd by Riva, was expreſs'd in a table, and inſerted in the 
* eighteenth obſervation, under the care and inſpection of a German.” For 
the name of Ephemerid-s Germanice Nature cur: ſorum, is either omitted in 
that place through the fault of the printers, or is ſo far corrupted, as I have 
deſcrib'd to you, juſt as we ſee many other corruptions of that kind, in the 

ſthumous writings of this great man. 

But from that year 1670, quite down to our times, the anatomiſts taking 
more and more pains, ſo many obſervations were added to the former, that 
dilatations of the aorta began to be eſteem'd no longer rare, or wonderful. 
And we are at the ſame time come to ſuch a point, that the cauſes, occalions, 
and ſigns of theſe dilatations, being frequently animadverted upon, and at- 
tended to, this diſeaſe, of which the ancient phylicians, as you ſee. had not 
the leaſt knowledge, and which firſt began to be known in the ſixteenth 
century, and then not till it began to appear by elevating the pa-ietes of the 
thorax, and to betray itſelf by rumour and pulſation, we now believe we 
can diſtinguith, and indeed often do diſtinguiſh, when it is as yet very 
ſmall, and entirely hidden, within the receſſes of the thorax. For which 
reaſon, Malpighi was by no means to be blam'd (+4) for recounting among 
e the improvements of his age, which was alſo in part mine, the know- 


(5) Ibid. 26. (e) N. 2. ; : 
(c) P. cit. % Encheir. Anat. I. 5. c. 46. 
2 De Subit. Mort. Schol, ad Obſ. ult. (g) De Aneur. I. 2. c. 2. Prop. 21. 
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« ledge of dilatation of the aorta:“ much leſs was it to be objected to him, 
« that, in the ancient Greek, Latin, and Arabic ſchools, aneuriſms were 
« known, and all the books of the ancients ſpoke of aneuriſms.” For the 
queſtion was not of external aneuriſms, but of internal ones, and particu- 
larly thoſe of the aorta itſelf. Concerning which, if any one out of any of 
theſe three ſchools had left any writing, it certainly would not have eſcap'd 
Sylvaticus, who in that treatile of his ſhews himſelf ſo well vers'd in the 
reading of each of them. For as to what Actius (i) has written, that an 
aneuriſm “ may happen in any part of the body,” there is no doubt but 
« external” ſhould be there underſtood; as is evident, not only from his 
treating of external tumours in that diſcourſe, but alſo from his perpetual 
ſilence of internal, and ſo much more dangerous, aneuriſms; whereas even 
he gives the ſigns of external aneuriſms, and the method of cure. 

5. Lanciſi{k), therefore, has with juſtice written, whereas Hippocrates 
« made no mention of aneuriſms of the arteries,” and whereas “ in Galen, 
© Paulus, Oribaſius, Aetius, Actuarius, and Avicenna, many examples of 
« this diſorder in the arteries are read of; yet in theſe very writers, as far 
&« as he could fee, there was a total ſilence upon aneuriſms of the heart, and 
« the great veſſels thereof, which ſince that time have been known to the 
i more modern ſurgeons and phyſicians, by the frequent diſſection of dead 
« bodies.” Some obſervations of which, he himſelf has mention'd, as I 


and that he did the ſame in relation to the obſervations of Harvey, and Mar- 
chetti, and others in like manner, you will ſee of yourſelf, by inſpecting his 
books(m). For he certainly never pretended to conceal, that the dilatations. 
of the heart, as well as thoſe of the aorta, were known before his time. 
He only complain'd (n), that the hiſtories which he had read among medical 
obſervations, of the dilatations of the heart, were leſs fully and accurately 
deſcrib'd, than was requir'd for others, and for himſelf in particular, who 
was about to propoſe the doctrine of them as abſolute, as far as it was poſ- 
ſible for any doctrine to be ſo. But he call'd theſe dilatations aneuriſms of 
the heart; which names I ſhall alſo uſe promiſcuouſly with each other, not 
only becauſe I. would not here willingly be drawn into that diſpute, what 
the Greek phyſicians ſtrictly meant by the word aneuriſm, but alſo becauſe 
it is but juſt and natural to attribute ſomething to a man who was extremely 
meritorious, if any other perſon was, in regard to the doctrine of aneuriſms; 
eſpecially as we ſee that the moſt eminent and learn'd phyſicians have fol- 
low'd his cuſtom ; unleſs you perhaps ſuppoſe that Ballonius, in the firſt 
book of his Conſilia, not as it is in the Sepulchretum (o), „chapter the fif- 
* teenth,” but in the hundred and ninth of the Conſilia, had formerly hinted. 
the ſame, when he wrote, that if there be an ancuriſm in the heart itſelf,“ 
the diſorder is mortal. 

I ſhall give you firſt, according to cuſtom, the obſervations of Valſalva 
upon aneuriſms, and then my own, and diſtribute them in ſuch order, that 


(i) Medic. Tetrab. 4. Serm. 3. C 10. 950 Schol. ad obſ. 2. Repent. Mort. n. 11. 
(#) De Aneur. I. 1. Prop. 2. & de Aneur. I. 2. c. 6. Prop. 48. 
Gn n. 3. & 4, (=) Ibid. | 
(e), I. 2. S. 8. in Schol. ad obſ. 7. 
in 


ſaid he had done in regard to the obſervations of Laurentius, and Riva (J) 
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in the firſt-place, I ſhall produce the aneuriſms of the heart; in the ſecond 
place, thoſe of the great artery, and in the third place, the aneuriſms of 
both, and yet not all that we have; for many of them it will' be more con- 
venient to defer to other letters, and to thoſe in particular, in which I ſhall 
| ſpeak of ſudden death (p). But here I ſhall deſcribe thoſe, which relate to 
injur'd reſpiration, illuſtrating this new doctrine, as far as lies in my power. 
« Amongſt us, ſays Albertini (q), who was very deſerving in regard to this 
ſame doctrine, © formerly, in the caſe of injur'd reſpiration, the names of 
« a vitiated ſtructure of the heart, and præcordia, were unheard of. But 
& after obſervations being ſeveral times repeated in dead bodies, the ſame 
% names are too much heard of, and too much dreaded in the living.“ 
That theſe dilatations therefore may not raſhly be concluded to exiſt in thoſe 
where they are not; and on the contrary, that they may be more readily ac. 
knowledg'd in thoſe where they are, it will be of uſe to compare the obſer- 
vations, which 1 have comprehended in the two laſt letters, with thoſe which 
I ſhall produce in this, and the following. 

6. An old man, about fifty years of age, of an athletic body, but of a 
paliſh complexion, began to complain of a pain oppreſſing the thorax, par- 
ticularly on the left ſide, on which he could not lie. He cough'd frequently, 
but not vehemently, and ſpat up a kind of ſerous matter. He was, in like 
manner, troubl'd with oppreſſions of his cheſt, with difficulty of reſpiration, 
and with anxieties of the heart. The pulſe was at firſt, indeed, flow, and 
hard, vehement and chord-like, but afterwards became more quick, and un- 
equal, the hardneſs ſtill remaining. The abdomen was not tumid, but yer 
tenſe. He died. The belly contain'd water, Bur although the ſpleen was 
ſo cloſely connected to the liver, that it could ſcarcely be ſeparated without la- 
ceration ; yet theſe two viſcera, and the neighbouring viſcera alſo, were ſound, 
Through the inteſtines and meſentery were no lymphæducts obſerv'd ; thro' 
the emulgent veſſels a few were conſpicuous; but throughout the great trunks 
of the veſſels, in the region of the loins, many appear'd, and thoſe very tur- 
gid. In the thorax was a ſerous humour, eſpecially in the left cavity, which 
was entirely filld therewith. The lungs were ting'd with a black colour, 
and every where diſtinguiſh'd with blackiſh ſpots, yet preſerv'd their natural 
ſoftneſs, The heart was immoderately large ; but the right auricle itſelf was 
equal in bigneſs to half the heart. And this being wounded, the blood burſt 
forth in a fluid ſtate, as if from the living body. Yet a great part of the 
auricle was occupied by a ſoft polypous concretion, which had been pro- 
duc'd from the neighbouring ventricle, in wh'ch was alſo a portion of con- 
creted blood. The left ventricle alſo contain'd concreted blood, but more 
ſlightly condens'd. Fhe great artery, where it deſcended in the courſe of 
the vertebra of the back, was remov'd from its ſituation, to the ſpace of 
about two fingers breadth, in its longitudinal direction. 

7. Whether this ſeparation was an original disjunction, or whether, as 
there was only a leſs ſtrict connexion in that part, the vehemence and vibra- 
tion of the pulſe, being added to this native diſpoſition, the artery was diſ- 
Join'd thereby, is not eaſy to determine. 


(p) Epiſt, 26. & 27, () Comment. de Bonon. Sc. Acad, Tom, 1. in Opuſc. a 
| ut 
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But al aps it may be doubtful, whether the dilatation of the heart, and 
right auric, preceded the dropſy of the thorax, or the dropſy of the thorax 
receded that; yet, to-me-it is more probable, that the diſorders of the 
heart were prior to the other, whether I conſider what the firſt pulſes were, 
or how much more eaſy it is for a dropſy to happen, from theſe. diſorders, 
than for theſe to happen from a dropſy. Turn to Lanciſi (7), and ſee what 
things he ſays upon the aneuriſms of the veſſels near to the heart, and tranſ- 
fer them to the aneuriſms of the heart itſelf, eſpecially in thoſe, in whom, 
as in this pallid old man, there was a diſpoſition to a dropſy. Nor would I 
have you aſcribe ſo much to the pain oppreſſing the thorax, eſpecially in the 
left fide, on which he could not lie, that, forgetful of the heart being im- 
moderately increas'd, and eſpecially of its right auricle, you judge that thoſe 
things are to be accounted for, entirely, from the fluid occupying the thorax, 
and more on the left ſide than on the other; for that would rather have 
hinder'd the patient, as it generally does, from lying on the right ſide, than 
on the left. | 
8. A man, of ſixty years of age, was ſeiz'd with an orthopnœa. Scarcely 
could he complain of an oppreſſion of the thorax. The pulſe did not vary 
from the law of its natural motions. At length the difficulty of reſpiration 
growing more and more grievous, every day, he died on the ſixth day. 
The thorax being open'd, the lungs were found to be ſomewhat hard, on the 
back-part, and ting'd of a black colour. . The heart was very large, and 
contain'd a large polypous concretion, in the right ventricle; which being 
expanded into the neighb'ring auricle, had ſo dilated this cavity, that it 
was equal in ſize to a large purſe: and ſent long productions into the neigh- 
b'ring veſſels, ſo that a proper quantity of blood could not readily be con- 
tain'd therein. x : . — 

In the belly, above the left kidney, a round tumour appear'd, which was 
indeed tied to the other neighb'ring parts firmly, by membranes, and ad- 
her'd fo cloſely to the ren ſuccenturiatus, as in one part to make a continu'd 
body therewith. It conſiſted of a glandular ſubſtance, which in its centre had 
two ſinuſſes, diſtinct from each other, and containing a kind of ſerous hu- 
mour. A portion of which, being ſet. upon the fire, coagulated : another 
portion having ſome ſpirit of ſulphur, as it is call'd, added to it, by de- 
grees became of a black colour, and let fall a ſediment, and in the ſpace,of 
many hours was entirely concreted; a third portion, having ſpirit of ſalt am- 
moniac mix'd with it, continu'd ſtill fluid as before. | 

9. Whether this tumour was part of the ren ſuccenturiatus only, is of leſs 
conſequence, perhaps, to enquire here, where we are ignorant of what had 
preceded, relating to that part, than to conjecture, what was the opinion of 
Valſalva, in regard to ſome parts of this hiſtory, For as in deſcribing} it, I 
have taken great care, as uſual, not to add any thing to his opinion, or take 
away any thing from it, ſo after I have faithfully done this, now I think it 
is free for me to underſtand the thing ſo, that when he ſays the patient died 
on the ſixth day, I ſuppoſe he means on the ſixth day from the time that he 
began to breathe with his neck upright, or was receiy'd into ſome hoſpital : 


(r) De Aneur. I. 2. in fin, DF 
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and as to what he ſays, that he could ſcarcely complain of any oppreſſion at 


his breaſt, I ſhall underſtand it in this manner; not that he had no oppreſſion 


at all, but rather ſuppoſe it to have been ſo great, that by reaſon of the diffi- 
culty of breathing, he could ſcarce ſpeak ſo as to complain of it. But as to 
the pulſe, which was not vehement, and chord-like, as in the former, or in 
regard to the dropſy, which did not equally follow, I would not have you 
wonder greatly; for either diſpoſition or time might be wanting for the latter 
to take place; and the heart, either by reaſon of the right auricle being ener- 
vated, inaſmuch as it was expanded into the form of a great purſe, receiv'd 
leſs blood, or the magnitude of the ſame heart was owing rather to the ven- 
rricle being enlarg'd, than to the parietes being at the ſame time made thick- 


er; not to ſay any thing here of the more large and certainly leſs mucous 


concretions, which not only occupied the heart, but the veſſels alſo: and al- 
though they had not begun to be form'd before thoſe laſt days of the man's 
life, yet Valſalva could not have examin'd the pulſe, except on theſe very 
days, | | 
— A girl of thirteen years of age, who from her birth had been almoſt 
always a valetudinarian, began in the laſt months to complain of a laborious 
reſpiration, attended with a conſiderable cough, a ſpitting of thick matter, 
and a ſwelling of the abdomen. Beſides all this, on the laſt days of her life, 


| ſhe became much more thirſty, and very hungry; but after food, a great 


tenſion of the abdomen came on; her pulſe was quick, hard, and ſmall; and 
the tightneſs and oppreſſion of her cheſt were ſo very violent at times, that 
more than once ſhe roſe up ſuddenly from her bed, ſighing and groaning. 
At length, being ſeiz'd with one of theſe paroxyſms, ſhe died ſuddenly with a 
great clamour and impetuolity. In her belly was a great quantity of yellow 
ſerum extravaſated ; the ſtomach and the inteſtines were very much diſtended 
with air; the ſpleen was very hard, and of a black colour; the left kidney, 
internally, was in ſome meaſure inflam'd ; the thorax contain'd ſo much ſe- 
rum, that while the cartilages were cut through at the ſternum, it vurſt forth. 
There was a large thymus ; the lungs were ſound, except that the ſubſtance 
of the left lobe had grown ſo hard, near the larger bronchia, as to reſemble 
folid fleſh ; the pericardium contain'd four or five ounces of yellowiſh ſerum; 
and the right auricle of the heart had ſuch a quantity of blood within it, that 
it was diſtended ſo as to equal almoſt the bigneſs of the heart. Both of the 
ventricles contain'd a polypous concretion, extremely ſimilar to a condens'd 
mucus; but that in the right was the largeſt. As to what remains, the ſe- 
rum both of the pericardium and the belly, when put upon the fire, evapo- 
rated, leaving only a cruſt behind it, which adher'd to the ſides and the bot- 
tom of the veſſel; but the other left a thinner cruſt immediately, and this 
cruſt was diſtinguiſh'd here and there with ſome ſtriæ diſpos'd in the manner 
of chryſtalliz'd nitre. 

11, It is probable that this girl had, from her original formation, not only 
humours but little ſalubrious and mild, but alſo a lax and weak ſtructure of 
the parts, and eſpecially of the right auricle ; from which cauſes ſhe was almoſt 
always a valetudinarian, till that auricle being relax d into an aneuriſmatic 
ſtate, a dropſy of the pericardium, thorax, and belly eaſily came on, in ſuch a 
conſtitution of body; ſo that ſhe was carry'd off, not by one diſeaſe * 
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by many complicated together, and eſpecially in the thorax, which brought 
on the moſt violent kind of death. 

12. A virgin who, from the very time of her birth, had always lain fick, eſpe- 
cially on account of her very great debility, breath'd ſnort, and had her ſkin 
ting'd all over with a kind of livid colour : at length, when ſhe came to be 
about ſixteen years of age, ſhe died. She had a heart that was very ſmall, 
and, towards the apex, in a manner roundiſh, The right ventricle was of the 
form that the left generally us'd to be, and the left of the ſame form that 
the right us'd to be; and although the right was wider than the left, yet it 
had thicker parietes. The right auricle, in like manner, was univerſally en- 
larg'd, and twice as big as the left, and twice as thick ; betwixt the two, even 
then, the foramen ovale was open, ſo as to admit the little finger. Of the 
three triangular valves, one had a proper bigneſs, the two others were leſs 
than uſual. The ſigmoid, which lie at the mouth of the pulmonary artery, 
were at their baſis indeed natural, but in their upper part ſeem'd cartilaginous, 
nay indeed they had already a ſmall offification ; and were ſo connected to- 
gether in this part, that they did but juſt leave a little foramen, not bigger 
than a barley-corn, through which the blood was ſent out. And at this fo- 
ramen alſo were ſome ſmall, fleſhy, and membranous productions, plac'd in 
ſuch a manner, that they might ſupply the places of valves, by yielding to the 
blood that was going out, and by reſiſting that which was about to return. 

13. I ſhould ſuppoſe that this virgin Rad the beginnings of that diſorder 
at the mouth of the pulmonary artery, from her original formation; to which 
diſorder, being gradually more and more encreas'd, every thing ſhe ſuffer'd 
when living, and what were found in the dead body, are without doubt to be 
referr'd : that is to ſay, the leſs quick, and leſs ready entrance of the blood in- 
to that artery, from this cauſe, was a reaſon why, on the one hand, a leſs quan- 
tity of it ſhould be tranſmitted through that artery and its correſponding vein, 
to the left auricle and left ventricle, and from this ſhould be ſent to the whole 
body; and, on the other hand, that a greater quantity of blood than is na- 
| tural ſhould remain in the right ventricle, right auricle, and all the veins. 
From whence the colour of the whole ſkin, in a manner livid, and the dilata- 
tion of the right ventricle and right auricle, and the continu'd communica- 
tion by tae foramen ovale, by reaſon of its valve being urg'd towards the left 
fide, by the great quantity of blood from the right, whereas but little urg'd. 
it on the left ſide, and applied it to the edge of the foramen. But, for con- 
trary reaſons, the left auricle and left ventricle were neither ſufficiently 
open'd out and dilated, nor ſufficiently ſtrong ; and the proper influx of blood 
to the brain, and to all other parts, being deficient, that very great debility, 
and difficult reſpiration were the conſequences; and theſe even for that very 
reaſon, becauſe from the ſmall portion of blood entering into ſo large and 
firm a veſſel as the pulmonary artery, it could neither be ſufficiently ex- 
panded and dilated, nor conſequently contract and reſtore itſelf, as it ought 
to do, 1n order to carry the blood properly through the lungs. 

And as to this diſorder having begun in the virgin gradually, and with her 
original conſtitution, when the parts were all extremely lax, you will ſee that 
the ſame thing happen'd, and even much more, within a few months, from. a 
nearly ſimilar impediment, though in a different ſituation, in a man about 
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thirty years of age, whoſe hiſtory is deſcrib'd by Vieuſſens (3); for the val- 
vulæ mitrales being become bony, and greatly diminiſhing the orifice by 
which the blood goes to the left ventricle, both the capacity of this, and 
the thickneſs of its parietes, as figure the ſecond, table the thirteenth, com- 
par'd with figure the ſecond, table the eleventh, ſufficiently ſhews, had been 
diminiſh'd : but, on the other hand, both the auricles, with their adjoining 
trunks, for ſo he calls the trunks of the pulmonary vein, and the two cavæ, 
(which Valſalva comprehends under the general name of auricles) and the 
trunk of the pulmonary artery, and the right ventricle, were much diſtended, 
and the columnæ, and fibres of the ſame ventricle, were become very thick; 
which might either happen from a cauſe that will be pointed out hereafter (7), 
or becauſe a greater thickneſs of the muſcles 1s the conſequence of their more 
frequent and ſtronger actions. Without doubt, theſe parts of the heart muſt 
have been conſtantly and vehemently contracted, and exercis'd, in their en- 
deavours to thruſt on ſo great a quantity of ſtagnating blood into the pulmo- 
nary veſſels, which, by reaſon of the difficult entrance into the left ventricle, 
did not eaſily admit it: but this ventricle had need ſcarcely of any niſus what- 
ever, to throw its ſmall portion of blood into the great artery, for which 
reaſon the ſmall and weak pulſe here alſo teſtified the weakneſs of the nerves, 
and languor of the whole body. With this hiſtory, and explication, I would 
have you compare an obſervation pretty much of the ſame kind, which I lit 
on by chance, as I was turning over the ——_—_ in the ſecond book, 
after I had written theſe things (u). Thus far I have produc'd ſome aneu- 
riſms of the ventricles of the heart, and of the auricles, found by Valſalva, 
I will now ſubjoin others, that he found in the aorta. | 

14. An old man, aged ſeventy five years, of a ready wit, and a ſangui- 
neous temperament, a tall ſtature, and endow'd with a good conſtitution of 
body, in general, grew very much emaciated ſome years before his death, 
and eſpecially in his laſt years. Ar the ſame time he perceiv'd an op- 
preſſive kind of pains, which he had been a long time ſubject to, in the left 
part of his thorax, and which were alleviated only by the eruption of flatus, 
to become more violent, and particularly upon the entrance of his laſt 
winter. He was alſo afflicted with a troubleſome cough, with which he very 
frequently brought up a kind of ſerous matter, and frequently a matter 
globoſe and compact. At the time of a more quick motion, he was ſeiz'd 
with a difficult reſpiration, and that pain in the thorax of which I ſpoke, ſome- 
times alſo with a palpitation of the heart, which oblig'd him to ſtand (till. 
At length, about the third day of January, a little before the latter end of 
the day, he was taken with a kind of deliquium animi, or ſwooning, with a 
copious ſpitting of blood, and a very difficult reſpiration, with a ſtertor. 
About the firſt hour of the night, thoſe ſymptoms became more mild from 
blood letting, a kind of pricking pain of the left fide only remaining, upon: 
which he could not lie without much uneaſineſs: his pulſe was weak, rare, 
hard, and chord-like, but not often - unequal. At the fifth hour, all the 
tormer ſymptoms came on afreſh,. the ſtertor being extremely ſonorous, and 
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a white matter being mix'd with the blood that he ſpat up. After this they 
became a little more mild, till the ſtertor and hœmoptoe going off about 
the tenth hour, he died with his mouth gaping quite wide, as if he had taken 
breath every now and then in this manner. : 

While the thorax was open'd, ferum burſt forth from its left cavity, with 
which, and with coagulated blood, the whole cavity was fill'd, the right 
being entirely uninjur'd. The lungs were not much different from their 'na- 
tural ſtate ; only about the bronchia, ſome black bodies were obſery'd, like 
glands. In the pericardium were three ounces of ſerum : in the ventricles 
of the heart, only a grumous blood, nor that in great quantity. But the 
aorta, in that whole tract of it which reaches from the heart to the dia- 
phragm, was dilated into an enormous ancuriſm, yet not every-where equally 
broad, but in ſome places leſs ſo, and in others, on the contrary, more.. It 
adher'd very tenaciouſly to the fourth and fifth thoracic vertebræ, which 
ſcem'd to be a little incurvated to the right ſide : and near to theſe vertebre: 
it was ruptur'd, and had diſcharg'd its blood, by a large hiatus, into the left 
cavity of the thorax. About this foramen there was a polypous concretion, 
hollow'd out into the form of a little tube; and the foramen itſelf was ſur- 
rounded with an vlcer : fo that the fide of the artery, having been firſt ex- 
ulcerated by ſome corroding juice, and after that the ulcer being made more 
and more deep, it ſeem'd to have been reduc'd to ſuch a thinneſs in its coats, 
that it could no longer ſupport the impetus of the blood againſt them. 

In the belly, the right kidney was worthy of obſervation, the lower half 
of which was in its natural ſtate; but the remaining half was entirely. chang'd. 
into a large bladder, made only of a thin membrane, through. which an. 
elegant network of veſſels was drawn, although of unequal areas, which came 
to be very conſpicuous by injecting a colour'd fluid into the emulgent artery. 
This bladder was turgid with ſerum to about the quantity of three ounces, 
which being ſet upon the fire exhal'd a kind of urinous odour, and by 
boiling, and foaming, evaporated away. Another thing alſo occurr'd to- 
Valſalve, that is more worthy to be obſerv'd. As the chyliferous veſſels roſe 
frequent from the ſmall inteſtines, from eight inches below the pylorus, to- 
about two ells, and went to the center of the meſentery, that tract of the: 
inteſtines, which I juſt now pointed out, was diſtinguiſh'd with certain whitiſh 
ſpots, and, as he himſelf ſays, ** irregular with caverns;” ſome of them. 
being of different figures and magnitudes,. ſo that. ſome were equal. to a 
lentil, others were twice as big, and ſome leſs: out of which although he 
could not ſee thoſe veſſels proceeding, yet he believ'd that they communi- 
cated with thoſe ſame “ little ciſterns,” inaſmuch as they were certainly 
turgid with chyle, the taſte of which, when examin'd,. he found. to. be like 
that of milk, except that it verg'd more to the ſavour of ſalt. 

15. That we may omit. to enquire, whether thoſe black bodies about the 
bronchia were really bronchial glands, accidentally enlarg'd beyond their na- 
tural ſize, do not wander, that, among other appearances which. are without 
doubt morbid, we at laſt deſcrib'd ſome things which ſeem to belong, rather, 
to a natural ſtate. For thoſe little ciſterns may be ſuppos'd to refer much 
more to a natural ſtate, than that change of a great part of the kidney, 
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into a bladder; of which I have written before, and ſhall write again (x). 
For there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the appearance of theſe * little ciſterns ” 
was owing to the compreſſion of the thoracic duct, by fo great an aneuriſm 
of the aorta, within the thorax, which left a very narrow paſſage for the 
chyle ; ſo that it was oblig'd to ſtagnate for a while in its way through the 
arietes of the inteſtines, and dilate the veſſels which carried it into that 
kind of varices; or, if you would rather have it ſo, extend certain lacunæ, 
or reſervoirs, in this manner, which were not conſpicuous by nature, And, 
certainly, Santorini (y), who afterwards ſaw “ little ciſterns ” of the ſame 
kind, except that they were of the bigneſs of a panic, ſaw them once alſo, 
as Valſalva did, in a perſon who died of an aneuriſm. The ſeat of which, 
although he does not make it known, yet moſt probably was in the place 
where it would be able to obſtruct the motion of the chyle : and, indeed, 
I myſelf, who never obſerv'd any thing of that kind but once, remember 
to have obſerv'd it in a bitch, who was pregnant; ſo that ſome compreſſion 
of the paſſages of the chyle was by no means wanting. However it is, 
Santorini and I have evidently prov'd the opinion of Valſalva; ſince Santorini 
ſaw the chyliferous veſſels emerge from thoſe ** little ciſterns;“ and I not 
that only, but other leſſer ones alſo, which went to them. But let us go 
on to the more certain and more conſiderable effects of the aneuriſm de- 
ſcrib'd. | 
16. That this aneuriſm had begun a long time before, is evidently 
demonſtrated by thoſe pains, which oppreſs'd the left part of the thorax ſo 
long before. As to their being eas'd from the eruption of flatus that might 
have impos'd upon the patient, as I have ſeen in many others, who for this 
reaſon believ'd they were only troubl'd with a flatulent diſorder : that is to 
ſay, the part of the thorax, occupied by the aneuriſm, ſo preſſes, frequently, 
upon the eſophagus, that the paſſage for flatus to break forth is by no means 
free and open. The flatus, therefore, diſtends the ſtomach, and that part 
of the ceſophagus which is neareſt thereto, and encreaſes the uneaſineſs, by 
ſtill more diminiſhing the ſpace of the thorax, and compreſfing the aneu- 
riſm. Theſe uneaſineſſes muſt of courſe, then, decreaſe, when the flatus 
has at length got free. Yet they are not remov'd entirely; which circum- 
ſtance, together with the ſenſe of weight, or any other inconvenience, that 
cannot be aſcrib'd to flatus, ought to admoniſh the phyſician not to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be deceiv'd, as the patient is. But theſe circumſtances, and others 
alſo, which are to be explain'd in another place, are the moſt eaſy in this 
hiſtory. | 
Yet ſome are far from being eaſy to be explain'd, among which are theſe 
two: the firſt, how this old man could poſſibly live ten hours, or more, after 
the ſymptoms of a ruptur'd aneuriſm ; and the ſecond, by what means that 
copious ſpitting of blood was brought on. As to the firſt, that celebrated 
man, Paulus Valcarengus (z), in a caſe which you may in ſome meaſure 
compare with the preſent, explains it, by ſuppoſing, that the blood was not 
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diſcharg'd © altogether, and immediately,” from the rupture of the aneu- 

riſm, but had flow'd out by degrees.” Yet becauſe his patient-liv'd only © 
about four hours, and he whom 1 have giv'n the hiſtory of here liv'd ſo — 
as ten, there is room to ſuſpect, that the polypous concretion, which was found 
hollow'd out into the form of a little tube, about the large hiatus of the 
aneuriſm, had been once and again, as the twice returning mitigation of the 
moſt violent ſymptoms ſeems to prove, ſtopp'd up, as it were, by ſome por- 
tion of a ſimilar concretion, or by coagulations of blood, which the remaining. 
fluid had carried thither, out of the cavity of the large aneuriſm, till once 
and again a part of them being thruſt out from the little tube, lett a paſſage 
half open for the alternately-repeated effuſion, till at length it was left en- 
tirely open. | ; 

But as to what relates to the ſpitting of blood, you may, perhaps, be 
ready to conceive, that from an aneuriſm of this kind, ſome winding ſi- 
nuſſes were hollow'd out, either into the neighb'ring canal of the ceſopha- 
gus, or aſpera arteria; and that theſe ſinuſſes, by reaſon of their oblique 
courſe, within that polypous concretion, were leſs obſerv'd by Valſalva, eſ- 
pecially as he does not ſeem to have look'd after them. But in whatever 
manner it is to be explain'd, this however is certain, that others alſo, while 
an aneuriſm was ruptur'd within the cavity of the thorax, had blood likewiſe 
coming out from their mouths. So he whom Valcarengus, above com- 
mended, deſcribes, © threw up, at the ſame time, a ſmall quantity of blood, 
&« by ſpitting.” 

17. A man of fifty-five years of age, of a ſmall ſtature, but robuſt, and 
very ſalacious, who ſometimes earn'd his livelihood as a waggoner, and at 
other times by riding poſt, as a guide to travellers, began, about ten years before 
his death, to be ſubject to many and various diſorders, at firſt to fevers, af- 
ter that to diſorders of the ſpleen, afterwards to a cachexy, and laſt of all 
to a droply. From which though he had been freed, a year before he was 
taken off, he nevertheleſs retain'd a yellow colour of his ſkin, and a difficulry 
of breathing. Theſe ſymptoms were more violent from motion, and were 
attended with a kind of anguiſh at his heart. In the neck, and the tem- 
ples, the arteries had evidently a leaping motion; the pulſe was hard, rather 
flow, and chord-like, but never intermitting, never unequal. He could he 
on either fide. He often cough'd and ſpat up ſomething, but it was in 
ſmall quantity only, and ſerous. Having a vein open'd, the blood, after 
concretion (very little ſerum being ſeparated, and that of a yellow colour) 
ſhew'd, on the ſurface, a white cruſt, as in thoſe who labour under a perip- 
neumony, which cruſt was three inches in depth, whereas the red part be- 
neath it did not exceed two inches. After this he began, ſometimes, to be 
ſeiz'd with faintings, and to grow worſe gradually, his face being much 
ſwell'd, on the laſt days of his life. At length, while he was carried from 
one bed into another, he ſuddenly died. 

His belly being open'd, the inteſtines were connected on their anterior ſur- 
face, with the omentum, and on their lateral ſurface with one another : the 
other viſcera alſo, were ſtrongly and unuſually connected to the parts that 
were neareſt to them. So, in like manner, when the thorax came- to be 
open'd, the lungs were found cohering with the pleura, the — 4 
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_ deed, in molt places, where the pleura covers the ribs internally, but the 
left almoſt every where, ſo that it was free neither from the mediaſtinum, 
nor from the diaphragm, and ſcarcely from any part. About the bronchia 
& were a great number of black and hard glands, ſome of the bigneſs of a 
bean, others of the bigneſs of a barley-corn, But the aorta was indurated, 

internally beſet with bony ſcales, and dilated to ſuch a degree, that it made 

an aneuriſm of three fingers breadth, and of the length of a ſpan: and more. 

over, about the fourth vertebra of the thorax, it was more dilated, fo that the 

body of this vertebra being hollow'd out, the place of it was occupied by the 

aneuriſm, and there it was fo cloſely connected, that it could not be pull'd 

away without laceration. A polypous concretion, which took its origin from 

= dhe left ventricle of the heart, was contain'd in this aneuriſm. In the left ca- 
_— vity of the thorax, ſome ſerum ſtagnated, and beſides that a large coagulum 
AZ of blood, which perhaps had flow'd out from the ruptur'd aneuriſm, although 

= no evident trace of rupture any where appear'd. | ns 

18. Perhaps in no claſs of men, have I and my friends ſeen aneuriſms of 

62 the aorta more frequently, than in guides, poſt-boys, and other perſons who 

ſit almoſt continually on horſeback. Nor is it to be wonder'd at; for even, 

to omit the other accidents and injuries of air, to which they are expos'd, 

it muſt of courſe follow, that the great concuſſion and agitation on the one 

hand, by exciting the motion of the blood, and by urging the ſides of the 
artery; on the other hand, by compelling theſe parietes, inaſmuch as they 

are ſhaken, to counteract the ſtrokes of the excited blood, will relax, finally, 

the ſtructure of their parietes, and make inroads upon their ſtrength. Which 

ſo much the more eaſily happens, where ſalacity and diſeaſes are added to it, 

as in this hiſtory. To thoſe diſeaſes, and eſpecially to the foregoing drop- 

ſy (a), I ſhould make no ſcruple to attribute the coheſions of the viſcera, 

which were found in the carcaſe. But as to the bronchial glands, they, in 

fact, were not ſo much known at that time to every body, yet I ſhould not 

ſuppoſe, that on this account in particular, as alſo in the former old man (5), 

| theſe glands were taken notice of, but becauſe they occurr'd to him, in a 

more enlarg'd ſtate, or in greater number, or more hard, than 1s uſually in 

others. As to the bony lamellæ within the dilated artery, 1 ſhall write of 

_ them on another occaſion (c), as alſo, of the neighbouring bones, and thoſe 

that lye near it, being hollow'd out. It is ſufficient here to admoniſh, that 

even from the firſt internal aneuriſm, which was diſcover'd by diſſection, as 
far as I know, the vertebræ that were connected to it, were hollow'd out, 

as | have ſaid above (d). When you read that hiſtory in the Sepulchretum, 

you will alſo obſerve another circumſtance relating to the preſent queſtion ; I 

mean, that this firſt aneuriſm . had taken its origin from the leap and con- 

___.._..* cuſſion of {a fierce and unruly horſe.” | | 

— 19. A mak of forty years of age, endow'd with a good habit of body, 
. began to complain of a difficult reſpiration, three or four years before, eſpe- 
cially after pretty violent motion. This man, about three months before, 
had a tumour begin to appear in the left part of his neck, hard, and with- 
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out pain, and as far as could be diſcover'd externally, to be referr'd to te 


ſpecies of ſarcomata: this being encreas'd by degrees, came to the magni- 


tude of a very large fiſt; and even ſeem'd, now, to reſemble two fiſts, plac'd ws 


one over the other. The man was receiv'd into the hoſpital of St. Mary 
de Morte, at Bologna, when his ſtrength, by degrees, failing him, he was at- 
tack'd with a ſlight fever. His pulſe was ſometimes quick, and hard, and 
ſometimes unequal, both as to the order and force of its ſtrokes. His head 
was. troubl'd with a violent pain, and alſo with a ſlight delirium. His reſ- 
piration was more vitiated, and attended with a ſtertor; and his voice ſo di- 
miniſh*d, that it was almoſt like that of a woman. He had ſome pain in 
his thorax. To theſe ſymptoms was preſently added, a difficult, and even 
altogether obſtructed deglutition : and at length his face, and even his whole 
head, being very red, he died on the ſeventeenth of December, 1688. 

The tumour, which had been hard while the man was living, was now be- 
come ſoft when he was dead. As ſoon as ever it was cut into, a great quan- 
tity of blood immediately flow'd out; and when it was diſſected down, quite 
to the root, it was found to be full of blood, partly concreted into grumi, 
and partly fluid. The glands which us'd to be plac'd at that part, being 
greatly indurated, ſome of them preſs'd upon the ceſophagus, others 
« upon the jugular vein itſelf, both which parts were much thicken'd in 
« their membranes. And the latter ſhew'd a laceration in its larger trunk, 
&« as the aorta alſo did. The tumour being examin'd, the thorax was cut 
« into.” The lungs were diſtinguiſh'd, externally, with black ſpots here 
and there; but internally, they were fill'd with globules of tartareous mat- 
ter, in many places, and every where with a great quantity of ſerum. The 
right lobe was tied by many fibres to the pleura : the left was entirely free; 
but very much inflam'd. The right ventricle of the heart contain'd a poly- 
pous concretion, which occupied alſo the orifices of the vena cava, and the 
pulmonary artery. Finally, the belly. being open'd, ail the contents of that 
cavity appear'd ſound, except the extremity of the inteſtine ileum, which 
was affected with an inflammation. | e 

20. I was in doubt whether I ſhould deſcribe this obſervation of Valſalva, 
and if I did deſcribe it, to what claſs I ſhould refer it; whether to that kind 
of tumours which are turgid with blood, ſuch as I have more than once 
found in the thyroid gland (e); or to others, that communicate with the 
trunk of ſome ruptur'd vein, which Valſalva (F), and I (g), have both of us 
ſpoken of, on former occaſions, or rather to thoſe dilatations of the aorta, 
which are the diſorders now treated of. At length, my mind inclin'd rather 
to place it here, when I attended to the difficulty of reſpiration, which had 
begun ſo long before, and eſpecially after any violent motion. For as to no 
pulſation being obſerv'd in the tumour, there are ſo many cauſes which may 
render this obſcure, in the progreſs of the diſtenſion, that we need not won- 
der, if in theſe laſt days, on which the patient being admitted into the hoſ- 
pital, the tumour was taken notice of, it was no longer poſſible to obſerve 
it. Theſe cauſes I have touch'd upon heretofore (h), and in the next letter (i) 
I will mention another. In this manner it is I conceive of the affair, then 
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to wit, that the aarta,. in the place where it is ſaid to have ſhown a lacera- 
tion, when the tumour was difſefted, had by degrees dilated itſelf upwards 
into the ſac which conſtituted the tumour ; and this tumour, by preſſing upon 
all the parts which lay about it, was the cauſe of moſt of the ſymptoms which 
had been obſerv'd in the living body; for the aſpera arteria and larynx being 
pteſs d upon, and conſequently being made narrower than uſual, render'd the 
voice leſs deep and ſtrong ; the gula and pharynx being preſs'd upon firſt, 
render'd deglutition very difficult, and at length totally obſtructed the canal, 
ſo as to allow no paſſage for the aliment. Finally, the larger trunk of the ju- 
gular vein, that is to ſay, of the internal, being preſs'd upon, the return of the 
blood from the upper parts, and eſpecially from the brain, was abſtructed; 
whence pain, redneſs of face, and flight delirium. Yet becauſe the lacera- 
tion of the ſame jugular vein is hinted at, and ſome things in that part of the 
diſſection are ſo written by Valſalva, that, perhaps, they may ſeem to you to be 
intended in a different light from that in which they ſeem to me, I choſe rather 
to uſe the very words of the author, ſuch as I found them, upon that paſſage, 
and only to make this one obſervation, that when he wrote this hiſtory, he 
was not as yet three and twenty years of age; notwithſtanding he made an- 
other obſervation about the ſarhe time alſo, in which there is no room for 
heſitation. This will be the firſt of the three next following, in which he ob- 
ſerv'd, at the ſame time, an aneuriſm of the heart and aorta. 
21. A poor man, in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, being of a ſanguineous 
temperament, and a pretty good conſtitution of body, began, ſome years be- 
fore, to be attack'd at intervals, with a kind of oppreſſion of the cheſt, with a 
flow, tenſe, and chord-like pulſe, and. a conſequent failure of breath and 
ſtrength : but in the month of December, in the year 1687, being admitted 
into the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte at Bologna, on account of a tertian 
fever, and the fever now ſeeming to remit, by the help of remedies, the 
' tightneſs and oppreſſion of his breaſt, together with palpitation of the heart, 
were ſo ſtrong, that about the eleventh day, he ſeem'd to himſelf and others, to 
be juſt at the point of death ; yet the ſame ſymptoms continu'd to the twen- 
tieth day, with ſo great vehemence, that they left him ſpeechleſs, and almoſt 
deſperate. But about the twenty-ſeventh day he complain'd, in the beſt man- 
ner he could, of a very great fullneſs in the cheſt, and about the thirtieth day 
theſe paroxyſms remitting, and his pulſe becoming almoſt natural, he ſpat 
up a great quantity of a gelatinous kind of matter, with which a paliſh 
brown ſubſtance was mix'd. The patient, in the mean while, though he ate 
nothing, drank freely of wine, which was brought to him privately, from 
whence he had firſt an inflammation of -the right eye, then of the left, and 
from that blindneſs. At length, from continual lying on his back, and from 
the eroſion of the excrements and urine, being ſeiz'd with a gangrene upon 
the os ſacrum, he died about the fortieth day. 
The thorax was diſſected with the aſſiſtance of Hippolyto, Franceſco Al- 
bertini, who at that time perform'd the office of aſſiſtant phy ſician to this 
hoſpital, with great diligence. The lungs adher'd cloſely to the pleura, which 
is a circumſtance, however, frequently met with in diſſected bodies; being 
cut into, they ſhew'd a matter very much like to that which had been ſpit up, 
except that it was thinner; and the ſubſtance of the lungs itſelf was ting'd of 
a black colour. In the pericardium was ſerum to the quantity of a pint _ 
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half nearly, partly yellowiſh, partly Geck and inſipid; and the heart was of 
ſuch a magnitude as to equal that an ox. The right ventricle, indeed, 
had its cavity in a natural ſtate, but the parietes of it were thicken'd very 
much; and the cavity of the left was ſo much enlarg'd, that it might have 
contain'd another heart, not larger than in the natural {tate z but the parietes 
of it, on the other hand, were ſo thin, that they ſeem'd ſcarcely to have been 
able to ſuſtain the motion of the heart. With all this great capacity of the 
ventricle, the capacity of the great artery was not much leſs, ſo that this alſo - 
might ſeem to belong to an ox rather than to the human body ; but internal- 
ly its membranous ſubſtance had degenerated into a cartilaginous one. 

22. Intemperance in wine, even at that time, is an evident proof what 
courſe he us'd to follow before; and, without doubt, from thence had been 
the firſt cauſe of the diſeaſe : and indeed that very experienc'd phyſician Lan- 
ciſi (&) teſtifies, that out of a hundred aneuriſms which aroſe ſpontaneouſly, 
without any accident, more than fifty had happen'd in gluttons and drunk- 
« ards.” But which of thoſe diſeaſes preceded, and which follow'd, is difficult 
certainly to determine : yet it 1s probable, that the dilatation of the aorta was 
brought on before that of the ventricle, from whence it riſes; for when the ven- 
tricle was itſelf dilated with ſo great an extenuation of its coats, it does not ſeem 
poſſible that it ſhould have driven the blood on with ſo much force into the 
artery as to dilate that; and the artery, when dilated, and at the ſame time 
cartilaginous, ſeems certainly to be ſo far incapable of propelling the blood 
quite into the veins, that it could, for -this reaſon, admit only a part of the 
blood, brought thither by the ventricle, and conſequently the remaining part 
muſt be left behind to ſtagnate in that cavity and dilate it, and from thence 
it would follow, that the blood muſt be obſtructed in the lungs alſo; from 
whence thoſe oppreſſions and tightneſſes of the breaſt, and hence the encreas'd 
ſecretions and diſcharges, from the glands opening into the bronchia, as alſo 
by reaſon of the remora of the blood, in the membrane lying about the heart, 
and the frequent ſtrokes of the heart, which had long palpitated, a dropſy 
the ſame membrane or pericardium aroſe. | 1 * a 

23. A man of fifty years of age, whoſe daily buſineſs was to dreſs wool, in 
order to make beds of, began to complain of a difficult reſpiration, which was 
attended with a kind of whiſtling or wheezing ; ſometimes he was ſeiz'd with 
ſtrictures of the præcordia, and tightneſſes of reſpiration, which were ſucceeded 
now and then by a violent pain in the loins ; the arteries in the neck had a 
violent pulſation : beſides all this, a ſpitting of blood coming on, ſome days 
before death, with an extremely difficult and diſturb'd reſpiratory motion, he 
at length died. In both the cavities of the thorax, ſerum was extravaſated, 
of the colour of diluted blood ; the inferior part of the left lobe of the lungs, 
and one lobule of the right lobe, were quite black, from the quantity of blood 
extravaſated within their ſubſtance ; the heart was encreas'd in its bulk, but 
ſhew'd no ſigns of any polypous concretion in its cavities ; the aorta, near the 
heart, was dilated into an aneuriſm, the internal parietes of which were co- 
ver'd here and there with bony ſcales ; while a very flaccid cerebrum was 
taken out from the cranium, a ſmall quantity of ſerum was diſcharg'd from 
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thence, but a much greater quantity iy about the beginning of the ſpinal 
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marrow; yet in the ventricles only a li The extremely bad putreſcency, 
and ſmell of the body, prevented us from opening the belly, in order to en- 
quire into the cauſe of the pain in the loins; although Valſalva, even then, 
imagin'd that the enquiry would be in vain, inaſmuch as he rather ſup- 
pos'd : was to be accounted for from nerves, that were, perhaps, elſewhere 
irritated. | 

24. If this pain had not been accuſtom'd to ſucceed the ſtrictures of the 
præcordia and the tightneſſes of e er, at ſome times, we might perhaps 
be at liberty to ſuſpect the cauſe of it to lie in that water, which, as 
it occupy'd the upper part of the vertebral tube in ſo large a quantity, muſt 
needs be ſuppos'd to have fill'd the lower part ſtill more. or, at leaſt as much. 
But now it ſeems rather, that it ought to be aſcrib'd to the more vehement 
actions of the diaphragm, in eee, to carry on reſpiration, as this 
muſcle is fix d by one of its extremities to the vertebræ of the loins. But the 
dilatation of the aorta, in this caſe, I ſhould chuſe rather to aſcribe to the very 
great force with which the heart, being encreas'd in bulk, drove the blood 

orwards into it; and to the ſame cauſe the production of the bony ſcales 
ſeems to be owing, ſince Boerhaave (I) aſſerts, that thoſe ſtags only have the 
beginning of this artery bony, who have exercis'd themſelves with long and 
frequent running, and not thoſe which are kept in the parks of gentlemen, 
and nouriſh'd at their eaſe, But as theſe things are to be aſcrib'd to the very 
great force of the left ventricle of the heart, ſo this is to be imputed to the 
very great force of the right ventricle; I mean, that the blood having at 
length broken through its veſſels, was effus'd into the ſubſtance of the lungs, 
that is among the veſicles, from whence it was diſcharg'd by ſpitting ; and 
this effuſion was ſo much the more eaſily made, becauſe that viſcus could not 
be quite ſound and firm, by reaſon of the duſt of the wool continually flying in 
with the air; and the dilatation of the aorta being ſuppos'd for ſome time, it 
i. probable that the ventricles alſo of the heart were ſomewhat dilated from 
ſtagnating blood; ſo that the encreaſe of bulk was owing not only to the 
thickneſs of the parietes, but likewiſe to the enlarg'd ſtate of the ventricles. 
And the ſame you will ſuppoſe ſaid of the next obſervation that follows. 

25. A woman, of about ſixty years of age, had labour'd a long time 
under a cough, and a difficulty of reſpiration, which was not continual, but 
moſt obſervable after violent motion. At length a pulſating tumour began 
to appear, under the right clavicle at the ſternum ; which, in the ſpace of 


two or three months, increas'd to ſuch a degree, that one head of it 


ſeem'd to have riſen, as it were, out of the middle of the ſternum; for 
it was extended from thence, almoſt in a globular form, to the neck. 
In the tumour was a ſenſe of heat, and burning pain. In the mean 
while, thoſe former inconveniences were much increas'd, and others were 
added over and above. For from the middle of the upper arms to the 
hands, and from the upper part of the legs, almoſt quite to the feet, her 
limbs were all over cedematous, which was fo much the more remarkable, 


| becauſe, as the upper arms were much extenuated, from the upper part quite 
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to the middle, at that part, of a ſudden, began this immoderate thickneſs; 
which circumſtance might alſo be oblerv'd in the legs, though not ſo evi- 
dently, when the upper parts of them were compar'd with the neighb' ring 
parts. The face alto had ſwell'd a little. She had a frequent ſpitting, and 
on the laſt days it was almoſt purulent. The pulſe was weak, and ſmall. 
She had no reſt; unleſs when ſhe ſat up: for any even ſlight motion, and 
not only lying down on her back, threw her into inſtant danger of ſuf- 
focation. The fame effect was produe'd from the taking of food, or drink; 
ſo that ſhe was at length conſtrain'd to abſtain entirely from both. Wherefore, 
having abſtain'd ſix days, ſhe was carried off, rather from being ſtary'd with 
hunger, and from ſlight convuiſive motions, than from the diſcaſe. 

In the belly, a limpid ſerum ftagnated, The liver and the ſtomach were 
found to be plac'd lower than uſual. The colon did not go from the right 
. fide to the left, but when it had touch'd upon the bottom of the ſtomach, 
it went from thence immediately, through the middle of the beily, to the 
rectum. The fæces of the belly, not having been diſcharg'd of a long time 
before death, were almoſt all contain'd within the beginning of the colon. 
A mo lay upon the left kidney, externally, of the bigneſs of a cheſnur, 
and internally of a yellowiſh colour. In the thorax ſerum ſtagnated, which 
was drawn out with ſponges. The left lobe of the lungs was very much 
contracted, and in a manner inflam'd, and in the middle contain'd a ſanious 
ichor, and here and there little- tubercles, ſome of which were ſuppurated. 
The pericardium abounded with ſerum. The heart, being plac'd ſomewhat 
lower than uſual, and almoſt wholly in the left ſide, was twice as big as it 
naturally is, nor yet contain'd any polypous concretions. But the aorta had 
a large and oblong aneuriſmal ſac produc'd from it. The orifice of this ſac 
communicated with the artery, at the ſuperior, and ſomewhat anterior part 
of its curvature, in ſuch a manner, that the common trunk, alſo, of the 
right carotid, and ſubclavian, being dilated into that fac, theſe two arteries 
came forth from the poſterior ſurface of its beginning. And as the fac be- 
came more wide, the more diſtant it was from the orifice. Firſt, indeed, 5 
compreſs'd very much the interior parts of the thorax, and among theſe the 
aſpera arteria, and cefophagus : but after that, having conſum'd away the 
anterior bones of the thorax, and eſpecially the right clavicle, and ſuch of 
the ribs. as were neareſt to it, and the parts of the ſternum, by its continual 
pulfation, and by an eroding humour that was diſcharg'd therefrom, it had 
prepar'd a way for itſelf to the external parts, and railing up the muſcles and 
integuments, had made that figure, as I call'd it, of another head, But 
theſe parts, which it had carried out with it, had, by lying round the ſac, 
prevented the blood from being eaſily pour'd out from the ruptur'd aneuriſm. 
For the exernal coat of the artery, the more it receded from the trunk, being 
ſo much the more extenuated, could ſcarcely be any more known, or per- 
ceiv'd, when you came on the outſide of the thorax. And the internal coat 
itſelf alſo, in the trunk, preſerv'd its natural ſtate ; yet preſently ſeem'd to 
conſiſt even of three membranes, each of which ſeem'd to be ſubdivided 
into others, but pretty thick ones, and in a manner fleſhy, and which, if 
they had been more firm, would have almoſt repreſented a muſcular body, 
the tendon of which waz to be ſuppos'd in this internal coat, where it came 
out 
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out from the trunk. Never:heleſs, theſe fleſhy kinds of membranes, which 
made up the internal coat of the ſac, and which, in ſome places, were equal 
in thickneſs to a finger's breadth, in other places were lacerated, and eroded , 
ſo that unleſs either the external coat, or the parietes of the parts that lay 
round about, had prevented it, the blood muſt have burſt forth from thence. 
As to what remains on this ſubject, a grumous blood was contain'd in the 
cavity of the fac. 

The limbs, alſo, that were cedematous, were diſſected; and no ſerum was 
found betwixt the muſcular fibres: but the whole of it ſeem'd to be ſhur 
up betwixt the ſkin and the muſcles, in the dilated cells of the adipoſe mem- 
brane. And it was eaſily ſuppos'd, that in thole parts of the limbs, which 
I ſpoke of, this ſerum had ſtagnated, by reaſon of the impulſe of the blood 
through the arteries being debilitated, and for that reaſon not able to carry 
it upwards ; for, certainly, thoſe parts of the limbs that were nearer to the 
heart, by no means ſwelPd, as I have already ſaid. This ſerum being preſs'd 
out from the arm, in many places, by the inciſion of the ſkin, reſembl'd 
water in its colour ; and when pur upon the fire, did not at all become turbid, 
but evaporated away wholly. But that which had been taken from the tho- 
racic cavities, approaching in its colour to a ſaturated yellow, not only became 
turbid, but a little after had a pellicle upon its ſurface, which, as the eva- 
poration conſtantly went on, it at length left in the bottom of the veſſel. 

As to the ſerum that was drawn out from the belly, although it was like 
the firſt in colour, and although it evaporated away in the ſame manner as 
the ſecond, yet it by no means became turbid. Moreover, as a portion of 
each was not commited to the fire, but kept ſeparately in glaſs-veſſels, and 
although the ſecond, in a ſhort time, ſhew'd many concretions of a mem- 
branous form, ſwimming in the middle of it, like thoſe which frequently 
appear in wine, yet the firſt and third exhibited very few only. 

286. Many things in this hiſtory are worthy of remark, whether we con- 
ſider the woman as living, or as dead. And this, in particular, in the living 
Body, that not only from violent motion ſhe fell into danger of ſuffocation, 
as moſt other perſons who labour under aneuriſms do, but even from any 
flight motion, and from the taking of food and drink. I never remember 
to have ſeen ſymptoms more like theſe, and others, that are deſcrib'd in this 
woman, than in the month of October, in the year 1705, when I attended 
as phyſician upon the moſt excellent marquis Aloyſio Palucci, who was com- 
mander in chief of the pontifical forces, and related to three moſt eminent 
cardinals of the holy church of Rome, of the fame name, that is, to one 
as his brother's ſon, to another as his brother, and to a third as his uncle; 
a man who deſerv'd a much longer and happier life. For by reaſon of a 
diſeaſe of this kind, he could neither lie down, nor go to ſtool, nor make 
water, nor even ſwallow nouriſhment, but almoſt immediately a paroxyſm 
was brought on, which threaten'd inſtant ſuffocation, and ſometimes almoſt 
death itielf. For he us'd, ſometimes, to leap ſuddenly out of the ſeat, on 
which, to avoid all motion, he continually fat, and run to the window with 
hopes of breathing better there; yer, nevertheleſs, he us'd ro draw his breath 
with a ſtertor, to be livid in his whole face, to diſcharge his urin: and feces 
involuntarily, which circumſtances, and others of the fame kind, very 5 
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quently happen'd, But ſometimes the ſtricture upon his breaſt was ſo great, 
that his breath being quite intercepted, he could no more even ſnore, but 
fell forwards, juſt like one that was dying, upon the arms of the ſervants, 
that ſupported him on each fide ; and when at length he began to recover 
from fo great a danger, and ſometimes perhaps aſk'd for the chamber- pot, 
in vain would he then attempt to make water, by reaſon of the penis being 
drawn inwards in an almoſt incredible manner. I was much chagrin'd, that, 
before he ſunk under his inevitable fate, I was under a neceſſity of returning 
out of my native place into Bologna, in order to preſide, in virtue of my 
office, at the firſt meeting of the illuſtrious academy, now calPd Academia 
Inftituti Scientiarum. For owing to this neceſſity, it was not in my power to 
examine thoroughly, by diſſection, the diſeaſe, which I had diſtinguiſh'd from 
a few others, that had ſomewhat ſimilar ſymptoms, by thinking, and com- 
paring them together; though, indeed, there was no doubt, but that an 
aneuriſm, of the bigneſs of a kid's head, was found at the curvature of 
the aorta, on diſſection, by which the œſophagus, and fill more the canals 
of the aſpera arteria, were comprels'd : for that even the phyſician of this 
nobleman expreſsly confeſs'd, who, though in other reſpects learn'd, had 
before referr'd, in conjunction with moſt others, whatever the patient ſuf- 
ter'd, to convullions ; for this reaſon particularly, which, as is demonſtrated 
by the celebrated Paſta (mn), has oftentimes impos'd upon others, or might 
have impos'd upon them, that it does not ſeem poſſible, but the effects muſt 
be perpetual from ſuch a perpetual cauſe as an aneuriſm is. But as to 
pointing out more clearly the ſituation of this aneuriſm, and whether it con- 
ſiſted in a ſimple dilatation of the aorta, or in a fac, and other circumſtances 
of that kind, I ſhould have been able to have done this with certainty from 
the diſſection, but I am not able to do it at preſent. | | 

27. For I do not doubt but you will remember, that aneuriſms were for- 
merly divided by me (z) into theſe, which a veſſel equally expanded on all 
fides forms, and thoſe which grow out from the fide of the veſſel, like a 
bag, and that my diviſion was approv'd by thoſe very learned men Schrei- 
berus (o) and Valcarenghus (p): and that from the ſac, being plac'd after 
this or that manner, a reaſon was eaſily given by Littre (q), and by Boer- 
haave (7), why ſwoonings, or ſuffocations, ſhould frequently attack. the pa- 
tients, from a change in the ſituation of the body, the blood, for inſtance, 
ſometimes falling down in ſo large a quantity, into the fundus of the fac, 
which has a great declivity, that there does not remain enough in the ar- 
teries to carry on the circulation, and ſometimes falling back into the oppo- 
lite part of the fac, in ſuch a manner, that the bronchia, if they are near 
at hand, are very conſiderably compreſs'd, which happen'd in the woman, 
whoſe hiſtory I have juſt given you. However, whether there was, or was 
not, a ſac of the aorta in Palucci; there certainly was ſuch a dilatation, that 
when it Jay on the aſpera arteria, as it did in the ſupine poſture of body, 
that tube was greatly compreſs'd by it, and ſo much the more, as the more 
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blood was obſtructed there, which would of courſe encreaſe both the expan- 
ſion, and the weight. And that the blood was accuſtom'd, even on the 
ſlighteſt motion, to ſtagnate there, both in him, and in the woman, was 
prov'd from the ſwallowing of nouriſhment; by which action the aneuriſm, 
that was near to the gula, could be but very little preſs'd upon, or agitated. 
In this manner, ſome effects of an aneuriſm may not be perpetual, though 
the aneuriſm is itſelf indeed perpetual, but not always equally dilated, or 
grievous. And from this you underſtand, that if any ſlight internal cauſe 
happen, or any other that is but little attended to, as for inſtance, flatuſſes 
endeavouring to eſcape by the œſophagus, or accidental compreſſions of the 
limbs, and conſequently, ſome of the veſſels, reſiſting the blood, and for 
that reaſon ſomewhat retarding its motion in the aorta and ancuriſm ; they 
may certainly, in patients of that kind, give occaſion to the moſt violent 
paroxyſm ; and on the other hand, if the veſſels of the limbs are oppor- 
tunely relax'd, when the blood begins to ſtagnate in the aneuriſm, its motion 
may ſometimes be ſo expedited, that the paroxyſm may be intercepted in 
the very beginning. And both theſe circumſtances happen'd in Palucci. 
For ſometimes no reaſon appear'd, why he was taken with a paroxyſm. 
And at other times, thoſe that were now threat'ning, and even begun, wcre 
artificially ſuppreſs'd in this manner. From the very beginning, when the 
diſeaſe, being yet obſcure, lay under the deceitful maſk of periodical pains, 
that wander'd through the left ſhoulder, and the adjacent parts, the patient 
experienc'd great caſe, from the immerſion of the arm and hand on the ſame 
ſide, into water that was pretty hot. 

But from the time that the diſeaſe began to diſcover itſelf, by other leſs 
ambiguous marks, and thoſe ſuffocating paroxyſms, which ] ſpoke of, in par- 
ticular, he call'd now and then, in the progreſs, or declenſion, of theſe pa- 
roxyſms, for the ſame kind of water, that he might only waſh his hands 
and forehead with it; and he affirm'd, that he was always ſomewhat eas'd 
from thence, even more than by any other kind of remedy whatever. Then 
I, who ſaw the patient in thoſe firſt days, and heard theſe things, ſaid to the 
cther phyſicians, why do we. not rather prevent the paroxyſm, when it is 
coming on, by this very ſame method? yet not only by waſhing the hands, 
but bathing both them and the arms in warm water, quite up to the elbow; 
and if the event ſucceeds according to our wiſhes, by holding them fo long 
in the water, till all ſigns of an approaching paroxyſm entirely vaniſh away. 
As the other phyſicians did not diſſ-nt, and the patient, in particular, was 
willing to try it, the experiment was made with ſuch ſucceſs, that notwith- 
ſtanding his paroxyſms, ſome lighter, and ſome more violent, had been very 
frequent on the three foregoing days; yet on the day in which we made this 
experiment firſt, which was the ſeventh of October, and on the four follow- 
ing days, no attack could appear openly ; for although many began on the 
ſeventh day, in particular, yet all of them were immediately repreſs'd by 
_ -this method. And notwithſtanding there happen'd two on the following 
days which could not be check'd by this method, yet ſome others, and 
amongſt theſe, one very violent paroxyſm, wh ch began on the fourteenth 
day, were repreſs'd thereby ; and you may take my word ; for as long as 1 
attended the patient, I yery attentively and accurately obſery'd whatever 
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happen'd, and on what day it happen'd. And I wiſh this method had been 
ſufficient to have prevented them all, as it certainly did prevent thoſe I have 
mention'd, and that not with leſs joy to the patient, than if you had fo 
many times freed him from inſtant death. 

The ſame kind of remedy I afterwards us'd, adding frictions of the arms, 
while they were immers'd in the hot water, with great advantage in two 
virgins, whom a vehement anxiety at the præcordia in one, with a ſenſe of 
ſuffocation, and in the other, with à total ſuſpenſion of all the ſenſes, had 
ſeiz'd at different times. For the latter of them I rous'd in this manner, and 
ſoon put a ſtop to the attack, which otherwiſe, according to cuſtom, would 
not have been ſhort; and the former found, at leaſt, ſome alleviation there- 
from. And not to digreſs from thoſe, in whom it was certain, that there was 
an organical injury, about the præcordia, and for that reaſon, frequent anxie- 
ties, with a difficulty of breathing, though -it was in no perſon's power to - 
remove the diſorder, yet I have render'd the ſymptoms of it, at leaſt, ſo 
ſlight, by the ſame eaſy remedy, and that in ſo ſhort a time, eſpecially in a 
noble Venetian, that all who were preſent were aftoniſh'd. But even in the 
caſe of a moſt ſerene prince, to whom, when lab'ring under a like diſtemper, 
I was call'd, for the fake of conſulting with other phyſicians, I did not doubt 
to propoſe the ſame remedy, with the ſame hope: although the phyſicians, 
who, as I return'd immediately to Padua, to continue my office of teaching, 
preſently pronounc'd that death was at hand, neglected to make uſe of this 
remedy, being ſo much deceiv'd in their prognoſtic, that this excellent 
prince ſurviv'd many months, under the care of other phyſicians, as I had 
ſaid might happen. And ſince internal convulſions frequently bring on 
anxieties of that kind, as in thoſe virgins, and frequently alſo, as in the 
others who have been taken notice of, may be join'd to an organical injury, 
and thus accelerate the coming on of the attacks, and encreaſe their force; 
therefore; if you would refer the utility of frictions, in warm water alſo, to 
ſome revulſion of the motions, and that of the immerſion therein, to the 
relaxation, which is propagated from the limbs to the viſcera, juſt as cold, 
by a contrary action, extends itſelf from the feet inwardly, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as frequently to bring on cholic pains; I ſhall not only not be againſt it, 
but even very much approve it, if you transfer hither what the illuſtrious 
Archiater Senac (7) has taught, relating to the manner in which frictions, 
and in like manner warm baths to the feet, have often alleviated palpita- 
tions of the heart. But let us return to the woman diſſected by Valſalva (7). 

28, As to the ſituation of ſome viſcera being chang'd, which he obſerv'd 
in her body, there is no occaſion to ſay much upon this head here. For 
that the colon: does obtain the ſituation which he has deſcrib'd, and not very 
ſeldom neither, from the very original formation, 1 have not only admo- 
niſh'd in a former work (2); but you may alſo gather, from ſome of the 
foregoing letters, and from ſome of the future. But the liver and the ſto- 
mach were puſh'd lower than uſual by the heart, itſelf being alſo thruſt 
downwards, not only by its own weight and bulk, but alſo by an aneuriſm 
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of the aorta, by which it was driv'n even to the left ſide : nor could the heart 
have thruſt down thoſe two viſcera, without, at the ſame time, driving the dia- 
phragm downwards, which lay betwixt them. And that this might juſtly and 
deſervedly be call'd the prolapſus of the heart, I have already ſaid in the Epiſtolæ 
Anatomice(x); and by this name I would alſo willingly call that which is de- 
ſcrib'd by Pacchioni, in the firſt and in the ſecond hiſtory (5); for I have, 
without injuſtice, rejected ſome others, which have been propos'd by other per- 
ſons frequently, for this reaſon only, becauſe they do not ſeem to have obſerv'd, 
that the heart naturally lies upon the diaphragm: nor indeed do | ſee, that Val. 
ſalva has ever falln into an error of this kind. But in the true prolapſus of the 
heart, the diaphragm is ſometimes ſo far depreſs'd, that it extends itſelf down- 
wards, into a kind of a hood, in which the heart is embrac'd, as the French 
king's phyſician, whom I have already commended, ſaw in the Marquis du 
Palais (z). But as the diaphragm and heart deſcend more or leſs, ſo the 
inconveniencies of a compreſs'd ſtomach, and the pulſations of the heart, 
in the left hypochondrium, are more or leſs obſerv'd, as the hiſtories of 
Pacchioni confirm : wherefore, not the patients only, but the phyſicians, 
who do not conſider all the ſymptoms accurately, may take a diſorder of the 
heart, and the pulſations thereof, for a diſorder of the ſtomach, and the pul- 
ſations of the cceliac artery. And it has frequently happen'd, that from a 
like compreſſion of the diaphragm, ' thoſe who are affected with a dropſy of 
the pericardium, have complain'd of pain, and weight, oppreſſing the re- 
gion of the ſtomach. You muſt not, however, wonder that Vallalva has 
not made mention of any complaints in the ſtomach, or pulſations about 
that region, in this woman. For the heart had deſcended only a little lower 
than uſual in its fituation : and . beſides, on the laſt days that he ſeems to 
have ſeen her, the patient had ſo many other more violent ſymptoms to com- 
plain of, that ſhe might eaſily have paſs'd them over, as the more flight, 
which generally happens; not to ſay any thing of the pulſes of the heart, 
which at that time were certainly ſmall, and weak alſo, as is generally the 
caſe in a long and very troubleſome diſeaſe, -and in this, that brought the 
patient to the laſt neceſſities of hunger, might eaſily happen. 
209. However, we muſt allow to Valſalva what is to be allow'd to my 
others, to wit, that at the time he made this obſervation, what were in fa 
polypous concretions adhering internally to the membrane of the aorta, and 
reſembling fleſh, might ſeem to him to be the real ſubſtance of the coats of 
the artery, although Harvey (2) had admoniſh'd, that fleſh of this kind did 
not belong to the coats of the artery ; and ſome believe him to have been the 
firſt who mention'd this in his writings. - But you will find in that very obſer- 
vation which I have more than once commended above (+), as the firſt which was 
made by diſſection, on the aneuriſm in the trunk of the aorta, that the blood 
„ was contain'd in a kind of concreted cruor or fleſh- like matter, deſtitute of 
fibres, which was again ſurrounded by a kind of whitiſh and hard ſubſtance, 
E of the thickneſs of a finger's. breadth, in colour and appearance not unlike 
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« hog's lard that has been melted.” And when you read this, I would have 
you attend not only to what was evident, that this concretion was double, but 


| alſo whether it ſeem'd to be continu'd all round; and I would have you at- 


tend to the ſame things, not only in that delineation which was, without 
doubt, the firſt of a diſſected aneuriſm of the aorta, and which is from Riva (c), 
but alſo in that more full deſcription which Ruyſch gave (4) of the innumerable 
« fleſhy ' coats, or rather concretions, that being diſpos'd © in lamellæ, as it 
« were,” made up the aneuriſm. I paſs by other obſervations that were 
publiſh'd afterwards, in ſome of which, as in that of Valſalva, both of thoſe 
circumſtances I have mention'd, you will eafily find did exiſt. And if this is 
ſo, as certainly it frequently is from my obſervations, eſpecially in theſe aneu- 
riims which hang like a bag from the artery, 1 hope it will be by no means 
diſpleaſing to a very learn'd man who is much my friend, if J perſiſt in my 
opinion of conſidering theſe concretions, at leaſt, which were formerly de- 
{crib'd alſo by me (e), as a polypus form'd before death. Nor indeed am I 
us'd to find them ſometimes 1n this region, and ſometimes in that region of 
the body, according to the different poſture thereof after death, but even 
plac'd every where all round in an unmov'd carcaſe, and adhering to all ſides, 
and thoſe of a certain lurid colour, not yet entirely deprav'd, and of a ſub- 
ſtance immoderately dry; ſo that, inaſmuch as they differ greatly from all 
thoſe which I ever ſaw in the ventricles of the heart, ſo much the more do 
they ſhew that they were not recently produc'd, as theſe were, nor yet ſimilar, 
as theſe are, in all at leaſt that have ever occurr'd to me, to blood, that is ex- 
amin'd after having ſtood in a glaſs veſſel a day or two to coagulate, but far 
differing from this, both to the touch and to the eye. They do not, how- 
ever, Occur in all aneuriſms, notwithſtanding the blood be thick and viſcid, 
and the ſurface of the artery unequal, the breadth much greater, the parietes 
weak, and, finally, every thing ſo diſpos'd, that from the motion of the blood 
being doubtleſs diminiſh'd, it ſeems that theſe depoſitions and adheſions muſt 
of courſe eaſily take place; and even putting the. aneuriſm quite out of the 
queſtion, when the artery has been very cloſely tied up in living dogs, yet a 
polypous concretion did by no means appear above the part that was tied, as 
it had appear'd to Lanciſi (F). Yet I do not only readily give credit to this 

entleman, who by reaſon of his ingenuity, his diligence, his doctrine, and his 
triendſhip towards me, is very dear to me; but, moreover, what he contends 
for, in regard to ſome kinds of aneuriſms, I even confirm by ſome of my ob- 
ſervations, and by a great number of Valſalva's. However, as I confeſs that 
innumerable other polypi, which moſt phyſicians have ſuppos'd, with too great 
readineſs, to have exiſted in the living body, were juſtly call'd into diſpute by 
him; and as I do not know any perſon who has reaſon'd more nervouſly on 
the whole of this ſubject, and deſery'd better of the medical faculty in 


this reſpect, ſo I ſhould believe that ſome very few polypi, out of ſo great a 


number, may be excepted, and eſpecially thoſe which are found where the 
motion of the blood has either been wholly deſtroy'd, or very much impeded. 
For what has been found by Lancifi in dogs, has alſo been found by others in 
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men, as by the very experienc'd ſurgeon Petit (g), who deſcribes and gives a 
figure of a polypus in the artery of thoſe who had their limbs amputated, 
| form'd above the ligature; and he ſays, that this was not only found perfect, in 

general, after the twentieth or thirtieth day, but even after the ſecond day 
from amputation. But if the motion of the blood be not, as in that caſe, al- 
together obſtructed, but only very much retarded, as in a large aneuriſm, it 
| ſeems to me very difficult to ſuppoſe, in many caſes, that no part of the blood, 
at leaſt in a long ſpace of time, ſhould at length ſeparate, concrete, and ad- 
here, as it certainly flows on very ſlowly in that part, or even as in thoſe aneu- 
riſms which have the form of a bag, almoſt ſtands ſtill : for through the ſame 
orifice” of the fac into which it is eaſily impell'd, or falls, it cannot fo eaſil 
and totally return; which circumſtance is plac'd by Littre (4) among the 
cauſes retarding the motion of the blood ; but I do not know whether it be 
the chief of them all or not. What if with this, beſides the other general 
cauſes, almoſt perpetual quiet is join'd, by reaſon of the patient fearing either 
a ſyncope or ſuffocation, as is for the moſt part the caſe, in the latter part of 
the diſeaſe? And if, even in this manner, no polypi were, perhaps, gene- 

rated before death, in any particular inſtance, I ſhould think that a peculiar 
cauſe lay latent in that man, by reaſon of which they could not even be ge- 
nerated after death, or, at leaſt, could ſcarcely be generated. But theſe things 
I will leave to the determination of others, and particularly to the judgment 

and deciſion of that very celebrated man, whom I deſervedly love and 
commend. 

30. Before I make an end of writing upon aneuriſms, which were found 
from diſſection in the aorta, much more frequently by Valſalva than he could 
have believ'd, I do not think that I am at liberty to paſs over, entirely, in 
filence, that being mov'd by the very great frequency of fo fatal a diſeaſe, he 
began to think how it would be poſſible, by counter-afting it in the begin- 
ning, to prevent its increaſe and progreſs. This method of prevention, or 
cure, is made public by Hippolyto Franceſco Albertini (i), the companion of 
his ſtudies, which if you read over, you will immediately think with me, 
that no other perſon certainly ever exiſted who executed with fo ſevere a 
_ diligence, what Hippocrates (&), in regard tp the internal varices of the veins, 

which I ſpoke of above (0), had commanded formerly after this manner: But 
sit is of uſe in ſuch perſons, if you undertake to cure them in the begin- 
ning, that blood be taken from the veins in the hand, and that the diet be 
as dry as poſſible, and as little apt to generate blood.” But the advantage 
was equal to the ſeverity of the regimen; for as to what Hippocrates ſubjoins, 
<« if they are cur'd in the beginning of the diſeaſe, the veins in the fide again 
* ſubſide into their places, and become low,” the very ſame thing happen'd in 
the arteries, from the ſame method of cure being timely apply'd. Nor did 
Valſalva know this from the departure of the pulſation, and the other ſigns 
only which attend upon an incipient aneuriſm, but he alſo made uſe of his 
own eyes; for a nobleman whom he had cur'd in this manner, having died 
afterwards of another diſeaſe, he found the artery, in which the aneuriſm had 
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been beginning, contracted again to its natural ſize, but in a manner callous 
in that place. This caſe, indeed, Valſalva omitted to write down, as he did 
many others in the latter years of his life ; yet he communicated it to ſeveral 
perſons, and in particular, to that excellent phyſician Anthony Stancario, a 
man, if there is one in the world, of undoubted credit, from whom I myſelf 
receiv'd that which I have related and what 1 ſhall ſubjoin, when I came 
from Bologna in the year 1728. | 

When Valſalva had taken away as much blood as was requiſite, and had 
done the other neceſſary things which Albertini has ſince deferib'd, he made 
it a cuſtom to diminiſh the quantity of meat and drink more and more every 
day, till he came ſo far as to allow only half a pound of pudding in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening half that quantity, and nothing elſe except water (and 
this alſo within a certain weight) which he medicated with what they call the 
ice of quinces, or the lapis oſteo colla ground down into a very fine powder. 
After he had ſufficiently reduc'd the patient by this method, ſo that he could, 
by reaſon of weakneſs, ſcarcely raiſe his hand from the bed, in which he lay 
by Valſalva's order, from the very beginning of the diſeaſe, he encreas'd by de- 
grees, every day, the quantity of aliment, till the neceſſary ſtrength return'd, 
in order to riſe. And Stancario added this alſo, that he himſelf having ſuc- 
ceſsfully cur'd a young nun in the ſame manner, on the firſt days that ſhe 
roſe from her bed, according to the regimen given us by Albertini, the pul- 
ſation return'd ; but that we ought not to be terrify'd at this, for it did not 
continue, but at length vaniſh'd away entirely, nor did any more return; nor 
will it in general return, unleſs, perhaps, the patients will not reſtrain them- 
ſelves within moderate bounds of living: for a young doctor who would not 
live regularly, had the pulſation taken away by Valſalva, by this method of 
cure, in vain ; for the pulſation return'd again, and with that the diſeaſe, ' 
which at length carry'd off the patient. 

Theſe things, if you pleaſe, youu may add to what Albertini has ſaid on the 
ſame ſubje&, and in the mean while obſerve with me, how far from the 
method of Valſalva, who ſuffer'd water to be given, only under proper re- 
ſtraint, is the advice of thoſe who have recommended the drinking of warm 
water from baths to thoſe who are affected with this diſeaſe z and, on the 
other hand, how near that method of cure approaches to Valſalva's, which 
was happily made uſe of by Bernardin Genga (m), and John Maria Lan- 
ciſi (), with juſtice confirm'd, in order to reſtrain external aneuriſms in the 
very beginning; ſo that if Hippocrates, as is hinted at above, had not, in 
ſome meaſure, pointed out the way, this might ſeem to have been transferr'd 
by Valſalva, from external to internal aneuriſms. 

31. I am not ignorant, that there will be many to whom the method 
of cure which Valſalva us'd may ſeem much more inſufferable than the 
aneuriſm itſelf, eſpecially at that only time when it could be of uſe ; for 
the ſlight inconveniences in the beginning, and the danger which is not 
yet at hand, and is unſeen to the patients, ſuffer them to flatter them- 
ſelves, though they muſt of courſe feel far otherwiſe, when the diſorder 
ſhall come to fuch a height, thar neither the moſt grievous and continual 
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uneaſineſſes, nor death itſelf, which is every hour impending, can any longer 
be avoided, by any kind of remedy whatever. They who would not endure 
that parſimony in their food, while it could be a cure to them, are ſometimes 
oblig'd to ſuffer the moſt extreme hunger, as the woman | ſpeak of (o) did, 
which does not bring health, but rather death, inaſmuch as it really accelerates 
it, to a very weak and exhauſted body. And by reaſon of the ſame infir- 
mity, and the little quantity of blood, venæſections, which, if timely made 
uſe of, would have been advantageous, are now prejudicial. On the other 
hand, how much thoſe remedies, and that parſimony, can do in the be- 
inning, nothing better demonſtrates than the utility of both, which is well 
own to phyſicians, if they are even moderately made uſe of, to retard the 

| progreſs of an aneuriſm that is already form'd, yet not too far advanc'd. 
ut I ſaw an old woman at Bologna, who had been taken into the hoſpital 
for a violent inflammation of her eyes. As I perceiv'd that her pulſe was 
full, tenſe, and chord-like, and ſaw that the arteries in her neck leap'd to 
a conſiderable degree, eſpecially the left, which was ſwoll'n into an aneuriſm, 
not far from the larynx, equal in ſize to a walnut; I enquir'd whether this 
was a recent, or an old complaint, and had this relation made to me, which 
I-make to you: That this tumour, which I obſerv'd in the neck, had come 
upon her about nine years ago, after ſhe had wearied herſelf for two days 
together by continual fatigues. And having ſhewn it to two eminent phy- 
ſicians, they both of them pronounc'd it to be, what it evidently was, an 
aneuriſm; but that each of them had given a different advice: for that one 
had order'd her to loſe blood every two months : the other not to loſe blood, 
but rather to uſe a ſpare diet, and other things of that kind; adding this 
reaſon in confirmation of his opinion, that he had known a man, who, while 
blood was flowing out of the vein that had been open'd, had his aneuriſm 
burſt at the very inſtant ; which, whether it happen'd by accident, the pa- 
rietes of the aneuriſm, for inſtance, being already extenuated, and half la- 
cerated, and a rupture of itſelf being at hand, or whether the rupture was, 
perhaps, ſomewhat accelerated by the impetus of the blood being a little in- 
creas'd upon the very thin parietes of the aneuriſm, while the blood flow'd 
out from the vein, may certainly be added here to the other cauſes, as a 
reaſon why, in the latter part of the diſeaſe, or when there are already ſigns 
of a rupture being at hand, no tumult is to be excited by the phyſician, eſpe- 
cially as, beſides Ballonius (p), I am not ignorant of another example, which 
will preſently be ſubjoin'd : yet it ought not to prevent that moſt uſeful re- 
medy of blood-letting in the incipient and progreſſive ſtate of the aneuriſm. 
For this remedy was very uſeful to the woman I have been ſpeaking of, al- 
though ſhe was too fond of the praftice. For having follow'd the advice of 
the former phyſician entirely, but having deteſted to ſuch a degree the advice 
of the latter, which the former would certainly have approv'd, ſo that ſhe 
committed all kinds of errors and irregularities in her diet, ſuch as either 
occaſion threw in her way, or appetite ſuggeſted to her; yet for thoſe nine 
years together, ſhe bore what I have deſcrib'd in her neck, without the leaſt 
increaſe, although palpitations of the heart were, indeed, ſometimes brought 
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on. But it is dangerous to imitate this woman, unleſs any one ſhould, per- 
haps, generate ſo much blood as ſhe generated. For beſides that quantity 
which ſhe loſt every two months alſo, a year before I ſaw her ſhe had 
brought up from her lungs ſuch a quantity of blood that ſhe was reduc'd to 
the laſt extremity, yet did not fall into a cachexy, but even, as I ſaid, la- 
bour'd, at length, under an inflammation of the 464 220 
32. Now take the other example, which I promis'd juſt now; an example 
not very much unlike that which the phyſician related to the old woman, 
if I am not deceiv'd. A nobleman, aged more than fifty years, about the 
beginning of May, in the year 1730, came to Padua, to conſult me, and 
at the ſame time, to conſult another ſenior phyſician. He told us, 'that from. 
the very time he had repell'd an eruption of the ſcabies-kind, that had 
come upon him for the ſecond time, by a ſulphureous ointment; from that 
very time, I ſay, and it was now ten years ſince, he had been, by degrees, 
ſubject to a certain troubleſome ſenſe of weight, and conſtriction, juſt as if 
a large bolus ſtuck in its paſſage through the ceſophagus : that this ſenſation 
ſeem'd to be ſituated in the internal part of the thorax, oppoſite. to the 
middle region of the ſternum, except that ſometimes, though but ſeldom, 
it was extended fo far as to correſpond with the lower part of the ſternum ;. 
and at that time his reſpiration was alſo ſomewhat injur'd, and a very heavy 
kind of ſtupor was diffus'd through each of his ſuperior limbs: and that in 
the beginning, indeed, he had felt this ſenſation only when he walk'd, 
eſpecially up ſteep places, but afterwards when he bent himſelf forwards 
allo, and remain'd in that fituation : that it very ſeldom attack'd him in the 
ſummer, or before dinner, but much more often in the winter, and after 
dinner, and when he was going to bed; that, for the moſt part, it vaniſh'd 
ſoon, if he ſtood upright ; but in the laſt winter, when it had awak'd him 
out of his ſleep, which never had happen'd before, that it continu'd two or 
three hours, although he had riſen out of bed. However, he neither per- 

ceivd any pulſation, nor had an intermitting pulſe z yet his pulſe: was v 
frequent and chord-like, that uneaſy ſenſation not being entirely gone off, 
when I enquir'd into their ſtate ; at which time alſo, by g the hand 
clolely to the left nipple, the heart ſeem'd to beat a little ſtronger than was 
natural. And as we found no diſorder in any place, but thoſe which are 
ſpoken of, and eſpecially that there was not the leaſt trace of a cephalic, or 
hypochondriac affection, we both of us began to ſuſpect, that the —_ 
and corroſive particles of the ſcabies, which had been repell'd, had not ſo- 
much fall'n upon a ganglion, or any plexus of nerves, which go to the præ- 
cordia, as perhaps upon the coats of the aorta, and. brought on a tendency: 

to dilatation. _ : = | 
Notwithſtanding we here gave our opinion in a caſe that was not quite 
clear, yet we did not think venæſection ſhould be omitted, becauſe we be- 
liev'd, that, if it were of no advantage, it could be of no injury; · inaſmuch 
as he was a man of firm ſtrength, of a good habit of body, and had a florid: 
complexion from his youth; that it could be in no reſpe& injurious, even 
whether the diſeaſe was from contractions of the nerves, or from a dilaration 
of the artery, but certainly, as it was then the ſpring- time, would be par- 
ticularly uſeful. And 1 remember I inculcated this upon him, when he. 
7 was; 
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Was going away, that if he found the loſs of blood of ſervice to him, he 
ſhould take care to have it repeated, before the end of the ſpring ; but if he 
obſery'd himſelf to be diſturb'd, or weaken'd by the firſt, he ſhould omit it, 
and that he ſhould do the ſame allo in regard to other remedies, one indiſ- 
penſable remedy only excepted, which we earneſtly recommended a compli- 
ance with; I mean, a proper ule of what the phyſicians call the non-natu- 
rals. Wherefore this nobleman having reach'd his home very happily, which 
was not at a great diſtance, and having begun to uſe the firſt and moſt inno- 
cent remedies, and at the ſame time having loſt eight ounces of blood from 
his right arm, his phyſician thought proper that he ſhould loſe blood again, 
for this reaſon, becauſe it was, as he ſaid, hot and inflam'd, at leaſt black, 
and very viſcid. 
But when the fourth day was come, on which the phyſician had order'd 
the blood to be taken away, the patient was not willing to comply, perhaps, 
in conſequence of the admonitions I had given him, and objected to it on 
account of the debility which he ſaid he perceiv'd; and indeed, on the two 
preceding nights, he had been a little troubl'd with his diſorder. Vet as 
this weakneſs had not deſtroy'd his uſual chearfulneſs, nor taken away the 
er of walking, nor, as the ſurgeon affirm'd, the vigour and ſtrength of 
is pulſe, at length, overcome by his perſuaſions, he gave his foot to him, 
in compliance with the phyſician's order, from which. fix ounces of blood, 
and no more, were taken, No ſooner was this done, but the nobleman cried 
out, that the ſurgeon had kill'd him, and was ſeiz'd with a fainting-fit, and 
preſently, when he recover'd from that, with another, and at length, having 
of himſelf got out of bed, for the ſake of going to ſtool, with a third, and 
being at the ſame time taken with his former diſorder, he could be no more 
recover'd, wherefore he died, in an eaſy placid manner, on that very day; 
that is, about the twentieth day after his departure from Padua. 
As moſt perſons of the city, where this nobleman reſided, inveigh'd 
againſt the phyſician and ſurgeon, according to cuſtom, as having injudiciouſly, 
and without reaſon, taken blood away on that day, and thereby brought 
on the immediate death of their noble patient, and as I was conſulted on 
this ſubje& by letters, I inform'd them, what frequently happen'd in a dit- 
order of that kind, which we ſuſpected this nobleman's to be, even without 
any blood-letting being adminiſter d; and by this means we appeas'd their 
reſentments againſt them. And this they themſelves would have done much 
ſooner, in my opinion, if they had been at liberty to apen the body after 
death, by ſhowing that the cauſe of death did not ariſe from the blood that 
had-been taken from the vein externally, but from that which had certainly 
flow'd from a veſſel that had been ruptur'd internally : notwithſtanding Bal- 
lonius, to whom an almoſt ſimilar circumſtance happen'd ; to wit, that For- 
mageus, whoſe aneuriſm I have mention'd above (q), died ſuddenly from 
<« the rupture of it, three hours after venæſection, did not deny that this 
bad happen'd to him, to the great reproach of our art, which is ſo uſeful 
% to many,” and even acknowledg'd, * that it was a ſnameful calamity.” 
But he who had taken the diſeaſe for another, could not have prevented the 


(9) n. 3. ä 
reproach : 
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reproach : yet the phyſician and ſurgeon of the noble patient I have been 
ſpeaking of, might have conſulted their own reputation better, before- 
hand, both from our ſuſpicion, and from hearing what I had inculcated on 
the patient. | 8 l übe 

However, the caſe which I have here deſcrib'd, ought to be a caution to 
all practitioners, not to compel patients to admit of any remedy, to which 
they are utterly averſe, eſpecially in obſcure diſeaſes, whether the remedy is 
of great importance, or has the appearance of being ſo. In the mean time 
farewel, and expect my obſervations upon aneuriſms, confirm'd by anatomy, 
in the next letter. ER 3 | | 1 


_ 3 * 


* 


LETTER the EIGHTEEN TH, 


Which concludes the Diſcourſe upon injur'd Reſpiration, 
from Aneuriſms of the Heart, or great Artery, within 
the Thorax, | l 


I. \ TOW take alſo my obſervations of internal aneuriſms in the thorax, 
digeſted in the ſame order which I purſu'd in the laſt letter, in re- 
— to the obſervations of Valſalva; ſo that whether they have place in the 
eart, or in the great artery, or, finally, in both places at once, you may 
equally underſtand from thence, that a leſion of reſpiration, which is the 
ſubject I treat of, bad exiſted. _ > o eee. HH 
2. A ſhoemaker, of chree · and · thirty years of age, having been liable to 
a difficulty of breathing, for a few years paſt, which us'd even to trouble 
him, when he was fitting down, as ſhoemakers generally do, and to a kind 
of ſlight faintings, his pulſe being at that time unequal, but not afterwards, 
ſometimes alſo to vertigoes, but chiefly to the other ſymptoms, - which 1 
mention'd juſt now, as I heard from. the phyſician, who had attended him a 
twelvemonth before; finally, about the middle of January, in the year 1739, 
after having, in the morning, gone up all the ſtairs into the hoſpital, which 
are in great number, hy himſelf, and being taken immediately into bed, he 
pointed out both by his words, and by his hand, a pain in the region of 
the diaphragm; he cough'd, he had a languid and ſomewhat frequent pulſe, 
but it neither intermitted, nor was in any reſpect unequal. When death did 
not ſeem to be very near at hand, he threw: up, from his ſtomach, a green- 
iſh kind of matter, and within half an hour, from the time that he came 
into the hoſpital, died. Examining the carcaſe, when it was brought into 
the theatre, in order to begin my anatomical demonſtrations from it, I found 
that it ſo far ſcem'd of a laudable habit, as not to have any cedematous 
ſwelling upon the legs and feet, notwithſtanding it was a little blotch'd with 
Vor. I. Nnn a kind 
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a kind uf ſcabies, and defac'd, as it were, with the colour of a eachectie 


The abdomen being open'd, in which a little bloody ſerum was extrava- 
ſated, a great part of the ſmall inteſtines was found to be of à reddiſh 
ealaur, ddegenetating into brown; and the colon, to a very conſiderable ex- 
tent, and particulerly where it paſſes ver from the right to the left hy 
ehandrium, was ſo contracted, that: ĩt did not greatly exceed the · thickneſs of 
2 thumb. The ſtomach was alſo contracted, and internally mark'd here 
and there, with inflammatory ſtriæ, and eſpecially ain the ruge, the upper 
orifice being already livid, and almoſt black; it contain'd alſo a little quan- 
tity of yellow bile, which, notwithſtanding it appear'd in its veſicle to be 
almoſt black, had nevertheleſs ting'd the external coats of the gall - bladder, 
and the neighbourhood thereof, with a deep-yellow-colour. The ſpleen was 
thicker than is natural, but ſound, and was connected very ſtrongly, by its 
whole convex ſurface, to the diaphragm. What ſtruck our eyes, above other 
things, was the ſmallneſs of the aorta, which, from the diaphragm, quite to 
its diviſion, was more ſuitable to a little woman, than to a man, who was, 
like him, rather of a large ſtature: and this ſmallneſs I ſhould perhaps have 
accounted for from this reaſon, that the aorta did not here, as uſual, paſs 
under the arch of the appendages of the diaphragm, where they are united. 
into one; that is to ſay, they did not paſs through a large interſtice, but 
only through a foramen to the belly; if this foramen had not been of its ac- 
cuſtom'd breadth, and of the length of two inches. But that I may not 
ſeem to be obſcure, in a circumſtance which I do not remember ever to have 
met with, among other authors, take this account of it: that interval, which 
I juſt now pointed out, being left from the upper part of the arch, down- 
wards and backwards, a tendon was drawn from the internal ſide of the right 
appendix, into the internal ſide of the left, to the length of nine lines of 
Bologna (a), and the thickneſs of one: and ſo between this * and that 
arch, the aorta paſs'd through to the belly. Theſe things, and others, which 
it is of leſs conſequence to take notice of here, being conſider' d, when the 
vena cava was cut into, where it goes out from the liver to the diaphragm, 
a great quantity of blood iſſu'd out, in fo black and thick a ſtate, that it ad- 
her'd to the ſponge, rather than was abſorb'd by it, and ting'd the ſponge 
ke ink. Nor did I find that a leſs quantity of the ſame kind of blood, bad 
iſſu d out from the ſame vein afterwards, when on the tenth day, which from 
the time of his death, was the thirteenth, having demonſtrated all the viſ- 
cera of the belly ſeparately, and in order, I return'd to the body in general, 
which in that cold ſeaſon, had not contracted the leaſt putreſcency. 

The thorax being open'd, we found, in both of its cavities, a limpid 
water, yet not in great quantity; and the right lobe of the lungs was con- 
nected to the (pleura, almoſt in every part, but the left only in one part. 
Both of them were turgid, but neither of them heavy, nor yet in the bron- 
chia, nor the other veſſels, nor in the ſubſtance of the lungs itſelf, in any 
. reſpe& morbid. This only was obſerv'd, that the ſubſtance of this viſcus 
could not be torn aſunder, or broken from the bronchia, and the other veſ- 


(s) Vid. Valſalvæ de Aure Hum. Tab. 9. ad- | * 
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ſels, without much more difficulty than uſual. So alſo, ſbon aftet, in pull- 
ing away the external coat of the aorta, a greater reſiſtance, than uſual, was 
found. But at the diviſion of the aſpera arteria, into the WMſt bronchia, 
the bronchial glands not only appear'd in great number, but were ſo thick, 
as to equal the magnitude of ſmall grapes. 

In the pericardium” was a ſmall quantity of reddiſh water; and the heart 
was more large than if you ſhould even join two hearts into one; and both 
the auricles, and the ſinus of the pulmonary vein, as it is calPd, were larger 
than uſual; but the ventricles, and eſpecially the left, were much larger than 
uſual ; for this latter cavity was ſo extended in breadth on all ſides, that the di- 
miniſh'd thickneſs of all its parietes was ſcarcely equal to the thickneſs of that 
paries which is proper to the right ventricle ; yet thoſe muſcular chords which 
are interwoven within the right ventricle in a reticular manner, were not 
broken aſunder for that reaſon, nor yet waſted'; nor was there any evident 
diſorder in the valves, except in thoſe which are plac'd at the mouth of 
the aorta, for theſe we ſaw very lank, and contracted into themſelves, ſome- 
what rigid alſo, and a little hard, and that particularly in the upper border of 
each; but as there was only a ſmall quantity of the blood which I deſcrib'd 
above, in the beginning of the aorta, there was more in the left ventricle ; and 
the ſame had ſo filYd the branches of the coronary veſſels, which paſs through 
the heart, that a greater number of their lateral anaſtomoſes appear'd to t 
naked eye than uſual ; and though the aorta, as well as the vena cava, was 
not particularly dilated in any part, yet it ſhew'd no ſlight diſorders in its 
whole trunk, and thoſe the greater, as it approach'd nearer to the heart. 
For as it was fo variegated internally with large whitiſh ſpots, or, in' other 
words, with the beginnmgs of future offification, that it had a natural a 
pearance only in few, and thoſe ſmall, places; the farther it aſcended into t 
thorax, the more this appearanee of diſeaſe encreav'd, ſo that before we came 
to the left ſubclavian artery theſe ſpots more evidently approach'd, up and 
down in its ſubſtance; to the nature of bony feales. However, there was no- 
where any bone, not ſo much even as bete the heart and that orifice which 
is common to the right ſubclavian and caròtid; in the whole of which ex- 
tent, the artery was internally pale, and in many places of an unequal ſurface; 
which appearances it alſo ſhew'd' even behind the ſemilunar valves. But in 
the whole of this tract, which I juſt now mention'd, there was ſuch a hard- 
neſs of the parietes, that they could ſcarcely be cut aſunder by the knife, 
when apply'd with great force; and in theſe ſections, the ſubſtance appear'd 
of a middle nature, between cartilage and ligament. | 

At length the cranium was open'd ; but if we except the veins of the dura 
and pia mater being turgid with black blood, with which kind of blood moſt 
of the ſinuſſes allo, that thoſe veſſels open into, were diſtended, there was no- 
thing at all worthy of remark, as in the ventricles of the cerebrum itſelf no 
ſerum was extravaſated, nor yet any other morbid appearance was ſeen, 

3. I have told you at large what I faw, and would have told you other 
things in like manner, if I had ſeen or had known them for certain; I mean 
thoſe ſymptoms which had preceded in the laſt months, or at leaſt in the laſt 
days : and there had preceded probably ſuch caufes as could irritate the ſto- 
mach and ſmall inteſtines, as the appearances in both-of theſe parts, and the 
Nnn2 * vomiting 
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.vomiting of green matter, may indicate, whether the patient had taken in ſuch 
things as were capable of exciting irritation, or whether he had collected 
them by degrees; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, the bile, ſuck as I have deſcrib'd it, 
and acid humours. Or even ſuppoſe, from whatever cauſe it might be, that 
the ſtomach was now ſeiz'd with an inflammation, as thoſe reddiſh ſtriæ, and 
even the ſtill more inflam'd ſtate of the upper orifice, which was evident from 
the livor and blackneſs of this part, ſufficiently demonſtrated. And from 
hence you will readily underſtand why vomitings, a languid pulſe, and a pain 
in the region of the diaphragm, immediately preceded death, eſpecially as the 
diaphragm, at that time, labour'd more and more under the weight of the 
heart that lay upon it, which was encreas'd by a very thick blood of that kind; 
and this blood ſtagnated the more, as the force of the heart, in expulſion, 
was more debilitated, as was evident from the debility of the pulſe ; to 
which if you alſo add the compreſſion of the cerebrum from blood, by reaſon 
of the languid circulation, ſtagnating in the veſſels of the meninges, and con- 
ſequently the very ſmall afflux of ſpirits to the heart at the time when there 
was the greateſt need of them, it will be very eaſy to determine upon the 
cauſes that conſpir'd. to ſo ſudden a death; which is not however to be won- 
der'd at, if, as Lanciſi obſerves (5), we attend to more examples of the ſame 
kind, in thoſe perſons, where the heart, being affected with dilatation, the 
more eaſily ceas d to move, inaſmuch as it was overburthen'd, and preſently, 
upon any flight accident in the conſtitution, oppreſs'd by the load of the 
ſtagnating blood: examples of which kind, that you need not go about to 
ſeek them in other authors, or turn back to the former letter (c), you will. 
find in ſome of the next obſervations (d). 

4. But from what cauſe ſhall we ſay the heart was dilated in this man?. 
One part of the aorta was in him, as I have faid, immoderately narrow; and. 
how far this circumſtance can avail to bring on a. dilatation of the heart, will 
-appear preſently, and the obſervation of. that moſt ſkilful anatomiſt Meckel (e), 
taken from a virgin, will confirm. Beſides this deviation from the uſual 
courſe of nature, which doubtleſs was a fault in the original formation, the 
man afterwards apply'd himſelf to ſuch a kind of life as had a natural tendency, 
to render the progreſs of the blood more difficult through that artery; for. 

ſhoemakers not only, like other. ſedentary artificers, bend thoſe lower large 
branches of the artery to angles, in more than one place, and keep them. 
bent; but moreover, the more they bend themſelves forwards, the more do. 
they compreſs the viſcera. of the belly, which in moſt of them are generally 
full of meat and drink, and by this means alſo compreſs the diaphragm, ſo 
that the motion of the blood is leſs quicken'd through the belly and thorax ; 
the branches of the aorta, and the trunk itſelf, being conſtricted and reduc'd. 
to a greater degree. of narrowneſs; and an obſtruct ion being, by this means, 
put to the progreſs of the blood through the aorta, and, in like manner, to 
its egreſs from the heart, the heart muſt conſequently impel the blood with 
greater efforts through this artery, and the artery alſo muſt reſiſt and contract 
uſelf with greater force, till, for theſe very reaſons, the ſtructure of it was ſa 
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vitiated, that it contraſted the hardneſs which I have deſcrib'd, eſpecially near 
the heart; and in the valves, moreover, contracted that lankneſs and con- 
ſtricted ſtate. And then neither could this artery yield properly to receive 
the blood, nor E contract itſelf properly in order to propel it. Some por- 
tion of blood, therefore, muſt neceſſarily remain in the heart, and that ſo much 
the greater, as the valves, by reaſon of their rigidity, could neither ſuffi- 
ciently recline themſelves to the parietes of the artery, in order to permit a 
free egreſs, nor yet, by reaſon of the ſame rigidity, and the lank and con- 
ſtricted ſtate, being added thereto, could they ſufficiently open and expand 
themſelves, in order to prevent a return of the blood. Wherefore you plain- 
ly ſee in my obſervation, as alſo in the obſervations of others, for inſtance, 
that of Verdrieſius (F), and Zwingerus (g), the firſt of whom ſaw the aorta. 
internally bony, near the heart, and the at found the valves of the aorta hard 
and ** cartilaginous ”, what cauſes, by reſiſting the heart, and by retaining the 
blood therein, (which, as it was in the greater quantity, would more irritate 
the fibres, and at the ſame time give more reſiſtance to the encreas'd efforts 
of the heart) could by degrees more and more diſtract, and dilate the heart; 
and that ſo much the more eaſily here, as both kinds of diſeaſe were join'd. 
together in the aorta, and the blood not only gave more reſiſtance. from its 
thickneſs, but by the eroding ſalts with which, as this ſcabies demonſtrated, . 
it was pregnant, might have broken aſunder thoſe ſmall bands, whatever 
they. may be, that connected the fibres of the heart. But if this viſcus, or 
any part of it, was, perhaps, ſomewhat lax, or infirm, from its original: 
+ ame ſo much the more eaſily. could the whole, or a part of it, be 
5. And it ſeems neceſſary to acknowledge. this laſt cauſe, in ſome. caſes at * 
leaſt, if not in this, as when the obſtruction is at the aorta, but the right, 
and not the left ventricle of the heart is dilated; which happen'd in that 
choiriſter,. whoſe. diſſection is giv'n by Lanciſi (h). For in general, and at 
other times, when an obſtruction is. made to the emiſſary of either ventricle, 
that ventricle is wont to be more dilated; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, the left, ; 
when the impediment is in the aorta. For which reaſon, I doubt, if Lanciſi had 
t the ca may. rams to his own writings, . whether he would have ſubjoin d 
following things : when there is an- obſtacle in the aorta, that the dila- 
tation © is wont, for the moſt part, to happen in the right cavities of the 
« heart; but when it happens on. the left fide, it is almoſt always obſervd 
jn the auricle, and not in the ventricle ;. and that this was evident in the 
« caſe related in the ſecond book of the Sepulchretum, ſection the ſeventh, 
« obſervation the forty - ninth, from the obſervation of Daniel Horſtius,” by 
Bonetus himſelf. For if he had read over that caſe, he would certainly have 
ſeen, that the left auricle had appear'd bigger than the right,” but nothing 
in particular of the ſize of the ventricles; . only this. hin general obſery* 
* that the heart was ſo much encreas'd. in its proportion, that all who were 
<« preſent greatly wonder'd at its magnitude.” And if he had look'd back, 
not only upon the. obſeryations of. others, but upon his own, he would. have- 


ae 
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immediately obſerv'd, that he ought to judge otherwiſe; unleſs, perhaps, 
we ſuppoſe, that another very celebrated man would not have publiſh'd this 
himſelf, . That the right ſide of the heart is but rarely ſubject to aneuriſms, 
«and the left more frequently, appears from the experiments of Lancifi.” 

I, however, whether | conſider my own obſervations, or thoſe of others, 
ſeem to remember- to have found, and to have read of, more aneuriſms of 
the left ventricle, than of the right; but not many of the left auricle: and, 
in like manner, that the aneuriſms of the left ventricle were join'd with a 
diſorder of the neighb' ring aorta, or its valves; but thoſe of the right ven- 
tricle, generally, with ſome impediment, either in the valves, which are 
plac'd at the orifice of its emiſſary, or in the very paſſages of the blood 

through the lungs, or, finally, at the emiſſary of the left ventricle; ſome 

aneuriſms excepted, in the obſervation of which, either thoſe things that 1 

mention'd juſt now do not ſeem to have been enquir'd into, or an hereditary 

laxity of the fibres, on the right ſide, according to Lanciſi himſelf, ought, 

| certainly, to be granted (i). Is not then, you will ſay, the muſcular paries 
| proper to the right ventricle thinner, and conſequently weaker, than the 
| other, and for theſe reaſons more liable to dilatations? I grant it is, if 
| equal cauſes, and applied in the ſame manner, contend with equal force to 
bring om a dilatation of the ventricles. But it is not my buſineſs to diſpute 

| in this place concerning this fition. Wherefore, when there is an ob- 
| ſtacle at the emiffary of the left ventricle, nor yet this ventricle, but the 
| right, or, if both of them, the right is the moſt dilated of the two, it 
| ſeems that more ſtrength than uſual muſt have happen'd to the left ventricle, 
| and leſs to the right, whether this was from the original conſtitution of the 
body, or from any other cauſe afterwards, as in that man, the ſhort hiſtory 
of whoſe diſeaſe, and diſſection, was formerly communicated to me, by a 
man, even at that time, particularly conſpicuous for his humanity, not leſs 
2 than for his learning, and his virtue, and lately very deſervedly taken into 
tze number of the pontifical archiaters, Marc Anthony Laurentio. This was 


his account of it: | aps 
| VSS. A certain man, being often troubl'd with a diforder ſimilar to the night- 
| 1 mare, and in like manner with a difficult reſpiration, to which a flight fever 
| 8 had been join d, ſeem'd to recover, almoſt entirely, by the loſs of ſome 
| blood. His diſorder, however, coming on a-freſh, and his face and neck 
being livid, he died. The thorax being open'd, and water being found 
therein, ſo great a dilatation of the heart was obſerv'd, as had never been 
ſeen before, eſpecially on account of the enlarg'd ſtate of the right ventricle, 
and its annex'd auricle. And the aorta was contracted to an amazing nar- 
rowneſs, near to the heart. 

7. It alſo ſometimes happens, that a dilatation of the left ventricle, and, 
at the ſame time, of the right auricle, is found, as in that obſervation which 
was made by the moſt excellent Santorini, at Venice, in the middle of 
autumn, in the year 1708, and related to me ſoon after by himſelf, in the 
following manner. And I would have you compare this hiſtory with. one 
of Valſalva's (&). ä 
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8, A man, who had labour'd, before, under a difficulty of breathing, at 
intervals, at lengin crying out that he was dying, began to walk vehemently 
acroſs the chamber, and ſoon after falling down on the bed, died imme- 
diately. The thorax contain'd many pounds of bloody ſerum, but not in 
equal quantity on both ſides : the great artery was found internally rough, 
with bony ſcales, and among theſe were ſome tubercles. The left ventricle 
of the heart, and the right auricle, were dilated. To open the head after 
theſe appearances ſeem'd ſuperfluous. 

9. I do not doubt but you will be able, yourſelf, to explain the greater 

art of the remarks that are contain'd in the two laſt obſervations, even by - 
the help of thoſe things that I have ſaid above. As to one thing, rather, 
which is contain'd in neither of them, you will perhaps aſk of me, whether 
it was wanting; and if it was wanting, and particularly in the firſt, what are 
ve then to think of the dogma of Lanciſi (1), in which he has aſſerted, that 
from the dilatation of the right auricle, and ventricle of the heart, it follows, 
that the orifice which lies between both, and is furniſh'd with triangular 
valves, muſt alſo be dilated in ſuch a manner, that, as the blood can no 
longer be entirely precluded by theſe valves, a portion thereof, during the 
conſtriction of the ventricle, is of courſe driv'n back into the yena cava, 
through the apertures that are neceſſarily form'd between their edges, from 
whence a dilatation of the jugular veins is brought on, which, as they are ex- 
ternal, and expos'd to the eyes of every body, in the neck, muſt be con- 
ſpicuous, and the ventricle. preſently dilating itſelf, an equal and alternate 
conſtriction takes place: and theſe appearances ſometimes impoſe upon un- 
wary phyſicians for a pulſation, and contraction, of the carotid arteries. You + 
will aſk, therefore, whether this. pulſation, or fluctuation, of the jugular veins, 
was in thoſe patients whom I ſpoke. of juſt now?. Or, if it was not, how 
can it with juſtice be call'd the pathognomonic ſign?” of a dilatation in 


the right cavities of the heart? 


I; however, cannot certainly-ſay, whether that : pulſation-was wanting in 


theſe patients or not; as I only receiv*d, briefly and--in ral, the prin- 
cipal heads of thoſe obſervations which relate to their hiſtories, by way ef 
common diſcourſe, from very eminent and credible men. Yer I am not ig- 
norant, as Lanciſi was not ignorant neither, that in a noble matron who was 
liable to aſthmatic paroxyſms, in whom there was a frequent pulſation of 
the jugular veins, and of the brachial alſo, Homberg (m) judg'd, that a very 
violent palpitation of the heart, without which theſe circumſtances never 
happen'd, had, if I underſtand him rightly, not drawn aſunder thoſe valves, 
but had only forc'd them outwards alternately, with ſuch an impetus, as to 
transfer each concuſſion to the venous blood; which concuſſions were: ſo 
much the greater, as the blood, having dilated the ventricles to a great 
degree, could not, without difficulty, be ſent into the arteries, which were 
now obſtructed with polypi : although, as that heart is ſaid to have been 


flaccid, like a bag that was made of ſoft leather, it is natural to ſled oy 
Cloſely - 


the orifice leading to the veins was enlarg'd, ſo that it could not 
ſhut up by the valves. But you may make uſe of which-ever explication + 


| (1) De Aneur. propoſ. 57, & 66, (0) Mem, de P Acad, R. des Sc. A. 1704 
you 1 
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you pleaſe, if, perhaps, by reaſon of ſome of the valves of the veins them- 
ſelves, the reflux of the blood, through them, ſeem to you leſs eaſy : for 
either the veins are dilated, and ſo cannot be ſhut up byFthe valves; or they 
are not, and fo the concuſſions, eſpecially the large ones, are alſo commu- 
nicated through the valves. | 
But at the ſame time, other things alſo do not eſcape me, which Lanciſi 
could not poſſibly know, as they were publiſh'd after his death. For the 
celebrated Morand (u), having obſerv'd in another woman, beſides palpi- 
tation and faintings, a continual pulſation of the jugular veins, the thickneſs 
of which was equal to that of a man's thumb; and in the carcaſe of the 
ſame woman, as he had foretold, having found the right auricle of the heart 
almoſt fill'd with a polypous concretion, the branches of which reach'd through 
the neighb'ring veins quite to the jugular, concluded that a portion of the 
blood which was obſtructed by the polypous concretion, and prevented from 
deſcending into the ventricle, that this portion, I ſay, as often as the auricle 
contracted itſelf was repell'd, by the conſtriftion thereof, into thoſe veins, 
according to the direction of the ramifications of the polypi, and therefore 
had alternately dilated them. But after this, the very experienc'd man, 
Andreas Paſta (o), in that epiſtle where, ſupported by reaſonings, and by 
obſervations, he ſo call'd into queſtion the polypi in the heart, and other 
receptacles of the blood, in the — ſubject, that it ſeems by no means 
eaſy to give a clear, firm, and full anſwer to his objections, particularly de- 
ſcrib'd what be found in three patients, who, © for ſome months before their 
« death, had labour d under this pulſation of the veins in the neck, a palpi- 
« tation of the heart coming on at intervals, and difficulty of breathing alſo, 
« with ſwoonings, not without a pulſe continually unequal, and intermicting.” 
He therefore ſays, that he had found no polypus any-where, no expanſion of 
the right auricle; but the ventricle join d to it, twice as big as it naturally 
is in one, and in the other even much larger; but in a third he had not 
Found even this, which I ſuppoſe was 29 partly, by a kind of large 
bony ring of the pericardium, that adher'd very cloſely to the heart, by the 
conſtriction of which ring, doubtleſs, the left ventricle was made three times 
Jeſs than when in its natural ſtate, and ſcarcely any traces of the right auricle 
appear'd ; whereas the left, which was not compreſs d by the bone, was di- 
Jated to a ſurpriſing extent. And taking all theſe . we muſt 
conſider, how far it is proper to make uſe of the ſign which the celebrated 
phyſician Lanciſi propos d. 
10. As I was therefore obſerving, that out of the five obſervations juſt 
now pointed out, there were at leaft three, in which, if not a dilatation of 
the right auricle alſo, yet at leaſt a dilatation of the right ventricle, was found; 
and as I was joining theſe together with the obſervations of Lancifi, it ſeem'd 
to me, that he had indeed propos'd a true ſign, as it really happens in many, 
but that it was to be explain'd, ſometimes, in the way that he himſelf plann'd 
out, and ſometimes in the other manner, that Homberg has taught; although 
it is eaſy, as I granted above (p), that the orifice of the ventricle ſhould be 


(=) Mem. de la meme, A. 1732. (e) Epiſt. de Cord, Polyp. n. 9, K 13. (2) N. 9. 
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dilated in the ſame manner as the ventricle itſelf, or if the Parten the 
ventricle are too much expanded, that thoſe parts to which the little” chordæ 
tendineæ of the valves are tied, may be now too diſtant from that orifice to 
be able to perform their uſual office to the valves, ſo that they may have it 
in their power to ſnut up the orifice ſpeedily, and entirely: unleſs, perhaps, 
the valves (which will generally be obſerv'd in this kind of hearts) are al- 
ways enlarg'd alſo, and the little chords produc'd. 

But in the obſervation of Morand, and in that of Paſta, which is produc'd in 
the third place, I confeſs, no dilatation of the cavities on the right ſide of the 
heart occurs. Yet in each of them it is to be acknowledg'd, that there was an 
impediment to the blood, as it was about to enter the right ventricle: for 
in the firſt, it is indicated by a very great dilatation of the jugular veins, 
join'd with a er of the heart, and ſwoonings; and in the laſt, by 
the decreaſe of the left ventricle, and the ſurpriſing expanſion of the auricle 
on the ſame ſide; foraſmuch as theſe retarded the paſſage of the blood from 
the left, ſo much more, it ſeems, ought to be accumulated in the right ven- 


tricle, and reſiſt that which is brought thereto, which as it has no auricle to 
be diverted into alternately, it ſeems that it muſt have diſtended the neareſt 


veins by its ſo much greater quantity, and have remov'd their parietes, and 
the valves that are affix' d to them, very far from their axis; and that by this 
means the concuſſions, which the valvulæ tricuſpides, when driven upwards 
by the heart, that palpitated vehemently, communicated to the blood, might 
have been more eaſily carried on, and continu'd : as in the obſervation of 
Morand, when the veins were evidently diſpos'd in the- ſame manner, they 
were communicated by that portion of blood which, not being able to enter 
into the right ventricle, (whatever was the real cauſe of that impediment) 
was repell'd upwards by the auricle when it contrafted. _ | 

Beſides theſe, other caſes may happen, in which neither the right ventricle, 
nor its auricle, being dilated, the blood, nevertheleſs, returns into the veins 


by the intermediate or auricular orifice, when the ventricle is in contraction, 


and for that reaſon alternately raiſes them up. For inſtance, if any trian- 

gular valve is become contracted, or inflexible, and from thence unfit to 

perform its office; or if any of thoſe little chords, which I ſpoke of juſt 

now, being eroded, ruptur'd, or relax'd, are no longer able to retain the 

valve in its place, ſo as to ſhut up the orifice, but ſuffer it to be inverted 

e- and by this means leave a paſſage open for the return of the 
ood. 

To any one, therefore, who ſhall duly weigh all theſe circumſtances, I 
think it will ſeem, that the ſign propos'd by Lanciſi very often, indeed, in- 
dicates a dilatation of the right ventricle ; but ſometimes does not indicate 
this, yet always ſome diſorder or other, the ſeat of which is either in the 
right cavities of the heart, or the effects of which relate ſo far to theſe ca- 
vities, that the circulation of the blood is not naturally perform'd in the 
right ſide of the heart. 

11, But that we may make the beſt uſe of this ſign, we muſt firſt of all 
take care, leſt, perhaps, ſometimes, inſtead of a palpitation, there is a kind 
of alternate turgeſcency of the jugular veins, anſwering to a violent inſpi- 
ration, or exſpiration ; as in that experiment which I ſhall deſcribe to you 

Vor, I. Ooo hereafter, 


* 
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hereafter, in another letter (2); but it will be eaſy to diſtinguiſh, whether 
the dilatation agrees more with the number of inſpirations, or the number 
of pulſes. After that, if we are convinc'd, that there is in reality a pul- 
ſation, we muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be ſo deceiv'd, as to believe that to 

be a pulſation of the jugular veins, which is, in fact, the pulſation of the 
carotid arteries. And to this I find a paſſage of Galen refers (r). In violent 
pains of the head, the veins of the temples,” ſays he, © and eſpecially 
« where theſe pains are attended with much heat, ſeem to beat, and to vi- 
“ brate, as it were. But I have more frequently ſeen the jugulars of the 
“ neck, that is to ſay, thoſe which are plac'd ſuperficially, agitated with a 
certain motion not unlike a pulle. The motion in the temples ſeems alſo 
<« to happen from the ſubjacent arteries, at the time that they pulſate moſt.” 
I ſaid, that the paſſage of Galen referr'd to this, if we conjecture from the 
laſt words of his, in what manner he himſelf would have explain'd that 
which he had written in the foregoing. But if we would rather chuſe to 

+. ſuppoſe, as perhaps we ought, that he intended quite different things in the 

former and the latter words,, we ſhall confeſs, that the pulſation both of the 
temporal and jugular veins, was alſo formerly obſerv'd. For that “ vehe- 
« ment pulſation of the jugular veins,” mention'd by Hippocrates, is un- 
derſtood by Jacotius (s), and Duretus (z), of the arteries : which we are 
not at liberty to do in this of Galen, where the arteries are expreſsly diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the veins, and the external jugular veins are moſt clearly in- 
tended. But when the large pulſation of the ſubjected arteries alternately 
raiſes up theſe veins, it will not be difficult to obſerve, that not only the 
veins themſelves, but the ſurrounding parts of the neck, are at the ſame 
time rais'd up, and thoſe parts even more, which are more immediately op- 
polite to the carotids. 

But if theſe pulſating veſſels in the neck, being dilated, are prominent 
and turgid, then, indeed, we may diſtinguiſh the veins I am ſpeaking of 
from the carotid arteries, if we attend to their external ſituation, and the 
ſoftneſs of their parietes ; and eſpecially if with Morand (z) we obſerve, that 
upon preſling the finger on them, that part of the veſſel which is below the 
finger ſhall, according to the laws of the circulation, ſubſide ; and that part 
which is above is increas'd, or at leaſt preſerves its former diſtenſion. And 
I would not have you be ſurpriz'd, that, in diſtinguiſhing the pulſations of 
the veins from the pulſations of the arteries, I have not taken notice that 
it ought to be attended to, whether the pulſations happen at the ſame time 
with the pulſation of the heart; for you will ſee hereafter, that hence we 
may be ſometimes deceiv'd (x). We muſt, beſides, obſerve, whether there 
can be any other cauſe of the ſign propos'd, which does not conſiſt in an or- 
ganical diſorder of the heart; for inſtance, in virgins affected with the chlo- 
roſis. For although Lanciſi (y) does not doubt, but a pulſation of the ju- 
gular veins happens in the ſame manner, in theſe patients, and in particular 


(2) Epiſt. 19. n. 33, 34+ | (a) Loc. cit. ſupra, ad n. 9, 
C) In I. Prorrhet. Hipp. Comm. 3. n. g. (x) N. 12. 
(„%) L. 2. Comm. In Coac. S. 2. n. 42. O) Propoſ. 57. ibid cit. 


C) In Coac. I. 2. c. 10. n. 1. 
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when they go up ſteep places, and by that motion accelerate the reflux of the 
thicker blood, towards the right fide of the heart, out of which it cannot 
be tranſmitted with equal diſpatch, through the veſſels of the lungs that are 
obſtructed, compreſs'd, or convuls'd TY although he alſo adds, that if this 
pulſation does not yield to remedies, but continues long, even in theſe vir- 
gins, as he himſelf has ſometimes obſerv'd, a dilatation of that part of the 
heart is at length brought on; yet this is no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe 
it before; ſince nothing more frequently happens, than that, together with 
the chloroſis, all the inconveniences which attend thereon vaniſh. | 
But when neither this diſeaſe, nor any other of the ſame kind, js join'd 

with that pulſation; he then ſays, that a dilatation of the right cavities of 
the heart is ſo much the more ſignify'd (2), if other marks are obſerv'd which 
jointly prove it, among which he places anguiſh of the heart, and palpita- 
tion, a pulſe for the moſt part large and equal, this, and oppreſſions of the 
heart, being confirm'd by Albertini (a), to which he alſo adds ſwoonings. 
And you will find, that the other marks often anſwer, even from reading 
over again, either thoſe hiſtories which are juſt now taken notice of (4), ogy 

thoſe which are _ hitherto deſcrib'd in the preſent letter, or at length fro | 
thoſe that are given in the beginning of the laſt letter (c). But perhaps you 
will be in doubt as to the pulſes, ſince you will remember, that out of three 
perſons, who were diſſected by the celebrated Paſta (d), there was not fo 
much as one, who had not continually an unequal, and intermitting pulſe, 
although two of them, without doubt, had the right ventricle of the heart 
dilated, I would therefore have you obſerve, that the ſign taken from the 
pulſe, is not neceſſarily a true one, when other diſorders are added to the 
dilatation of the right cavities of the heart, which you will find, from read- 
ing Paſta himſelf, did really exiſt in thoſe two, juſt as in the choiriſter whom 
I mention'd above, from the obſervation of Lanciſi (e), in whom an inequa- 
lity, and intermiſſion of pulſe, were not wanting. But on the other hand 
ſee, whether in thoſe where Vallalva (F), at the ſame time, remark'd the 
dilatation of thoſe cavities, and attended to the pulſe, the pulſe, unleſs per- 
haps in the latter part of the diſeaſe, was unequal. Neither had the ſhoe- 
maker, whoſe hiſtory I have deſcrib'd to you (g), any inequality in his pulſe, 
when free from his faintings, not even when death was near at hand. And 
that you may perceive the ſame thing to have happen'd to others allo, 
which happen'd to Lanciſi, Albertini, Valſalva, and myſelf; look, in par- 
ticular, upon that vaſt dilatation of the right auricle, the figure and deſcrip- 
tion of which are publiſh'd by Peter Dionis, in the latter part of his anato- 
my (Y). The auricle, indeed, you will ſee was bigger than the head of a 
new-born infant; yet will find not the leaſt mention of any inequality in the 
pulſe. But there is another, who after a difficulty of reſpiration, and inter- 
miſſion of the pulſe, being obſerv'd in a patient, writes, © that the magni- 
«* tude of the right ventricle of the heart, and its right auricle, were ſo en- 


(z) Propoſ. ead. & 60. _ (4) ſupra, ad n. g. 

(a) Comm. de Bonon, Acad. Tom. 1. in (e) n. 5. J) n. cit. 6. 8. 10. 
Opuſc. (2) ſupra, n. 2. 

(5) n. 9. (c) n. 6. 8. 10. (>) L' Anatom. de Phomme. 
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* creas'd, that one very large cavity appear'd.” I grant it; but it is not 
added, what diſorder there was in the left cavities, nor in the aorta, nor in 
the lungs, nor what diſorder there was not; nor yet, whether this intermiſſion 
was of long continuance, or only on the laſt days of the patient's life : al- 
though it is ſufficient for my purpoſe here, that there often is an equality of 
the pulſe, when there are dilatations in the right ſide of the heart. 

12. I obſerve, however, that this obſervation, and that 1 by Di- 
onis, agree very well in two circumſtances. For firſt, if in this one very 
large cavity was found to be form'd, from the right auricle and ventricle; 
in the other, the orifice that is interpos'd betwixt the two cavities, was en- 
larg'd in a ſurpriſing manner. Again, if in this, © the parietes of the au- 
« ricle were thick, hard, callous, and internally cartilaginous ;” in the other, 

the internal membrane of the auricle was cover'd over with a bony, ſcaly 
ſubſtance, like to a very hard - | Tenge And this being the ſtate of both 
caſes, doubtleſs there was a pulſation of the jugular veins in both patients, 
by reaſon of that very enlarg'd condition of the orifice, which has been fo 
often mention'd ; but in neither of them, certainly, was it owing to the al- 
ternate contractions of the right auricle, as this being prevented by the in- 
ternal cruſt, whether cartilaginous, or bony, and even by the very hardneſs 
of this, or the other parietes, could not contract itſelf ; but remain'd rigid, 
and inflexible, in perpetual dilatation, Wherefore, as in theſe, and in many 
other caſes, and in that, particularly, in which (i) fcarce any veſtige of the 
right auricle remain'd, this pulfation is to be accounted for from the ventri- 
cle, which in ſome others may be from the auricle : and if you ſhould, per- 

| haps, enquire, by what method it is poſſible to diſtinguiſh from which of theſe 
cavities it happens, I ſhould fay it was poſſible to diſtinguiſh, when both the 
arteries, and jugular veins, vibrate with ſomewhat leſs frequent ſtrokes. For 
if by fixing your eyes upon the veins, and at the fame time applying your 
fingers to the artery of the temples, or the wriſt, you evidently perceive, 
that the veins are lifted up at the very ſame point of time, in which you 
feel the pulſation of the artery; you will then underſtand; that they are ele- 
vated from the contraction of the right ventricle : but if on the contrary, 
then you will underſtand that the * of the veins is nat owing to the 
contraction of this ventricle, but of the annex d auricle. For you know 
that the arteries do not pulſate, when the auricles, but when the ventricles, 
are contracted; and on the other hand, that they do not ſubſide when the 
ventricles, but when the auricles, are contracted. Wherefore, if the jugular 
veins are elevated, when the arteries are ſubſiding ; the pulſation: of theſe 
veins cannot be owing to the right ventricle, which is at this time inactive: 
but on the contrary, if the arteries, and theſe veins, pulſate at the ſame 
time; the pulſation of the veins muſt then of neceſſity be from the ventri- 
cle, which is at that time in action, and not from the auricle, which is in- 
active; the force of contraction in the ventricle; at that time, forcing the valves 
vehemently upwards, if they ſhut up the orifice; and giving a concuſſion to the- 
blood in the veins, or driving back a portion of its own blood into the veins, 

if the orifice between the two cavities, is not cloſely ſhut up by the valves, 
according to the intention of nature; the probable mark of which is to be 


(i) ſupra, n. g. 
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taken from thoſe ſymptoms that are pointed out above (&), of the cavities 
being dilated in the right ſide of the heart. ; 

And thus far I had to ſay at preſent of the pulſation in the jugular veins, 
From which ſign, and from my examination into it here, if you ſee that 
any advantage can be drawn, in order to diſtinguiſn the moſt hidden diſor- 
ders of the heart; you ſee at the ſame time, whether it is with juſtice, or 
with injuſtice, written againſt the more modern phyſicians, as follows: Of 
« what advantage is the exact knowledge of the uſe of the valves of the 
« heart, to a phyſician who has the care of ſuch diſorders, in order to aſcer- 
« tain the diſorder ?” | 

13. But left you ſhould, perhaps, believe, that I am, in the mean while, 
forgetful of my promis'd obſervations (1), thoſe, for inſtance, from which 
you might underſtand it frequently to have happen'd, that where the heart 
was dilated, theſe patients were carried off by a ſudden death, more quick 
than thought ; although I have many of my own obſervations, which I re- 
fer to other letters, and many of my friends, I chooſe rather to add another 
obſervation, to that which I produc'd from the narration of the celebrated 
Santorini, by which I pay a tribute to the memory of my auditor Angelo 
Nicolao Villi, who was very remarkable both for his probity and diligence,, 
and whoſe progreſs in the very beginning of his medical practice was inter- 
cepted by death. Thus it was that he wrote to me, about the end of the year 
1727. 
9s A huntſman, who was almoſt continually ſhort-breath'd (for this word' 
he choſe to make uſe of) having complain'd eight days together, that he was. 
not very well, but only complain'd of his ſtomach in particular ; at length, 
when he was performing ſome religious ceremonies, — 2 taken a little 
food about noon, he was forc'd to recline himſelf on the bed, and before he 
could well call his wife to him, he died. The ſkin of the carcaſe, which. 
was of the colour of cachectic bodies in general, and the very thin adipoſe 
membrane being incis'd, the belly and thorax were preſently open'd. In the 
belly every thing was ſound. Bur in the thorax, the lungs were very turgid 
with air, and every where connected with the neighb'ring parts, the upper 
only excepted, and indeed almoſt grown into one ſubſtance with. them; ſo- 
that great force was requir'd, in order to ſeparate them from the ribs, the 
diaphragm, and the mediaſtinum. Within the pericardium was ſcarcely any: 
moiſture, and the heart was flaccid, but extremely large. «th 

15. It ſeem'd to Villi, that the cauſe of all: this man's 1 and 
even of his death, was to be referr'd to that very great coheſion of the lungs,. 
with the neighb'ring parts. But I took notice to him of the obſervation of 
Diemerbroeck (n), who found the lungs not only connected to all thoſe parts, 
but alſo to the uppermoſt parts, and this ſo firmly, that they could not be pull'd 
alunder without a great laceration; yet the man in. whoſe body he found theſe 
appearances, had liv'd very healthy, and free from any difficulty of breathing, 
till he died by being hang d. But altho' I ſhould even attribute ſomething to this 
adheſion, according to what I conjectur'd in a former letter (n) on this ſubject, 


(4) ſupra, n. 11. (n) Anat. I. 2. c. 13. 
(/). ſupra,, n. 3. (% Epiſt. 16. n. 15. & 16. 
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after having pointed out that ſame obſervation of Diemerbroeck, and others; 
yet I ſhould not doubt, at the ſame t.me, but much more was to be im- 
puted to the very great and increas'd magnitude of the heart, eſpecially as it 
was flaccid, and that for the chief of thoſe reaſons which are ſpoken of 
above (o), on occaſion of the death of the ſhoemaker. Moreover, the ef. 
fects of the heart being diſtended, and for that reaſon urging and preſſing 
the mediaſtinum to the lungs, and the lungs to the ribs, may in part alto, 
ſometimes, be this very adheſion of the lungs, which was obſerv'd in the 
caſe of the ſhoemaker, as the effect thereof, on account of the preſſure and 
force applied to the lungs, is certainly a difficulty of reſpiration. For which 
reaſon, I wonder the more, that the increas'd bulk of the heart is not at- 
tended to in the hiſtories of aſthmatic perſons, ſince it is frequently found 
to be enlarg'd to a conſiderable degree; as you may read in that which is 
giv'n in the firſt ſection of the ſecond book of the Sepulchretum (p), and 
is without doubt frequently the cauſe of many of their ſymptoms. For al- 
though ſanies, indeed, was not wanting in the bronchia of the lungs, where 
they adher'd to the pleura and pericardium ; nor yet other appearances very 
remote from the natural conſtitution, among which was the ſubſtance of the 
left lobe of the lungs being compact and denſe, and repreſenting the pa- 
„ renchymatous ſubſtance of the liver, and of the ſame paliſh red colour,” 
that is, being ſeiz'd with a mortal inflammation, though it is not there ac- 
knowledg'd ; yet the heart ought by no means to have been omitted among 
the cauſes of that aſthma, by the very enlarg'd ſtate of which, the circulation 
of the blood, and conſequently its paſſage through the lungs, mult, with- 
out doubt, of courſe have been greatly retarded. For “ the heart was im- 
4 menſely large, and anſwer'd to the increas'd ſize of the pericardium,” and 
the pericardium was ſo large, that it might be ſaid © to have lin'd the whole 
„cavity of the thorax.” 

How different was the opinion of that great phyſician Ballonius, as you 
will read in the ſame ſection (q). ** A certain man,” ſays he, „ breath'd 
« ſhort, and with difficulty, and became lean and thin. The lungs were 
< univerſally accus'd as the ſeat of the diſorder. The body being open'd 
« after death, nothing was found worthy of notice in the lungs. But, what 
« was very ſurpriſing, the heart was equal, in magnitude, to the ſize of a 
< pretty large head ; and doubtleſs, in conſequence of its great increaſe, all 
* the ovppoy & cup e the conflux and concourſe, of the blood and ſpirits, 
« was made to that part.” And thus he expreſs'd himſelf, according to the 
cuſtom of his times. And Marcus Gerbezius (7), in a monk, © who had 
&* his heart ſo much increas'd in its bulk, that being weigh'd in the ſcales, 
< it was found equal to thirty ounces,” but had the lungs very ſmall, exte- 
nuated, flaccid, and corrupt, openly declar'd, in regard to the caſe of this 
patient, that he conjectur'd the enlarg'd ſtate of the heart to have been © the 
< ſole cauſe” of the long difficulty of breathing, and its increaſe within the 
laſt year, and finally of the corruption of the lungs, © inaſmuch as, by its 
bulk, it was a cauſe of compreſſion to the lungs, and conſequently re- 
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« tarded the progreſs of the blood through them.” This cauſe you will, 
therefore, add to the others, on account of which, the heart, when enlarg'd, 
is injurious to the motion of the blood through the lungs, and for that reaſon 
renders breathing difficult : which ſymptom, you will read, here and there, 
was join'd with that diſeaſe, not only in our hiſtories, but alſo in the hiſtories 
of others, as in that of Hottinger (s), of a man whoſe heart was larger than 
the heart of an ox, the auricles being in proportion to that bigneſs ; and in 
that of Zwinger (:) of another man, who had the bulk of his heart very 
much increas'd, together with a remarkable magnitude of the right auricle, 
on the ſame ſide ; and alſo that of Fraundorffer (u), from an infant of nine 
months of age, in whom the ſame auricle was ſo much enlarg'd, that it not 
only cover'd over the whole right fide of the heart, but was even extended 
beyond the apex. And to thele we may add, to take no notice of others, 
the obſervations alſo of Riedlinus (x), who ſaw the heart far greater than 
uſual ; and of Budceus (), and Laubius (z), the firſt of whom found the 
heart enlarg'd to an extraordinary ſize, and the laſt found it three times larger 
than uſual ; and that of Graſſius the ſon (a), who met with the right au- 
ricle of the heart, when exceeding its uſual bulk, even in a double pro- 
rt10n, | 
Bur if in all theſe caſes, you perhaps aſk me, what ſymptoms were ob- 
ſerv'd in the living body relative to the diſorder in queſtion, beſides the dif- 
ficulty of breathing; you will find, that in the laſt, together with a palpi- 
ration of the heart, which is alſo mention'd by Hottinger, there were fre- 
quent ſwoonings, and finally unexpected death. But in the remaining caſes, 
there is hardly any thing taken notice of, which can be referr'd to this cauſe, 
if you except the hiſtory of Zwinger, in which the pulſe was ſmall, languid, 
and unequal ; and that of Riedlinus, in which the pulſe was remark'd to be 
unequally intermitring : yet there were, in both of the patients, diſorders of 
the lungs alſo, and water extravaſated in the thorax; as alſo in that man 
whoſe hiſtory is given by Hottinger. But I do not wonder, that other 
ſymptoms of this kind are not mention'd by other authors; the age of the 
patient, or the ſhortneſs of the time in which he could be examin'd, or the- 
nezligence of thoſe who reported them, or the number and variety of things 
which were to be written, ſometimes forbidding, or, finally, other cauſes of 
different kinds being obſtacles thereto. For you will ſcarcely believe, that 
in the moſt renown'd man Alexander Marchetti (4), though there was an en- 
larg'd bulk of the heart, and a very remarkable dilatation of this right au- 
ricle, there was no diſorder of reſpiration, and much leſs other ſymptoms, 
peculiarly referable thereto. Yet | would have you believe nearly the ſame 
of a woman (c), in whoſe hiſtory, in like manner, you will find nothing of 
that kind, notwithſtanding the ſame auricle “ was fo far dilated, that it was 
not only equal in ſize with the ventricle to which it was connected, but: 
even exceeded it in magnitude.” But in the merchant (d), whoſe: heart, 
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being large and tumid, had the right auricle, in like manner, much ex- 

anded, the ſame celebrated author of the obſervation, Thebeſius, had, at 
feaſt, obſerv'd for many years paſt, a difficulty of breathing, and „ other 
« ſymptoms at times,” which were perhaps owing to the ſame cauſe, 

And that we may mention ſomething of the left auricle alſo, of the dila- 
tation in which there are fewer examples extant, than in the right; beſides 
what I have pointed out from the celebrated Paſta above (e), and whar you 
will find in this letter, and in others of mine, Schreyus (F), an ingenuous 
man, obſerv'd, in a boy of ſeven years old, a palpitation of the heart, with 
a quick and feeble pulſe ; whereas the heart of this very boy, „being of a 
<« ſtupendous magnitude, exceeded that of an adult in its form, the left 
„ auricle being equal to the ſize of an egg: but there was a great quantity 
of water both in the thorax of this boy, and in that of the merchant. And 
if you chuſe to conſider other examples of a dilated heart, you have many 
mention'd up and down in theſe letters: and beſides thoſe which the cele- 
brated Van Swieten will point out (g), you find a great many of other au- 
thors, and of his own, in the writings cf that great man Senac (5), in the 
chapter where he particularly treats of that ſubje&, with ſuch copiouſneſs 
and ſkill, that when you have read this chapter through, you will not be 
much at a loſs, either in regard to the cauſes which dilate the heart, or in 
regard to the miſchiefs that proceed from the heart when dilated, or in regard 
to the remedies which may be uſeful to diminiſh them, or, finally, in regard 
to the ſigns that indicate not only a dilatation of the heart, but alſo of the 
particular parts of it, eſpecially if you attend, at the ſame time, to thoſe 
things which he has either before remark'd, or excepted, in regard to the 
ſame diſorders (i), as far as they are referable thereto. 

16. Thus far of aneuriſms of the heart. Now the next thing is to give 
you inſtances of aneuriſms in the aorta. And [I will begin with one whoſe 
hiſtory, I think, by no means deſerves to be forgotten, whether on account of 
the man who was taken off by the diſeaſe, or, particularly, on account of thoſe 
who have written of his diſcaſe. The patient was Anthony Ferrarini, one of 
the firſt phyſicians at Modena; and the phyſicians who wrote of his diſeaſe 
were Bernardino Ramazzini, and Marcello Malpighi. For as I read over 
all the medical conſultations of Malpighi, written with his own hand, (neither 
the number of which, nor the method of ſome in particular, are eaſily to 
be judg'd of, from thoſe conſultations of the ſame man, which are publiſh'd 
by ſome perſons) and all the medical letters that had been ſent to him from 
all quarters, by the means of Albertini, I by chance lit on theſe, which 
Ramazzini ſent to Malpighi, from the beginning to the very end of the 
diſeaſe I have ſpoken, for the ſake of conſulting him. From all which 
letters, and other looſe papers, I carefully collected and digeſted the hiſtory, 
which I ſhall give you in the following manner : 

17. Anthony Ferrarini, being of a melancholic temperament, as it is 
call'd, and of a habit inclining to the cachectic kind, was wont, continually, 
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to be ſpicting up much ſaliva, and this pregnant with many corroſive falts ; 
and having been now, for a year, troubl'd with a very violent, and almoſt 
continual covgh, to which was at length added ſome difficulty of breathing, 
eſpecially when he went up ſteep places; about the end of Auguſt, in the 
year 168g, he was ſeiz'd ſuddenly, in the middle of the night, with ſuch an 
oppreffive torture at his breaſt, that he was afraid of itnmediate ſuffocation. 
Yet by expectorating a- conſiderable quantity of catarrhous matter, that op- 
reſſive torture was remov'd. But after an interval of two days, when he 
ad a motion to ſtool, in conſequence of a glyſter, being ſeiz d with the 
ſame oppreſſion, although leſs violent, and being afterwards compell'd to 
draw his breath with his neck ſtretch'd out, he found conſiderable eaſe from 
the loſs of blood; but this eaſe did not continue. For very often. watch- 
ings, and ſometimes a moſt troubleſome cough, and generally dry, but chiefly 
a ſenſation, as it were of a cord binding the aſpera arteria, ſtill afflicted 
him greatly ; notwithſtanding he could again lie down a little ſometimes. In 
the mean while he became emaciated, and the paroxyſms became more fre- 
quent, and more violent, Yet his pulſe never diſcover'd any thing fever- 
iſh. It ſeem'd proper to the other phyſicians who were there, that blood 
ſhould be taken away from the foot, contrary to the opinion of Ramazzini : 
and by this evacuation, his ſtrength, which had kept up pretty well till then, 
became much decreas'd, and his diſeaſe more violent. For he was now. at- 
tack'd, every day, with that oppreſſive torture, attended with the ſenſe of 
conſtriction in the aſpera arteria, and fauces, ſometimes three or four times, 
and that for two hours together, with ſo much violence, that there was no- 
body who did not think he was about to be inſtantly ſuffocated. © He did 
eſcape however, not by diſcharging any thing from his mouth, but by falling 
into a univerſal and plentiful ſweat. Yet whether he endeavour'd to ſwallow 
food, or any thing elſe, or whether a glyſter was given him of milk, and 
not only of any other fluid; that oppreſſion, and particularly that conſtriction, 
immediately return'd. When he was free from theſe ſymptoms, he perceiv'd 
no pain or uneaſineſs in any part, if you except the accuſtom'd difficulty of 
breathing which was moderate, and a ſenſe, as he call'd it, of a kind of air 
aſcending from the hypochondria, to the fauces, which circumſtance, toge- 
ther with the ſudden invaſion and departure of the fit, and the relief that he 
frequently found from the eruption of flatus, and the melancholic tempera- 
ment which I mention'd before, induc'd not only the ſick phyſician him- 
ſelf, but moſt others, to think that the paroxiſms were to be accounted for, 
almoſt as in hyſterical women, only from irritated and convuls'd nerves. 

For although in the beginning, ſome conjectur'd that a viſcid matter was 
collected in the lungs; and others, that a thin defluxion was diſtill'd upon 
them, from the glands of the fauces; yet afterwards, moſt of them, as I 
have faid, thought that the diſorder was a convulſion, from the nerves being 
now and then irritated, by the hypochondriac juices, which ſome expreſsly 
deduc'd from the ſpleen : although others ſuppos'd the irritation to ariſe even 
from the brain itſelf, by reaſon they had obſerv'd ſomething epileptic in the 
paroxiſms. Yet fome were not wanting, who, as they could by no means 
underſtand, how he could poſſibly ſurvive ſo many, and fo violent paroxiſms, 
and not only ſurvive, even in ſpite of ſo much abſtinence, but not have his 
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ſtrength entirely pull'd down, ſuſpected that there was ſome witchcraft in the 
caſe. Malpighi alone, as almoſt all his letters to Ramazzini clearly ſhew, 
fear'd, leſt beſide irritations of the nerves, < ſome great obſtacle ſhould 
« lie conceal'd in the conſtitution, ſome organical injury, which had been 
« brought on by the humours that were loaded with corroſive falts ;” it was, 
therefore, with great caution, that he approv'd of the uſe of narcotics, 
which had been ſometimes giv'n to the patient, or of baths which had been 
propos'd, but rather approv'd of other things, that were leſs to be ſuſpected, 
or, according to his modeſt manner, recommended. At length, within the 
ſeventieth day from the firſt attack, the patient was conſtrain'd to yield to 
the violence of his diſeaſe, having been under a neceſſity, for all that long 
ſpace of time, to fit up in bed almoſt always, or on a chair, in order to 
draw his breath more eaſily, as he did particularly, if he fat with his head 
inclin'd, or rather with his body bent forwards in the manner of a bow; and 
for this reaſon he almoſt continually fat in that poſture. 
The abdomen being open'd, neither the ſpleen, nor any other of the viſ- 
cera, had the leaſt morbid appearance. In the thorax alſo, the lungs were 
found to be ſound, and unhurt. But in the aorta, where it roſe above the 
heart, a great aneuriſm was ſeen, from which they took out a pound, and 
more than that, of blood, in the middle of which was a polypous concretion, 
of the length and thickneſs of the fore-finger. 
18. As there had been other ſymptoms in Ferrarini, which we afterwards 
obſery'd in the marquis Paulucci (c), from the ſame cauſe; ſo there were alſo 
theſe in particular, which you will now add to what I have formerly ſaid of 
Paulucci, that he felt a kind of air aſcending from the hypochondria, and 
that he fat in no poſture more conveniently than with his head and body in- 
clin'd forwards. Of which circumſtances, as the one might have led us into 
an error, ſo the other ſhould have averted us from it. For if you would 
have underſtood the firſt as a ſign of a hypochondriac convulſion, by 
which alone you would explain thoſe horrible paroxiſms ; the ſecond was 
flatly againſt this concluſion, inaſmuch as it was rather a ſymptom of quite 
an oppoſite cauſe ; I mean, that there was ſome obſtacle in the thorax, which 
preſs'd more upon the aſpera arteria, unleſs it was drawn to ſome diſtance from 
that tube by the inclination of the body forwards. Thus did Ramazzini 
explain the caſe, when he related the diſſection I have juſt giv'n the detail 
of, to Malpighi, in like manner as you will fee that Reiſelius, in an obſer- 
vation, publiſh'd that very year, and afterwards transferr'd into the Sepul- 
chretum (7), explain'd the caſe of a boy, who © perceiv*d, that he was re- 
« lev'd from the very great ſtricture of his aſthma, when he lean'd his head 
« and cheſt forwards upon a bench as he ſtood, without doubt, becauſe the 
t heart being extremely enlarg'd, he was more at eaſe if it lay upon the 
« ſternum, than when it preſs'd upon the lungs in a ſupine ſtate.” So 
Vieuſſens (n) afterwards brought as a reaſon, why a ſoldier made his reſ- 
| ame: leſs difficult, by fitting in the ſame poſture in bed, that which I 

ave deſcrib'd in Ferrarini; I mean, that the heart being greatly dilated, 
with a kind of polypous concretion, ſo compreſs'd the afpera arteria, in Aa 
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ſupine poſture, as to bring on danger of ſuffocation. Nor, perhaps, was there 
any other cauſe, why he alſo, whom I have mention'd from Dionis (u), as 
having the right auricle of the heart only dilated, kept himſelf almoſt in the 
ſame poſture, except that the lungs ſuffer'd leſs from the bulk and weight 
thereof, But Freind faw, that the ſame poſture was more convenient to 
another, who labour'd under an aneuriſm of the aorta in the thorax (e); and 
Albertini (p) recounts this very circumſtance, among the ſigns which do by no 
means ſlightly indicate to us the dilatations of theſe receptacles of blood within 
the thorax. Nor did what Pacchioni obſerv'd (2), in a certain patient of his, 
tend much leſs to prove the ſame thing; for * as often as a great danger 
 «. of ſuffocation came on, ſo often was it an eaſe and alleviation to him, to 

« incline his head, and to raiſe his hips high; and thus the diaphragm was 
« at leaſt reliev'd of ſome part of its ket — that is the heart,” which was 
twice as big as is natural: I ſay the diaphragm; for the ſame inclination was 
a relief to that, whether the patient was in a prone or ſupine poſture.” 
But another patient, in whom the heart was alſo “ enlarg'd in its bulk,” that 
is deſcrib'd by Beggius (7), eſcap'd from the danger of ſuffocation, if his 
« cheſt was inclin'd towards his knees, or he fat a little prone.” But I ſhall 
alſo take notice of other examples of this kind below. 

19. Yet you will, perhaps, ſay; that it appears in the firſt ſeftion of the 
ſecond book of the Sepulchretum (5), and in like manner in the thirteenth 
of the former book (z), from the obſervations of Willis, that there were 
patients, who, except they kept their head always erect, or inclin'd for- 
wards, ſome immedaately fell into tremors of the hearts, and deliquia of the 
ſpirits, and others, which is more to the preſent purpole, became imme- 
diately ſhort of breath, and breath'd with great difficulty, like a perſon 
who was dying; whereas, notwithſtanding all this, neither of them had aneu- 
riſms in the thorax, but both had a large collection of ſerum in the ventricles 
of the brain, that was ſalt and acrid; and this ſerum, when the head was 
not erect, or not inclin'd, falling back towards the origins of thoſe nerves 
that go to the præcordia, had excited very great convulſions thereof. 

But I do not ſpeak here of the head being erect, ſo much as of the thorax, 
in particular, being inclin'd forwards : and this I moreover ſay, that the 
patients, in whoſe brain ſuch a great quantity of ſerum of this kind was ex- 
travaſated, could not be without other ſymptoms of diforder in the head, 
which thoſe whom I have ſpoken of were in general free from, when, at the 
ſame time, they had many ſymptoms, which ſhew'd that the principal ſeat 
of the diſorder was in the thorax, if you would be at the pains to compare 
the preſent ſymptoms with the paſt. For ſome fell into the diſorder from 
very violent paſſions of the mind; as Paulucci, and he whom we have men- 
tion'd from Dionis; and others, as Ferrarini, from being agitated with a 
long and violent cough. | 

And that from a cough of this kind, the natural motion of reſpiration is 
very frequently and violently chang'd, and conſequently allo. the motion of 
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the blood, and that ſudden repercuſſions thereof are made upon the receptacles 
of the blcod in the thorax, is evident; ſo it is no leſs evident, that in the 
paſſions of the mind, the courſe of the blood through theſe ſame paſſages is, 
- ſometimes, for a long while, variouſly and vehemently excited, and, ſome- 
times, as variouſly and vehemently retarded, as the face, the reſpiration, and 
the pulſe, do, at ſuch times, certainly and jointly demonſtrate: ſo that it is 
not to be wonder'd at, if, from a violent effort to ſuppreſs, or diſſemble, in- 
dignation, that great aneuriſm ſhould happen in the right auricle, as related 
by Dionis, no more than it is to be wonder'd at, that ſo great a dilatation of 
the heart, and aorta, had happen'd from the ſame cauſe, as related by Har- 
vey (u); ſo that the friends of the patient, juſt as was ſaid of Ferrarini, before 
the diſſection of the body, believ'd, from the unheard- of violence of the 
diſeaſe, that the man ** was under the malicious influence of a witch, or 
& beſet by ſome evil ſpirit.” And ſuch is the force of human paſſions, in 
dilating the channels and receptacles of blood in the thorax, that Alber- 
tini with juſtice deduc'd a reaſon from hence (x), why theſe dilatations are 
ſo ſeldom found in beaſts, and ſo often in men, 
When, therefore, theſe or other cauſes have preceded, from whence aneu- 
riſms may take their origin, I ſhall conjecture, ſays the ſame author, ſo ac- 
curately, that I can add nothing thereto, that ſuch aneuriſms are alread 
form'd, not only when I perceive that moſt of the ſigns, by which cheſs 
diſorders are wont to ſhew themſelves, are preſent, but alſo when I perceive, 
that there is no other hidden diſorder in the thorax, by comparing the cauſes 
and ſigns of other diſeaſes, and the effects of remedies one with another. 
For he would form a very ill conjecture about an aneuriſm, who ſhould not 
attend to theſe things. So one of the two men, whom the celebrated Cap- 
| perus (y) has defcrib'd, breath'd with great difficulty indeed, and“ was 
4 under a neceſſity of fitting with his body ſo inflected, that he ſeem'd, as 
„it were, to conceal his head between his knees ;” yet this man had no 
aneuriſm, and even © his heart was very ſmall.” But other ſigns of an 
aneuriſm were wanting, and he was evidently phthiſical. So the boy ſpok'n 
of in the Sepulchretum (z), whoſe death was not brought on by an aneu- 
riſm, but by a kind of fleſhy maſs, which adher'd cloſely to the pleura and 
the ribs, complain'd of an obtuſe pain in the cheſt, and a difficulty of 
breathing; fo that in an obſcure diſeaſe, which had taken its beginning from 
a blow of one ſide, receiv'd from a very violent fall, any one might have 
been led to ſuſpe& an aneuriſm, eſpecially as that ſymptom had at length 
been added, which 1 have told you was obſerv'd in Paulucci and Ferrarini; 
for the boy could not now go to ſleep, except with his head inclin'd on a 
table that had a great declivity.” Yet other marks of an aneuriſm, and 
thoſe ſuch as might be depended upon better, were wanting in this boy, 
that were preſent in them. And I have put you in mind, that not ſome 
ſymptoms only, but the greateſt part, ought to be attended to, for this reaſon, 
becauſe as they do not all, at all times, occur, nor certainly did all occur in 


(2) De Circ. Sangu. Exerc. Anat. 3. 60 AR. N. C. Tom. 4. Obſ. 47. 
) Opuſc. cit. ſupra, ad n. 11. , 0 L. 2. 8. 2. Obſ. 4. in Addie 
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thoſe two patients mention'd above; ſo if you conſider ſome only, you will 
often be deceiv'd. 

20. You will, perhaps, aſk, how it can happen, that although there was 
in both of theſe caſes a dilatation of the aorta, yer there was in neither of 
them any pulſation? The abſence of this ſymptom, doubtleſs, drew moſt 
of the phylicians of both patients into an error: although, as there may be 
a pulſation without an aneuriſm of the artery (a), ſo there may be an aneu- 
riim of the aorta without a pulſation, whether becauſe this is only to be 
ſlightly obſerv'd by the patients themſelves, rather than by the phyſicians, 
and only before the diſeaſe begins to grow violent, as it was perhaps in Fer- 
rarini; or becauſe, in others, it occurs in the beginning of the diſorder, 
when it firſt diſcovers itſelf to the phyſicians, as certainly happen'd in Pau- 
lucci, before he return'd into his native country, and after that becomes ſo 
obſcure in both, that there ſeems to be none. But as I formerly mention'd 
three cauſes of this obſcurity (2), I will not repeat them here. In regard to 
the firſt of them, only, as it relates moſt to theſe two caſes, it is ſufficient to 
add at preſent, that it often takes place even in external aneuriſms, as I have 
alſo ſeen, and Parey formerly rightly admoniſh'd (c), when he had propos'd 
pulſation among the ſigns of aneuriſms. His words are, Do not let us 
« be deceiv'd by the ſigns above-mention'd : for ſometimes, in very conſi- 
« derable aneuriſms, we cannot perceive even the leaſt pulſe, becauſe the 
« blood is collected into thrombi, and coagulates.” And if ſome ſurgeons, 
afterwards, had not been forgetful of this very juſt admonition, or had be- 
liev'd, that this could not happen in ſmall aneuriſms; doubtleſs, neither that 
friend of Ruyſch (4) would have dar'd to open a ſmall tumour about the 
ankle, of the bigneſs of a walnut, notwithſtanding © all pulſation was wanting, 
« by reaſon of the coagulated blood ;” nor Ruyſch (e) would have again ad. 
moniſh'd us, That not in every aneuriſm a pulſation was ſtrictly felt, al- 
<« though authors, in general, conſider'd that as a pathognomonic ſign. For 
<« jf the blood is coagulated in the aneuriſm, no pulſation is perceiv'd.” 

And he added, that he had had experience of the ſame in large aneuriſms, 
and produc'd an example of that large aneuriſm, which beginning from the 
trunk of the aorta, about three inches above the heart, occupied the exterior 
parts of the thorax, like a pillow ; an aneuriſm very much ſimilar to which, 
Littre (F) deſcrib'd afterwards : but both of them obſerv'd, that, for ſome 
ſpace of time before death, the pulſation was entirely obſcur'd, and that this 
obſcurity was to be accounted for from the quantity of lamellæ, which I 
have ſpok'n of before (g), or rather of polypous concretions, which the 
blood that ſtagnated internally ſtill more and more increas'd. So, therefore, the 
obſervation of the pulſation being obſcur'd, is transferr'd from external aneu- 
riſms to them alſo, which, although they had made way for themſelves out- 
wards, yet belong'd to the internal trunk of the aorta ; and after that to thoſe 
alſo, which are altogether conceal'd; for Lanciſi ſpeaks in general, in the 


(a) Vid. Epiſt. 39. n. 19, 20. (e) Ibid. | 
(5) Epiſt. Anat. 13. n. 4. % Mem. de I Acad, R. des Sc; A. 1707. 
(e) Oper. I. 6. c. 32. ) Epiſt, 17. n. 9. 
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fifty-eighth propoſition (5), and Albertini alſo (i), where he takes occaſion to 
ſpeak of the pulſation of aneuriſms, if not as entirely deficient, yet at leaſt 
as being become much leſs, and languid. But although each of them are 


other cauſes, moreover, beſides that which I have ſpoken of; yet nothing, 
perhaps, is a ſufficient objection againſt the ſame cauſe, very ſoon inter- 
cepting the pulſation in ſome, that is the blood, which was at length found 
to be concreted all round, in the aneuriſms of Paulucci, and Ferrarini, and 
which began to coagulate very early, and thereby interpoſe a pretty thick 
obſtruction, or bar, betwixt the hands of the phyſicians when laid upon the 
thorax, and the pulſation, which was certainly more diſtant from them at 
that time. You, therefore, readily perceive, how it could be, that although 
there was in each of them an aneuriſm, yet no pulſation occurr'd in either. 

But how it could happen, that though the diſeaſe was always preſent, there 
were not always paroxiſms, is already explain'd in the former letter (+). 
You muſt not, therefore, immediately imagine, that becauſe a pulſation is 
wanting, or becauſe the more violent effects of the diſeaſe do not appear, 
through longer or ſhorter ſpaces of time, the patient has not an aneuriſm. 
I would not have you even truſt longer intervals, unleſs all the marks of an 
aneuriſm go away at the ſame time with the paroxiſms, nor thoſe paroxiſms 
now return any more, if the cauſes by which they were excited return; as, 
for inſtance, motion of the body, deglutition, and other things of that kind, 
which were wont in the two patients in queſtion, and are wont in other pa- 
tents like them, to renew the attacks of the diſorder. 

21. If you have, perhaps, hitherto wonder'd, that I, who had promis'd 
my own obſervations in this letter, ſhould rather have produc'd remarks, 
and animadverſions, than obſervations ; ſince out of five of thoſe which I 
have deſcrib'd, one only is mine, and the remaining obſervations from others; 
you will immediately ceaſe to wonder, when you ſhall obſerve, that I chooſe 
rather after that (/), to defer the greateſt part of mine, to other letters, and 
to communicate here thoſe of others, indeed, but ſuch as were unpubliſh'd, 
left they ſhould happen to remain in obſcurity. But to prevent you being 
diſpleas'd with what you ought rather to receive kindly, thoſe that I ſhall 
ſubjoin, you will have one and all from me. And I ſhall firſt give you one, 
which, when explain'd, will agree with the laſt, whether you would attend to 
the nature of the cauſe, or conſider the great uneaſineſs in deglutition, or, 
finally, the ſeat of the aneuriſm itſelf, | 

22, I ſaw a trumpeter at Padua, as far as I can remember, in the year 
1723, whom his art had, long before, thrown into an incurable aneuriſm, 
which occupy'd the internal, and upper parts of the cheſt, The more this 
increas'd, the more it increas'd the uneaſineſs in deglutition, and the difficulty 
of breathing; till, at length, the power of ſwallowing, being at firſt wholly 
intercepted, and then the power of breathing, the patient was of courſe car- 
ry'd off. Thoſe parts of the body where the ſcat of the diſorder was, being 
brought into the hall of the anatomical theatre, I ſaw the arch of the aorta, 


(5) De Aneur. AE (4) n. 27. 
0 Opuſc. cit. ſupra, ad n. 11. (/) ſupra, n. 13. 
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together with that large branch which gives origin to the right ſubclavian and 
carotid, fo dilated, that it compreſs'd the aſpera arteria, and eſophagus. And 
when the celebrated Vulpius there diſſected this aneuriſm, I ſaw that its in- 
ternal ſurface was occupy'd with a very thick polypous concretion, the ſtruc- 
ture of which, in this man, was like the ſtructure of the others that I had ſeen 
before; ſo that, like an onion, it might have been reſolv'd into curv'd laminæ, 
ſome of which were contain'd within others; but a great part of the ſubſtance 
thereof was hard, and of a yellowiſh white, fo that it reſembl'd nothing more 
than harden'd ſuet. 

23. Freind (m) aſſerts, that a matter, *<* reſembling fuet,” was ſometimes 
found by Veſalius, within aneuriſms, from the teſtimony, as it ſeems, of 
Adolphus Occon. Which I do not find in his narration, either as it is related 
in the Sepulchretum (u), or as it is read, ſomewhat more at large, in the ob- 
ſervations of Schenck (o): although nothing is more common, than to find 
2 e concretions like ſuet, lard, or fat; ſo that obſervators have often, 

th before and ſince, pointed out thoſe concretions, either by the name, or 
by the reſemblance, of theſe things: nor in the heart alone, but alſo, ſome- 
times, even in aneuriſms. So in that, which is ſuppos'd to be the very 
firſt that was diſſected, I have taken notice, that the external part of the 
concretion was found to be, © in colour and appearance, not unlike hog's 
lard (p). So Lanciſi () deſcrib'd “ a polypous ſubſtance, like lard,” diſ- 
pos'd into the form of an arch, © in that aneuriſm, the length whereof did 
not exceed half the length of the aorta, where it is curv'd;“ ſo that I do 
not ſee why Freind relates it in ſuch a manner (7), as if “in the whole curva- 
« ture of the aorta, ſomething like lard included in a cyſt,” had appear'd to 
Lanciſi: neither do I ſee why he ſays, that the large aneuriſm deſcrib'd by 
Ruyſch (s), which may, in a great meaſure, be compar'd with another that 
Littre has deſcrib'd (7), „had fill'd up the whole cavity of the thorax, with- 
out any external tumour.” I confeſs theſe things are of little conſequence, 
if you attend to the deſign of Freind, and perhaps are not all to be imputed 
to him; nevertheleſs, tHeſe, and other circumſtances moreover (u), which I 
remark d in a few pages, while I was upon another enquiry, give me a ſuſpi- 
cion, that he truſted too much to his own memory, in writing, and ſhould 
make you more cautious in reading him. 

24. But as we have deduc'd the cauſe of the aneuriſm in Ferrarini, from a 
long, obſtinate, and violent cough (x); ſo in the trumpeter, I think the 
lame diſorder ought to be attributed to the frequent and ftrong inflation of 
that inftrument. For whatever violently, and for a long time, changes the 
natural motion of reſpiration, changes alſo the motion of the blood; ſo that 
being ſometimes obſtructed, and ſometimes excited, if any part of a veſſel be 
accidentally leſs ſtrong than others, this part will at length be dilated, by its 
fibres being ſtrongly preſs'd upon, and drawn aſunder. For which reaſon 


(m) Hiſt. Med. ad A. 1640. ubi de aneuryſm, () loco indicato. 
(n) J. 4. ſ. 2. obſ. 21. 4 7. partic. 2. („% Obſ. 38. cit. ſupra, ad n. 20. 
(e) 1. 5. obſ. medic. 5. (:) Ibid. 
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Lanciſi has obſerw'd, that others, in like manner, who play on a trumpet, 
flute, or fife, and blow hard into them, are often ſubject to aneuriſms (y); 
and Albertini has taken a mark from an art of that kind (z), by which, join'd 
together with other ſymptoms, we may conjecture at aneuriſms while they 
are yet latent. And the reaſon why all trumpeters, and all that are troubl'd 
with a violent cough, do not fall into theſe diſeaſes, is either becauſe a. firmer 
ſtructure of veſſels, about the præcordia, or a ſlighter and leſs aſſiduous appli- 
cation, and agitation, or, finally, a leſs quantity, and a better condition, of 
blood, prevent the other diſtending or eroding cauſes, from being added 
thereto. So neither in all who are troubl'd with a violent cough, or who play 
on a flute; or trumpet, is an ulcer of the lungs brought on, or a cloſe adhe- 
fion of them to the pleura, although both of theſe diſorders were found, in 
two patients who had been accuſtom'd to uſe inſtruments of that kind, by 
thoſe celebrated men Duiſingius (a), and Fabricius (5), who thought that this 
obſervation would ſerve to encreaſe the number of thoſe diſeaſes, to which 
our Ramazzini has taught, that this kind of artiſts are liable (c), and indeed 
juſtly ; but ſo that we muſt acknowledge ſome of theſe to be more expos'd to 
diſorders of this kind, than others, according to their various diſpoſition, and 
conſtitution, TI 

But as to the deglutition being troubleſome, and at length entirely obſtruct- 
ed, in the trumpeter, which is to be accounted for, from the bulk, poſition, 
and ſeat, of the aneuriſm, compreſſing the ceſopha us, in this manner; the 
circumſtance is not only manifeſt of itſelf, but is alſo confirm'd by other ex- 
amples, that are produc'd above (4). 

Laſt of all, as to the ſeat of the aneuriſm, in the very curvature of the 
aorta, it ſo frequently happens, that aneuriſms are found either in that place, 
or near to it; ſo that if you begin with that which was delineated by Riva (e), 
and certainly was the firſt that was delineated, as I. have already ſaid, and 
even with theſe, which you ſee are taken notice of in the Sepulchretum (J), 
from Lazarus Riverius, and Otto Heurnius, and go on to thoſe that are de- 
ſcrib'd by Ruyſch (g), by Littre (5), and by others afterwards, which, for 
brevity's ſake, I purpoſely omit, and then come down to mine, and compare 
them with all thoſe others, that have been found in, or about that place 
which I have mention'd, how many ſoever you may read of, as having their 
origin from an internal cauſe, in other authors, you will wonder, without 
doubt, that all the parts of the aorta have ſo ſeldom grown out into an aneu- 
riſm, into which, = one part has ſo frequently been form'd. The cauſe of 
which difference, as I have treated ſlightly of it heretofore, in the Adverſa- 
Tia (i), 1 will not repeat here; eſpecially as I ſee that it was afterwards ap- 
prov'd of by learn'd men, and among theſe by Valcarengus (&), who ſhews 


(y) De Aneur. propoſ. 39. & 55. 7 I. 4. ſ. 3. obſ. 21. f 10. & l. 2. ſ. 5. 
(z) Opuſc. cit. ſupra, ad n. 11. obſ. 8. 
(a) Commerc. Litter. A. 1741. Hebd. 44. () Anat. chir. obſ. 37. & 38. 

n. 1. g (5) Mem. de Pacad, R. des Sc, A. 1707. 
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that it is confirm'd by Freind, and by Michellottus. I will rather add two 
things. The firſt, that with how much the greater force the blood is im- 
pell'd by the left ventricle of the heart, into the curvature of the aorta, that 
lies near to it, with ſo much the greater force, is the blood repell'd into both 
the neareſt parts of the aorta, by the curvature, when, ſoon after, it con- 
tracts. But as it is more eaſily receiv'd into that part which deſcends, than 
into that which aſcends from the heart, inaſmuch as it is far ſhorter, nor 
opens into branches, and is alſo ſhut up by the ſemilunar valves; it follows 
hence, that if an impetus is to be made upon one part or other of the artery, 
it will rather happen on that part, and conſequently aneuriſms are wont to 
be found in much greater number, betwixt the upper part of the curvature 
and the heart, than in any other part that is near to it. eb 
The ſecond, that although the end of the trunk of the pulmonary artery is 
not more diſtant from the right ventricle of the heart, than the curvature of 
the aorta from the left, and although that trunk ſeems to be no more able, 
in proportion, to reſiſt the ſtrength of the right ventricle, than the trunk of 
the aorta does the left; yet much fewer ancuriſms are found in that trunk of 
the pulmonary artery, than, in the arch of the aorta, doubtleſs by. reaſon of 
the different poſition of the trunk of the pulmonary artery, which does not 
lie ſo directly in the way of the ſtream of the blood, when driv'a againſt it, 
nor yet ſo violently and ſuddenly inflects that ſtream into a different direction. 
But let us go on to other obſervationss. = 
23. A native of Beluna, in the territories of Venice, who was abaut fifty 
years of age, and whoſe buſineſs was to ſhear woollen cloth, with ſhears that 
were pretty large, indeed, but not the largeſt, and moſt heavy, began a year 
before to have a tumour. ariſe in the right and upper part of the cheſt,  whe- 
ther drinking, to which he was much addicted, gave occaſion to it, or the 
yenercal diſeaſe, or rather both of them together, being added to the buſi- 
neſs in which, as I have ſaid, he continually .exercis'd; himſelf... For what 
inconveniences had preceded, or what had after wards ſucceeded, it was nor 
in my power to know, except that at leaſt, from the time he return'd to 
Venice, which was about the beginning of October, in the year 170%, he 
was troubl'd with a difficulty of breathing, whether he walk'd or ſpoke; 
which, however, neither attack'd him by paroxiſms, nor. threaten'd ſuffoca- 
tion, nor broke his ſleep: and this would have been readily referr'd to the 
man's trade alſo, eſpecially by thoſe to whom the experiment mage by Kerck- 
ringius (/), in the ſhop of ſome artiſts of this kind, was known and approv'd. 
But beſides this, he could now eat and drink but little. His face was tumid, 
and of a browniſh red; his voice obſcure and hoarſe; his ſpitting thick; 
and the pulſation of the tumour was ſometimes ſcen, or at leaſt before the 
laſt twenty days, was very evident, even at a diſtance, This man, about 
the beginning of the December following, having ſpent the former part of 
the night among his fellow-ſervants, according to cuſtom, and having talk'd 
with them, went at length to bed, ſaying that he ſhould ſoon go to ſleep; 
but a little after, he was found in a dying condition, with a ſtertor, and a foam 
at his mouth and noſtrils; and thus within about about four hours he died. 


(0) Vid. in Act. N. C. Tom. 5. Schol. ad obſ. 85. 
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The face of the body was turgid and livid; the hands and feet not tumid; 
but the præputium and the glands were ſwell'd, livid, and had a putrid ſmell, 

as if they were inclin'd to a gangrene; but when Santorini and I would fain 
have examin'd the urethra, neither time, nor place, nor, perhaps, the per- 
ſons who were preſent permitted us. Wherefore the belly being open'd, and 
the liver, and ſpleen, being obſerv'd to be pretty hard, and the latter of theſe 
viſcera alſo to be larger than the natural ſize, our whole attention was turn'd 
towards the thorax. And, externally indeed, in that part of the cheſt which 
lies between the right axilla and the ſternum, a tumour was prominent, of a 
hemiſpherical figure, but depreſs'd, reaching from the fourth rib, to the cla- 
vicle, but nearer to the ſternum than to the axilla ; if you preſs'd upon it, it 
yielded, ſo as immediately ro ſhow you that ſcarcely any bones, or cartilages, 
now remain'd; which, in that part, naturally lie berwixt the muſcles, and 
the cavity of the thorax. And, indeed, we found the clavicle to be dif. 
plac'd, and corroded, internally, with a caries ; and that part of the four up. 
per ribs, in particular, which us'd to continue long cartilaginous, we found 
to be corrupted, or conſum'd by the aneuriſm, the magnitude of which ex- 
ceeded that of a kid's head: the figure of the tumour was nearly oval, and 
the ſeat of it was extended from the baſis of the heart, to the upper part of the 
thorax. But the aneuriſm was like a fac, the left fide of which, by a foramen 
that admitted two fingers, communicated with the right fide of the aorta, be- 
fore it gave off the common beginning of the right ſubclavian, and carotid 
arteries. This fac ſcem'd to be form'd of the produc'd ſubſtance of the aorta, 
but was more white, tenacious, and denſe, and not leſs thick. This ſub- 
ftance was internally inveſted with many curv'd laminæ, folded one within 
another, ſeemingly fibrous, and really polypous, but without moiſture : and 
theſe laminæ contain'd ſuch a quantity of blood, within their circumference, 
and this almoſt concreted, that being taken out from the cavity, together 
with thoſe polypous laminæ, and pur into the ſcales, it weigh'd forty ounces, 
The aneuriſm, by its bulk, had driv'n the right lobe of the lungs back- 
wards, and more downwards than uſual ; fo that it ſeem'd to be made leſs by 
the compreſſion. This lobe being cut into, a white pus was ſeen to come 
forth, here and there, from the bronchiz that were cut aſunder. The left 
lobe was ſound, Yet in each cavity of the thorax, but more in the right, 
was a quantity of yellowiſh ſerum, which had a kind of mucous pellicles 
mix'd with it. 
The pericardium alſo adher'd to the heart, on all ſides, by a mucous, and 
yellowiſh ſubſtance of that kind. In the right auricle of the heart, and its 
annex d ventricle, was a polypous concretion: in the pulmonary artery was 
blood : but 1n the left ventricle, neither one nor the other, Finally, the aorta 
deſcendens was internally unequal in ſome places, and had marks of oſſifica- 
tion, beginning, as it were, by a kind of tendinous hardneſs, 

26. Although many things were found in the thorax of this man, which 
as they made his breathing difficult, whether he walk'd, or even only ſpoke, 
o by the addition of any little circumſtance, they might entirely intercept 
reſpiration, that is, might ſuffocate ; yet if you chooſe rather to ſuppole, 
that by an obſtruction lying in the way of the blood, as it return'd from the 
brain, ſomething of an apopleRic diſorder had moreover come on; _ con- 
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ſidering the ſeat of the aneuriſm deſcrib'd, I ſhall not be very repugnant to 
your opinion. For it was ſeated in ſuch a manner, that it might preſs upon 
the trunk of the ſuperior vena cava, eſpecially when the patient lay down, 
and perhaps on the right ſide: in which ſituation, without doubt, it preſs'd 
upon that trunk, not only by its bulk, but alſo overloaded it by its weight; 
and both theſe properties were encreas'd ſo much the more, as the aneuriſm, 
at that time, admitted more blood; inaſmuch as being carried down through 
the trunk of the aorta, from the anterior, into the poſterior part, not the aſ- 
cending trunk in a recumbent poſture, but rather the deſcending, To that it 
enter'd the orifice of the fac itſelf, and diſtended it, perhaps, fo as it had 
never been before diſtended, either becauſe the parietes of the ſac were at 
length reduc'd to ſuch a ſtate, as to yield more; or rather, becauſe there was 
either a greater turgeſcency of blood that night, or a greater quantity, by 
reaſon of a greater quantity of wine being taken in, than uſual, or by reaſon 
of inſenſible perſpiration being ſuppreſs'd, as it was then a cold ſeaſon. Theſe 
circumſtances, therefore, you will ſuppoſe in any manner you pleaſe, ſince 
the ſtertor, the foam at the mouth, the turgid, and livid face, agree very 
well with both kinds of diſorders. | | 

27. But as to the conſumption, or corruption, of the bones and cartilages, 
neareſt to the aneuriſm, ſuch as I found in the man, whoſe hiſtory I at pre- 
ſent treat of, and in others, this appearance frequently occurs in diſſection, 
whether an aneuriſm had ſucceeded to a violent contuſion, as in the lieute- 
nant, of whom the celebrated Chriſtian Vater (m) ſpeaks; or, to omit other, 
and more ancient examples, and to produce one more ſimilar to mine, in a 
man whom the celebrated Schreiberus (x) deſcribes, where the ribs and car- 
tilages were conſum'd with a caries, and the muſcles cover'd the aneuriſm; 
which was ruptur'd beneath them; or without any previous blow, as in a 
young man, of whom the celebrated Fackius (o) gives a hiſtory, the dilata- 
tion of the artery had taken its riſe from too acrid a ſtate of the blood, and 
its increaſe, from too great a motion of the body and arms, in playing at 
tennis, and had brought on a corrupt ſtate, in the neighb'ring clavicle. You; 
however, will account for the caries, and conſumption, that I ſaw in the ribs 
and clavicle, either from the pulſation of the contiguous aneuriſm, or its cor- 
roſive ichor, as you ſhall think moſt proper; although even the pulſation, 
where it hollows out the parts into a caries, does not act without an ichor of 
that kind. For the ſmall veſſels of the perioſteum, and perichondrium, and 
other veſſels of any kind, as, for inſtance, of the pleura, that is ſtretch'd out 
upon theſe parts, being plac'd between thoſe reſiſting bodies, and the aneu- 
riſm, which is continually and vehemently pulfating ; and being, for that 
reaſon, contus'd, and extenuated, are at length eaſily ruptur'd here and there, 
and produce a kind of little ulcers, very ſmall indeed, and almoſt eſcaping 
the ſenſes, yet pouring out a moiſture, betwixt the lamellæ of theſe mem- 
branes, which, by ſtagnation, contracts an acrimony, and a power of eroding, 
and that very conſiderable too, eſpecially in ſome particular conſtitutions : 
and this I would have you believe allo, of the veſſels which creep through 
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that part of the patietes of the aneuriſm, which is urg'd againſt the reſiſting 
bodies. But the eroding ichor is not always the effect of the aneuriſm, as-[ 

have now explain'd, but even ſometimes a cauſe, as I have hinted in a for. 
mer work (p), and the very ingenious Lanciſi afterwards explain'd, in many 
different ways; to wit, either from acrid humours, being obſtructed betwixt 
the coats of any artery, in a part where it has been ſtruck, as in thoſe aneu. 
riſms which, as I mention'd before, ſucceed to blows and contuſions (4); or 
from a corroſive ichor, ſtagnating in the ſame part, without any previous exter- 
nal cauſe, as in thoſe which arite in hypochondriac, ſcorbutic, and hyſteric 
bodies (r); or even from an ichor diſtilling out of the neighb'ring parts, 
that are eroded, upon the parietes of the artery, as in thoſe which happen 
near the bones, that are already affected with a venereal caries (6). Yet I do 
not doubt, but the corroſive particles that contaminate the humours of thoſe 
who are infected with a venereal lues, as they diſcover themſelves by ſtagna- 
ting in other parts, that are by no means bony, ſo I do not doubt, I ſay, 
but they frequently ſtagnate, in the coats of the arteries alſo, in the ſame 
manner nearly as Lanciſi has ſaid in hypochondriac, hyſteric, and ſcorbutic 
conſtitutions, and weaken theſe coats by corroding them here and there, and 
in that manner, render them more liable to dilatations. And indeed, I have 
often found manifeſt marks of eroſion, in the coats of the aorta, eſpecially 
where this lues exiſted, as I have ſaid in a former work (7); for ſometimes, 
even where it was not, I have found the coats cover'd over internally, here 
and there, with bony ſcales. But theſe obſervations I put off to other occa- 
fions (u), when it will be more proper to produce them. And thoſe which f 
ſhall produce now, although they will not be without theſe ſcales ; yet they 
will relate to that ſubject which our order requires, to the aneuriſms of the 
heart, for inſtance, and of the aorta, at the fame time. 

28. When I reſided at Bologna, in the year 1702, I had often heard an 
old woman, who was almoſt eighty, complaining of her ſtomach ; for it is 
thus that the common-people are wont, in that place, to mark out the lower 
part of the thorax. Her pulſe was extremely tenſe and chord- like; and. the 
difficulty of breathing ſo great, that ſhe was oblig'd to fit up in her bed; 
which, however, grew leſs violent, ſometimes, by taking freſh-drawn oil of 
* almonds. At length, it increas'd ſo much, that the woman was ſuffocated, 
The thorax being open'd, a large quantity of water was found in its cavities ; 
and in the pericardium was ſtill more, in proportion to the cavity, ſo that this 
bag was greatly diſtended. The heart was of ſuch a bulk, fo thick in its 
parietes, and had its cavities ſo much enlarg'd, that it ſeem'd like the heart 
of an ox. In each of theſe cavities were large polypous concretions, that 
reach'd into the veſſels. The aorta was greatly dilated, quite from the heart 
even to the firſt orifice of the ſuperior branches, and, in almoſt that whole 
tract, cover'd internally with bony ſcales, which reſembl'd nothing more than 
_ thickly-ſtrown drops of white wax, after they have grown cool upon the floor. 
The left lobe of the lungs, eſpecially in its inferior part, was very lax, and 
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half-corrupted, juſt as if it had been, for a long time, macerated in water, 
as anatomiſts ſometimes do. | 

29. You will read a hiſtory in Malpighi (x), much like this in many re- 
ſpects, whether you attend to the ſtate of the pulſe, or the quantity of water 
in the pericardium, or the dilatation of the chief cavity of the heart, and 
the aorta, and the bony ſcales that had been form'd upon it internally. 
Which three laſt circumſtances you will aifo find in the two following obſer- 
vations that I ſhall give you, But before I produce thele, thoſe three cir- 
cumſtances, and the two others, likewiſe, that are before-mention'd, afford 
me an occaſion of throwing in ſomething in regard to the opinion of a cele- 
brated man on the cauſe of aneuriſms, and of bony ſcales therein. He thinks, 
that the cauſe of both theſe accidents may conſiſt in the caries of the bones; 
but it is explain'd in a manner far different from that in which J explain'd it 
juſt now (y). That is to ſay, as many arteries are contiguous to bones as 
to fulchra, if a caries happen to hollow out the bone, the reſiſtance of the 
fulchrum being there wanting, that the artery becomes prone to dil-tation, . 
and to conglutination with the carious bone, and by reaſon of the bony juice 
diſtilling from this bone, even to the production of little bony concretions. 
It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that, if what happen'd to the celebrated Targioni (z) 
had alſo happen'd to this writer, that is, if he had ſeen a great cavity hol- 
low'd out in the vertebræ of the thorax, and the vena fine pari lying cloſe 
to it, in a very varicous ſtate; it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, 1 ſay, that he would 
have rather conſider'd the cavity in the vertebræ as the cauſe of the varix, 
contrary to what Targioni ſuppos'd, whoſe opinion you would much more 
readily give into, if the varix had begun at a time when the vertebræ, on 
account of the patient's age, had not as yet ceas'd to be capable of impreſſion.” 
However, I willingly allow, that the opinion I have mention'd, as far as 
it relates to ſome peculiar dilatations of the arteries, may ſometimes poſſibly 


take place, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, as in the carman, whoſe hiſtory is givn 


in the former letter (a), and ſtill more in that caſe, on occaſion of which that 
opinion took its origin ; for there were, in the poſterior ſurface of the aorta, 
a kind of hemiſperical tuberoſities, anſwering to the pits or cavities, which 
being hollow'd out, in the contiguous bodies of the thoracic vertebræ, re- 
ceiv*d, each of them, ore of theſe hemiſpherical dilatations. Yet the aorta 
was alſo dilated on its anterior ſurface, nor was this ſurface without theſe he- 
miſpherical dilatations; neither of which circumſtances could be the effect of 
thele pits, or cavities, in the vertebræ. Thus I have at preſent by me, in 
a dried ſtate, the aorta, from a certain man, with an oblong aneuriſmal ſac, 
which began to ariſe before the ſuperior branches emerg'd therefrom; and 
from that beginning of the ſac, a peculiar hemiſpherical dilatation was pro- 
minent, which had ſufficient capacity to admit the lower part of the thickeſt 
thumb: and this tuberoſity, as the ſeat of it, that is pointed out, ſhews, 
was certainly in the neighbourhood of no bone. But as to the fac, which 
I have deſcrib'd in the native of Beluna (4), contiguous to the corrupted 
clavicle and the ribs, ſhall we ſay, that it had its origin from the caule of 
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this corruption, notwithſtanding its firſt origin was, in like manner, from 
that part of the artery, which is ſo very diſtant from thoſe, and from other 
bones? Beſides, you have read in the hiſtory of the old woman above, and 
in others, alſo, you have read, and will read, that there have been aneuriſms 
in the ſame part of the aorta; and that there have been, to ſpeak of theſe 
alſo, bony lamellæ. Shall we, then, account for theſe from the bones that 
are diſtant and ſound ? to ſay nothing of the bony juice, which is alſo call'd 
into queſtion, by the late experiments of Du Hamel (c), even where it was 
believ'd to flow from broken bones ; ſo that if you are of his opinion, it 
ſeems, that it ought ſtill leſs to be accounted for from carious bones. But 
in regard to the origin of bony lamellz in the arteries, I will preſently take 
into conſideration ſome other circumſtances, after having given you another 
obſervation, which I made, as I did the laſt, at Bologna, two years after 
that. | 

30. A man, whoſe uncle had been carried off by a hidden diſorder in the 
thorax, join'd with a great pulſation, being immoderately given to venery, 
and to feaſting, eſpecially when he was young, and, when he was more ad- 
vanc'd in life, being troubl'd with heavy cares, and violent affections of 
mind, began, firſt, to feel a like pulſation, and in the intermediate time, 
began, moreover, to draw his breath with difficulty, when he walk'd through 
even places, but ſtill much more when he went up ſteep places. This dif- 
ficulty of breathing was ſo very ſtrong, almoſt every month, in the manner 
of a peculiar paroxiſm, that the man ſeem'd to be in inſtant danger of ſuf- 
focation, if blood was not ſpeedily taken away; for by this means he was 
eas d. At length, he was ſeiz'd with a flight fever, on which occaſion his 
phyſician particularly obſerv'd, that his pulle was extremely different from a 
natural ſtate z nor yet did it even agree with that fever, inaſmuch as it was 
vehement, and very chord-like, eſpecially on the left fide. He immediately 
aſk'd, whether he felt any pulſation in his cheſt ?, for the patient had been 
filent upon this head, notwithſtanding it had been of long continuance, as 
I have faid, and was ſo great, that if the hand were applied to the left 
nipple, it was often violently urg'd, and in a manner repell'd. And now 
he could not breathe except with his neck ſtrait : a bloody kind of expecto- 
ration was diſcharg'd alſo, but in a very ſmall degree. Blood being taken 
away, to the quantity of two ounces, and no more, that fluid ſeem'd to be 
in a very good ſtate. In the mean while, the patient became gradually very 
lean, like a heftic perſon; and yet not in a .very great degree. His feet 
were œdematous, his ſtrength was decreas'd, his pulſe became lower, but 
did not loſe that chord-like vibration, and the pulſation, alſo, under the 
breaſt, continu'd. And even about the fortieth day from the time the 
fever had attack'd him, and an hour before his death, this pulſation was, to 
the full, as conſiderable as ever it had been. 

The abdomen had ſcarcely any appearance which was not natural, except 
that the ſpleen, though of its proper magnitude, was hard, and very black. 
In the thorax no water was collected, nor yet in the abdomen, or pericardium. 
But the heart was extremely large, and the veins that crept through its ſur- 
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face were dilated, and in a manner varicoſe. The right ventricle being cut 
open, in which was a ſmall polypous concretion, and the left ventricle, in 
which there was no ſuch appearance, all the parietes of the heart were found, 
in general, to be thicken'd, and both the ventricles to be much dilated, but 
the left ſtill more than the right, in which I obſerv'd the valvulæ mirrales 
to be almoſt three times as large as uſual, and. the column, to which they 
are tied, to be much enlarg'd. The aorta, alſo, from the heart quite to the 
neighbourhood of the emulgents, was much broader than natural, and, through 
the whole of this tract, was rigid and inflexible, by reaſon of bony lamellæ, 
which were form'd on its internal ſurface. While theſe appearances, that I 
have mention'd, were examin*d into, and the heart was ſeparated from its 
veſſels, a great quantity of black and half-concreted blood tell out of them, 
an oblong cylinder of which was drawn out of one of thoſe veſſels, that 1s, 
from the ſuperior vena cava, juſt like a ſword from a ſcabbard. The lungs, 
upon cutting into them, - appear'd to be variegated, and overflow'd with a 
kind of frothy humour, and were found to be, when you touch'd them, al- 
moſt of a tendinous hardneſs. 

31. As the blood was driv'n very violently, by the ſtrong parietes of the 
heart, into the aorta, which was, perhaps, more eaſily dilated therefrom, by 
reaſon of its being ſomewhat weak ; for that diforder in his uncle ſeems to 
prove ſomething of an hereditary tendency ; and as the blood could not be 
driv'n forwards, as it ought to have been, by the aorta, that was already 
dilated, and afterwards become rigid; there is no doubt, but the blood muſt 
neceſſarily, in part, ſtagnate in the neighb'ring ventricle, as I have alſo ſaid 
elſewhere, and of courſe diftend it conſiderably ; although the right ventricle 
muſt, alſo, have been diſtended in like manner, but in a lefs degree, by the 
blood being © ſucceſſively and mediately“ retarded therein, and in the veſſels 
of the lungs, from the ſame cauſe, notwithſtanding it ated with leſs violence. 
From theſe circumſtances, therefore, and from the increas'd weight of the 
heart overloading the diaphragm, you can account for that difficulty of 
breathing, and thoſe bloody expectorations: and from the efforts of both 
the ventricles, which were ſo much the greater, as the more blood was to be 
expell'd into paſſages already obſtructed with ſtagnating blood, you will, per- 
haps, account for the hardneſs and rigidity of theſe paſſages, the firſt of 
which diſcover'd itſelf in the diſſection of the lungs, and the other in that 
of the aorta, If you chuſe to account for them thus, you will then adopt 
the doctrine of Boerhaave (d), which has already been adopted by many, 
who ſuppoſes it to be owing to perpetual, and too ſtrong motion, that the 
parts become not only more hard, but even bony, through old age, and a 
laborious life. For whether, through a very long ſpace of life, the ſmalleſt 
particles of the veſſels are ſtrongly impell'd, and compreſs'd, ſo that the 
veſſels are render'd impervious, and at length entirely deſtroy'd ; or whether 
the ſpace of life be more ſhort, and the veſſels are more ſtrongly urg*d ; you 
will very eaſily conceive of their hardneſs, and in fine their bony rigidity. 
But as I know that many eminent men have, nevertheleſs, diſſented from 
this doctrine, and that one of them, whoſe diſputation is now in my hands, 
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has giv'n us the reaſons, and, in particular, the obſervations, which have 
induc'd him to diſſent, and which, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter (e), agree in ſome 
meaſure with mine; it hecomes you, I think, to proceed here with ſome 
- caution and diſtinction. 

32. In the firſt place then, it cannot be denied, that the parts of the old 
are harder than the parts of the young, ſince it is not only confirm'd by ana- 
tomiſts, that even the brain of old perſons is more hard and firm F) than 
that of young perſons; but no one is ignorant, with how much difficulty the 
fleſh of animals, when old, is made tender by the fire, maſticated with the 
teeth, or digeſted by the ſtomach. And it ſeems to me not ridiculous, to 
ac count for this hardneſs, in the manner that Boerhaave thought it was to be 
accounted for. Nor is there any great reaſon, in my opinion, why we ſhould 
not aſcribe, chiefly, to the ſame cauſe, that ſome of the ligaments, mem- 
branes, and tendons, in old ſubjects, and even part of the muſcular ſubſtance 
of the heart, as has been found by others (g), and even ſometimes by myſclf 
alſo (b), have become, in like manner, rigid and 2 Now it is very evi- 
dent, that the arteries conſiſt of membranes, and muſcular fibres. It ſeems, 
therefore, that the ſame reaſoning might take place in regard to theſe alſo, 
if they do, .at any time, . become bony in this manner : but we muſt account 
for it in another way, if they have degenerated in a different manner. And 
that this degeneracy does more frequently happen, in a different manner, 1 
cannot deny, when I conſider the disjunction of thoſe little ſcales, that the 
queltion turns upon at preſent, and the other appearances, which I obſery'd 
together with them, But though 1 readily make this confeſſion, I ſtill as 
readily believe that offification does ſometimes really happen, in the manner 
before mention d. For I cannot ſee any reaſon utterly to deny, that what 
we acknowledge to have n in the other coats and membranes of the 
body, did ever happen at all in the arterial coats. Nor is it any objection, 
that the middle coat is muſcular, and conſtantly employ'd in alternate con- 
traction, and relaxation, ſince, as I have juſt now ſaid, we know that the 
fleſhy ſubſtance of the heart itſelf has become bony. Nor do the web: like 
cellular membranes, that are every where interpos'd betwixt theſe coats, af- 
ford any argument, contrary to this doctrine; for they being naturally com- 
preſs'd, between theſe coats, do not appear in the form of a cellular texture, 
unleſs, in conſequence of diſtraction, or by the help of injected air: for 
which reaſon, they do not ſufficiently preſerve the veſſels that paſs through 
them to go into theſe coats from compreſſion; and indeed we frequently lee, 
that membranes ia other parts of the body, notwighſtanding they are ſur- 
rounded with cellular texture of the ſame kind, do, nevertheleſs, degenerate, 
and become bony : although I do not fo much conſider here the veſſels going 
to theſe coats, as the ultimate ramifications diſpers'd through their internal 
ſubſtance. But that the veſſels allo, which go to the coats of the arteries, 
may, even in this very cellular texture, be ſqueez'd together through age, 
and coaleſce, Bocrhaave, has pointed out from Ruyſch (i), by conſidering, on 
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one hand, the arteries of fœtuſſes after injection, and on the other, thoſe of 
adults, and by comparing the veſſels of both: and the ſame has alſo been con- 
firm'd by the illuſtrious Haller (&). Nor, indeed, is the very ſoft and cel- 
lular texture of the lungs, capable of exempting the veſſels of that part 
from diſorders of this kind, fince an example is on record (/), where © the 
<« arteries in the lungs, and their branches, were entirely bony.” ö 

For that the veins alſo become bony, againſt whoſe parietes the blood does 
not bound with ſo much impetus, as againſt the parietes of the arteries, or 
that theſe do not always begin to become bony near the heart, where they 
are urg'd more forcibly by the blood, doubtleſs happens much more ſeldom ; 
nor is it to be wonder'd at, if from other cauſes, the ſame thing ſometimes 
happens to the veins, which happens alſo to other membranes of the body; 
or if certain tracts of the arteries, either from a natural rendency in them- 
ſelves, or from a peculiar habit of living, or from ſome more frequent ſitu- 
ation of the body or limbs, have their internal veſſels more difpos'd to re- 
ceive compreſſion from tHe blood which diſtends the arteries. And as this 
diſpoſition may have exiſted from the very birth, even in the ſmall particles 
of the arteries here and there, or in the external lamellæ of the internal 
coat, more than in the internal lamellæ; ſo it may, in like manner, happen 
from this cauſe, that there may not be a continuity of offification, or 
the inner ſurface of the internal coat, although more expos'd to the impetus 
of the blood, may itſelf not become bony, when that which this internal 
coat covers is already become fo. | | 
33. But if you ſhould not be ſufficiently ſatisfied with ſome of theſe argu- 
ments, which I haye produc'd, rather that you may be excited to produce 
better, than becauſe I am well pleas'd with them myſelf (and indeed you 
will perceive eiſewhere (n), that T do not aſcribe much to the —— part of 
them) yet I do not think that we muſt immediately give up the point, and 
confeſs that the arteries do never degenerate into a bony nature, in the ſame 
manner that tendons, and ſome other parts do. For what if, ſometimes, 
even the whole internal coat itſelf, what if the whole artery ſhould be chang'd 
into that ſtate? Falloppius (u), for the ancient anatomiſts were not ignorant 
of this kind of degeneracy, having obſerv'd, long before Steno, that old 
birds have their muſcular chords become bony, by reaſon of too great 
e exercife and labour, but that the chords of younger birds are ſoft; ex- 
preſsly aſſerted at the ſame time (o), * that he had ſeen, in a certain old wo- 
man, all the arteries on the left ſide degenerated into bone.” And Coite- 
rus (p), moreover, has written thus of Falloppius, that men worthy of 
* credit had related to him, at Bologna, that they had feen, in a body dil- 
« ſefted by Falloppius, at Padua, the aorta, or great artery, univerſally 
* bony.” And, without doubt, that portion of the deſcending aorta muſt have 
been altogether bony, which was taken by Harvey from the carcaſe of a no- 
bleman, together with the two © crural branches, to the length of a ſpan () 
tor he ſays, © that the coats of the artery were totally converted into a bony 


(4) ad earund. $. 467. not. 2. (=) De Partib. Similar. c. 10. 
(!) Tok N. C. Dec. 2. A. 3; obſ. 38. (o) Ibid. c. 14. (2) Obſ. Anat. 
() Epiſt. 27, n. 21. 22. (2) Exercit. Anat. 3, de Circ. Sangu. 
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« tube, or pipe;“ nor, indeed, if any of the original coat had remain'd, 
would his argument have had its force; I mean, that by reaſon. of the ſo- 
< lidity of the bone, the pulſific faculty could not be carried. through the 
artery.“ I omit other obſervations, ſince in this Harvey has ſaid as much 
as is ſufficient, to prevent us from eaſily conjecturing otherwiſe, by reaſon of 
his ſilence, and ſtill more, to prevent us from arguing or demonſtrating the 
contrary. Thus much have I faid on this ſubject, not for the ſake of diſ- 
ſenſion, but only that we may for a while with-hold our aſſent, till the truth, 
at length, more clearly diſcover itſelf to our reſearches. Now let us go on 
to the remaining obſervation of the dilated heart and great artery. 

34. A woman, ſeemingly about forty years of age, rather of a fat habit, 
who had been accuſtom'd to earn her bread by waſhing linen, having been 
frequently brought into the hoſpital, within her laſt ſix years, on account of 
a difficulty of breathing, that had the appearance of a convulſive aſthma, 
at which time, not the leaſt pulſation could ever be perceiv'd in the wriſts, 
return'd, to the hoſpital, on the fame occaſion, and died within fifteen days, 
having ſpit up, in the laſt moments of her lite, as was related to me, a thick 
and purulent matter. | 

The body of this woman being brought into the theatre, for public de- 
monſtration, I examin'd into its appearances. There was no tumour on the 
external ſurface, not even at the feet, nor any other mark of diſorder. But 
the day after her death, when the integuments were remov'd from the abdo- 
men, the muſcles began to look green; the next day ſtill more, and even to 
have a moſt filthy odour: yet the viſcera of the belly, when ſoon after laid 
open, did not appear livid, 'or with any marks of diſeaſe, Yet a little after 
the ſtomach, the omenturr., the meſentery, and ſome other viſcera were 
taken out, they all began to be livid, and to have a very ill ſmell: and the 
next day the pancreas. was ting*d of a dirty green colour, ſo as to reſemble 
any thing more than. the pancreas, when in its natural ſtate. And in the 
mean while, not only the theatre, but almoſt the whole college, was fill'd 
with a vehement, and almoſt intolerable ſtench, notwithſtanding the weather 
was cold, and very ſnowy in thoſe days, which immediately preceded that 
very great vehemence of cold, which began on the 'tenth of February, in 
the year 1740. Although, for theſe reaſons, it was neceſſary the body ſhould 
be ſoon taken away and buried, yet I was reſolv'd that the integuments 
Mould be previouſly incis'd, in both wriſfs, to ſee whether there was any ar- 
tery in the place where phyſicians generally are wont to look for it, or whe- 
ther it was only. fmall, or by any means obſtructed, and that the thorax 

Mould be laid open, to enquire into the ſeat of the diſcaſe. 
| And an artery there was in each wriſt, ſuch as is generally found. Nor 
had the thorax any effus'd humour contain'd in it; nor was the pleura any 
where connected with the lungs: though theſe laſt-mention'd viſcera were, 
indeed, turgid with a frothy fluid in every part; yet ſnew'd no other morbid 
appearance, either internally, or externally. But within the pericardium, 
the heart was found to be pretty hard and thick, being, in a manner, ten- 
dinous, and much enlarg'd. Upon diſſecting the heart, I obſery'd that this 
enlarg' d ſtate of it, and the great capacity of the ventricles, was not join'd 


with an extenuation of the parietes, which were rather thicker than ___ 
n 
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In both of the ventricles, were thick and whitiſh polypous concretions, but 
eſpecially in the right, from whence a very long one extended itſelf, through 
the pulmonary artery : yet theſe polypi were not harder than the cruſt which 
forms itſelf on the ſurface of blood, when congealing in a baſon after its emiſ- 
ſion, and were eaſily pull'd into pieces. Theſe being remoy'd, Lexamin'd the 
internal ſurface of the ventricles with diligence, together with the valves, the 
auricles, and great veſſels, and found that every thing had the appearance of 
health, except what I am going to relate. The ſinus added to the left auri- 
cle was larger than uſual, and more unequal, on its internal furface, The 
oggeres, as Valſalva calls them (r), of the valves of the aorta, were here and 
there thicken'd, eſpecially in two; as they alſo were in one of thoſe, which 
are plac'd at the beginning of the pulmonary artery. When I look'd upon 
the valves of the aorta, it was eaſy to perceive, that beſides the two orifices, 
from whence begin the two coronary arteries, there was a third over and 
above; nor that at the ſide of the right, but of the left orifice, and of ſuch a 
ſize, that I do not remember ever to have ſeen that which I have deſcrib'd in 
another place (5), at the ſide of the right, of ſo great a magnitude. But it 
was much more eaſy to perceive, that the great artery was dilated from thoſe 
valves, even almoſt to that very part, whence the inferior intercoſtals ariſe. 
Which was not leſs manifeſt, than that the coats of it were, in that whole 
tract, thicken'd and grown hard, being on its internal ſurface, in many 
places, yellow, and ſhewing ſigns of its approaching change into bone, 
ſuch as the beginning of one of the ſubclavians, in like manner, exhibited. 
And as ſoon as ever the aorta could be call'd deſcending, it had, internally, 
ſome (ſmall, but truly bony laminæ; and in the ſame part, its fibres 
ſeem'd as if they had been drawn-aſunder, and-that to a conliderable diſtance 
from each other. Laſt of all, where it approach'd to the diaphragm, it ſeemd 
to be mark'd with a kind of furrows, drawn in the longitudinal direction of 
the artery. | | 

35. But as to theſe furrows, I ſhall ſpeak of them elſewhere (z); for Lhave 
obſerv'd them in other ſubjects. And in regard to that unaccuſtom'd diſpo- 
ſition to putrefaction, which the viſcera, and eſpecially thoſe, of the belly, 
had acquir'd; or in regard to the pulſe, which could not be felt in the wriſts, 
I have nothing to ſay, unleſs you will, perhaps, attribute this latter effect to 
convulſion («), and the former, to that very malignant fever, which had 
lately been join'd to the other diſorders. But whether the expectorated mat- 
ter that was diſcharg'd juſt before death, was alſo purulent, or only had the 
appearance of purulency, I will not take upon me to determine. 

One thing, however, I will endeayour to explain, which I have not yet 
thrown any light upon, notwithſtanding it is mention'd in the two former 
hiſtories (x), as well as in this: I mean, how it could happen, that although 
the ventricles of the heart were ſo much dilated, yet the parietes of them 
were not-diminifh*d, but rather encreas'd in thickneſs; which a celebrated 
man, when he denies the pretetnatural augmentation of muſcular-fleſh, even 

in aneuriſms of the heart; fe ther not to have ſeen, or not ſufficiently to 
have attended to. | | | ni Teig 10 oi: 
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When the ventricles of the heart are affected with an aneuriſm, they do 
not expel all the blood into the arteries, and conſequently, that portion which 
has remain'd in them, muſt be added to that which they receive from the 
veins. A greater portion of blood, therefore, will more reſiſt that quan- 
tity of it, which is about to return from the ſubſtance of the heart itſelf, 
through many, but narrow paſſages, into the ventricles: for which reaſon, 
this part of the blood, ſtagnating within the parietes of the heart, will ren. 
der them thicker. But if an aneuriſm of the ventricles be join'd with an 
aneuriſm of the aorta, as in theſe three, of which I ſpoke laſt ; this circum. 
ſtance will moreover be added, that as the aorta cannot then carry on the cir- 
culation, in the manner it ought, ſo as to take off the load of blood from 
the heart, a greater quantity thereof will preſently be repell'd into the mouths. 
of both the coronary arteries, when the aorta contracts itſelf: and for that 
reaſon the parietes of the heart will, at the ſame time, receive more blood: 
than uſual, and expel leſs, fo that the thickneſs of their ſubſtance muſt of 
conſequence encreaſe, from a double cauſe: and that ſo much the more, if 
either the paſſages through which they throw out the blood, are naturally 
narrower, or fewer, or the orifices through which they receive it are greater; 
er, as in this woman, ſometimes in greater number. | 
Nor yet will the parietes of theſe cavities grow. thicker, in all; whoſe ven- 
tricles are dilated, but in ſome will even be extenuated, either becauſe the 
diameters of thoſe emiſſaries, and immiſſaries, are not quite the ſame as, or 
are quite contrary to, the original formation; or even, becauſe the ſtructure 

of — fibres is ſometimes naturally more lax, and for that reaſon, more 
prone to- yield, and at other times, from eroding juices, a great quantity of 
which wilkdiflolve the tender fibrillæ, whereof the larger fibres are compos'd, 
or whereby they are connected one with another. 

36. It is long ſince, as you very well know, that I ſent you this explana- 
tion. In which, I now ſee there are ſome things, that do not very well 
agree with the obſervations of that illuſtrious man, Senac, eſpecially where 
he enquires (y), whether orifices do really open on the internal ſurface of tho 
ventricles of the heart, and diſcharge blood into thoſe cavities, as ſo. many 
celebrated men might ſeem to have demonſtrated, who have been, in general, 
follow'd by others. I would have you, therefore, conſider the ſubject well; 
and whatever parts of my explication you may think-ought to be chang'd, 
or rejected, I would have you freely change, or reject. But when you ſhall 
peruſe the writings of Senac, you will frequently light on other things, relat- 
ing to this point. For they will confirm what the laſt-propos'd hiſtory has 
taught; that not all the aneuriſms of the heart, and. till leſs of the aorta, are 
attended with more vehement pulſes, as ſome ſeem to imagine, and will give 
you more than one reaſon, why they may not be ſo attended (z), and conſe- 
quently, why all. aneuriſms of the heart do not dilate the aorta (a); and when 
there is an aneuriſm both of the heart, and great artery, which of them ſeems 
to be the cauſe of the other (5); and by what ſigns each of them may be 
known, notwithſtanding the pulſations are obſcure (e): beſides other queſ- 
tions of this kind; which although they have no leſs difficulty than utility, 
in their ſolutions, you will nevertheleſs find excellently ſoly'd, nor with leſs 
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fill than ingenuity, as far as the nature of the queſtion admits. Nor will 
many admonitions, and animadverſions, be wanting, which may be very 
ufefulz as for inſtance, when you ſhall read (4), that the heart is ſometimes 
dilated, and this dilatation is nor ſeen, unleſs the cavities be fill'd: and that the 
ſame thing (e), unleſs you diligently attend to it, happens, ſometimes, in the 

rt artery, which is not dilated, laterally, into the form of a ſac, but equally 
on all ſides : and (J) that the dilatations of the auricles are an obſtruction to 
the blood, as it iſſues from the ventricles, by compreſſing, either the aorta, or 
the pulmonary artery. To which you may alſo add, that an aneuriſm in either 
of theſe arteries, by preſſing on the contiguous trunk of the other, will ſtill 
more obſtruct the exit of the blood; but by preſſing on either of the auricles, 
or the veins that go into them, it will reſiſt the return of the blood. 

But to return to Senac, beſide theſe few things which I have taken notice 
of among many, he has his own obſervations of aneuriſms of the heart and 
aorta exiſting together at the ſame time; and-'theſe not as Lentilius (g) has 
them, without any pecuhar ſymptoms, but even attended with almoſt all the 
ſymptoms that are peculiar, eſpecially in the Marquis du Palais (5), amongſt 
which alſo is the ſymptom that we confider'd above (i), as being join'd with 
other ſigns of the aneuriſm; I mean, that the patient could not lie down, 
but was compelld to fit with his body bent forwards. vs 

And you will read of this ſituation giving ſome eaſe in an old man alſo, 
join'd together with other ſigns of a leng-continu'd diſorder of the heart (t), 
in whom the heart was “ almoſt of a ſtupendous magnitude,” and the great 
artery, immediately as it came below the diaphragm, was extended to the 
4 ſizeof a fiſt:” and this I ſhould ſuppoſe was an aneuriſm, to which a 
polypous matter adher'd internally; for if it had been a membranous follicle, 
or apoſtem, that had open'd itſelf into the aorta, rather than this ſhould have 
diſcharg'd its pus into the aorta, as is ſuppos'd, the aorta muſt have impell'd 
its blood into this follicle, or apoſtem, by reaſon of the ſtronger force with 
which that fluid is driv'n. | rcp 

37: Although I have produc'd many examples to you of aneuriſms in the 
aorta and ſhall yet produce others in other places, and not only of them 
which conſiſt in an almoſt-equal dilatation of the artery, in every part, but 
of thoſe alſo which grow out like a bag on the ſide of it; leſt you ſhould 
poſſibly believe, that theſe are very rarely met with, ſince it has happen'd, 
that no more than one example of this kind has been produc'd among all 
the obſervations both from Valſalva's papers, and mine, I have by me, at leaſt; 
on the other hand, four aneuriſms that were formerly ſtuff d, and dried, by 
the celebrated Vulpius, all of which were either in the arch of the aorta, or 
in that tract which lies betwixt this arch and the heart; and one of them 
only is of the firſt kind, and three of the ſecond. And theſe preparations T 
will ſhew you, if at any time you ſhall' come to Padua, according to my 
bac: — In the mean while, farewel; and continue your preſent affection. 

r me. "5 | | | | 
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LETTER the NINETEENTH 


Treats largely of Suffocation, and flightly of Coughs, 


. AVING ſent you four letters on the ſubject of injur'd reſpiration, 


and moſt of them very long, I will ſend only this one on ſuffocation, 


and coughs, For as difficulty of breathing has a cough often join'd with 


it, and very often terminates in ſuffocation ; I could not write on that ſub- 
ject without making mention of both theſe ſymptoms frequently, the one 
expreſsly, and the other obſcurely. And the ſame — of courſe happen 
in other diſorders of the thorax, to be treated of hereaft&. You will there- 
fore look for, in other places, what may ſeem to be omitted here. 

Neither, indeed, are there a great number of obſervations, if thoſe which 
are given in this ſecond ſection of the Sepulchretum, of ſuffocation, and in 


the following ſection, of coughs, are compar'd with thoſe contain'd in the 


foregoing ſection (a); for you will find that many are intentionally repeated, 
and ſome through careleſſneſs. So that obſervation, which had been given 
under number twenty-one, is given over again, ſoon after, under number 
twenty- nine: and that which Bonetus himſelf had deſcrib'd under number 
fifteen (5), is read again, in like manner, under number three, in the addi- 
tamenta. And in the next ſection, number three, and the fourth article 
under number eighteen, are the ſame ; number twelve and fifteen ; the ar- 


_ ticles one and ſeven, under number ſeventeen ; the third under eighteen, and 


the ſecond under nineteen; number thirty, and article fix, under thirty-ſeven; 
thirty- one, and eight, under eighteen; and, what would be ſcarce credible 
to any one, the two articles four and five, which lie immediately together, 
under number twenty. . 
2. But, as ſuffocation happens, not only from internal cauſes, but alſo 
om external, and adventitious ones, which I have not hitherto touch'd 
upon, I ſhall. begin with this kind: and in the firſt place, according to my 
cuſtom, I ſhall give you ſome obſervations of Valſalva's; to which, after a 
few of my own, ſuch as they are, I will alſo ſubjoin ſome experiments made 
by bim and by me. And then, paſſing over from this ſpecies to the other, 
which ariſes from internal cauſes, if I have any obſervations to communicate, 
I will firſt give you thoſe that relate to ſuffocation, and afterwards thoſe alia 
which relate particularly to coughs. 18 bath 2 
3- A woman, of one-and-twenty years of age,' was publicly executed at 
the gallows. The carcaſe about the back, loins, and buttocks, had the ſkin 
in ſome places reddiſh, and in others livid. The mouth was diſtorted, the 


(a) 1.1. 1. | (5) $ 1. 
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eyes half-· open, and the face altogether livid ; but this was preſently chang'd 
into a pale colour, from opening the external jugular veins. For the blood 
had almoſt preſerv'd its natural fluidity. The cheſt being open'd, it was ne- 
ceſſary to looſen the lungs from the pleura, to which they adher'd in many 
places, on both ſides; and the lower edge of the right lobe adher'd to the 
diaphragm alſo. The ſurface of the lungs that was turn'd to the back, 
ſeem'd to have been affected with a flight inflammation. | 

4. That the lividneſs of the face was owing to the ſtagnation of the blood. 
in its veins, is confirm'd by the ſection of the jugular veins,” which alſo 
ſhew'd, that the natural fluidity of the blood was preſerv'd. And this being, 
ſuppos'd, whatever was obſerv'd by Valſalva, both in the poſterior parts of 
the body, and in the poſterior parts of the lungs, is eaſily underſtood to have 
happen'd, from the time that the carcaſe being taken down from the gallows, 
was laid in a ſupine poſture. 

5. A highway man, not more than two years older than that woman, was 
executed in the ſame public manner. In the carcaſe, that was given for 
public diſſection, the face, in which the eyes were half- open, the arms, the 
back, and the buttocks, were in ſome places reddiſh, and in others appear d 
livid. But internally, nothing was ſeen worthy of notice, except that the 
lungs appear'd in a manner red from inflammation. | 

6. But here, although the other appearances muſt be explain'd in the- 
ſame manner, yet that which relates to the lungs, as it was not only ſeen on 
the back part, ſhould ſeem to be accountable for from ſuffocation, if the 
former, and the two following obſervations ſhould admit of it. But the eyes 
being half-open in thoſe two that are ſpoken of, and even in that which will 
be next ſpoken of quite open, do not much help forwards this remark of 
Garmannus (c): That almoſt all, who are deſtroy'd.by a violent death, have 
e their eyes cover'd with their eye-lids.” G FO. DIG, St 

7. The eyes of a man, who was publicly hang'd, were open and turgid, 
and his face a little livid.. In the abdomen, ſome chyliferous veſſels were 
ſeen about the lumbar glands, in which they ſeem'd to terminate. In the 
thorax, the Jungs, which adher'd to the pleura in both their lobes, but eſpe- 
cially in the right, ſo that they could not be ſeparated without great difficulty, 
were ſomewhat red on the poſterior part. There were no polypous con- 
eretions in the heart. In the head, the ſanguiferous veſſels of the dura mater 
were ſomewhat turgid. | | 

8. A ſlender, and middle-ag'd man was hang'd for many and great thefts." 
He had been ſubject at intervals, and eſpecially in walking, to a difficulty 
of breathing, and a troubleſome cough. The abdomen being open'd for 
public demonſtration, ſome lacteal veſſels were ſeen in the meſentery. And 
1n the thorax, the lungs were mark'd with a kind of blackiſh ſpots, yet were 
unconnected with the pleura,. except at the upper part of the right lobe; 
which was indurated to the bigneſs of an apple, and ting'd with a peculiar 
redneſs, juſt as if it had been inflam'd ; for this part was ſtrongly connected 
to the pleura, about the ribs, and oppoſite to the clavicle. In the pericardium 
was ſcarcely half an ounce of ſerum, and in the heart no grumous concretion 
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of blood was found. In the neck, the compreſſion of the halter had broken 
thro the muſcles which connect the os hyoides with the larynx, and the neigh- 
b'ring parts; ſo that this bone was, of courle, ſeparated from the larynx, 
At length we came to the head. And the ſkin which cover'd the cranium 
was turgid with b:ood veſſels, on its internal ſurtace. The brain, as far as 
could be obvious to the judgment of the ſenſes, did not at all differ from 
the natural conſtitution. I he muſcles, and the other parts that lie about 
the eyes, ſeem'd io be in a manner inflam'd, from the ſtagnating blood; and 
the retina was, in both eyes, ſuffus'd with a ſanguineous colour. The mem— 
brana tympani of one ear, with the annex'd little bones, was tinctur'd with 
blood; the tympanum of the other ear was more ſlightly ting'd indeed, yet 
ſhew'd a greater redneſs than uſual. | 

9. The diſorder in the lungs, which was the moſt conſiderable, ought not, 
doubtleſs, to be accounted for from the recent puniſhment, but from ſome 
other cauſe of a more ancient date; and ſeems to be that which had render'd 
the man liable to a difficulty of reſpiration, and a troubleſome cough, eſpe- 
cially when the blood, being excited by walxing, came to. the part where its 
paſſage was obſtructed in that viſcus, through which it mult paſs at that time 
in greater quantity, and with greater velocity: and at the ſame time, the 
blood might eaſily preſs out, from chat vitiated part whereon its impetus 
was made, ſomething into the air-paſſages, which, by its irritativn, would 
give riſe to a cough, | 

But though I would not deny, that the blackiſh kind of ſpots, with which 
the lungs were diſtinguiſh'd, might, poſſibly, with juſtice, be referr'd to 
ſuffocation ; yet I do not, on the other hand, affirm it for certain; and in 
this, and the preceding obſervations, I do not by any means find the ſame 
appearances, which were found by Bartholin in two perſons who died of the 
ſame kind of death, as you will read in this ſecond ſection of the Sepul- 
chretum (4). For he ſaw, in one of theſe ſubjects, the lungs < not onl 
very large, variegated, and blue, with a redneſs interſpers'd like marble,” 
to which we might reſemble thaſe ſpots, but alſo . ſo full of a frothy blood, 
that not only the external veins were tumid on every part of the enve- 
„ loping membrane, but were an obſtruction to him in demonſtrating the 
< Adiſſection of the heart: and in the other, the air pipe of the lungs fill'd 
< with a copious froth.” Littre, alſo, in a woman (e), whom two men had 
ſuffocated, by ſqueezing her neck with their hands, found the lungs ex- 
tremely tenſe, from the included air, and their external membrane univer- 
fally diſtinguiſh'd by a dilatation, and ſwelling, of the ſanguiferous veſſels. 
Pacchioni (F) alſo, & in thoſe who die by the halter,” mentions, that the 
lungs were ſuffus'd with black blood and mucus.” And in regard to 
froth, or foam, it is ſufficient to turn to the aphoriſm of Hippocrates (g), 
eſpecially as it is tranſlated into Latin by Celſus (4), in the laſt and eighth 
chapter of the ſecond book. The words are, Nor does that perſon ever 
return to life, who is taken from the gibbet with a foam at his mouth :” 


. Obſ. 23, & 24: | {f) Oper. Edit. 4. in Prolapſ. Cord. hiſt. 1. 
(e) Hiſt. de V Acad, R. des Sc. A. 1704. (s) 55 Sect. 2. 
Obſ. Anat. 2. (>) De Medic. 
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although I ſhall make ſome remarks upon this aphoriſm below (i), and you 
will alto ſee other things remark'd, in like manner, by the celebrated Lang- 
guthus (k); in whoſe diſſertation you will find, among other things, which 
he ſaw in the diſſection of perſons who had been hang'd J), that the lungs 
were turgid with a great quantity of blood, Why did not Valſalva, then, 
obſerve ſuch things? Was it becauſe he came ſo late to the examination of 
the lungs, as the order of public demonſtration requires? The obſervation 
of Harvey (n), which, as well as the others that are near it, and belong to 
the foregoing ſection, are, to my great ſurprize, omitted in the Sepulchretum, 
may illuſtrate this ſubject in ſome meaſure. His words are, 1 have ſome- 
times, in a human body recently ſtrangl'd, that is, within two hours after 
« hanging, when the cheſt and pericardium were open'd, before the redneſs 
« of the face was gone off, demonſtrated to many witneſſes, that the right 
« auricle of the heart, and the lungs, were very much diſtended, and ſtuff'd 
up with blood, but chiefly the auricle, to the, bigneſs of a large man's fiſt, 
« and ſo very turgid, that you would ſuppoſe it was ready to. burſt. Yet 
« all this quantity of blood on the following day, when the body was quite 
cool had entirely diſappear'd, having flow'd down into other paſlages.” 
That is to ſay, the blood being fluid, as I have already ſaid it has been ob- 
ſerv'd to be in bodies of this kind, eafily flides down to the parts of the 
veſſels that are, from their ſituation, inferior: and, indeed, it is driven 
thither by the fibres being every-where cool'd, and for that reaſon contracted ; 
ſo that the anterior veſſels of the lungs cannot be equally tumid with the 
poſterior veſſels, in bodies which are plac'd in a ſupine poſture. And the 
toam, by the eſcape of the air-bubbles, will ſubſide into a-very ſmall quan- 
tity of moiſture, and, on the body being moy'd, eaſily flow out. 

10. But what ſhall we ſay is the reaſon, why Valſalva remark'd, that the 
blood was fluid, as I have related, and made this obſervation allo. expreſsly, 
belides, that there were no polypous concretions in the heart, nor any gru- 
mous blood found there, when in that very ſection of the Sepulchretum (), 
it is copied from Beſlerus, that in a virgin, * Who died of ſuffocation, the 
% body of the heart was fill'd with a grumous blood, which was common 
ein ſuffocated perſons?” Without doubt, I ſhall ſay, that in this part of 
the epiſtle of Beſlerus, which, in the book of Zacutus, quoted in the ſame - 
place, makes the ſixty- fourth, and not the ſixty- third obſervation; as the 
queſtion is of a virgin, who, after an illneſs of ſix years continuance, was at 
length carried off by the lat of all difeaſes, ſuffocation ; ſo it is very probable 
that Beſlerus intended rather to ſpeak of this kind of ſuffocated perſons, 
than thoſe, who, being in good health, were ſuddenly ftrangPd by external 
force, of which kind theſe in general are, that are propos'd by Valſalva, For 
it is manifeſt, that the diſpoſition, or conſtitution of the viſcera, and of the 
blood alſo, is quite different in the one and the other, no leſs than that thick 
and grumous blood, as it is the more unfit to be carried through the ſmall 
veſſels of the lungs, is ſo much the more apt to ſtagnate therein, and bring 
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on ſuffocation. And I do not doubt, but even they who are ſuffocated with 
a halter, if they happen to have blood very prone to concretion, will not only 
have grumous, but even polypous concretions alſo, in the reſervoirs of blood; 
fuch as, to omit others, I find were drawn out by Coiterus (o), © in the bo- 
« dies of perſons who had been hang'd,” from the ſinuſſes of the dura mater. 
11. Moreover, the ſame fluidity of the blood, which was in thoſe who, 
when in perfect health, were ſtrangl'd, leſſens. my ſurprize, that Valſalva 
found the brain, in the ſame perſons, nothing alter'd from its natural ſtate, 
or at leaſt the veſſels of the dura mater only, ſomething turgid with blood; 
whereas, in the mean while, the internal veſſels ef the ſkin, that covers the 
cranium, and thoſe which lie about the eyes, or are diſpos'd through their 
retiform coat, or through the tympanum of the ears, were ſo turgid, that 
ſome of theſe parts appear'd to be inflam'd, and others, as the membrana 
tympani, and the annex'd little bones, ſeem'd to be even dy*d with blood. 
For the halter being loos'd, and thoſe very large paſſages of the internal ju- 
gular · veins, being ſer at liberty, for the return of the blood, the much 
greater part of this blood, inaſmuch as it was fluid, eaſily flow'd out of the 
finuſfes, and the great veins that open into them; whereas that, which, by 
reaſon of the windings, and narrow paſſages of the more diſtant and ſmaller 
veins, had a leſs ſpeedy return, ſtagnated therein, ſome of them only ex- 
cepted, which, in confequence either of _ more full, or having leſs re- 
nce, had been previoully broken through by the halter, or other exter- 
nal violence ; for Littre, in that woman ſpoken of above (p), found the 
membrana tympani, on one ſide, not only bloody, as Valalva did, but rup- 
tur' d, ſo as to have emitted about half an ounce of blood; although in pro- 
portion to the various degree of ſtrangulation, the violence of the cauſe of 
rupture in the veſſels, may be greater or leſs, as I ſhall ſhew below (); not 
ro mention the different laxity in different perſons, both of the ſmall veins 
and membranes of thoſe parts, and their different diſpoſitions, from whence 
it ſeems to have happen'd at other times, that the famous ana: omiſt, Philip 
Conrade Fabricius (7), in perſons who had been ſtrangl'd with a halter, 
« ſometimes,” but not always, found the anterior lamella“ of the tunica 
cornea of the eye © receding from the internal, or poſterior part; and from 
hence that the excellent Peter Chriſtopher Burgmann (5) ſaw the coats of the 
eyes forming themſelves into two little horns, almoſt like fingers, and coming 
down by degrees, to the very cheeks of one, out of three, who were hang d 
upon a gibbet, which is, indeed, a very rare inſtance; yet you will not ſay 
that it is „without example,” as Garmannus (2) could, perhaps, formerly 
fay, when he produc'd an inſtance, not unlike this, from Kornmannus, mak- 
ing uſe of his own words: a certain chymiſt being hang' d upon the gal- 
&« Jows, had two horns ſprouting from his eyes, of the length and bigneſs of a 
e finger:” and theſe words | have copy'd, that you may not aſk. with Burg- 
'mann, but may know, that they are no other than what Bertramus had be- 
fore us'd, in the writings of Bartholin (2). 


(e) Obſ. anat. (p) n. 9. (2) n. 38. (7) 1. 1. cit. ſupra, ad n. 6, tit. 10. f 10. 
(r) Idæ anatom. Pract. ſect. 4. & 14. 5 | | 
„) Diſſert. epiſtol, de fingulari tunicar, (x) Cent, 2, epiſt. med. 11. 
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12. Finally, this difference, in the neck, is to be accounted for, equally, 
from the different mode of ſtrangulation, and from the different conſtitution 
of the perſons ſtrangl'd; I mean, that in ſome, this or that muſcle is broken 
through, and in others alſo, ſome cartilages of the larynx, in others the up- 

r vertebræ are luxated, or rather broken, and in ſome, nothing of this 
kind is found. Valſalva has mention'd the muſcles being broken through, 
in the laſt hiſtory (x). And in that, which will be immediately ſubjoin'd, 
he has mention'd a cartilage of the larynx being broken, together with theſe 
muſcles. 

13. A hang'd man had the ſternothyroidzi, and hyothyroidzi muſcles 
torn, ſo that only a membranous ſubſtance remain'd in their place, about the 
annular cartilage. And this very cartilage was alſo broken aſunder, In the 
left cavity of ch: thorax, the pleura was, here and there, unequal, with ma- 
ny, and hard, tubercles; ſome of which were equal in ſize to a lentil, ſome 
to a vetch, and others to a bean. | 

14. Theſe tubercles were owing to a diſeaſe, which was eaſily contracted 
by the noiſomeneſs of a dungeon. For I have made a remark, relative to this 
very man, whoſe body I diſſected, together with Valſalva, in the college at 
Bologna, in the year 1703, that he was almoſt a year in priſon, and that, 
beſides theſe tubercles, almoſt of a cartilaginous hardneſs, which beſet, nearly, 
the whole pleura, on that fide ; he had the left lobe of the lungs alſo, in 
ſome places, pretty hard, and in the ſame cavity of the thorax, a ſmall quan- 
tity of reddiſh humour. And from what cauſe it happens, that ſcarcely any 
of thoſe who are long detain'd in a priſon, ever come out healthy from thenee, 
the Sepulchretum itſelf (y) takes notice, that is to ſay, from the conſtant bad 
air, and often, even the proviſion, continual grief, and an inactive life, which 
although it renders ſome of them fat, yet I cannot approve of the uſe of - 
ſuch fat, but of that which is prepar'd from a man, who is accidentally kill'd, 
when in good health. | 

But to return to what relates to the violent leſion of the parts, which are i 
the neck; that was the greateſt, as far as relates to the cartilages, which tile 
celebrated profeſſor Weiſſius (z), found in a ſoldier, who had been hang'd. 
For the annular cartilage was broken aſunder, into many pieces, and the 
<« inferior part of the trachea entirely torn away from the larynx;” ſo that 
blood, and this in a conſiderable quantity too, flow'd out both by the no. 
trils and the mouth, and deſcended into the bronchia. And that the carti- 
lages are not only broken ſometimes, but ſometimes alſo, even ſome of the 
vertebræ, Columbus (a) may ſeem to have hinted, when he denies that the 
head is luxated in hang'd-perſons, according to the obſervations he had made 
<« frequently, at Padua, at Piſa, and at Rome” and he even affirms, that 
ſo great is the ſtrength of this ligament, to prevent luxation, ** that the ſe- 
e cond vertebra may be more ealily broken, than luxated ; and not the ſe- 
e cond only, but the firſt alſo,” 11 we acknowlege that this may be ſo, we 
ſhall.then confeſs that the Latins ſpoke properly, when they call'd this kind 
of puniſhment, which we now ſpeak of, cervices frangere, or, to break the 


(x) n. 8. (2) Commerc, Litter. A. 1745. Hebd. 24. 
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neck, as you have it in Cicero (5). But if we do not allow of it, we ſhall 
then ſuppoſe, that they ſpoke with greater juſtneſs, and propriety, when they 
ſaid, /aqueo gulam fraiger?, or, to break the gullet with a halter, as you 
find it literally expreſs'd in Salluſt (c), fo we do but take it for granted, that 
they meant the throat, when they ſpoke of the gullet. For that the larynx 
is ſometimes broken, from that caule, I have ſeen, together with Valſalva, 
but have never ſeen the vertebræ broken, nor yet even luxated. But when 
I fay this, I do not ſay it by way of pronouncing any thing, in regard to the 
diſſenſion, which I obſerve amongſt very experienc'd men. For ſome, as 
you will even read in the writings of Palfin (4), ſay, that they had found, in 
almoſt all the perſons, who had been executed in this manner, that the firſt 
vertebra of the neck was entirely ſeparated from the ſecond. On the con- 
trary, others deny what Columbus had denied of theſe vertebræ, and not 
only of theſe, but even of all the remaining, vertebrz. Yet am I not igno- 
rant, that it is written by Panarolus, for example's fake; for I will uſe the 
obſervation which you have in the Sepulchretum (e); that he, by diſſection, 
had found the ſecond vertebra of the neck luxated. But, at the ſame time, 
am not ignorant, that he found this in the diſſection of a perſon who had 
fall'n from a tree, fo that the vertebra might have been luxated, and broken, 
at the ſame time (7) For theſe reaſons, then, till I have an opportunity of 
again enquiring more diligently into theſe things, I ſhall be not a little cha- 
grin'd, that it did not come into my mind to do it formerly, when I had op- 
portunities at Bologna; which I neglected to do, partly becauſe there was leſs 
diſpute, at that time, about theſe things, and alſo, becauſe bodies of this 
kind are generally thoſe of -men in good health (criminals being there de- 
tain'd but a little time in priſon) and thereby give fo great an opportunity of 
enquiring what is natural, which took up ſo much of my time, that ſcarcely 
any remain'd, even for a ſlight enquiry, into the peculiar effects of ſtrangu- 
lation. Wherefore, of what I then noted down in papers, nothing relates to 
the preſent queſtion, except ſome few things, which | ſhall immediately ſub- 
Join. | 
15. A young man of four and twenty years of age, having been publicly 
hang'd, his body was given to the anatomical theatre at Bologna, for public 
demonſtration, in the year 1705. The ſcrotum ſeem'd to be bruis'd, as it 
were, and was of a reddiſh colour. The larynx was quite whole; nor were 
the muſcles about it broken through, but even little, or not all injur'd: nor 
was there any thing elſe to be met with, in the diſſection of the neck, which 
ſeem'd preternatural. The ſmalleſt blood-veſſels appear'd in great quantity, 
and with great elegance, eſpecially in the head; as if they had been fill'd by 
injection. Yet], nevertheleſs, found no injury within the cranium : nor did I 
wonder that the ſinuſſes of the dura mater were empty, as I had obſerv'd, 
that a great quantity of blood had before flow'd out from the jugular veins, 
which had been cut off with the head. 
16. Is the larynx of young perſons, by giving way to the halter, leſs liable 
to rupture? Valſalva, as you have ſeen, has, certainly, not mention'd its 
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being broken in young perſons, nor do remember to have ſeen it (g). The 
appearance of a bruiſe, and extravaſation in the ſcrotum, was owing to the 
quantity of blood, flowing down from the ſuſpended body, into the veſſels, 
that were the leaſt comprets'd. Thus out ct. the two, I ſha'l ſpeak of next, 
you will ſee, that not only the ſcrotum of one was affected, in the ſame 
manner, but the penis was moreover tenſe allo. 6] 

17. Two thieves, a middle-ag'd man, and a young man, were executed in 
the ſame manner, in the year 1706. The body of each of them, being taken 
down from the gallows, ſooner than uſual, that is, within four hours after 
being dead, and being brought to a place convenient for diſſection imme- 
diately, was ſtill warm on the external parts, though the ſeaſon was extremely 
cold. When the body of the firſt was open'd, and the trunk of the great ar- 
tery cut into longitudinally, under the emulgents; it was obſerv'd, that fluid 
blood flow'd out both from the upper; and lower, part of the trunk, and that 
not in ſmall quantity : and the concomitant trunk of the vena cava was ex- 
tremely diſtended with blood. Before we ſaw theſe things, it had been ob- 
ſerv'd, that the inteſtine ileum was, for ſome conſiderable tract, of a kind 
of livid redneſs, and that, in this place, it contain'd round worms. 

18. I was not willing to pals by this laſt circumſtance, becauſe even in ſuf- 
focated dogs, I have alſo obſery'd, that the inteſtines were affected with a 
kind of inflammation, in that place where the worms form'd a nidus for them- | 
ſelves; ſo that the phlogiſtic colour, join'd with ſome protuberance of the in- 
teſtines, pointed out to me their ſituation. But this man had certainly com- 
plain'd of no inconvenience of his inteſtines ; fo that ſome motion, or agita- 
tion of the worms, which had follow'd his death, ſeems to have excited the 
courſe. of the blood, which was fluid, that way. From whence it follows, 
that when, in the opening of bodies, we ſee any part of the inteſtines ting'd 
with a colour of that kind, we muſt not immediately have recourſe to inflam- 
mation, or gangrene, and pronounce that it had been affected with theſe diſ- 
orders, in the living body: except either the ſymptoms which had preceded 
death, or the appearances that accompany this colour, in the dead 5 
jointly demonſtrate it to us; ſince this colour may be brought on, even after 
death ſometimes, eſpecially when the blood is diſſolv'd, and fluid. 

19. But the carcaſe of the young man, beſides the ſcrotum being affected 
with a kind of ecchymoſis, as it were, had alſo the penis ſtill tenſe. Being 
diſſected about ſix hours after death, it was quite warm internally; and even 
ſeven hours after, ſtill retain'd ſome warmth externally. The blood was fluid. 
The remaining circumſtances, which I have minuted down, in relation to 
this body, and that above ſpoken of, do not all relate to the preſent queſtion, 
and ſome of them are taken notice of in other places ; as, for inſtance, that 
the arch of the colon, which generally lies under the ſtomach, and which 
was itſelf alſo, in this young man, plac'd much lower than uſual, was fituated 
below the navel ; but above all, what relates to the lacteal veſſels being full 
of chyle, almoſt half-concreted, and for that reaſon ſtagnating more, and 
diſtinguiſh'd with frequent valves, in the appearance of little knots : for you 
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have the other circumſtances deſcrib'd in the fiftieth animadverſion of the ſe- 
cond of the Adverſaria, from this very young man. ö 
20. You know very well, how Ruyich (+) explains the erection of the 

penis in dead bodies, when, in the ſummer time, they are diſpos'd to putre- 
tation. But the carcaſe of this young man was, at that time, very far from 
putrefaction, nor were the other parts ot it inflated; and the ſeaſon, as [ 
have already ſaid, was extremely cold. Paulus Zacchias (:), obſerving in his 
writings, that the ſame thing had been found in other hang'd perſons as in 
this young man, aſſigns a reaſon for it, which is very ſuitable to the time 


wherein he wrote. But Lanciſi (&), being about to aſſign the cauſe of the 


ſame circumſtance, in him whom a convulſion of the whole body had carried 
off, after a previous ſuffocative aſthma, affirms at the ſame time (/), * that 
« a continu'd erection of the penis, after death, was generally met with in 
ſtrangulated men,” and ſays, that it ariſes from the fibres being convuls'd, 
and intercepting the return of the blood through the veins of the part. And 
if you ſhould be willing to follow this opinion, inaſmuch as you readily al- 
low of convulſions in ſtrangl'd perſons. even from that diſtortion of the 
mouth, which I obſerv'd above (n), together with Valſalva; add alſo, that 
a quantity of blood eaſily flow d downwards, in the ſuſpended ſtate of body, 
and that in ſo much the greater proportion, as, in the laſt pulſations of the 
heart, ſo much a greater quantity is diſpatch'd into the lower arteries, ſince, 


by reaſon of the conſtriction from the halter, the leſs can be ſent upwards to 


the ſuperior. From which cauſe, that was eaſily to be accounted for alſo, 
which Columbus (a), in a woman who had been hang'd, accounted for from 


the menſtrua being at hand, to wit, that the veins going to the vagina were 


« very large and very black;“ and from this cauſe alſo, what I have ſeen 
in a man, who had hang'd himſelf in priſon. For as the whole body was 
ſuffus'd with a livid redneſs, the internal ſurface of the urethra was much 
more ſo, and far beyond its uſual appearance: but I ſcarcely examin'd any 
other part. in that fœtid body, being taken up with the public demonſtrations 
ofthe year 1718, and much indiſpos'd in my health. Yet I extremely well 
remember, that from the very ſame -cauſe, Valſalva did, in like manner, de- 
duce this circumſtance, that when both the carotid arteries were tied up in 
living dogs, there was a tenſion in the penis. 

And Jam glad that I happen to remember this narration of Valſalva's, 
ſince I find it is accidentally omitted in the papers, where he minuted down 
the other circumſtances, that took place upon the conſtriction of the arteries 
in the neck. But it ſeems to me, that J have, at preſent, ſo convenient an 
occaſion of communicating the experiments of Vallalya, relative to this 
ſubject, which, in the Epiſtolz Anatomicz(s), I promis'd to ſet forth at ſome 
other time, with preciſion and order, nor omit the experiment of Galen re- 
lating to the ſame queſtion, that unleſs I make uſe of it, I fear I ſhall ſcarcely 
find an equal opportunity of diſcharging my promiſe. For they ſo far relate 
to the ſubject in hand, that they help us to form a judgment in regard to 


— 


(5) The. Some, 10. n. 95. (1) * in Schol. n. 8. 
) Quzſt. Med. Legal. I. 5. tit. 2. qu. 11. m) N. z. 
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thoſe cauſes that are generally aſſign'd for the death of ſuch as are publicly 
hang'd. But as theſe experiments have ſucceeded differently with different 
men, even from the moſt ancient times, we muſt begin very far back, and 
from the deſire we have of finding out the truth, we muſt well conſider, and 
compare one with another, the ancient and modern experiments. 

21. The firſt of all who mention'd the experiment of tying up both the 
carotid-arteries, ſeems to many to have been Ariſtotle, that is to lay, to Co- 
lumbus (p), to Salius (q), to Sanctorius (7), and to others. But to me, if 
I am allow'd to diſſent, with ſubmiſſion, from ſuch very learn'd men, Ariſtotle 
does not ſeem to have mention'd the experiment of tying up the carotid ar- 
teries, but quite another thing, that is, the experiment of tying up both the 
internal jugular veins, Nor is my opinion ſhaken by that paſſage (5), which 
alone I ſee is pointed out by them, and by Cæſalpinus (7), where Ariſtotle 
coming more cloſely to the point, ſays, that “ they who have the veins in 
« their neck conſtricted, become inſenſible:“ nor does it eſcape me, that 
the ancients, by the. term veins, did frequently alſo intend the arteries. But 
J pay. regard to that other paſſage (u), where, after he has diſtinguiſh'd the 
greater vein, or- the cava, from the aorta, and undertaken the deſcription of 
the ſuperior cava, and come on to the jugulars, theſe, ſays he, when they 
« enter the neck, dividing into two branches, go towards the artery of the 
* lungs; and theſe veins being at. any time conſtricted from without, the 
« perſons fall down bereav'd of their ſenſes having their eye-lids clos'd ; 
e and being thus ſtretch'd out, and embracing the artery, they are continu'd 
<«. to that ſpace, on the ſide of the ears, where the jaw-bones are join'd with 
« the fauces.” I do not here, with Riolanus (x), who otherwife underſtands - 
the jugular veins with me, confirm my opinion from this circumſtance, that 
they are ſaid-to. receive betwixt them, or embrace, the artery; for it is not 
the carotid artery, and much leſs, as Niphus (Y) explains it, the aorta, but 
« the artery of the lungs,” as Ariſtotle juſt now call'd it, that is the aſpera 
arteria, near to which they are ſaid to aſcend in the lower part of the neck, 
and bending themſelves, moreover, this way and that, are ſaid to receſverir 
between themſelves. For that the jugular veins, and not the carotid arteries, 
are here deſcrib'd, is manifeſt, not only from the deſcription of the ſuperior 
cava, that he. had undertaken, as I before aſſerted, but alſo from this cir- 
cumſtance, that when he has finiſh'd that deſcription, he immediately goes 
on to ſpeak of the part of the aorta correſponding to it, in this manner (2): 
« The leſſer vein alſo, which I have ſaid is nam'd aorta, is diſpers'd in the 
« ſame manner, in branches, and theſe follow the branches of the greater 
« vein.” And that Ariſtotle ſpoke of the internal, not of the external ju- 
gulars, their aſcent near to the aſpera arteria, ſufficiently proves; which. I 
mention, leſt you. ſhould, perhaps, imagine, that this expreſſion, being - 
« conſtricted from without,” relates to the external jugulars. : 


(2) De Re Anat. I. 14. () L. 2. Med. Quæſt. 15. 

() De Affect Partie. c. 2. (% Hiſt. Animal. I. 3. c. 3. 

(r) Commen. in Art Med. Gal. qu. 35. & (x) Anthropogr. I. 3. c. 9. 
in I. Fen. I. Avic. qu. 108, 6 Expoſ. in hunc loc. 

(-) De Somno, & Vigil. c. 2. (2) Initio c. 4. 
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22, But if you aſk me, by what means this could be done, I ſhall give 
nearly the ſame anſwer that was formerly givin by Caſpar Hoffmane (a): 
& Did Ariſtotle fee any ſuch thing, as Coſtæus, in the ſixth book, and ſixth 
chapter, of his Diſquifitiones Phyſiologice relates,” of circumforaneous moun- 
tebanks, who by means of a ſtring being thrown round the veſſels, and jugular 
veins of a ſhe-goat, which they could relax, or tighten, privately, and ac- 
cording to their pleaſure, ſo as now to force the animal to fall down, deſtitute 
of all jenſe and motion, and preſently to ſuffer it to leap up again, And as 
Ariſtotle has ſpoken expreſsly of men,“ the ſame Hoffman adds, in another 
place (b), that Benedic I. PraF. 34, writes, © that it is cuſtomary in Aſſyria 
eto tie up the veins of the neck, in thoſe young men, whole præputia they 
% want to cut off. For by this means chey loſe all ſenſe and motion.” To 
this we will add the paſſage of Valverdus (c): The carotid arteries, ſays he, 
e being obſtructed, or from any cauſe whatever ſhut up, we immediately 
grow ſtupid, and fall afleep. And this experiment I ſaw made by Co 
* lumbus, at Pita, in the year 1554, on a young man, in a large circle of 
« gentlemen, not with leſs terror to them than laughter to us, who perſuaded 
e them that this was done by the force of incantation.” It ſeems that there 
mult have been an eaſy method of ſhutting up theſe veſſels, which this young 
man would ſuffer by way of ſport, and the by-ſtanders thought to be an in- 
cantation For which reaſon it were to be wiſh'd, that Valverdus, or Co- 
lumbus, had explain'd it. But this the firſt did not do, as Riolanus ob- 
ſerves (d), and Columbus ftill lefs, as when he had the faireſt opportunity, in 
many places, to do it (e), he was not only ſilent upon the ſubject, but attri- 
buted the loſs of the voice, in dogs, entirely to the nerves being tied up wich 
the arteries, which frequently happens, and not to the arteries themſelves 
being tied up. And if Hieronymus Rubeus (F) had read this. paſſage, I do 
not doubt but he would have ſaid, that he was at a loſs what to think of the 
narration of Valverdus, in regard to which, he denied “ it to be probable, 
2 ot the very learn'd anatomiſt Columbus ſhould have incautioully tied up 
the nerves together with the arteries :” although zaw will-think, that Ari- 
ſtotle's book De /omno & vigilia was not attentively read by Rubeus (g), 
whom the words of this author, pointed out by me inthe firſt place( ), ſeem 
to have eſcap'd ; words which are call'd by a certain perſon, as undoubt- 
edly they are, © the very weighty and memorable authority of a philoſopher,” 
when he had read it by chance in Cæſalpinus; yet abus'd theſe very words, 
by contending, that what Steno had taMght, that a muſcular fibre was 
actuated, and put in motion, by the blood,” he had learn'd «+ from Hip- 
e pocrates, and the reſt of the ancients, and alſo from Cæſalpinus himſelf, 
ein the third of the Queſtiones Peripatetice, towards the latter part, where 
e the argument from ligatures is expreſsly -propos'd,” and that paſſage of 
Ariſtotle, which we have ſpoken of, “ is related.” What? if he had read 
that other paſſage, in which the men are ſaid © to fall down,” or thoſe things 


(a) Comment. in c. 10. 1. 8. Gal. de Ul. (4) C. . cit. ad n. 21, 


Part (e) L. ibid. cit. & I. 7. 
(5) De Thorace, 1. 2. c. 29. Cf) Annot, in Celf. I. 4. c. 1. 
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which were ſaid juſt now of other men, and of the ſhe- goats of mounte- 
banks. But all theſe things, though they were evidently true, and were 
what Cæſalpinus touch'd upon, in that laſt queſtion of the fifth book, which 
ſhould have been added, did not, however, bring on this concluſion, that 
we ſhould ſuppoſe, when the arteries were tied up which went to the muſcles, 
that the motion of theſe muſcles was, in conſequence, immediately ſuſpended, 
eſpecially as Galen (i) ſays, ** That the obſtruction of an artery by a liga- 
« ture, is the cauſe of no preſent injury to the part whereto it goes;” but 
only tended to prove this propoſition, that when the veſſels in the neck were 
conſtricted, the fluid did no longer flow into the brain and nerves, which 
was neceſſary to their functions. Nor would the paſſage of Hippocrates (&) 
convey any other ſignification; I mean, * that the obſtructions of the veins 
« cauſe any one to be ſeiz'd with a ſudden privation of voice;“ if others 
like Hoffman (1), whom we have already commended, could ſuppoſe, that 
this interception of the veins of Hippocrates “ was the ſame with the in- 
<« terception of the veins, in the neck,” of Ariſtotle, But whereas Galen (m 
ſays, that Hippocrates calls repletions, which ariſe from fulneſs, inter- 
« ceptions of the veins ;” and Hippocrates himſelf, when he explains theſe 
interceptions, which “ happen to a healthy perſon, without any manifeſt 
* cauſe,” mentions the heart, indeed, or the liver, but not a word of the 
brain; I, for theſe reaſons, dare not venture to ſay, that this experiment we 
ſpeak of was known to Hippocrates, as if he had alluded to it, and choſe 
rather to begin with Ariſtotle, And I hope you will not be diſpleas'd, that 
I ſhould prove the experiment mention'd by him, not to relate to the arteries, 
but to the veins of the neck. For you will ſee afterwards alſo, in regard 
to this experiment, of how much conſequence it has been to diſcourſe of it 
here, | 

23. As to that experiment, however, which relates to the arteries of the 
neck, it evidently appears from Ruffus Epheſius (n), that this was known 
alſo to the ancients, as he ſays, that the ancients had nam'd the arteries 
* which go to the neck, the carotids, or ſomniferous arteries, becauſe when 
<« they were compreſs'd, they affected the man with ſleepineſs, and took away 
ce the voice.” He then ſubjoins this, which led Danicl Le Clerc, otherwiſe 
a very learn'd man, into an error: © But in our age, it is found that this is 
« an affection of the {ſenſitive nerves, which lie near to the arteries, and not 
<« of the arteries themſelves.” Hence learn, ſays Le Clerc (o), “that the 
% nerves, which are ſince calPd recurrent nerves, were then lately found 
« out;” and conſequently, ſays he, in another place(p), * it is to be obſery'd, 
e that Galen attributes to himſelf the diſcovery of theſe nerves; although 
« Ruffus Epheſius, who liv'd before his time, had already made mention of 
« them.” For Le Clerc did not attend to this circumſtance, that c the 
trunks of the par vagum, from whence theſe little branches ariſe below, are 
nearer to thoſe arteries, than the recurrents, Ruffus certainly meant to ſpeak 


(:) De Pulf. Uſa, c. 2. (%) De corp. hum. part. appell. I. 1, c. 34: 
(4) De Vit. rat. in Acut. n. 37. () Hiſt. dela Medec. 3. part, I. 2. ch. 3. 
(1) Comment in c. 12 l. 16. de Uſ. Part. L. 3+ ch. 7. 

(-:) Comment, 4. 1a cit. Hippocr. J. n. 23. 
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of theſe trunks, which he certainly does not ſay were found out in his age; 
but he ſays it was found out in his age, that from the compreſſion of theſe 
nerves (which may be eaſily tied up with the arteries) thoſe affections were 
brought on, which had been before attributed to the compreſſion of the ar- 
teries. | 

And to this queſtion relate many paſſages in Galen, but eſpecially theſe ;* 
which I am ſurpris'd that Le Clerc ſhould have overlook'd. He ſays (), 
« ] was accuſtom'd to call thoſe nerves, which I found out myſelf, the vocal 
<«< nerves: for my preceptors knew only thoſe which lie near the arteries. — 
« And the muſcles of the throat are injur'd in the ſame manner, whether 
c theſe recurrent nerves, or thoſe which lie near the arteries, are hurt:“ that 
is to ſay, as he ſaid a little before, © either incis'd or compreſs'd with a 

| ©: halter.” And in another place (r), in like manner, when he had men- 
tion'd * the nerves that are annex'd to, and aſſociated with, the carotid ar- 
« teries,” and in conſequence of experiments, he had admoniſh'd, © that 
the animal was immediately render'd mute,” from the conſtriction of 
thoſe nerves, and not from the conſtriction of the arteries, he at length ſays 
theſe things: · But the greater part both of phyſicians and philoſophers tied 
% up the nerves alſo, in their ligatures, together with the arteries ; and as 
« they ſaw that the animal immediately loſt its voice from thence, the 
« ſuppos'd that this injury was to be aſcrib'd to the arteries; and call'd it 
&« ſleep, though not with propriety, unleſs they would have ſilence be calld 
« ſleep;” for beſides the vocal faculty, as he had ſaid above, no other 
function contracts any injury, neither at that inſtant, nor after ſome little 
<« time, not even if the nerves annex'd to the arteries are cut through.“ 

But you, in the mean while, plainly ſee, in what circumſtance he differs 
from Ruffus, and from thoſe phyſicians and philoſophers who hv'd in his 
age. You fee, in like manner, how far he agrees, or diſagrees, with thoſe 
who have repeated the experiment afterwards, the obſervations of. whom, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Valſalva, need not to be repeated here; as I have 
related them at large in a former work (5s), either as far as relates to the 
nerves, which lie near to the carotids, being tied up without the arteries, or 
cut aſunder; or as far as relates to the ſame nerves, being tied up, together 
with theſe arteries (2). Nor ſhould we wonder greatly, becauſe, ſince thoſe 
-obſervations were publiſh'd, it happen'd to the celebrated Abraham Enſius (), 
that in a very young whelp he ſaw, upon the tying of theſe nerves, © all 
« ſenſe loſt in a moment ;”* ſince it has happen'd to others ſometimes, what- 
ever might be the cauſe of it, that the experiment had the ſame conſequences, 

and even as I have related in that anatomical epiſtle (x), that death has im- 
% mediately taken place thereupon : but that which much more frequently hap- 
\ pens, and indeed that which almoſt always is obſerv'd, it becomes us parti- 
uy to take notice of. And indeed, when Joſeph Henry Brunnerus (y), 
ho was. worthy of his illuſtrious grandfather, repeated theſe experiments 


(3) De loc. af. I. 1. c. 6. () Dif, de Cauſſa victs cord. altera produc. 
) De Hippocr. & Plat. Decr. I. 2. c. 6. n. 
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not long ago on a dog, and on rabbits, he never obſerv'd any thing of that 
kind, but rather the contrary ; which I would have you compare with the 
obſervations of the greater part of thoſe who have made the experiments, and in 
particular with the obſervations of Valſalva, and with the remarks I have made 
upon them, either when I have admoniſh'd, that the ligatures with which the 
nerves are conſtricted do not all produce the ſame effect, or when I have ob- 
ſerv'd that the animal which had theſe nerves cut aſunder, had liv'd longer than 
that whoſe nerves were tied. I alſo had demonſtrated this, that they were every 
now and then deceiv'd, who ſuppoſe the par vagum, in brute animals, to 
deſcend through the neck, disjoin'd from the intercoſtals, as in men, ſo that 
the one may be tied up, or cut aſunder, without the other: and if I may 
be allow'd to ſpeak the truth, the greater part of thoſe who have ſince that, 
either explain'd, or taken notice of experiments, and diſquiſitions of this 
kind, do not ſeem to have been very mindful-of this admonition. 

But let us diſmiſs theſe things. For it is enough at preſent, if, not un- 
mindful of my deſign, I conſider the experiments of Galen, and others, 
which relate to the ſanguiferous veſſels in the neck being tied up, with- 
out the nerves. And I mention Galen, as uſual, becauſe if any perſons be- 
fore him did tie up- the veſſels without any nerves, though the error may be 
now diſcover'd, theſe obſervations have not reach'd me. 

24. Galen then, after having written what we juſt now related, in regard 
to the nerves, has in like manner told us, at the fame time (z), what he had 
obſerv'd, when the arteries were tied up ſeparately, or the veins which run 
betwixt the heart and the brain; that is to ſay, the carotids, and internal 
jugulars. And when the arteries were tied, “ that the animal neither became 
« mute, nor ſleepy, which moſt of thoſe ſince Hippocrates, who were but 
« little ſkill'd in diſſection, have teſtified :** but when the veins were tied up, 
« that no function was, to appearance, loſt:“ and he concludes in ſuch a 
manner, as to ſay, that the animal was not lull'd to ſleep, when the nerves - 
« were even cut, and ſtill leſs when the arteries were;” (the flux of blood, 
however, being entirely prevented) “ but if the nerves are injur'd, that he 
« then is dumb; if the arteries are hurt, that this by no means happens 
« and if the veins, ſtill leſs.” 

Moreover, he affirms, in another place (a), „that he had often made the 
4 experiment” of tying up the carotid arteries, © and that the animal had 
« ſuffer'd nothing from it, neither immediately, nor afterwards, and that he 
« had even watch'd the creature the whole day; and at the middle of the 
night, had at length kill'd it; as he judg'd, that ſo long an experiment 
was no more to be depended upon: for that in ſo great a ſpace of time, in 
which the cords were ty'd round the arteries, ſome of the principal parts 
might be injur'd by conſent. 

Finally, in another place (5), after aſſerting, © that in this manner, the 
« animal continu'd a whole day without injury,” as he had often experienc'd, 
he added this one obſervation, that having compell'd him to run, “ he had 
* ſeen him run very well for ſome time, but after that very languidly, and 
at length not able to run at all:“ moreover, having again forc'd him, 
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« that he did not continue his race fo long as before, but was inſtantly dif. 
« abled.” And this is the ſum of thoſe things, which Galen ſays he had 
obſerv'd on the tying up of the carotid arteries, as they appear'd to me, 
upon turning to thoſe three paſſages, that I have pointed out in the bottom 
of the pages; for as to the book, that is the eighth, De Adminiſtratione, 
which I ſee is referr'd to upon this queſtion, by learned men, I could never 
yet find any thing in it, that relates thereto. | 

Galen had many who agreed with him, and among theſe, of thoſe who 
repeated the experiments, Columbus, as may be gather'd from what has 
been ſaid above (c), and Sanctorius (4), who ſays, © I ſaw a dog which had 
« his carotid arteries tied, able to move himſelf, and preſerve his ſenſes, for 
<« the ſpace of an hour: yet after many hours, it is not to be doubted, but 
« by reaſon of the wonderful conſent betwixt the heart and the brain, he 
“ muſt at length die:“ and left you ſhould certainly believe, that after the 
ſpace of an hour, the dog had entirely loſt all ſenſe and motion; you will per- 
haps ſee the reaſon, why he wrote thus, from another paſſage of the ſame 
Sanctorius (e), where he ſays, © I ſaw a dog whoſe carotid arteries were tied, 
« and after that cut entirely aſunder: for tome ſpace of time he could till 
„ move, and then, by reaſon of the great loſs of arterial blood, he died :” 
and if you believe this to be the ſame dog, you plainly ſee why he did no 
longer retain his ſenſe and motion: but if you ſuppole it to be another, you 
then perceive that the experiment anſwer'd twice, according to Galen. And 
amongſt thoſe who have written in our age, the excellent Archiater Van 
Swieten (F) ſays, „I tied up both the carotid arteries of a dog, nor could 
] obſerve, that he ſuffer'd any injury from thence: for I found this ani- 
* mal, eight days after, briſk and ſprightly.” And the celebrated Emet- 
tus (g) writes, that a dog, on whom he had perform'd a like operation, and 
had even tied up the jugular veins, at the fame time, which Van Swieten 
had not done in his dog, except he did it after thoſe eight days, had alſo en- 
Joy'd © the moſt perfect health and vivacity for ſome weeks.” Yet he adds (%), 
that on repeating the experiment often, though none of them was ſeiz'd 
with an apoplexy, nor any of the dogs died, it happen'd, “ ſometimes, that 
& for the ſpace of two hours, the animals ſeem'd ſleepy.” But you will ſee in 
Dionis (7) that the dog in whom he tied up both the carotids, was ſleepy 
for a much longer ſpace, even for ſome days after the conſtriction; notwith- 
ſtanding that, after theſe days, he recover'd his former vigour, and his ala- 
crity to action. And you may alſo join the obſervations of theſe perſons 
with thoſe of Galen, it you except, in ſome meaſure, the two laſt. 

But on the other hand, the greater part have by no means follow'd Galen, 
as Avicenna, for inſtance, who, as you have it in Salius (&), ſays, that “ the 
e apoplectic veins” (for thus the Arabians call'd the carotids) “ being tied 
« up, ſenſe and motion is inſtantly loſt:“ and with him Carolus Stephanus 
ſeems to have agreed in opinion (/); and, among the more modern, Baglivi, 


(c) n. 22. (hb) not. a ad n. 33. 
(4) quæſt. 35. cit. ſupra, ad n. 21. (i) L'Anat. de 'Homme Ed. 5. Demonſt. 7. 
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in that paſſage, which I have quoted in a former work (π . And among 
thoſe who have made the experiment, I ſce that Drelincurt is commended (u), 
whoſe experiment, though only ſingle, and continu'd but for a little time, 
nevertheleſs ſufficiently. contradicts that of Galen It runs thus: The caro- 
« tid arteries being tied, but not yet quite obſtructed, and the head of the maſ- 
e tiff hanging over the edge of the table, he was oppreſs'd with a veternus 
« or lethargy ; but when his head was rais'd, and the left carotid open'd, he 
« was rous'd, and ſhook himſelf.“ Nor mult it be entirely paſs'd over in 
ſilence, that the very experienc'd man L*Amur (o), although he was not in 
particular upon this enquiry, and ſaw it only for a very ſhort time; having 
tied up the trunks of the ſame arteries, in a ſtrong dog, the animal immedi- 
ately tell into a ſleep. 

25. Amongſt experiments that differ ſo much from each other, take what 
Valialva, who made it his buſineſs to conſider this one thing only, and to 
aſcertain the event, did not make once, but three times; nor for a ſhort 
ſpace of time only, but for a much longer than any other perſon, as far 
as I know, had done, making obſervations not only in living dogs, but, af- 
ter that, in dead animals alſo, which I have never read of being done by 
any one who had undertaken this experiment alone: for Drelincurt (p) had 
made the experiment ſo many times together, on the ſame maſtiff, that the 
few things he deſcrib'd from the dead animal, ſeem to belong more to ano- 
ther place than to this. 

Valſalva, therefore, having tied up both the carotid arteries of a dog, in 
the lower part of the neck; he receiv'd no detriment as to the motion of his 
limbs, yet his head remain'd hanging down, and ſeem'd to be, in a manner, 
dull and ſtupid. But on the following night, a great quantity of ſaliva being 
diſcharg'd from his mouth, in the morning that dullneſs and ſtupidity were 
ſhaken off, and the dog ſeem'd to have a cheerful aſpect, and ate with greedi- 
neſs what was offer'd him, notwithſtanding he had ſome difficulty in ſwallow- 
ing. In this manner he liv'd tolerably well, for five days, moving all the 
parts of his body with eaſe, and according to his occaſions, and walking up 
and down the houſe. In the mean while, however, the lips and the head, 
and the interior parts of the neck, began to ſwell: and notwithſtanding he 
ſtill diſcharg'd a great quantity of ſerum from his mouth, yet the tumour ſtill 
more and more encreaſing continually, and his ſtrength by degrees failing 
him, he died on the ſixth day. 4 | 

In diſſecting the neck, it appear'd that ſome of the lacerated parts had be- 
gun to be attack'd with a gangrene : and that there was not the leaſt paſſage, 
tor any thing to flow, through the conſtricted arteries. The internal jugular 
veins contain'd a little grumous blood only, whereas the other veins, what- 
ever they were, that go through the head, on the outſide of the cranium, 
were tumid with a large quantity of blood. But there was a little only in the 
veſſels of the brain, which, in other reſpects, had a very natural appearance. 
In the right ventricle of the heart, was the beginning of a polypous concre- 
tion, Finally, the tumour that occupy'd all the external parts of the neck, 
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and head, was made up of ſtagnant ſerum, which, in its colour, and con- 
ſiſtence, reſembl'd a jelly. ; | 

Valſalva having, by letters, inform'd Malpighi of theſe things, which he 
had lately obſerv'd; Malpighi return'd thanks, by letter, a little after he 

came to Rome: this letter bore date the tweltth of December, in the year 
1691, and he, at the ſame time, exhorted him to repeat the experiment again, 
and not once only, but frequently, that he might ſee, whether that kind of 
jelly always occurr'd, and the other things anſwer'd in the ſame manner. 

26. He therefore tied up the ſame arteries in another dog: and ſaw the 
fame drooping poſture of the head, on the firſt days: his neck alſo was ſome- 
thing ſwell'd; he had the ſame greedineſs in taking his food ; and the ſame 
difficulty in ſwallowing: beſides th-ie things, he obſerv'd a manifeſt weakneſs 
of his muſcles. But it often happen'd that blood flow'd from the wound : 
and when this did happen, the dog, on that day, entirely loath'd food, which 
on the day after, when the blood was at reſt, being grown more briſk, he 
very eagerly deſir'd. Many days being pals'd in this manner, and the blood 
having entirely ceas'd flowing, the dog was nearly as well as he had been 
before the arteries were tied; but on the twenty-third day from the opera- 

tion, he was kill'd, and difſeQed, by Valſalva. | | 

One of the carotids, below the ligature, having ſuffer'd a light laceration, 
had pour'd out the blood frequently that way, till a few days before death, 
it was ſufficiently agglutinated. But where the arteries had been compreſs'd 
by the ligature, the parietes were connected together, in both of them, and 
they were harden'd into a ligament, in the ſame manner with the umbilical 
veſſels, ſo as to tranſmit not the leaſt moiſture, -nor the leaſt air (what Van 
Swieten (3), and what Emettus (r) found, you will ſee in their writings). 
And yet none of the arteries, and in particular the vertebral, were become 
in the leaſt wider than uſual. In the brain was nothing worthy of remark, 
except that about the beginning of the ſpinal marrow, a humour was found, 
which was equal, in its weight, to about the third part of an ounce, and 
ſeem'd, in its nature, very much like that humour which is found in the 
cavity of the joints. 8 

27. In a little bitch alſo, whoſe carotid arteries were tied up, he obſcrv'd 
. theſe things. She was much more briſk than the former dogs; but liv'd 
no longer than three days, having an utter averſion to food, and being ex- 
cited by a kind of madneſs, as it were, to bark at every body, Being diſſect- 
ed, nothing occurr'd that was worthy of obſervation : although the carotids, 
in this animal, were likewiſe found to be cloſely tied up. 

28. It is of no ſmall importance in reſpect to Galen, that of the three dogs, 
on which Valſalva repeated his experiment, not ſo much as one of them was 
ſeiz'd with a ſleepineſs, nor loſt the faculty of the voice. For as to his not 
mentioning barking in the two firſt, I would not have you for this reaſon 
fuppoſe, that they did not bark ; ſince you ſee, that he would not have men- 
tion'd it in this little bitch, unleſs to ſignify her being ſtirr'd up with a kind 
of madneſs; and that in the two former he had even taken notice of a little 
difficulty of degluticion, which, as far as I know, had not been obſery'd by 
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any other: an evident proof, that he would not have paſs'd over, by any 
means, ſo conſiderable an effect as the diminution of the voice, which is caly 
to be obſerv'd, by every body, in a dog, not to mention the total abolition 
of it. 
Of thoſe things, however, which he obſerv'd, ſome ſeem to belong chiefly 
to the peculiar diſpoſitions of the ſeveral dogs ; as, for inſtance, that the 
bitch refus'd food, and was in ſome meaſure mad; or that the firſt dog, be- 
ſides the great quantity of fluid diſcharg'd from his mouth, had his head and 
neck ſo much ſwell'd with ſtagnant ſerum ; unleſs you will, perhaps, ſay, 
that before this could have happen'd, the bitch was dead; and in the other 
dog, that the redundancy of ſerum had flow'd out of the wound at the ſe- 
veral times that the wound bled; ſo that the tumour, which began alſo to 
riſe in this dog, of courſe did not increaſe, but rather decreaſe. And, in- 
dced, either ſomething of that kind, or ſome different diſpoſition in the dit- 
ferent veſſels, ſeems to have been the cauſe, that all of them were not af- 
feed with the ſame tumour, if the true cauſe of it be ſuch as was imagin'd 
by Valſalva in the former dog (5). For he ſuppos'd, that the impulſe ot the 
blood through the arteries being taken away, that which was brought by the 
correſponding veins had ſtagnated in them, from whence ſo great a tur- 
geſcency of thoſe veſſels, and, conſequently, the ſeparation of ſerum, and 
itagnation, eſpecially as the ſtrength of the fibres, by reaſon of the influx of 
blood being deficient, was weaken'd, and the blood could not be ſufficiently 
propell'd. But if you object to this theory, that there was no ſerum effus'd 
in the brain, and that neither the veins thereof, nor the ſinuſſes, nor the in- 
ternal jugular veins, had ſwell'd with the ſtagnating blood, all which veſſels 
correſpond to the carotid arteries z only call ro mind the vertebral arteries ; 
for although Valſalva did not perceive them to be at all widen'd (z), yet it 
cannot be denied, that they muſt have receiv'd ſo much the more blood, in 
proportion as the carotids admitted leſs, and carried it to the brain, and into 
the branches of the carotid arteries; and not only into the two poſterior 
branches, which are found to be larger in beaſts than in men, but allo into 
many other leſſer ones, that are neareſt to its ſmall branches, and commu- 
nicate with them, and by this means, in ſome meaſure, have kept up the 
proper circulation in the brain, and conſequently have help'd forwards the 
return of the blood from thence by the veins. | 

29. And this is the very reaſon, though differently explain'd by different 
perſons, why Andreas Veſalius (u) formerly, and Chriſtopher a Vega (x), and 
not only the more modern obſervers, did not think, that the experiment of 
Galen was to be denied, but the conſequence which he deduc'd therefrom. 
And if you enquire of the ſame more modern gentlemen, why Drelincurt (Y). 
when he repeated the ſame experiment, ſaw an apoplexy follow it. or at leaſt 
a lethargy ? perhaps they can no otherwiſe account for this difference, than 
by ſuppoſing a different diſpoſition of the arteries in the different dogs. 
But if you aſk, from what cauſe, then, a ſpeedy death is the conſequence 


(s) Vid. enim infra, n. 32. (x) Vid. apud Caſp. Hofman Comment. in 
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of ſtrangulation? They ſay, that it is the conſequence of a conſtriction on 
the jugular veins, inaſmuch as they do not return the blood that is carried 
into the brain by the vertebral arteries, which cannot be conſtring'd by the 
halter. And leſt you ſhould, perhaps, reply, that the vertebral veins can 
not be conſtring'd by the halter, and that for this reaſon the blood may be 
brought back by them; they obſerve 1n another place, that ſome blood alſo 
is carried to the brain at that time by the carotid arteries ; for that theſe are 
ſufficiently defended from the compreſſion of the halter, by the protuberance 
of the aſpera arteria, whereas the jugular veins © lie almoſt naked under the 
« ſkin.” I confeſs, indeed, that the carotids are more internal than even 
the internal jugular veins are : I] add alſo, that they reſiſt compreſſion more, 
by reaſon of the thickneſs of the coats, and the impetus of the blood, with 
which they are diſtended. Let the internal jugular veins are certainly, alſo, 
ſomewhat defended by the jutting out of the aſpera arteria, and doubtleſs 
cannot be ſaid to lie almoſt naked under the ſkin, though the external Ju- 
gulars undoubtedly do. And it is certainly Proper, in this place, to con- 
fider the internal chiefly, where the queſtion is of bringing back the blood 
from the brain, and not the external. And, indeed, I have ſhewn above (2), 
that in the experiment of Ariſtotle, it was not the external, but the internal, 
which were conſtricted, as they follow the courſe of the aſpera arteria: and 
this may alſo be confirm'd from what Harderus (a) found to be the con- 
| ſequence of tying up the external jugulars, in a maſtiff; for when he expected 
a ſleepineſs from thence, with an epileptic ſtroke, nothing at all of this kind 
appear'd. | Yet there are ſome who refer to this place that other experiment 
of Galen, which I mention'd before, together with the firſt (5). 
But as the deſign of Galen, in that experiment alſo, was to tie up the veſſels, 
« which join the heart to the brain,” I cannot be induc'd to believe, that 
the external jugulars, and not the internal, were conſtricted by him. Yet 
you will here readily reply, how could it be, that, if he had tied up the 
internal veins, he from thence found“ no function to be evidently loſt ?” 
eſpecially as Ariſtotle has affirm'd, that the ſenſes were by this means taken 
away. Shall we believe both, or ſhall we believe neither of them? for 
Rolfinc gave credit to neither (c). And Harvey (4) has pronounc'd, that 
another experiment of Galen's, which in hike manner related to the fangui- 
ferous veſſels, was never actually made. But ſoftly, I beſeech you, eſpe- 
cially when the queſtion is of ſuch great men, leſt, through incautiouſnels, 
we deviſe more or leſs for them, than, they have intended to ſay. As to 
Rolfinc, he did not only ſay, that he diſtruſted the experiment of Galen, 
but even all the other experiments. Yet he denied none of them, but only 
weaken'd the force of ſome, by the ſame plea which I mention'd a little 
before, that whether the arteries or the veins be tied up, the vertebral veins 
always remain, which cannot be tied. And if Cæſalpinus had obſerv'd this, 
he certainly would not, in behalf of Ariſtotle, have objected to the former 
experiment of Galen (e), that the ancients had not only call'd the arterics 
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* carotids, but likewiſe, all the veins that go to the head;” as if, truly, 
Ariſtotle could have been able to conſtringe them all in the ſame manner. 
But let us conſider Harvey by himſelf. 

30. I wiſh he had, in regard to that experiment, in which a pipe being 
introduc'd into the artery, and no ligature being previouſly made round the 
veſſel, Galen (/) has affirm'd, that the artery pulſated below the pipe, but 
that a ligature being applied, it did not pulſate; I wiſh, I ſay, he had only 
broken the force of it, by ſnewing the cauſe of the fallacy not being obſerv'd 
by Galen, and had not written, that Galen, and Veſalius, “not thinking of, 
« or not underſtanding, the difficulty“ of that experiment, which they do not 
ſay was tried by them, had propos'd it to be tried by others, and in that 
circumſtance, had not undertaken to demonſtrate “ the error of Veſalius, and 
„ the inexperience of others.” For if you read Veſalius (g) attentively, and 
{ill more if you read Galen, you will perceive, that both of them have 
ſpoken with ſuch affirmation, that it is cuſtomary for no man in his ſenſes to 
do, except who has made the trial of the matter, and is prepar'd to demon- 
ſtrate thai experiment to every-body who chuſes to aſk it. Nor was it ne- 
ceſſary to accuſe others of © inexperience” in this manner, as if the propos'd 
adminiſtration was almoſt impoſſible ; and beſides, if you made the ligature 
tight, the artery would be dilated above, and the flux of blood being, for 
that reaſon, reſtrain'd, the artery would pulſate very obſcurely below: but, if 
you loos'd the hgature, the whole of the operation would be thrown into 
confuſion by the effuſion of blood ſpringing forth from the wound. For, to 
paſs by Sanctorius (B), who, before Harvey wrote, teſtified, that he had, alſo, 
« made trial of” this experiment of Galen, on brutes; at leaſt, Vieuſſens (i) 
6. it afterwards with ſucceſs; nor when he had tied the ligature, did 

e ſee, that the flowing of the blood was prevented, but even that the ar- 
tery pulſated below the tube, with almoſt equal ſtrength, to what it did 
above; nor when he had ſoon after applied no ligature, was the other expe- 
riment confounded, by the effuſion of blood, which experiment Sanctorius (4) 
ſays, was alſo propos'd by Galen, in the ſame chapter as the firſt, in which 
chapter I do not find any ſuch thing. | 

But both of them, you will ſay, tura'd out contrary to the opinion of 
Galen. I confeſs it: nor was it ever my intention to defend him. This one 
thing only I intended to ſhew, that there was no occaſion to call the credit 
of Galen into queſtion, as if he could not have perform'd that experiment, 
which others could perform. For that he, and Sanctorius, might have been 
deceiv'd in the operation, becauſe the ligature being tight, for the reaſon 
taken notice of by Harvey, or any other of that kind, the artery would 
pulfate ſo obſcurely, that it would not ſeem to pulſate at all, I ſhould fo 
much the more readily grant, as I the more plainly ſee, that Harvey himſelf 
alſo, not having obſerv'd all the cautions which Vieuſſens ſince inculcated, 
had ſeen it pulſate much leſs than he, One caution, however, which has 
been omitted, is the reaſon why the experiments do not anſwer ſo well, as I 
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have formerly experienc'd in that of Pecquet (1); not to digreſs too far from 
the ſubje& of the ſanguiferous veſſels, and the blood that is mov'd in them; 
in which he wrote, that the crural artery being tied up, the blood that 
flow'd from the turgid cavity of its correſpondent vein, when incis'd, “ firſt 
« flow'd out by drops, its impetus being greatly diminiſh'd, and at length 
« entirely ſtopp'd;“ but when the artery was relax d, that it burſt our 
again from the vein with equal vigour.” Yet as the greater part of thoſe 
things, which IT then obſerv'd in two dogs, together with Homob. Piſo, a 
celebrated phyſician and profeſſor, and a man of great condeſcenſion and kind- 
neſs towards me, are publiſh'd by him, and ſet forth in a clear light (m) ; is 
will be ſufficient here to take notice, that neither part of the experiment an- 
ſwer'd in thoſe animals. For the blood, indeed, ſprang forth from the vein, 
when the artery was untied, with greater vigour than juſt before, when it 
was tied; and yet not with equal force, to what it had before it was tied: 
but when the artery was tied (which Piſo attended to chiefly) the impetus 
of the blood was broken, indeed, in its motion; yet it did not ceaſe to flow. 
in the firſt dog, who was more ſprightly and ſtrong, copiouſly, and with a kind 
of jerk, and in neither of them did it diſtil in drops, and till leſs not at all: 
nor could the flux be entirely ſtopp'd, in one of them, before a ligature. 
being drawn under the artery and vein, which were rais'd, as you ſee in. 
the figure of Walæus (n), I order'd it to be drawn tight about the thigh.. 
For as I obſerv'd, that in this dog alſo, the experiment had the ſame ſucceſs; 
I did not doubt but Pecquet had by chance lit on a dog, in whom as the. 
other branches, which. ariſe from the artery above the ligature, and commu- 
cate with the crural vein, were ſmaller and fewer than in ours, it happen'd- 
to him, that he ſaw ſomething different from what we ſaw, for that reaſon :. 
or even, perhaps, that he made the ligature higher than we made it, as: 
the place of applying it, with us, was a little below the groin. Wherefore. 
you underſtand, that Pecquet ought not to have omitted, in what. place the 
artery, or the thigh, were to be bound, if he would have others ſee the ſame- 
things, which he had ſeen; although indeed, ſometimes, the author of any, 
experiment, ſuppoſe, for inſtance, Walſalva, has omitted no circumſtance in. 
deſcribing it; yet without any advantage; for they who repeat it, evidently 
change ſomething, and then, as if they had made no change at all, wonder 
that their experiment does not anſwer But of theſe things in another place, 
or rather, in no place at all. | 

31. Perhaps you think that I have digreſs'd. farther from my deſign, than 
there was occaſion. And yet I have not digreſs d. For my deſign was, that 
after I had weigh'd well the experiment of Galen, concerning the ligature of 
the carotid: arteries, I ſhould ſee alſo about that other experiment of his, 
which conſiſts in the conſtriction of the internal jugular veins, without any 
function being evidently loſt therefrom. And although this might ſeem dif- 
ficult to be believ'd; I have, nevertheleſs, taken pains to ſhew, that the cre-- 
dit of his experiment was not to be call'd in queſtion too haſtily ; but we 
ovght rather to ſee, whether by the omiſſion of any caution, he admitted any. 


0 Differt. de Circul. ſangu. e. 1. (+) L in Epifk I. de mot. chyl, 
() Nov, in ſangu. Circul. Inquiſ. e. 7. 
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error common to humanity ; as for inſtance, if, perhaps, thoſe veins being 
ſcarcely tied, he had preſently taken off the ligatures, or had kill'd the ani- 
mal, without regarding the appearances, which might have follow'd, if the 
experiment had been a little longer protracted, inaſmuch as he fought againſt 
the force of the heart, which, i. it had been ſent from thence into the brain 
by the veins, certainly would have been, as he contended in a ſimilar circum- 
ſtance (o), © tranſmitted in a moment of time.” And this I ſay the more 
confidently, becauſe when he ſpoke of tying up the nerves (), or arteries (), 
in the neck of an animal, he expreſsly ſaid that he protracted the experiment; 
yet, in regard to the veins, as far as I know, he wrote nothing of that 
kind, But, if he had mention'd this experiment, made upon the veins, fre- 
quently, as he did thoſe on the arteries, and nerves, it would have been 
more eaſy to judge of this matter, As far as I remember, at preſent, how- 
ever, he ſpoke of it once (r) only; and I am ſure he has not mention'd it 
again, in the twenty-third chapter of the book De Palſuum Uſu, although 
Salius (s) hints at it. | 

But he has neither ſaid, in what kind of animals, nor in what part of the 
neck, he tied up the veins. Both of which circumſtances were proper to be 
conſider'd, by thoſe who would call his experiment into queſtion, For as to 
what relates to the firſt, the more modern authors have generally made the 
experiment on dogs; and how ſeldom he diſſected theſe, even when dead, no 
one can be ignorant, who 1s vers'd in his writings : but what living animals 
he made uſe of, for theſe experiments, as far as relates to the nerves, we 
| know (7); as te the ſanguiferous veſſels, however, if I remember rightly, 

we are ignorant: and yet, who can deny that there may be a different diſpo- 
ſition, or communication of the veſſels, in different ſpecies of animals? fince 
it is not uncommon in the ſame ſpecies, and even in one and the ſame animal, 
by comparing the veſſels that lie on the right ſide, with thoſe of the left, to 
find a variation in their diſpoſition, Wherefore, it is proper to conſider, 
alſo, the other circumſtance, that is, in what part of the neck, the jugular 
veins have been tied. And that there is a difference even in dogs, betwixt 
an inferior, and a ſuperior ſituation, either from the cauſe juſt pointed out. 
or from ſome conſtant cauſe, you may conjecture from the experiments of 
the celebrated L'Amur (u). 

For this gentleman, while he was enquiring into other things, happen'd to 
conſider the internal jugular veins of many dogs, and had them tied up, in 
two of theſe animals, for a ſhort ſpace of time: in the firſt of them (x), after 
the ligature had been made below their bifurcations, he obſerv'd no ſleepineſs 
at all; but in the ſecond (y), when the ligature was made as near to the thorax, 
as ãt could poſſibly be, the dog, ſays he, „fell into a profound ſleep.” I 
wiſh we had more of theſe obſervations, and continu'd for a longer time; ſo 
that we might, by comparing the old ones of Galen, and the new ones, with 
each other, as we did in thoſe above, draw ſome more ſtable conjecture, in 
relation to this experiment, from thence, But none occur at preſent, except 


(e) An ſangu. in arter, &c. c. 8. (:) Vid. de Anat. Admin. 1.8. c. 8. & l. 
(7) De Hippocr. & Plat. Decret. I. 2. c. 6. de Præcogn. ad Poſth. c. 5. 

(2) Vid. ſupra, n. 24. (r) cit, c. 6. (2) loc. cit. ſupra, ad n. 24. 
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one or two, which I ſhall produce below (z), and which are rather favour- 
able, than repugnant, to Galen. And indeed, thoſe are favourable to him, 
which I pointed out above from Emettus, and in particular, from the cele- 
brated Van Swieten (a2). For the laſt ot theſe gentlemen teſtifies, & that he 
<« ried up the jugular veins, without any obſervable evil;“ and moreover, 
« that after four days, be found the dog entirely healthy, and ſound,” Ne- 
vertheleſs, as in thele very dogs, the carotid arteries were tied at the ſame 
time, or had been tied before; you ſee plainly, that theſe experiments were 
not quite the {ame as Galen's. The other experiments that occur, evidently 
relate to the external jugulars: and although | know that theſe communicate 
with the internal, and tor that reaſon, as well as by their own office, do, not 
alittle, contribute to the more expeditious return of the blood, from the in- 
teriors of the cranium; yer I do not think that they are at all to be put in 
competition with the internal, in this office; and indeed, Harderus having 
tied up the external veins, in a dog, not only did not fee the ſymptoms 
of the brain being injur'd, or oppreſs'd, as J have ſaid above (), but alto 
found in the brain, upon diſſection, © only a ſmall quantity of extravaſated 
% blood, nor yet any traces of grumous concretions in the ſinuſſes, Which, 
e ſazs be, is a very ſtrong argument, that when this paſſage was ſhur up, 
<* nature prepar'd itſelf another way, eſpecially through the internal jugular 
„ veins.” | 

The lectures of Boerhaave, indeed (c), mention the experiments of Drelin- 
curt, from wheace it appears, that the external jugulars being tied up, the- 
dog has a ſtertor, tumour, and ſuffocation come on. But if they refer to the 
fourth experiment (d), in this we read, that four other veins, to wit, the cru- 
ral, and the axillary, were tied up at the ſame time, and in a dog, which had 
been, already, tortur'd for three days together, by one experiment or other. 
But, perhaps, other experiments are alluded to, which eſcape me; or, per- 
haps, thoſe might even be intended, which Drelincurt had by him in writing, 
as is hinted at the latter end of thoſe which he has publiſh'd. For in that 
place, and elſewhere (e), theſe ſame lectures ſuppoſe other experiments of 
Drelincurt, in which, beſides the carotids, the vertebral arteries were alſo 
tied, which 1 do not remember to have read, among thoſe he has publiſh'd ;. 
nor do I remember the experiment of Steno, ſpoken of in another place (f), 
in which it ſeem'd that the animal was made apoplectic, from the conſtric- 
« tion of the jugular veins;” unleſs we, perhaps, ſuppoſe, that the author 
of theſe lectures, though a very great man, by giving them extempore, de- 
pended on his memory; which, as generally happens in things of this kind, 
muſt ſometimes fail him. | 

32. Yetthere are ſome, who may ſeem to refer the experiment of Lower(g). 
to the internal jugular veins; whereas Lower by no means ſays that; and 
what he obſerv'd in the living dog, and ſought for in the dead, ſhow'd no in- 
jury of the brain. For at length, after ſome hours, all the parts above the 
« ligature were wonderfully ſwell'd, and, within two days, the dog dy'd ſut- 


(z) n. 32. (4) n. 2. 

(a) n. 24. ) (e) 5 695. 
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« focated, as it were, with an angina, while not only the tears flow'd 
« very copiouſly, through the whole time, but alſo, a great quantity 
« of ſaliva from the mouth:” and after death, the parts under the ſkin 
were found, ſwelld, that is to ſay, all the muſcles and glands were 
greatly diſtended with limpid ſerum;“ ſo that there ſeems to be a con- 
{iderable ſimilitude, in moſt circumſtances, betwixt this dog, and the firſt of 
them, in which I have ſaid (*), that the carotid arteries were tied up by 
Valſalvaz nor is this obſervation, perhaps, to be explain'd otherwiſe, than as 
will be hinted at preſently, for many reaſons, but eſpecially by reaſon of a 
certain experiment of Jo. Bohnius (4), It were to be wiſh'd that Peyerus (i), 
(for he alſo, in like manner with Lower, ſaw © a great quantity of water 
e collected here and there, under the ſkin of the head, in the adipoſe mem- 
6 brane, and the interſtices of the muſcles”) had particularly ſaid, which of 
the veins he had tied up in the dog; for he has only ſaid, that he tied up the 
« jugular veins.” 

Nor has Harderus (&), the intimate friend of Peyerus, ſpoken more clearly, 
where he has affirm'd, almoſt in the fame words, that others had remark*d 
« the ſame with him:“ although it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that he did 
not mean any other than the external veins, as he had expreſsly mention'd, 
ſome years before, in the paſſage 1 pointed out above (7). But Pechlinus 
ſeems to have underſtood Lower otherwiſe, For as you have it in the Sepul- 
chretum itſelf (n), he ſays, „I have known for a long time, by a common 
experiment, that when the internal jugular veins are tied vp, in a calf that 
„ 1s half dead, the brain is copiouſly inundated with ſtagnating ſerum.” 

Finally, the celebrated Oederus (n), having tied up the external veins in a 
dog, tells us, that he made theſe obſervations : *I hat the veins above the 
« ligature did not ſwell much, nor did the dog ſuffer much apparent injury 
«. from the operation, nor did he become ſtupid, but through almoſt the 
„ whole day was briſk, and continually. barking, and ſurviv'd to be the ſub- 
« je& of another experiment. A portion below the ligature, which diſap- 
« pear'd upon every reſpiration, was at length fill'd again.” Whether he 
did not, probably, write “ inſpiration,” you will perhaps determine from 
what will be produc'd below (e). However, he alſo complains much of the 

want of perſpicuity, in the narration of Lower; his words are, When he 
* ſays that he tied up the jugular veins, it is uncertain whether he meant 
« the external only, or not.” And, indeed, Noveſius ſeem'd, formerly, to 
have underſtood both (p), as he put ligatures round both the internal and 
external, And having done this in one dog, and even in a ſecond, in like 
manner, he obſerv'd (which I do not find in Lower) ſigns of the head being 
made more pond'rous, and ſome tears; but the dogs dying after ſome time, 
he found no extravaſated ſerum, either on the inſide, or on the outſide, of the 
cranium : and he judg'd, that if all the jugular veins, and their branches, 
were tied up, the circulation of the blood would be continu'd, though more 


(*) ſupra n. 25. (m) 1. 1. S. 16. obſ. 5. in Additam. 
(4) Cire. Anat. Prog. 6. in cane quarto. © (=) Diſſert. de Derivat. &c. 5 33 
(i) Meth. hiſt. anat. med. c. 6. (o) n. 33. & ſeq. 
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ſlowly, inaſmuch, ſays he, as it returns by the ſinus of the medulla ſpinalis. 
And I very well remember, that when Noveſius related theſe things to me, 

and Valſalva, at Bologna, which he ſoon after publiſh'd, he ſubjoin'd, that 
when he tied up thoſe veins, he took great care not to tie up any thing but 
the naked veins themſelves : and he therefore ſuſpected, that Lower had tied 
up the adhering lymphæducts together with thoſe veins, and that theſe being 
ruptur'd from too great a plenitude, had giv'n riſe to that quantity of limpid 
ſerum. And this ſuſpicion was not diſapprov'd by Valſalva, and might even 
be confirm'd by a certain obſervation of Drelincurt (q). However this is, at 
leaſt the obſervations of Noveſius ſhew, that Galen might have ſeen no in- 
Jury worthy notice, a little after he had tied up the internal jugular veins, ſince 
Noveſius obſerv'd no more, when the internal and external were both con- 
ſtricted. | 

33. You will, perhaps, aſk, what the experienc'd man Valſalva obſerv'd 
when the ſame veins were conſtricted. And as 1 lately examin'd all his 
papers with care, for this very reaſon, though I found nothing relating to 
the tying up of theſe veins, I found other things, nevertheleſs, which, as 
they relate to the ſame veins, and to the carotid arteries, that were open'd, 
or laid bare, in living dogs,'I ſhall not think it any trouble to deſcribe, in this 
place, to you, as I promis'd in the former letter (r), and to tell you alſo, at the 
lame time, in a few words, what has appear'd to me from repeating the ſame 
obſervations. Valſalva, therefore, having cut open the ſkin in the neck, and 
laid bare the jugular veins, obſerv'd that theſe veſſels, which were turgid 

with blood, became leſs tumid, when the dog inſpir'd ; but in exſpiration, 
that they again became turgid, eſpecially when the reſpiration approach'd 
more nearly to its natural ftate: and he ſaw the ſame afterwards, alſo, in 
other dogs, and a kind of ſyſtole and diaſtole in thoſe veins. Beſides, by 
compreſſing them, he ſaw the bloed, which was below the compreſs'd part, 
flow back towards the heart, though it was not urg'd from above. 

In another dog, he cut aſunder the carotid artery, and ſaw what he ex- 
pected, from the higher communications of the branches of both carotids, 
one with another, that blood flow'd alſo from the uppper part of the diſ- 
ſected artery, and that not in a ſmall quantity, but with leſs impetus from 
the lower part. 

Theſe things, however, which he obſerv'd of the carotid artery, and thoſe 
which, in the ſecond place, he remark'd of the jugular veins, were in ge- 
neral known, indeed, at that time to all, but, I believe, not in that very 
manner which he obſerv'd them equally known to all. But as to thoſe which 
he obſerv'd, in the firſt place, of the jugular veins, they would, perhaps, 

6 have been known to no body, even at this time, if the obſervations of the 
celebrated Schlictingius (5), which were publiſh'd in the year 1750, had not 
put ſeveral perſons upon enquiring, why the brain is rais'd up in every exſpi- 

ration, and ſubſides in every inſpiration. For when men of great ſagacity 
enquir'd into this cauſe, at Gottingen, and Montpelier, they lit on the ſame 
obſervation as Valſalva did formerly, and extended the ſame motions of the 
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reins, which, as far as I know, had been ſeen by no body till that time, 
beſides Valſalva, to other larger veins, by the diligence of their own expe - 
riments. Which one thing I was willing to add, as I revis'd this letter, to 
the others that. I had written to you ſo long before; and yet not, for that 
reaſon, omit any thing of thoſe which will immediately follow. At firſt, 
indeed, they will not ſeem to correſpond with the great number of continu'd 
experiments, which were made by Valſalva, and by other very excellent. 
men, whom I have mention'd, and whoſe experiments I eſteem, as faithful 
and true. But they are not for this reaſon to be paſs'd over; and I even 
think it ought not to be conceal'd, in the firſt place, that among ſo many 
anatomical. experiments of this kind, one may be extant, which is not re- 
pugnant to thoſe things which reaſon, and even the eyes themſelves, ſhew to 
exiſt in the bodies of living men ſometimes, that is to ſay, when the veins 
ſwell at the time of inſpiration, and are depleted at the time of exſpiration: 
and ſecondly, that the very ingenious writers of theſe experiments may be 
able, if they pleaſe, to determine properly, every one from their own ex- 
plications, what is the cauſe of ſo great a difference between their experi- 
ments and. mine; whether it is the ſame, which I ſee is mention'd (2) to 
explain what I ſaid was ſeen in living men? or another cauſe, which, if you 
read attentively what I ſaw immediately from the beginning of every inſpi- 
ration, may better agree with theſe obſervations ? | 
4. For when J repeated the experiments of Valſalva, which I have a 
little before deſcrib'd, about the end of the year 1723, I made theſe re- 
marks. The integuments, on the right ſide of the neck, being ſo ſeparated,. 
and drawn back, in a dog, that the whole of the external jugular vein, which 
had been cover'd by them, lay quite bare, a tremulous kind of motion was 
ſeen in it, as there was alſo in the neighb'ring part of the neck, as much of 
it as was laid bare. Soon after, fixing my eyes attentively on the vein, and- 
applying my hand to the abdomen, I very evidently perceiv'd, that as often 
as the muſcles of this part were rais'd by inſpiration, that vein, at the ſame. 
time, immediately became tumid, nor did its tumour decreaſe before the ab- 
domen ſubſided in exſpiration; for at that time, alſo, the turgeſcency of the 
vein manifeſtly decreas' d. And as theſe things were contrary to the obſer- 
vation of Valſalva, I obſerv'd them ſo much the more diligently again and 
again, and took care that they ſhould be obſerv'd by thoſe who were preſent, . 
among whom were thoſe accurate and ſkilful anatomiſts, Vulpius and Me- 
diavia, and other very learned men, beſides a number of ſtudents : and 
the experiment always ſucceeded as I-have declar'd to you: and there ſeem'd 
the leſs danger of falling into error, in proportion as reſpiration, in both its: 
parts, or inſpiration, at leaſt, was great, and of long continuance, and, in 
alternate order, always ſimilar to itſelf ; ſo that there was no difference in its 
ſtate, through the whole of the obſervation. And I wiſh'd, .indeed, at that: 
time, reſpiration might at length return to its natural . ſtate, that I might 
more certainly compare my obſervation with the obſervation of Valſalva. But: 
now thoſe reaſons, for which I have not conceal'd this experiment, make me. 


(:) Vid. Walſtorff Diſſert. fiſt. Experim. circa mot. cerebri &c. 5 28. 
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the more diſappointed, that the natural ſtate of reſpiration did not returz. 
Nor indeed could 1 ſee any other ſyſtole, or diaſtole, of the jugular vein, 
beſides theſe ; and perhaps Valſalva, under theſe names, ſignified that ſubſid- 
ing and turgeſcency of the jugular vein, correſponding with the alternate 
parts of reſpiration. Burt in the remaining obſervations, there was nothing 
at all repugnant to the obſervations of Valſalva, For having conſtring'd 
the neareſt and upper part of the vein, by preſſing my finger upon it, in 
ſuch a manner, that I divided the upper column of blood from the. lower en- 
tirely ; the blood, nevertheleſs, which was below my finger, flow'd down 
within a ſhort ſpace of time, and left the vein empty, or almoſt empty. 
Finally, theſe things which I have ſaid, being teen again, and often, one 
of the carotid arteries on the ſame {ide was laid bare, and disjoin'd from the 
neighb'ring parts; after that it was a little rais'd, and cur aſunder tranſ- 
verlly, at about the middle of the neck longitudinally. As we were in doubt, 
whether blood flow'd from the upper part immediately after diſſection, as it 
certainly did from the lower; we thought proper, in order to remove this 
doubr, through the reſt of the obſervation, that the celebrated Vulpius, who 
ſtood by as an aſſiſtant, ſhould hold both parts of the artery, which was cut 
aſunder, between his fingers, but one in ene hand, and the other in the 
other, that they might not fall together, and at the ſame time, ſhould incline 
one a little to this ſide, and the other a little to that, to prevent the blood 
of one part meeting the blood of the other, and ſo confounding our obſer- 
- vations, but that it might be very eaſy to obſerve the difference between the 
upper and the lower part. And this he having done almoſt ſooner than it 
was ſaid, it was very evident, that the blood ſprang forth from both parts, to 
a great diſtance, although in a ſmaller thread, and with leſs impetus from the 
upper part, than the lower; and this we continu'd long, and according to 
our pleaſure. Yet the upper ſtream was not of ſo remarkable a ſmallneſs, 
that the reaſon did not ſufficiently appear, why Galen had admoniſh'd us 
even of old x), in thoſe experiments, in which the ſanguiferous veſſels are 
cut aſunder in the neck, © that to prevent the animal from immediately pe- 
e riſhing, in conſequence of the immoderate profuſion of blood,” had ad- 
moniſh'd, I ſay, that «+ we ſhould previouſly tie up the neck, both in the 
e upper and the lower part, with very tight ligatures;z” that is to ſay, they 
being drawn acrols, behind the aſpera arteria, „and then cut through that 
part of the veſſels, which is intercepted betwixt the ligatures.” And this 
circumſtance being ſufficiently attended to, it was found that the inferior 
part of the artery contracted itſelf, in ſuch a manner, where it was cut, that 
icarce any thing flow'd out of it. But a little of the ſame extreme part be- 
ing laid hold of, with the forceps, the blood immediately return'd to its 
former manner of ſtreaming forth : whereas, in the mean while, the maſtoid 
muſcle, which we had before cut acroſs, in the middle of the neck, had 
nat contracted the diſſected parts towards its extremities z ſo that, without 
applying any force, you might bring one part cloſe to the other, by laying 
hold of them with the hands, and they lay contiguous to one another, as 
they had done before; the dog at that time being ſo ſtrong and vigorous, 


(2) Cap. illo 6. cit. ſupra, aden 31. 
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chat, all theſe things being ſufficiently inſpected, the abdomen open'd, 
many parts in the belly examin'd, and ſome ligatures made round the veſſels, 
when the thorax was at length laid open, the heart even at this time 
beat ſtrongly, and regularly. But theſe things belong to other places. 
33. Now let us return to our firſt deſign (x) : from which I am pleas'd+ to 
have withdrawn you, by a prolix recital and examination of experiments; 
for it is far leſs melancholy and dreadful to be detain'd long in the con- 
ſideration of dogs, which are tortur'd by experiments, than in the conſi- 
deration of ſtrangulated men, But we muſt now return to this ſubject, 
being about to judge of the cauſes which are generally aſſign'd for their 
deaths, ſince we have now gone through the conſideration of all the expe- 
riments, both of the ancients and moderns, that are neceſſary hereto. 

To the nerves therefore, which accompany the -blood-veſlels in the neck, 
being conſtricted with the halter, I do not ſce that any one, at this day, re- 
fers the ſudden death of theſe ſtrangl'd perſons: and if any did, I ſhould 

recommend to them the conſideration of thoſe ancient and late experiments, 
which are pointed out above (5). = 12 £ 

Nor, indeed, do I think there are many, who account for it from the 
compreſſion of the carotid arteries; and yet I think that if thoſe things were 
conſider'd, which are juſt now propos'd (z), and explain'd at large, theſe 
gentlemen would be greatly in doubt how to determine. 

But on the contrary, I know that the greater part agree with that very 
learned man, who, after Wepfer (a), taught, in more than one place, that 
the return of the blood was prevented by the aſtriction of the jugular veins, 
as the blood is ſtill carried to the brain, by the carotid arteries, which are 
not entirely compreſs'd, and ſtill more by the vertebral arteries; and thar, 
for this reaſon, a fatal apoplexy is immediately brought on, * nor is there 
e any other reaſon for the death of perſons who are hang d;“ for the blood, 
they ſay, being thus congeſted in the brain, conſequently brings on a violent 
compreſſion, and perhaps even the tender veſſels are ruptur'd, and the blood 
is effus'd into the ventricles, and the convolutions of the brain. 

But can there be more blood carried into the brain, than when no com- 
preſſion is applied to the carotid arteries, or its return be more hinder d, 
than when ligatures are ſeparately applied round each jugular vein, and not 
only about the internal or external only, as was done in the experiments of 
Galen, or Harderus, Oederus, and perhaps even of Lower, but about the 
internal and external both at one time, as I have told you that Noveſius 
did? And did any one of theſe gentlemen ſee, any apoplexy I will not ſay, 
but any ſleepy diſorder, which immediately, or ſoon after, follow'd? Read 
their experiments over again, I beſeech you, that I have pointed out above (5). 
You will certainly find, that nothing of that kind was ſeen: or if it has 
happen'd ſometimes, to ſome other perſons, that they have ſeen otherwiſe, 
from a conſtriction of the veins, nerves, or arteries in the neck; I would 


have you call to mind, that when I ſpeak here of the death of hang'd per- 
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ſons, I enquire into the cauſes, not that ſometimes only, but that always, or 
- almoſt always, and ſpeedily, kill. What is then the caſe? Are there other 
cauſes beſide thoſe we have juſt examin'd, which we ſhould rather accuſe ? 
as, for inſtance, the luxation of the upper vertebrz, which ſome now ſup. 
poſe (c), and Wepfer (d), at his time, ſeem'd to ſuſpect, when the execu- 
rioner leaps upon the ſhoulders of the perſons who are hang'd, and with his 
toot puſhes the head in a tranſverſe direction. But this method is not in 

ractice every where, and where it is, there Columbus ſo far denied (e) his 
having found a luxation, that he aſſerted a fracture of the vertebræ to be 
much eaſier than a luxation; and at length, whether you would chooſe rather 
to ſuppoſe a luxation, or a fracture, from either of theſe, a compreſſion of 
the ſpinal marrow muſt happen at its beginning; and from this cauſe, im- 
mediate death, rather than an apoplexy, would follow. And left you ſhould 
reply, that an apoplexy muſt then follow, ſince the vertebral veſſels are alſo 
compreſs'd, either by the luxation, or fracture, of the vertebræ, or fo injur'd, 
that the blood cannot be carried into the brain, and brought back from it, 
even by theſe channels; let us then omit the conſideration of ſuch caſes, 
which I have faid are not common to all hang'd perſons, and certainly were 
not to thoſe, who had recover'd from their apoplexy, or rather from that 
fleep with which they had been ſeiz'd, after hanging, and let us at leaſt ſee, 
by what means we may fay, that ſleep which is common to all is brought 
on; for there is no doubt but the ſame cauſe which brings on this fleep, if 
it be ſuddenly and violently applied, will ſoon kill the man. 

36, Cæſalpinus (f) ſays, they who have not died in conſequence of being 
< hang'd, relate, that as ſoon as ever the halter was tied, they were ſeiz'd 
« with a ſtupor, fo that they, at length, felt nothing.” Wepfer alſo (g), 
ſpeaking of a man and woman who ſurviv'd hanging, tells you, that the 
woman lay like an ( apopleftic perſon,” forgetful of every thing; and that 
the man had not ſuffer'd the leaſt pain, after the conſtriction of the hal- 
ster, — and had paſs'd ſome hours, buried, as it were, in a profound ſleep.” 
And I myſelf have heard, from a grave and credible man, that a certain 
criminal, who, as was ſuppos'd, for the fame cauſe with thoſe, of whom 
Cardanus ſpeaks in the Sepulchretum (5), could not be entirely put to death 
by the executioner, related to thoſe who queſtion'd him upon the ſubject, 
that at firſt he found a kind of ſparks flying about before his eyes, and ſoon 
after that he felt nothing, or at leaſt nothing but as if he was aſleep. And 
this caſe is much like that related by Bacon (7), except that he who had 
hang'd himſelf, after “ an appearance of fire, now began to ſee © darkneſs,” 
that is, nothing at all, when being immediately taken down from this very 
ſhort ſuſpended ſtate by a friend, he began to ſee a ſomewhat pale colour; 
yet felt no pain. Finally, I faw a woman whom thieves, that they might 
rob the houſe ſafely in the night, had bound about the neck with a twilfed 
handkerchief, in ſuch a manner, that they did not doubt but ſhe was dead. 
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This woman was found with her face ſwell'd, and livid, and her mouth very 
frothy ; which I take notice of for this reaſon, that you may underſtand in 
regard to the aphoriſm which mention is made of above (&), that it is, as 
many others frequently are, to be admitted with ſome exception; for ſhe was 
ſav*d by the induſtry and care of the phyſicians, blood being taken from her 
arm and foot, and ſuch medicines as are calPd cardiacs being adminiſter'd, as 
ſoon as it was poſſible to get them down; by which method of cure, you will 
find in Riolanus (J), and Bacon (m), that other ſtrangulated perſons generally 
eſcap'd, fomentations and warm baths being added; this woman, therefore, 
after ſhe began to be a little reliev'd, by taking off the handkerchief, lay 
many hours, even then, before ſhe return'd entirely to herſelf, You fee, [ 
mention many examples, that you may not be in any doubt, what is com- 
mon to ſtrangulated perſons, and may, at the ſame time, obſerve, by conſi- 
dering over again the experiments made upon dogs, which I have ſet before 
you, whether any thing of that kind has happen'd when the nerves, the arte- 
ries, or the veins, have been tied up in the neck of theſe animals. And if 
this has not happen'd in any of them, or even if it has not happen'd in the 
greateſt part of them, the cauſe of ſuffocation muſt be ſought for elſewhere. 
37. And to me, indeed, it ſeems, when I conſider all theſe circumſtances, 
that ſomething ſtill remains, which might be enquir'd into by experiment; 
that is, whether it would happen otherwiſe to dogs, if not any veſſels ſingly, 
but all the veſſels in general, were tied up by putting ligatures on them. 
For, that different circumſtances may take place, when any particular veſ- 
ſels only are conſtring'd, from what muſt happen when they are all tied up, 
is not only confirm'd by reaſon, but by experience. And as you may 2 
what happens, when the nerves, or arteries, ſingly are tied, not only from 
the preſent letter, but, alſo, from the thirteenth of my Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ, 
ou will alſo fee in the ſame place (), how diſſimilar the ſymptoms are, and 
— much more violent alſo, that have happen'd from both being tied up at 
once. Call to mind, likewiſe, thoſe circumſtances which I have mention'd 
above (o), in relation to the ſhe-goat of the mountebanks, and of the young 
men of Aſſyria and Piſa, that both the one and the other fell down, hav- 
ing their ſenſes and power of motion ſuſpended into a profound ſleep. Bur 
the goat certainly fell down in this manner, when the bandages, which were 
thrown round the veſſels and nerves, that paſs together through the neck, 
were drawn tight; and it is not to be ſuppos'd, that it was in the power of 
mountebanks, to diſtinguiſh veins and arteries from each other; ſo that it is 
moſt probable they were all compreſs'd together. Nor indeed is it in the 
power of anatomiſts themſelves, in ſo great a vicinity of nerves, and veſſels 
of both kinds, and I may even ſay, in fo great a coheſion, to compreſs the 
one rather than the other, without wounding the ſkin: nor does Columbus 
ſeem to have done otherwiſe (p). And we muſt ſuppoſe the ſame, finally, 
of the experiments of Ariſtotle (*), who, though by his words he means the 
Jugular veins, and thoſe the internal, yet ſays, © that they were laid hold of, 
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& or conſtricted, on the outſide, while the perſons, ſo laid hold of, fell down, 
6 bereft of their ſenſes, and having their eyelids compreſs d.“ And, indeed, 
Salius (), ſpeaking of theſe very things, does not doubt but the veins, ar- 
teries, and nerves, were compreſs'd altogether. And Riolanus (7) having 
quoted that paſlage of Ariſtotle, ſays, that it is not certain amopgſt antient 
authors, in regard to the veſſels, which of them, by being obſtructed by 
“ ligatures, bring on fleep ; becauſe thoſe veſſels, veins, arteries, and nerves, 
6 _ ſo contiguous one to another, as to have been miſtaken for each 
„other.“ a 

38. Beſides, as it is obvious that in ſtrangl'd perſons, of whom the queſ- 
tion is chiefly at this time, not only theſe veffels in general, but the aſpera 
arteria, at the ſame time, is conſtring'd; why may we not ſuppoſe, that this 
cauſe, in particular, is to be added to the others? Nor, indeed, is there 
any occaſion to make experiments, in order to prove, that the effect proper 
to the total obſtruction of this canal, is ſpeedy death. The caſe itſelf has 
happen'd frequently: as when Druſus, the fon of Claudius Cæſar, who was 
not arriv'd at the age of puberty, was ſuffocated © by a pear, which had 
e been thrown up to ſome height in play, being receiv'd in his open mouth,” 
as Suetonius (5) records it; or when a robuſt young man, of whom you read 
in the Sepulchretum (2), © was ſuffocated, by reſpiration being ſuddenly 
<« loſt,” from a bit of meat having fall'n into the larynx, and totally ſtopp'd 
it up: and this was ſo ſudden, that there was no time to have the aſſiſtance of 
a ſurgeon. I would to God, ſuch accidents might very feldom, or never, 
happen, and that Petit the ſurgeon (2), and lately, alſo, the illuſtrious Hal- 
ler (x), to paſs over others, had not had ſo many fudden deaths to relate, from 
a cauſe of this kind. Wherefore, it is not to be wonder'd at, that many, 
even among the more modern writers, as Dionis (y), Langguthus (z), and 
others, have ſuppos'd, that the death of hang'd perſons is owing to this one 
cauſe only, that reſpiration is intercepted ; and that many celebrated men 
have at length palſs'd over into that opinion, to whom it ſeem'd before, that 
this was to be accounted for, rather, from the jugular veins being obſtructed, 
than from the uſe of the air being impeded... «3 

And leſt you ſhould object to me with Wepfer (a), that men who dive, 
and hyſterical women, live without reſpiration; although he does not deny 
that the laſt breathe at all, but to outward appearance only; know, that I 
am not willing to dwell on theſe points at preſent, nor to diſpute about the 
particular utility of the air, which we inſpire ; but only am willing to ſay 
this, that if a compreſſion made on the neryes, and veſſels, at the ſame time, 
be not thought ſufficient, of itſelf, to produce that effect, whoſe cauſe we are 
now enquiring into, yet it is certainly ſufficient to produce this effect, when 
a conſtriction of the aſpera arteria is added. For that circulation of the blood 
through the brain, which, when the carotid arteries, and jugular veins, are 
compreſs d, can but juſt be preſerv'd, in ſome meaſure, by the vertebral ar- 
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teries, and veins z and if reſpiration be totally impeded, this alſo is cert:inly 
prevented. For the air, that was lately drawn in by the lungs, dilates itſelf, 
and, becauſe it cannot now return from that warm place, as it us'd to do, 
more ſtrongly compreſſes the ſmall veſſels, which carry the blood through-the 
lungs, fo that it muſt of conſequence ſtagnate in a large quantity, in the 
lungs; the right ventricle of the heart, and the vena cava, as Thomas Corne- 
lius (4), in fact, found, in animals who dy'd with the air confin'd in their 
lungs: And this having happen'd, the blood is at the ſame time withdrawn 
from the vertebral arteries, which they carry to the brain, and at the ſame 
time the return of that blood, which had flow'd into the brain, from the 
veins that correſpond to theſe arteries, into the ſub-clavians, is more diffi- 
cult, inaſmuch as the cava, into which theſe veins open, is ſo diſtended, in 
ſtrangl'd animals, with the blood which, as I have ſaid, ſtagnates there, that, 
according to the obſervation of the ſame Cornelius (c), it is ſometimes rup- 
tur'd. | 

But I do not now fay, that no blood paſſes through the lungs, immediately 
on reſpiration being impeded ; but that it paſſes in leſs quantity, and after 
that in leſs, and leſs, fo that what does pals, cannot be ſufficient to preſerve 
the circulation; nor is there time in this cale, as in hæmorrhages, for the ar- 
teries to contract themſelves more, and more, to accommodate themſelves 
to that ſmall quantity of blood; but in the mean while, the right ventricle of 
the heart is ſo dilated with blood, that it cannot preſently conſtringe itſelf, 
nor drive on even a ſmall quantity of blood, through the lungs, to the left 
ventricle, and the arteries. And if impeded reſpiration, therefore, of itlelf, 
and in a ſhort time, prevents the circulation of- the blood, it muſt of courſe 
be prevented, in a much ſhorter time, through the brain of thoſe, in whom, 
by reaſon of the carotid arteries, and the jugular veins, being, at the ſame - 
time, conſtricted with the halter, ſo little blood is carry'd to the brain, as to 
be barely ſufficient to keep up, in ſome meaſure, the circulation of the verte- 
bral arteries and veins. But if it happen, at any time, before the tranſit of 
the blood through the lungs be altogether impeded, that for thoſe reaſons 
which are above mention'd (d), ſome blood may ſtill continue to flow through 
the carotids, which are leſs compreſs'd, than the jugulars are; not only the 
circulation through the brain will ſtand ſtill, but the blood itſelf will be ac- 
cumulated in ſuch a quantity, as ſoon to occaſion a rupture of the veſſels, 
which happen'd in that woman, whom, as is before related (e), two men had 
ſtrangl'd, by graſping her neck with their hands. For in her, Littre found 
blood extravaſated upon the baſis of the cranium, and. in the ventricles :. and 
his explication does not much differ from this of mine. And according to 
this explication it may, in like manner, be underſtood, why, in a thief who 
was hang'd, and whom Peter Nanni diſſected, when I was at Bologna, the 
longitudinal ſinus of the dura mater was rupiur'd : and ſtill more, why Lan- 
ciſi (F) ſaw, in perſons: who had been ſtrangl'd, „bloody points which ap- 
« pear'd in great number, and variegated the white ſubſtance of the medulla 
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% of the brain:” and why I myſelf ſaw all thoſe appearances, which I have 
before (g) deſcrib'd to you, in the brain and lungs of a certain maniac, who, 
from the univerſal teſtimony of theſe appearances, was deſtroyd by the ſame 
kind of death. . 

39. This would be a proper place, alſo, to ſpeak of thoſe perſons, whoſe 
ſudden deaths moſt people account for from a more denfe, or more rare air 
being taken into the lungs ; that is to ſay, from the firſt conſtringing, in the 
ſame manner as I explain'd before, the ſmall veſſels of the lungs, and the 

latter not explicating or unfolding them; ſo that being collaps'd, and corru- 
_ pared, they are by no means in a proper ſtate to tranſmit the blood: al- 
though, by the experiments of the celebrated Greenwood (+), the air of a 
well, in which the men who went down were deſtroy'd, or a lighted torch let 
down was extinguiſh'd immediately, was found to differ from the common 
air, neither in denſity nor gravity, neither in humidity nor elaſticity. But 
notwithſtanding deaths of this kind happen frequently, and I myſelf, in the 
year 1731, anſwer'd for the ſacred college of phyſicians at Padua, what was 
to be done, leſt that ſhould happen again to thoſe who go down into a certain 
tepulchre at Eſte, in the republic of Venice, which had lately happen'd to 
three men, I mean, that they were immediately ſuffocated ; yet, as no car- 
caſe of a perſon, who was taken off by a death of this kind, has been 
brought to Valſalva or me, in which we might examine the ſtate of the 
viſcera and blood, 1 paſs over this diſquiſition at preſent. But if you ſhould 
aſk me, why I take upon me to ſay, that thoſe three perſons were ſuffocated, 
I ſhould anſwer, that I take upon me partly for this reaſon, becauſe a bearer 
who went down into this vault five or fix months before, was immediately 
ſeiz'd with a tightneſs of reſpiration, and alſo becauſe one of thoſe three 
. perſons ſent forth a kind of howling, as he died, and the reſt were writh'd 
with certain motions, like thoſe who are ſuffocated, and one of them had 
even a livid and black body. | 

Nor did it happen very differently with thoſe ten, who went, one after 
another, into a wine-cellar at Verona, that was full of the ſteam of the fer- 
menting grape : for every one of theſe perſons underwent the ſame fate, ſome 
of them making a noiſe, like howling, or bellowing, and moſt of them 
throwing themſelves upon the ground ſuddenly, and agitating themſelves 
like perions who are ſuffocated. And in the cave, which, among the Nea- 
policans, goes by the name of the Dog's Grotto, the learned Leonard Ca- 
puano (i) teſtifies by his experiments, that the beaſts fall down immediately 
juſt as if they were dead, except that moſt of them agitate their limbs, and 
writhe themſelves, in a miſerable manner. And that you may not . 
theſe agitations of the limbs rather to be convulſive motions, by reaſon of 
the brain being primarily affected, than ſuch as are cuſtomary in thoſe who 
perceive themſelves to be ſuffocatedz obſerve what follows in the work of 
Leonard; I mean, that the animals being taken from thence, half. alive, into 
the wholeſome air, are reſtor'd in ſuch a manner, that they do not ſeem to 
have ſuffer'd any diſorder : that thoſe animals, which do not naturally breathe, 
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are deſtroy'd very ſlowly, and with great difficulty: that a dog, which died 
in this grotto, had his lungs ſome what contracted; and frogs, that died there, 
had their lungs collaps'd, and empty of air. All which I was willing to take 
notice of here, leſt you ſhould readily believe what you will read in the Se- 
pulchretum (t), that thoſe who are deſtroy'd by the vapours of new wine, 
or with the fume of charcoal, © die very placidly ; which alſo happens to 
« dogs that die in the cave which is call'd 4a grotta de cani, or the Dog's 
« Grotto:” for if all theſe animals died of an affection of the lungs, rather 
than of an affection of the brain, they certainly would be troubl'd with 
« a toſſing of the arms, a drawing up of the legs, and finally with an agi- 
« tation and ſtruggling of the whole body.” Thus far the Sepulchretum. 
But in this grotto, alſo, the height of the mercury in the barometers is not 
alter'd by the deadly vapours (): nor in this only, for the barometer diſ- 
covers no change in the cavern of Pyrmont (m), the phenomena of which 
are very ſimilar to thoſe of the Neapolitan grotto. And what has been ob- 
ſerv'd without diſſection, or by diſſection, in the bodies of thoſe who have 
been kill'd by the ſteam of charcoal, or any well, the Commercium Litte- 
rarium (n) will teach you, and ſtill more the Hiſtory of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris (o). 

40. But although neither I, nor Valſalva, have had any opportunity of 
diſſecting the bodies of perſons who had been drown'd ; yet as I have for- 
merly diſſected various kinds of animals, which I had taken care to have 
drown'd, I will not conceal what obſervations I have made. For following 
the example of Galen (p), who © was accuſtom'd to take“ for diſſection an 
ape that had been “ ſuffocated in water,” I was not afraid, left, for that 
reaſon, they ſhould ſwell too much, or grow putrid too ſoon: for they who 
are afraid of theſe things, mean, I believe, thoſe carcaſes which have been 
long in water; fo that ſome cauſes ceaſing, which kept the internal air com- 
preſs'd, it diſengages, and expands itſelf, as I chuſe rather to fuppoſe with 
the celebrated Senac (q), than to account for that enlargement of bulk from 
water entering the pores of the ſkin, on which account the bodies of drown'd 
perſons riſe from the bottom of the water, and ſwim on the top. Nor did 
Jacobus Sylvius (7), I ſuppoſe, who preferr'd the bodies of men that had 
been drown'd to others, wiſh for any but freſh bodies; for the reaſon he 
gives is, that in theſe bodies every thing is ſound, if you diſcharge a great 
« quantity of water, — 4 the œſophagus, from the ſtomach, by com- 
« preſſing it with your hands :” although this very exception of Sylvius will 
often ſeem to you but little neceſſary, as the obſervations of many perſons 
are againſt it. For Platerus, as 2 it in the Sepulchretum (5), having 
ſometimes experienc'd it, found only a little water in the ſtomach of theſe 
bodies; ſo that he rather thought their death had been owing td water, in- 
ſtead of air, falling into the aſpera arteria. But Wepfer (1), in a drown'd 
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beaver, found none at all in the lungs; and Waldſchmid () at length con- 
firm'd, © that not the leaſt drop of water was ever to be found in the ſto- 
tc mach, or thorax, of drown'd perſons,” many other obſervers afterwards 
aſſenting thereto, with Beckerus (x), either in men, or in beaſts, till Litre (y) 
aſſerted, that he had found a little water in the lungs of drown'd men, and a 
great quantity in the ſtomach. 

41. It happen'd to me to obſerve the following things in the creatures that 
I ſhall tell you of Two guinea-pigs, male and female, the firſt of which, 
that was alſo the biggeſt, liv'd longeſt in the water, had no water either in 
the ſtomach, œſophagus, or aſpera arteria; only a frothy humour was preſs'd 
out from the lungs with the hand. As a perſon who was preſent doubted 
whether the water had not flow'd out, unobſerv'd, from the ceſophagus, and 
particularly from the larynx, while the pigs were taken out of the water, 
1 order'd a third to be ſuffocated, in like manner, and ro be taken out of 
the water, by being laid hold of by the head, ſo that nothing could flow 
out; yet the appearances were the ſame as in the two firſt, nor did any 
thing come out from the lungs, when compreſs'd, unleſs a white watery froth, 
nor that in great quanti:y, I did not find the epiglottis, which is in theſe 
animals very ſhort, depreſs'd, ſo that the entrance into the larynx lay quite 

open. 

Hedge-hogs, alſo, had this part ſhort and open. In three of which ani- 
mals I enquir'd after the ſame things that I did in the pigs. The firſt of 
them, being taken out of the water with the caution before-mention'd, had 
a {mall portion of frothy and watry humour in the ſtomach, but ſcarcely any 
in the lungs, which were flaccid. As this, which had ſeem'd to be dead be- 
fore, ſhew'd itſelf alive under the knife, I would have the others, which 
were male and female, be detain'd longer under water; for they endeavour'd 
to get from under water with great violence, and eſpecially the female, though 
the leaſt, juſt as the former did. And while they were under water, Job- 
ſerv*d that all of them, but the female moſt of all, ſent forth, every now 
and then, aerial bubbles out of their mouths, which reach'd to the top of 
the water. In the ſtomachs of theſe creatures, when dead, was no water : 
but a little froth could be drawn out, by preſſure, from the lungs, which 
were of a whitiſh colour. Theſe hedge-hogs were, as the former was alſo, 
of that ſpecies, which are moſt like to dogs in the noſe; and for this reaſon 
] wonder'd the leſs, that the hairs, which cover'd the neck, chin, breaſt, and 
the part of the abdomen that lay beneath it, beſides the arm-pits, and the 

groins, were fill d with fleas, juſt as in any dog: and theſe two I diſſected 
about the end of May. But in the firſt, which 1 diſſected in the latter end 
of October, I wonder'd a little to find a living worm within one of the 
bronchia, which was oblong, flender, and white; whereas in that part, or 
in the other parts of the lungs, the aſpera arteria, thorax, œſophagus, ſto- 
mach, and inteſtines, all which 1 open'd, and diligently examin'd, I could 
neither find any morbid appearance, nor any other worm; and the hedge- 
hog itſelf was ſtrong and lively, as it was poſſible to be. Theſe circum- 
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ſtances, though they do not much belong to the preſent deſign, yet as I lit 
on them at the ſame time, I was not willing to paſs over; that you may 
compare this with the worms, which our anceſtors (z) have aſſerted to be 
cough'd up from the lungs, whether you ſuppoſe them to have been gene- 
rated there, or rather. to have come thither from ſome other parts. 

In a mole, with which great pains had been taken, in order to ſuffacate it 
in water, and which I, notwithſtanding, diſſected half. alive, the ſtomach 
contain'd but little water; and from the lungs, which were in other reſpects 
turgid, not water, but a frothy humour, was expreſs'd. In a domeſtic 
mouſe, neither the ſtomach, nor the lungs, had any part of the water within 
them, in which the creature had been ſuffocated. Nor did I find it other- 
wiſe in the dormouſe of our country, who died the ſame death; for although 
the ſtomach, which was ſomewhat flaccid, contain'd a. fluid, yet this cer- 
tainly was not water. I alſo found the larynx of this creature not ſhut up, 
and the epiglottis ſo low, that it ſcarce appear'd. And although I do not 
mention, in regard to each drown'd animal which I diſſected, that the epi- 
glottis was not depreſs'd, and the larynx not ſhut up; yet 1 would have you 
underſtand, that there was not one of all theſe animals, in which I examin'd 
it, wherein I did not find it in the ſame ſtate. 

42. And as I remember'd, that, at another time, when, for other reaſons, 
was about to diſſect a young whelp, and two cats, which had been born the 
night before, the firſt had liv'd a long time in the water, but that the two 
lait, after great pains had been taken, for a long time, to ſuffocate them 
under the water, had begun to creep about the anatomical table, after they 
were brought to me; I reſolv'd to try, in new-born kittens, how long they 
would live in water, but eſpecially to ſee, when they were at length dead, 
what water they contain'd in the ſtomach and lungs. Having ſeen, therefore, 
that two, which had been born twelve hours before, were alive, and ſwim- 
ming in the water, for about half a quarter of an hour, I was tir'd of the 
delay, and order'd them to be plung'd under water, and held there. And 
after this was done for ſome little time, I preſently ſaw them floating on the 
ſurface of the water without any motion ; ſo that they were ſuppos'd to be 
quite dead. But having left one there, I diſſected the other, and obſerv'd 
motions in its whole body, and eſpecially in the heart. Yet neither in the 
ſtomach of this, nor of the other, which died a little after, did I find any 
thing but milk half-coagulated, ſo as to reſemble the ſecond ſort of cheeſe. 
But the lungs of each were quite fill'd with bubbles, which ſhone through 
the external membrane: and I ſuppos'd, that the water had enter'd by the 
larynx, which I had found not to be ſhut up by the epiglottis, and confirm'd 
the ſame by diſſection: for a great quantity of moiſture came forth, ih a 
frothy ſtate, from the ſeveral ſections which I made, and with this the lungs 
had been diſtended. | 

Having begun to diſſect, at another time, as many cats, that had been 
born forty hours before, and were not drown'd with the hand, but left fo 
long in water as till they ſeem'd to be entirely dead, which happen'd in a 
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mort time, although I in fact found one only to be dead, that had been the 
longeſt time in the water; yet I ſaw thoſe bubbles through the whole lungs, 
in both of them; but found theſe viſcera to be full of air, rather than of 
moiſture. And the ſtomach of that which was half-alive when diſſected, 
contain'd a little water; but the ſtomach of the other was greatly diſtended 
with it, which it certainly had not drunk, before I order'd it to be kill'd: 
and both of them were brought to me, in order to be diſſected, with the 
head upwards, and laid hold of; that you may not ſuſpect, as is the cuſtom 
== moſt perſons, that any thing had flow'd back from the ſtomach of the 

I alſo diſſected two other cats, which had been kill'd in the ſame manner, 
after being only a few days old, and had been taken out of the water, in. 
the ſame manner as the others; I found a watry humour in the ſtomach of 
both, not in a very inconſiderable quantity, and preſs'd out much white and. 
watry foam from the lungs. 

Finally, I diſſected four cats, which had been brought forth the night be- 

_ fore; and although I had order'd, with a view to ſome particular experiments, 
that they ſhould rather be vehemently fatigu'd in the water, than ſuffocated; 
yet I was willing you ſhould know, that the ſtomach, in all of them, was 
ſwelPd, to a very great proportion, in its magnitude, partly indeed with milk, 
that was half-concreted, but with a great quantity of water alſo. 

43. From all the obſervations advanc'd, when compar'd one with another, 
it appears, in the firſt place, that not much aſſiſtance is to be expected, in 
order to avoid ſuffocation, from the foramen ovale being open, nor yet from 
the canalis arterioſus being in the fame ſtate : in the ſecond place allo, that 
in cats newly-born, no ſmall quantity of water has gone down into the lungs, 
and often a great quantity into the ſtomach; whereas, to the greater part of. 
adult animals, neither of theſe circumſtances: has generally happen'd. And 
Littre (a), having kill'd a number of both cats and dogs, ſometimes. found. 
nothing at all in their ſtomach, but always much leſs water, than in the ſto- 
mach of drown'd men; for he had been accuſtom'd to find a great quantity 
of water, in human bodies, which I alſo ſaid above (5); ſo that it does not 
ſeem, that he ought to have been reckon'd, by a very learned man, among 
thoſe who have taught the contrary : for he even plac'd the obſervations of 
Beckerus, who had found no water in the ſtomach, or in the lungs, among 
the more rare caſes; in which circumſtance, however, I fear I ſhall not be 
able to agree with Littre. For if to Beckerus, we join thoſe whom Chari- 
ſius (c) has commended, and thoſe whom I have commended above (d), Pla- 
terus, and Wepfer, and thoſe that Chariſtus might have added, Kulmus (2), 
and Leprotti (); we have from theſe, doubtleſs, and others, ſuch a num- 
ber of obſervations, that they cannot be call'd fo rare; eſpecially. after the 
Royal Pariſian Academy of Sciences itſelf, in that excellent admonition, 

"of which it took care to make public, in the year 1740, upon the method of 
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aſſiſting ſuch perſons, as are ſuppos'd to be drown'd, expreſsly acknowledged 
it to have been found from the diſſections of drown'd perſons, by ſkiltwl 
anatomiſts, that but little water was, for the moſt part, contain'd in their 
flomachs. And to theſe you will, moreover, add the obſervations of others, 
to ſay nothing over again of my own. Among which, we muſt by no means 
omit thoſe that were made by very celebrated phyſicians (g), in order to 
examine the aſſertions of Beckerus. And as he had advanc'd, © fo they 
« found the thing to be, and met with no water in the ſtomach of drown'd 
« whelps;” and although they do not deny that water, * under ſome certain 
« circumſtances, may ſometimes enter into the canals and veſicles of the 
% lungs,” yet they affirm, “that in general, drown'd bodies are wont to 
« die, without drinking the water.” Nor are theſe words of the very expe- 
rienc'd Haller (+) to be paſs'd over: for after having himſelf plung'd under 
water, ſome whelps, he tays, „It will not be foreign to the purpoſe to take 
„ notice, that in living whelps, which had been thus plung'd, both the 
<« lungs, and the ſtomach, were free from water, even when they had gap'd 
„ under water, and put out their tongues. So far Beckerus is to be de- 
e pended upon.“ | | 
But as I quoted theſe paſſages, that you might underſtand how far it does 


not ſeem, that obſervations of this kind can be number'd among the more 


rare caſes ; fo, on the other hand, 1 would not only have you not forget thoſe 
obſervations, which are of an oppoſite nature to theſe, but would have you 
know, that other obſervations are, moreover, extant, beſides what I have 
mention'd ; as, for inſtance, ſome that are very accurately pointed out by 
Chariſius (i), and others that you may add thereto, from Genſelius (H, who 
nevertheleſs excepted the lungs, as alſo ſome that are propos'd by Olaus Bor- 
richius (J). For as to what he had formerly written, that a boy, who, when 
ſwimming, was carried away by the waves of the ſea, and ſunk in' the very 
deep, ſo as to be found with difficulty, was preſently ſnatch'd from ſud- 
den death, by being roll'd about by a great number of perſons; you 
will perceive that it relates to the preſent ſubject, for this reaſon, becaufe 
by a vomiting, which took him in the midſt of theſe rotations, he threw 
up a great quantity of the ſalt water.“ | 
And indeed, the ſame Haller, whom I juſt now commended, found in a 
woman, whom he diſſected in the year 1747 (m), and in one diſſected in the 
year 1748 (u), (both of whom had been very long under water) by com- 
preſſing the ſtomach, and the lungs, that the water had deſcended into the 
ſtomach, in both of them, and in one, ſaw the water regurgitate from the 
lungs. And although, where he purpoſely treats of this fubje&t{(o),' he does 
not mention the former, ſo that from the error of the printer, in marking 
the year, two may ſeem to be made out of one; yet he adds new experi- 
ments of . his own, on four drown'd dogs, and one cat, by which, if you ex- 
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cept the cat, he found water in the ſtomach of all theſe animals; and in 
the lungs of all, the cat not excepted, he found much watry foam. He 
then adds other experiments, which I ſhall take notice of below, that are 
frequently confirm'd, in the ſame manner as the former, by his celebrated 
auditor Evers (p). Whoſe writings on theſe matters, I would willingly have 
had publiſh'd, long before I could have revis'd this letter. For I find the 
experiments made with ſuch care and ſkill, that you might perceive whether 
the animals breath'd under water, and ſwallow'd; nor could it be doubted, 
whether they had taken down the water into their ſtomachs, and lungs, as 
it was purpoſely ting'd with a certain colour. And it was found by diſſec- 
tion, that they had taken the water down into both. Had all of them ? you 
will aſk. Yes, one and all, Which I know you will be ſurpriz'd at, eſpe- 
eially in ſo great a number of experiments; you, who eſteem as true and 
faithful, ſo many and various obſervations of others, which do not aſſent 
thereto, no leſs than theſe lateſt of all, who do not eaſily, as I ſuppoſe, ima- 
gine that the force of theſe contradiftory experiments can be ſufficiently 
- evaded, by ſuppoſing it to have happen'd fo, at that time, becauſe the water, 

being then very cold, had prevented deglutition and inſpiration. Nor, in- 
deed, did the experiments, on occaſion of which, Haller found no water any 
where in the whelps, that had been plung'd thereinto, mention that the wa- 
ter was very cold : nor did I ever uſe any for this purpoſe but what was luke- 
warm: nor was the young man of Leprotti ; to omit others, who have been 
fnatch'd away by the ſame kind of death, in Italy and France; drown'd at 
the time of year, when the waters are very cold with us; yet in the ſtomach 
was ſcarcely any moiſture found, and in the lungs * not the leaſt drop,“ in- 
to which it might have deſcended by the noſtrils at leaſt, if not by the 
mouth. | 

44. But how muſt we account for theſe differences, that are to be found, 
not only among the different obſervations of different authors, but even among 
my own? Have they, who had no water in the lungs, and the ſtomach, 
mut up the entrance of the larynx, and eſophagus? and have they who 
had a little, or large quantity, not ſhut up the entrance of theſe paſſages ? 
for there are ſome, I tee, who have explain'd it from the different reſolutions 
of perſons, when they were plung'd under the water; and in this manner, 
that they who have heard of drown'd perſons dying from the great quantity of 
water that is ſwallow'd, cloſely ſhut up the entrance; and they who have 
heard that their death is owing to the want of reſpiration, open it. But al- 
though theſe different contrivances cannot obtain in beaſts; we nevertheleſs. 
find that the circumſtances are different, in different animals alſo. And even 
ſuppoſe, that different men would have different devices: yet how can they 
ſnut up the larynx, who intend to do i:? Is it by conſtringing the glottis ? 
But how ſhall they keep it conſtring'd, as, when reſpiration ceaſts, the influx 
of ſpirits, into the conſtringing muſcles, ceaſes alſo? And I make the ſame 
objection, if you ſay that theſe men depreſs the epiglottis, ſo as to cover the 
larynx entirely; although I do not ſufficiently allow of ſuch muſcles, that are 
able ſtrongly to depreſs this valve, , 
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It. remains, therefore, for you to have recourſe to convulſion, by the force 
of which, theſe muſcles, and thoſe that ſhut up the œſophagus, remain con- 
traced, even after death, juſt as the muſcles, which bring the lower jaw cloſe 
to the upper, were actually contracted, in the caſe of that young man, whom 
Plancus diſſected with Leprotti (q): for the mouth, as this celebrated man 
wrote to me, about the fortieth day afterwards, that is, on the ſeventeenth/ 
of May, in the year 1722, the mouth, I ſay, was, after death, kept very 
cloſely ſhut. But I found neither the larynx ſhut up, nor the epiglottis de- 
preſs'd (7), in thoſe animals into whoſe lungs the water had not talPn, even 
after death : nor did Littre find it otherwiſe, in any of his drown'd crea- 
tures (s), he, who, in other reſpects, thought that the epiglottis was de- 
preſs'd, not bnly in thoſe of whom we ſpeak, but even in thoſe who were 
thrown into the water, after death, advancing, in this manner, a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that was neither credible, nor coherent, with -the things he had laid 
down; for how could the tongue, which he had ſuppos'd to be at length re- 
lax'd, in living perſons, and to fall forwards, raiſe itſelf up in dead perſons, in 
order to depreſs the epiglottis backwards, or be kept in that poſition? To 
this alſo may be added, that the tongues of the guinea-pigs, in whoſe lungs. 
I have faid (7), that I found no water, are oblong indeed; but, if you ex- 
cept the firſt part, it is ſo fix'd to the baſis of the mouth, that it cannot raiſe 
itſelf, and depreſs the epiglottis, which is, in other reſpe&s, very ſhort, ſo 
that it can ſcarcely cover the whole hiatus of the larynx. And what will you 
ſay to this? that amongſt © thoſe things which are commonly ſeen and ob- 
ſerv'd,” in the bodies of drown'd perſons, is plac'd by Charifius (2), © the 
tongue thruſt out :” for the epiglottis, by reaſon of the connecting liga- 
ments, * neceffarily follows” the tongue, when thruſt out, to uſe, in a well 
known circumſtance, the equally well-known words of Palfin (x). And 
moſt of theſe things, you may think, are ſaid by me, not ſo much from the 
opinion of Littre, as on account of that of Dethardingius (5), and his fol- 
lowers. For they do not doubt, but that reſpiration is intercepted, and the 
water excluded, by the ſtricture of the epiglottis, to the orifice of the larynx; 
as if it did really happen, that the air and water were excluded in all: and 
yet there is not one of them all, who ſays that the epiglottis has been found. 
depreſs d, in the diſſection of drown'd perſons, by themſelves, or by others: 
but on the other hand, even Evers (z), in all his experiments, always ſaw the 
glottis open, and the epiglottis rais'd, juſt in the ſame manner as I did, and 
as he did likewiſe in a boy (a), whoſe lungs and ſtomach the water had en- 
ter'd into. 

Vet Dethardingius, taking for granted what I have mention'd, has pro- 
nounc'd that the chief aſſiſtances, which can be giv'n to perſons that have 
been drown'd, are thoſe whereby the epiglottis may be rais'd, or if that can- 
not be done, to open another paſſage for the air, inſtead of that which this: 
cartilage ſhuts up. That this cartilage, therefore, is to be irritated, by im- 
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mediately. putting the. finger into the throat, or rather a feather, or pencil 
made of briſtles, and that it is to be excited, even after the aſpera arteria has 
been open'd, under the larynx, the finger being now and then apply'd to the 
wound, or a cough excited, that by one method, or other, the epiglottis 
may be rais'd by the impell'd air. The greateſt part of which, if what he 
tuppos'd were o in fact, I ſhould certainly approve as much as he; did not 
a more ſpeedy, and, at the ſame tune, a more certain, method appear, from 
what has been juſt now ſaid, of raiſing this cartilage when depreſs'd, I mean, 
immediately to draw the tongue forwards, by laying hold of it with your fin- 
ers. | | 
bs But although the epiglottis is not depreſs'd, there may nevertheleſs be room 
For the operation of bronchotomy, propos'd by Dethardingius, when other 
remedies are of no effect, which are mention'd in great number, in the Mo- 
nitum I have commended (5), either for that cauſe which is pointed out in 
that very Monitum, of opening a nearer paſſage for warm air into the lungs, 
by means of a pipe; or if you chooſe rather to think with the more modern 
authors, that the water, which has fall'n into the lungs, may have a more 
ſpeedy paſſage to go out: although they ſo far confeſs, that they have us'd 
not only this, and other methods which are not common, but even the moſt 
curious that have been propos'd by any one, upon a great number of dogs, 
but in vain; for notwithſtanding theſe animals had not been detain'd more 
than eight minutes under water, yet they could not be recall'd to life; ſo 
that they take away from us almoſt all hope of relieving human creatures 
that have been drown'd. If, as they have treated their ſubject methodically, 
nervouſly, learnedly, and ingeniouſly, ſo they had had time, a great degree 
of which was certainly neceſſary, to weigh ſeparately every example of thoſe 
drown'd perſons who have been recall'd into life, as they ſay, they would, 
perhaps, have found a greater number of methods than they ſeem to believe, 
which give us hopes of aſſiſtance even by remedies, ſometimes, not very 
curious, and that where ſubmerſion does not happen in cold water, or that 
which is mix'd with ice, from whence both deglutition of the water, and in- 
ipiration, might be ſaid to be hinder'd. "— | 
You will read, for example's ſake, in the epiſtle of the celebrated Lang- 
hanſius (c), publiſh'd at Gottingen, in the year 1748, that a man, who lay 
under water * for about half a day,” ſo that not the leaſt ſign of life re- 
main'd, „had recover'd his life again, in a ſhort time, merely by having 
« the ſpirit of ſalt armoniac applied to his noſtrils.” You will read alſo, 
in the ſeventh volume of the Ada Cæſareæ Natur. Curioſ. Academiæ (d), from 
the obſervation of a cautious phyſician of Breſlau, nam'd Kundmann, that 
two perſons, whoſe heads had been held down under water, the one almoſt a 
quarter of an hour, the other almoſt half an hour, in a river, were excited 
in a ſhort time, by remedies that were not very violent or exquiſite. And, 
not to collect more together, I would have you juſt read over again, how 
ealily that young man was ſnatch'd from death, whom I have mention'd 


above from Borrichius (e). Shall we ſay, then, that they were all drown'd 
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in cold water, and that for this reaſon they did not take it into their ſtomach, 
or lungs? Certainly, we cannot ſay that this boy of Borrichius was, who, 
although he liv'd in a. cold country, . would not have indulg'd himſelf in 
« ſwimming,” with his companions, unleſs the time of the year had been ſuch, 
that the water was lukewarm ; nor could he, when funk therein, have taken 
it down plentifully into his ſtomach, upon their ſuppoſition. As to the other 
three, I do not fee, that particular notice is taken of the time of year in 
which they were drown'd, except that Kundmann writes, in relation to one, 
that it was © on the eve of Eafter;” and of another, that a troubleſome 
cough having attack'd him ſoon after, „he often threw up grumous blood 
from his lungs,” which you may confider as a N of his having taken 
in water, that had injur'd the very tender veflels of the lungs. You ſee that 
do not mention examples which are leſs credible, nor in great number, nor 
little known ; but a few only, and thoſe ſuch as are obvious to every one, 
and that none of them are taken from the warmer or more temperate regions, 
in which, as the cuſtom of ſwimming is much more frequent in theſe coun- 
tries, and eſpecially in ſummer, ſo I do not doubt, but you will find a great. 
number of examples, if you enquire after them. For hence it feems to have 
been, that the Roman phyſician Zachia (F) was the more ealily induc'd, in 
regard to the recovery of a young man, who was drown'd, and taken out of 
the river an hour after, confidently to aſſert, ©* that it was certain, not only 
«- of this reſtitution, that it ought not to be conſider'd as a miraculous effect, 
but that it ought not even to be enumerated among thoſe events which are 
„wont to excite the wonder of the hearers.” | 
But to return to our former ſubject, from thoſe things which have been 

produc'd by a deſire of enquiring out the truth in a matter of the moſt. 
ſerious conſequence, and not by a deſire of contradicting, why then, you 
will at length ſay, if in all drown'd perſons a paſſage lies free, through the 
open, and in- no- wiſe· protected, glottis, into the lungs, does not the luke- 
warm water, at leaſt, enter the lungs equally in all? The celebrated Se- 
nac (g) will explain this to you, to whom I willingly refer you, as I am 
haſt'ning on to other ſubjects. He will, at the fade time, inform you, which 
is indeed a conſequence of the other, that the mark which is commended 
alſo by Littre (Y), in order to diſtinguiſh thoſe perſons, who are thrown into 
the water alive, from thoſe who are. thrown in dead, by the water being, 
falbn inwards, or not fall'n inwards, which is in other reſpects eaſy, and in 
medical queſtions, relating to judicial affairs, not without its advantage, is 
is not to be conſider'd altogether as perpetual. | 

45. But I know that you are here going to interrupt me, though I am in 
haſte in regard to that other mark, which relates, at the ſame time, to theſe 
queſtions, and at the ſame time to ſuffocation, which is our prefent ſubject ;. 
1 mean that mark, which is taken from the lungs of an infant, being thrown 
into water: ſo that, from theſe falling to the bottom, or ſwimming at the 
top, it may be diſtinguiſh'd, whether the child was born dead' or alive. What 
would you have me ſay ? I am of opinion with thoſe, who make uſe of this. 
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ſign, indeed, but cautiouſly, and prudently. For I know, how many ex- 
ceptions have been obſerv'd, within a ſhort ſeries of years. And although 
Galen (i) pointed out, that the ſubſtance of the lungs in fœtuſſes was not 
only red and denſe, but alſo © heavy,” contrary to what it was in thoſe who 
had breath'd ; and tho? others obſerv'd the fame afterwards, and among theſe 
our Spigelius (&) repeated it; yet I do not know, whether any one, for 
that reaſon, ever thought of making the experiment on this account, ex- 
cept a few luſtra before my age. At leaſt, no mention is made of it in 
Zacchia, much leſs in Fidelis, and Parey, even in thoſe places where it was 
natural to expect it. | 
I ſee it therefore objected, that the lungs of an infant who was born alive 
may, nevertheleſs, ſubſide in water, if they have either been not ſufficien: ly 
diſtended from a want of ſtrength in the infant, or have been made heavy 
from diſeaſe, or from ſuffocation itſelf : and that on the other hand, the 
lungs of the infant, who was born dead, may ſwim on the ſurface, if they 
are diſtended with air, which either putrefaction may have diſcharg'd, or it- 
ſelf may have drawn in, before it came into the world, or ſome perſon af- 
terwards, in order to excite reſpiration, has blown in, through the mouth. 
And theſe, and any other dangers of deception whatever, it is neceſſary to 
know, and to be cautious of, in the manner which will be immediately 
pointed out, . 

46. And firſt, there is no reaſon to doubt of what that very grave man, 
Laurence Heiſter (7), teſtifies his having ſeen (for as to ſome other obſerva- 
tions, not much unlike this in other reſpects, as far as belongs to the crying 
of the infant, I ſee that they depend upon a forc'd teſtimony of contempti- 
ble women) that an infant, after living nine hours, weakly indeed, and con- 
tinually ſending forth feeble lamentations, the lungs, which were in other 
reſpects ſound, 8 juſt in the ſame manner, as in thoſe who never 
breath'd, and ſubſided in water, as they are wont to do in this kind of in- 
fants: which ought not to ſeem very wonderful, if you obſerve with this 
author, whom I have already commended (mn), that air ſent by us, into the 
lungs of a foetus, in ſmall quantity, and with little impetus, 1s unequal, as 
he has often found by experiment, to the taſk, of expanding ſo many velicles 
of the lungs, as is neceſſary, in order to render them ſpecifically lighter than 
water, And this being the ſtate of the caſe, before we argue, from their ſub- 
ſiding, that the infant was born dead, we muſt enquire into the marks of its 
weakneſs, from the foregoing or preſent diſorders of the mother, from the 
difficulty of the birth, from the ſtate of the child's body, after death, and 
other things of that kind: and if there be none of theſe things, and no other 
argument, to the contrary; we ſhall not doubt but the child was born dead. 

Yer on the other hand it will be evident, that we cannot truſt to the ſign 
in queſtion, if at any time we ſhould obſerve, that the lungs are not endow'd 

with that gravity which is natural and peculiar to a foetus, but with a mor- 
bid gravity ; either becauſe they are ſchirrhous, or becauſe they are inflam'd, 
or becauſe they are ſo far affected, with ſome kind of infarction or other, 
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that if they were even the lungs of an adult man, they nevertheleſs could 
not ſwim, on the top of the water, which moſt anatomiſts, and I alſo, ſome- 
times, have experienc'd, For that in fœtuſſes, there may be ſometimes in- 
farctions of this kind, is not only indicated by reaſon, but confirm'd by ex- 
perience, as, for inſtance, in the obſervation made by Zeller (u), on a calf, 
which had liv'd half an hour. 

But finally, if ſuffocation itſelf can, ſometimes, fill the lungs with ſo great 
a quantity of blood, in an infant, as I have mention'd that they have been 
overwhelm'd with in ſtrangl'd adults, from the obſervation of others, and 
particularly of Harvey (o); yet ſuffocation will not be able to hide itſelf, 
under the ſign in queſtion, For although all the external marks thereof 
ſhould be wanting, yet certainly a different ſtate of the lungs from that which 
is uſual in the foetus, and the enlarg'd bulk beſides, would admoniſh us, 
that although they did not happen to ſwim in water, we ſhould not be too 
haſty in truſting to this ſign. Beſides, it can ſcarcely happen, in thoſe who 
have drawn in air, but that ſome ſmall parts of the lungs ſhall retain fo 
much of it, as to make them ſwim, though the other parts deſcend ; ſo that 
theſe parts are to be examin'd into, .by cutting the lungs piece-meal, and 
throwing them ſeparately into water, as well as by other means, and theſe 
both in this and the two former caſes, that we may not be eaſily drawn into 
error, from the ſubſiding of the lungs. 

47. But on the other hand, that we may not be impos'd upon, by the 
ſwimming of this viſcus ; we muſt, particularly, attend to this, that although 
learned men have not been wanting, who have ſeen the lungs of fœtuſſes fall 
to the bottom in water, even after the higheſt putrefaction has taken place, 
we cannot, nevertheleſs, deny the truth of the aſſertions of thoſe perſons, . 
who affirm that they, have ſeen the contrary : amongſt whom is the celebrated 
profeſſor Weiſſius, whoſe obſervation if you read (p), you will readily con- 
feſs, that the lungs of a ſtinking fœtus, who was never able to draw in air, 
« were ſpongy ” to the touch, and © ſwam on the top“ of the water, for 
no other reaſon but becauſe they were already . infected with putrefaction,“ 
which diſcharg'd the air. And I ſhould ſuppoſe that Frederic Ruyſch () 
had a view to the ſame thing, when he wrote, that the lungs, when pro- 
&« perly form'd, would never ſwim upon the ſurface of water, if the foetus 
e ſhould die in the womb of its mother,” where he complain'd of them 
who diſputed this circumſtance with him formerly, which controverſy is, per- 
haps, the ſame with what Boerhaave has made mention of, in ſome part of 
his lectures (r). When therefore we find, that the lungs are not © in a good 
<« ſtate,” but tainted with putrefaction; we muſt not, although they ſwim in 
water, for that reaſon, pronounce the child to have been born alive. 

And much leſs ſtill, whenever there may be a probable ſuſpicion, that 
amidſt the throws of a very difficult birth, the fœtus might have drawn in 
the air by means of a rupture of the membranes, before it could be poſſi- 
bly extruded, by reaſon of that delay, and by this means have died in the 
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birth, as Palfin(s) alſo, among the reſt, has admoniſh'd: although it can 
ſcarcely happen, that in this caſe, and the laſt preceding, we ſhall be deceiy'd 
by the craft of an old woman, ſince both of them require helping hands, 
nor the circumſtances which precede, or accompany, or are the conſequence 
of them, can be eaſily either ſufficiently conceal'd or diſſembl'd. 

But on the contrary, it would be very eaſy for the woman to call to mind 
that laſt circuinſtance, that ſhe, when her child was born dead, thinking it 
half-alive, had blown air into the mouth very ftrongly, that it might be ex- 
cited to reſpiration: and that for this reaſon, the lungs were diſtended with 
air, and ſwam on the ſurface of the water. And indeed, as the minds of 
ſome men are prone to all kinds of wickedneſs, ſome man or woman, into 
whoſe hands the child was receiv'd in a ſtate of death, might, with a mali- 
cious intention againſt the woman, have done it, E to all perſons pre- 
ſent, in order to ſcandalize the poor mother, as if ſhe had deſtroy d the child, 
when it was breathing. But if there are no marks of internal or external 
force having been applied to the child, when yet alive; for the marks of 
force applied to the dead infant, and eſpecially not immediately after death, 
are very different; we may from thence diſprove the calumny, and ſo much 
the more readily give credit to the mother, who ſays that ſne blew air into 
the lungs, if none of the other circumſtances argues the contrary, nor the di- 
ſtenſion of the lungs is greater, than can really be brought about in that me- 
thod, in a foetus recently dead, or that has not been dead long, as will appear 
by experiments carefully inſtituted for that purpoſe: although I think theſe 
things ought to be touch'd upon .by us, rather that they may not be en- 
tirely unknown to phyſicians and judges, than that they ſhould come to the 
knowledge of the common people, as nearly the ſame prudence and caution 
is requir'd in regard to this ſubject, as in regard to what it is neceſſary to 
fay upon poiſons. | | | 

48. Here you have a method of uſing the experiment in queſtion,. cau- 
tiouſly and prudently. But if I ſeem to you to have explain'd theſe circum- 
ſtances too little at large, you may compare them with what has been writ- 
ten more at large by the celebrated Michael Alberti (7), who, in like man- 
ner, as Heiſter (u) did alſo, thought that the experiment was not to be re- 
jected, but made uſe of with circumſpection. And you will ſee that the 
opinion of thoſe prudent phyſicians Beherenſius (x), and Trew (Y), and of 
others, was the ſame, and that we may not ſeem to have entirely omitted the 
Lawyers, of Schoepffer (z) alſo, in turning over whoſe works, you will not 
only know what authors have treated of this ſubje&, beſides him, but will 
particularly know what relates to the circumſtances of the affair, whenever 
you have regard to the other ſigns of infanticide, and by what means theſe 
are alſo to be examin'd, that we may not be deceiv'd. For whether they 
are abſent, or preſent, they add to, or take from, the force of the expe- 
riment : which, at other times, for the moſt part, anſwers, as it did even 
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with me lately, in a cow-calf, that had double lungs, as it had alfo two heads, 
two necks, and two hearts, The lungs of this calf were contracted, denſe, 
and of a red colour inclining to black; and when they were even cut into 
pieces, and thrown into a proper quantity of water, for a ſmall quantity may 
deceive us ſometimes, I found, from their immediately going to the bottom, 
that the calf had been born dead, though ſome had aſſerted in writing, that 
it had ſtood up when it was born, and had liv'd fome hours. The truth of 
the ſtory being diligently enquir'd into, according to my defire, from one 
who had been preſent at the birth, I was certainly inform'd, by other letters, 
that it had really been born dead. But of the other circumſtances which I 
ſaw in the diſſection of this animal, I ſhall have a proper opportunity of 
ſpeaking hereafter (a). But now I ſhall, at length, paſs on to the other ſpecies 
of ſuffocation (5), I mean, that which is from internal cauſes ; and ſhall be 
ſo much the ſhorter on this ſubject, as I have been the more prolix on the 
other. | 
49. An old woman, who had a cancer, that had crept from the left angle 
of the mouth, which it had conſum'd, farther into the mouth, and under 
the tongue, being ſubject to diſorders of the thorax, which ſhe call d of the 
catarrhous kind, died of ſuffocation. On diſſecting the body, I found the 
larynx and its neighbourhood ſound, and yet there was a purulent ichor 
under the glottis, and in the neareſt part of the aſpera arteria; and the ſame 
within the upper part of the left ſuperior lobe of the lungs, and in other 
parts thereof. But the inferior lobes were vehemently inflated. Where- 
ever I cut into the lungs, 1 found them of a cineritious colour, which was 
here and there diſtinguiſh'd by black lines, and ramifications of the ſmall 
veſſels, wherein the blood ſtagnated. The heart, alſo, was full of black 
blood, which was not, indeed, altogether coagulated, not yet without po- 
lypous concretions ; and one of theſe, being in its form and whiteneſs like 
a worm, reach'd into the pulmonary veſſel, The coronary veins, and all 
the jugulars, and the branches of thoſe that ran through the neck, were 
alſo greatly diſtended with blood. I found one valve of the great artery 
beginning to oſſify; and I ſaw the ſame degeneracy in ſeveral places on the 
internal 4 of the ſame artery, as far even as to the iliacs. 71 

50. This woman brings back to my memory, the man whoſe body I'dif- 
ſeed, about the ſame time, in the ſame place, that is, in the hoſpital of In- 
curables at Bologna. For he alſo had an ulcer in the mouth, but in the 
more internal parts, and the larynx and the aſpera arteria were in like man- 
ner uninjur'd, and the ſame part of the lungs as in this woman was to the laſt 
degree diſorder'd: and he alſo died in the manner of a ſuffocated perſon. But 
what remains of his hiſtory I reſerve, till I come to treat of deglutition bein 
injur'd; for as to the other circumſtances, which I juſt now took notice of, 
and by what means his lungs, as well as the lungs of this woman, might 
have been diforder'd, 1 have pointed out in a former work (*). Theſe per- 
ſons, therefore, were ſuffocated from a diſorder of the lungs, as others have 
been from a diſorder of the larynx, and aſpera arteria, concerning which, be- 
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ſides What you will read from Platerus (e; and Kerckringius (4), I ſhalt 
write to you more hy on another oc), and indeed have already 
vritten (J). But) 1 ſhall here add no other obſervation beſides this, except 
that which I receivꝰd from the very experienc'd Santorini, on the ſame day 
that he had made it. And it relates to ſuffocation from a diſorder of the 
great artery. 9:13 vo h 216015145 30 on ODIN 493. 501 u 12 
51. A virgin, who, for ſome time before, had but little diſcharge of 
blood from the uterus, at the time of her monthly evacuations, was troubV'd 
with a difficulty of reſpiration, and at. length was ſuffocated, as if by convul- 
ſions. The abdomen being open d, a tubercle was obſerv'd externally, in 
the ſubſtance of the uterus itſelf, like to that kind of ſoft tumour, which, in 
the Italian language, is calbd natta, or a ſoft tumour of the wenny kind. 
But hen the thorax was open'd, the beginning of the great artery was found 
to bet ſuch a thickneſs, in its parietes, that the capacity of the veſſel was 
greatly diminifh'd thereby. In this artery was a great quantity of blood; 
but a {till greater in the lungs, which were quite over · loaded with it. 
32. Whatever was the cauſe of this thickneſs in the parietes of the artery, 
that diminiſn'd, in ſuch a manner, the capacity of the veſſel, an example of 
which, in other arteries, you have from Littre (g); it is evident, that by rea- 
ſon of the artery being made narrower than its natural ſtate was, the blood 
eauld not be ſent out from, and circulated through, this artery, in ſo large a 
ity, or with: ſo much force, as naturally it is. For which reaſon the 
blood was found here, but in far greater quantity in the lungs, in the veſſels 
whereof, ſo much more was of neceſſity collected, as ſo much a leſs quan- 
tity could be ſent into the aorta. From the narrowneſs, therefore, of this ar- 
tery, not only the difficult reſpiration, eſpecially in the motion of the body, 
but at length the ſuffocation, aroſe. But of this ſubject enough. It remains, 
that inſtead of writing a particular letter, on account of theſe few things 
which I have to ſay on the ſubject of coughs, I rather add them to this, as I 
promis'd in the beginning. ng | "THT, 
63. Some cauſes of a cough, like thoſe of loſt reſpiration (5), are without, 
and-ſome within, the lungs. And of the firſt claſs, ſome are on the outſide 
of the thorax, and ſome within. And again, of thoſe that are on the outlide 
of the thorax; ſome are in the head, and others in the belly, and till others 
in the neck. And as a cough may ariſe from cauſes that are ſo different, and 
have their ſituations ſo different; it is, at ſome times, to be compar'd with 
thoſe fevers which they call corruptive fevers, and then only, with ſalubrious 
and depurative fevers, when it has its origin from matter, which may be diſ- 
charg d by the force of the cough itſelf, For although a fever and cough 
are both öf them, by themſelves, evils, yet both of them are then cauſes of 
good: wherefore both of them ariſe from the very nature, and conſtitution, 
of the body, which we call, in general, nature, and are never ſuppreſs'd, 
but with the · worſt of conſequences, as they were both much to be deſir'd, 
ſuppoſing them to have been abſent. For there is ſometimes, in the lungs, 
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a peccant matter, and that in great quantity, which may be expell'd; but 
there is no cough, by reaſon of the ſenſation, in the internal coat of the bron- 
chia, being dull, and deficient: to which, perhaps, relate two obſervations 
in the Sepulchretum, I mean the twenty- fifth, and twenty-ſeventh, of the 
firſt ſection of this ſecond book. But on the other hand, ſometimes the 
lungs are beſet with matter, which cannot be diſcharg'd by the moſt violent 
cough, as, for inſtance, in the twelfth obſervation of this third ſection, or 
that which I have deſcrib'd in another letter (z), of tophaceous lungs. 0 

Nor ought you to believe otherwiſe, of the cauſes of a cough, which the 
cough itſelf is able, or not able, to diſcharge, from the upper air-paſſage, 
or elſewhere : although it is almoſt impoſſible for the cough to diſcharge 
thoſe cauſes, which lie on the out- ſide of the air-paſſages, whether they are 
ſeated within the thorax, as when in the dropſy of this cavity (&), a cough is 
ſometimes excited, but ſuch as I have faid is fruitleſs, or at leaſt brings out 
none of that water, or whether they are ſituated on the outſide of the thorax. 
For they are ſometimes ſeated in the head, the neck, and the belly, as I have 
already ſaid, inſtances of which I ſhall give you ſeparately. 

54. And firſt, that the cauſe of the cough may be in the head, is manifeſt 
to All, even from this circumſtance, that a cough frequently follows the 
fight irritation which is occaſion'd by picking the ears; whether the irri- 
tation be propagated through the internal membranes of the ear, and the 
euſtachian tube, and, finally, through the tube of the pharynx, quite into the 
larynx; or whether it is the occaſion of ſomething being immediately dif- 
charg'd, from that tube, into the pharynx, which will ſtimulate this, and the 
larynx ;. or, at length, whether it draw ſome certain nerves into conſent, as, 
for inſtance, thoſe which go to the membranes, that are in near continuity 
with the internal coat of the larynx. And, as have already ſaid, the excit- 
ing of a cough of this kind is well known to every body. But to anatomiſts, 
that alſo is known, which depends upon an irritation, at the beginnings of 
the nerves, as ſometimes happens in hydrocephali. You may read in the 
foregoing book of the Sepulchretum (1), the obſervation of Veſalius relatin 
to that diſeaſe; and you will find, that upon the ſlighteſt motion of the — 4 
a violent cough was immediately excited, when no diſorder was ſpoken of in 
the lungs. So alſo, in the obſervation of Lechelius (m), you will read of a 
cough, whereas no other viſcus but the brain was diſorder'd, and even the 
lungs in particular, were in a very natural, and ſound ſtate, and are faid ta 
be without any fault whatever. | 

55. But nobody is ignorant, that the cauſes of coughs. frequently lie in; 
the neck, that is to ſay, in the aſpera arteria; but eſpecially in the larynx, 
and that theſe may, ſometimes, be diſcharg'd, even without the aſſiſtance of 
medicines, when the larynx is ſo vitiated, as, after a cough of a year's con- 
tinuance, and, the ſpitting of various kinds of matter, is deſcrib'd by the ce- 
lebrated Fantonus (). And Lanciſi, in a letter which he wrote to me, told 
me, that when. Malpighi, and he, were converſing together, of certain very 
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violent coughs, which others improperly aſcrib'd to the claſs of convulſive 
coughs, it teem'd to them, that they ſhould rather be number'd among thoſe 
which have their origin from a ſmall quantity of humour, but, in its nature, 
falt and acrid, ſuch as thoſe patients expeCtorated, and was preternaturally 
ſecreted from the glands of the larynx : in the number of which glands he 
afterwards would have reckon'd our arytænoidæ, and that ſo much the more 
readily, becauſe he had found them, in a body he had diſſected, . ſome- 
« what monſtrous in their ſize.” And I call them mine, not only becauſe 
this very learned man himſelf, firſt attributed them to me (o), but becauſe it 
has never ſeem'd to me, as it did lately to a gentleman, in other reſpects very 
learned, that theſe glands had been before pointed out by Carpus, and 
Schelhammer, Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, if I examine into this af- 
Fair a little more deeply ; for it ought to be done the more carefully, in pro- 
Portion as we both of us owe the more to the authority of an illuſtrious man. 
« Carpus had aſſerted,” ſays he, © page three hundred and ninety three, 

e that a glandular fleſh was ſeated on the glottis. And Schelhammer had 
-« added, I. c. p. 11. that a glandular ſubſtance lay upon the arytznoid.” 
And I would have you turn to both of theſe authors : I myſelf will readily 
point out the paſſages to you, that you may not have the trouble of looking 

backwards and forwards through many pages, and that you may not happen, 
by this means, to light on another opuſculum of Schelhammer, which is leſs 
relative to this ſubject. You muſt turn to that diſſertation of his, entitl'd, 

De Voce, in the firſt part of which, and chapter the third, ſpeaking of the 
arytenoid cartilages, he ſays, Theſe are the ſupport of a peculiar kind of 
„ ſubſtance, which is found no-where elſe in the body, and which Galen has 
« aptly expreſs'd, by calling it an adipoſe, cartilaginous, and membranous 

e ſubſtance :” and having interpos'd ſome things relative to this ſubſtance, 
that he may ſhew it to be ſimilar to thoſe ſubſtances which Galen has men- 
tion'd, and to be in a kind of middle ſtate betwixt the three, he immediately 

concludes thus, in the eleventh page, which is pointed out: This ſubſtance, 
„then, adheres to the double arytenoid cartilage, like a double criſt, ſoft, 
« lax, and ſmooth, more diſtant from each other when we breathe, and ap- 

% proaching mutually to each other when we ſpeak, and when we hold in 
& our breath, entirely ſhut up. The ſpace, which is intermediate to both 

„ of theſe ſubſtances, is ſometimes call'd the rimula vocalis, or glettis. In- 
« terpreters have tranſlated it /ingula Galeni.” Does he ſay, then, © that a 
glandular ſubſtance is plac'd upon the arytenoid cartilage?“ It cannot be 

ſuppos'd fo in the leaſt, ſince he ſays, that it is a ſubſtance of ſuch a kind, 
as © is to be found no where elſe in the body,” and confirms it alſo in the 
end of the fifth chapter (p). Let us, therefore, leave to Schelhammer “ theſe 

« crilts, fpines, or eminences, of the arytenoid cartilages,” for ſo he calls 

them in another place (3), from whenceſoever he has taken his idea thereof, 

and the glottis, which 1s no where ſufficiently explain'd, in whatſoever manner 

he has underſtood it to be form'd ; for he © ſuppos'd that the arytenoidæus 

« proprius muſcle, as it is call'd, was the ſubſtance of the glottis itſelf (r).” 
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For it is ſufficient with me, that it plainly enough appears, that “glandular 
« ſubitance ” was not added by him. 

56. Nor will you be leſs clea ly convinc'd, in my opinion, that when it is 
ſaid by Carpus, that a glandular fleſh is ſituated upon the glottis,” he meant 
nothing elle at all, than that the epiglottis had its own proper gland ſituated 
upon it; as I formerly admoniſh' d in thoſe very firſt Adverſaria (3). For 
the words of Carpus, which you have in his Commentaries upon the ana- 
« tomy of Mundinus (z),” and which are on the poſterior ſurface of page 
three hundred and ninety-three, that is, of the page referr'd to, are in fact 
theſe : Nature has ordain'd, as will be ſeen below, a certain glandular 
« fleſh, above or below the lingua, or tongue, which adheres to that air- 
pipe, in order to mollify the epiglottis, or larynx,” But that “ lingua,” 
or tongue, of the pipe,” is not, with Carpus, what, with the interpreters 
of Galen, is the lingula, or rima, of the glottis, as I have mention'd juſt 
now, in the words of Schelhammer. For this lingula is entirely the ſame 
with that, which Celſus (4), who is quoted by Carpus, in the preceding 
page, had thus deſcrib'd : * There is a very ſmall part in the aſpera arteria, 
« which has the ſhape of a little tongue, lying immediately under the fauces : 
« and this, when we breathe, is lifted up; and when we take down meat 
« and drink, it ſhuts up the aſpera arteria.” That is to ſay, it is the car- 
tilage call'd epiglottis, as Carpus ſhews in that very ſame page three hun- 
dred and ninety-three, and a few lines before, where he — « Yer the 
«« proper epiglottis, by the force of the word, ſignifies epiglottida, which is 
« the tongue of a pipe, plac'd upon the cimbalar cartilage.” And this he 
not only confirms in ſeveral places, in the whole remainder of that twenty- 
ninth commentary, but he there, above all, plainly declares it, where (x) he 
deſcribes the epiglottis, properly ſo call'd, «© by the figure of a human 
tongue, or of the tongue of a pipe,” made by art, and in ſuch a ſituation, 
that with. its maſt acute part, it goes toward the œſophagus, and ſhuts up 
te the upper part. of the cimbalar cartilage,” that is the aryrenoid; in the 
deſcriptiun of which, having ſoon after ſhewn that it was double, he has 
thus pointed out the ſeparate cartilages of the larynx (y): „ Beſides theſe 
« two cimbalar cartilages, there are three others, to wit, the clipealis, or 
&« ſhicld-like cartilage, and a cartilage that has no name, and the cartilage 
e calld the tongue of the pipe:“ which being added, he immediately con- 
cludes, that the cartilages of the larynx are five in number, inſtead of three, 
which others had ſuppos'd before. | 

But notwithitanding theſe things are ſo clear, that nothing can be more 
evident, yet, n oreover, add this, Carpus had faid, as I related a little 
above, that he ſhould enquire below ” into that glandular fleſh plac'd 
upon the tongue of the pipe, and its uſe. Where, then, is this done? In 
no other place, but where, in deſcribing the epiglottis, properly fo call'd (z), 
he bas acknowledg'd © a fat fleſh in it,” the uſes of which were, as he ſup- 
poles, ©: to moitten the epiglottis,“ that is, the larynx, and epiglottis pro- 
perly ſo call'd. And as even that very learn'd man has, a little below, 
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rightly underſtood this paſſage of the gland of the epiglottis, although he 
thought that the former related to the arytenoid glands ; ſo when he ſhall 
obſerve, that this other paſſage is to be referr'd to that firſt, I do not doubt, 
but, according to his known ingenuity, he will now ſay, that the arytenoid 
glands are rather to be ſought for among other antient authors, than in 
Carpus, if any footſteps of them did really exiſt: and yet not in Galen, or 


Fabricius, although they © had ſaid formerly, that the glottis was viſcous,” 


* 


the former, in his treatiſe De Utilit. Part. I. vii. c. 13. and the latter, J. c. g. 


that is, De Larynge, parte i. cap. 9. for theſe are indeed “ obſcure traces.” 
But if you ſhould ſuppoſe, that what Galen has written in the ſame book, 


in the eleventh chapter, and Fabricius in the ſecond, relate more to the 


preſent ſubject, you might at leaſt produce the words of the firſt, which ex- 
preſly affirm, that the body of the glottis is membranous, adipoſe, and 
glandular,“ and the words of Fabricius, which affirm nearly the ſame thing 
in hogs. For he ſays, that Galen had affirm'd this, - becauſe he exactly 
„ deſcrib'd the glottis of pigs, which is adipoſe, the adeps, however, 
being very hard, and denſe, ſo as to reſemble even the ſubſtance of a 
* gland.“ But how far there are arytenoid glands in pigs, and where they 
are ſituated, tis not a place to enquire here, nor yet whether Galen meant 
to point them out. Fabricius, however, affirms, at leaſt, « that moſt other 
„animals are, generally, deſtitute of that adipoſe, and glandular,“ body, 


which he acknowledges in a ſow; nor finally, does he hint, that in any of 


them it is ſituated in that part, where the human arytenoid glands are ſituated, 
but quite more anteriorly, and inferiorly, as you will readily perceive, by 
reading that part of the chapter quoted, where he deſcribes the glottis. 

hat whether theſe things are ſaid for my own ſake, or rather for the ſake 


df a truth, which we both of us ſtudy to illuſtrate, in the hiſtory of ana- 


tomy, let this truly learn'd man himſelf, whom I very highly eſteem on the 
ſcore of his great merits, be the judge. 

87. Now let us return to the ſituations of the cauſes of coughs, For there 
remain'd of theſe, thoſe which lie in the belly. And they are the moſt ob- 
vious, which lie ' neareſt to the diaphragm, eſpecially in the liver, and the 
ſtomach; for you will find, that cauſes of this diſorder have been obſerv'd 
in the pancreas alſo, and partly in the ſpleen, and indeed in the kidneys 
kkewile, in the Sepulchretum (a). For whether the ſeptum tranſverſum is 
irritated by mere contact itſelf, or the peritonzum, which you know is com- 
mon to thoſe viſcera, and to the lower ſurface of the ſeptum, is diſtracted, 
and hurt; or finally, whether the lungs themſelves are drawn into conſent, by 
the nerves being affected, which go both to thoſe viſcera, and to the lungs, 
coughs, that are in themſelves dry and fruitleſs, follow affections of the ſame 
viſcera. The laſt of this kind of cauſes ſeems to be chiefly applicable to 
the ſtomach, from the inſpection of thoſe nerves, juſt now ſpoken of, that 


- go to this viſcus, which is the firſt of all of the viſcera of the belly, in a 


very great quantity ; although there may be ſome who believe that the irri- 
tation is propagated from the ſtomach, through the œſophagus, either to 
the adhering trunk of the aſpera arteria, or to the larynx itſelf alſo; into 
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which, the internal membrane of the celophagus is, at length; continu'd. 
However this is, I will give you an inſtance of a dry cough ariſing, according 
to appearances, from a tumour annex d to the ſtomach: and then I Will im- 
mediately put an end to this very long letter. 
58. An old woman of ſeventy, who had formerly been a drunken nurſe, 
and always coveted wine, had been render'd, for at leaſt eighteen months, 
unfit for ſervice, by reaſon of the following indiſpoſitions in her health, and 
chiefly a cough which was dry, a difficulty of breathing, and a continual 
pain in the head, although ſometimes encreaſing, and ſometimes remitting, 
together with the natural conſequences of theſe complaints, watchings, and 
loſs of appetite, to a great degree. Theſe things I learn'd from the women 
who liv'd with her, when, on account of ſome things, which were found in 
her body, I took care that other circumſtances ſhould be enquir'd into, but 
particularly, whether ſhe complain'd of any hardneſs in the belly, ſwelling, 
or ſenſe of weight; which they affirm'd ſhe did not. At length, after hav- 
ing labour'd under a kind of peripneumony, for a few days, ſhe died. 

Her body was emaciated ; which made the globe of fat, that was found 
under the ſkin to the bigneſs of a Wo upon the enſiform cartilage, ſo much 
the more remarkable (5). The belly being open'd, nothing appear'd more 
worthy of obſervition, than a foundiſh tumour of the weight of a pound at 
leaſt, which was annex'd to the poſterior ſurface of the ſtomach, at about the 
middle of it. This tumour was externally unequal, with little, and perfect - 
ly hemiſpherical, tubercles upon it, and internally variegated with a white and 
browniſh colour, and alſo with a blood-colour, from the tincture of the veſſels. 
And although it was every where fo hard, that you would not have heſitated 
to take it for a ſchirrhus; it was internally, in ſome parts, endow'd with a 
bony hardneſs. Being cut aſunder in two parts, the ſections were equal to 
three inches breadth, in one diameter, and four in another diameter. It had 
no communication with the cavity of the ſtomach: and when this cavity was 
open'd, it appear'd rugous, and juſt as it does in healthy perſons; even in 
that part which anſwer d to the tumour, that is, to the ſpace, of about two 
inches, And, indeed, the coats which cover'd the AK, coat to that ſpace, 
were ſound, and not annex'd to the tumour :, which was tied to the ſtomach 
only by the external coat. This ſeem'd to be produc'd over the tumoyr, 
and make the external ſurface of it, and carry with it its ſanguiferous veſſels, 
one of which, in appearance venous, proceeding from the tumour, crept 
through the inferior ſurface of the ſtomach, being almoſt equal in thickneſs, 
to a gooſe-quill, It was very eaſy to conjecture, - that any the leaſt gland 
of the claſs of the conglobated glands, adhering: to the external coat, or the 
cellular membrane, which lay under it, or even ſome cells of the cellular 
membrane, if you chocſe rather to ſuppoſe ſo, had grown out into this 
great bulk, the matter being, by degrees, collected, and drawing theſe. 
coats from the others by its weight. The ſpleen, however, being ſomewhat 
larger than was natural, and internally. pale, was of ſuch a laxity, that it 
ſeem'd rather to contain a kind of pultice, than what it is wont to contain. 
The liver was very long tranſverſly; in its internal ſubſtance paliſh, and al- 
moſt variegated, but not hard, The great artery was in a manner Winding, 
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and the iliac ſtill more, inaſmuch as they ſeem'd, in ſome places, almoſt to 
{well out into diverticula, or little reſervoirs. The internal ſurface of the 
one, and of the others, was, here and there, white, and cover'd with bon 
ſcales, which were ſmall however, and only in few places. Theſe were the 
appearances in the belly, In the thorax, and head, I could not make uſe of 
equal diligence, being taken up with the public anatomy of the year 1745, 
for which the other bodies that I was ſupply'd with, were leſs unfit, as the 
muſcles of this body were very lax. This, however, I know, that the heart 
was not affected with any diſeaſe, which was obvious: and that the lungs were 
annex'd to the pleura, and hardiſh, but had no appearance that ſhew'd a true 
inflammation, and till leſs any that ſhew'd an inveterate diſeaſe. However, 
| of what nature that true inflammation is, which occurs in the lungs, the next 
letters will demonſtrate. Farewel. 


LETTER the TWENTIETH 
Treats of pain in the Breaſt, Sides, and. Back.. 


HERE are ſo many obſervations both of Valfalva's and of mine, rela- 
tive to pains of the breaſt, fides, and back, but eſpecially of the breaſt, 
that although I have ſent ſome of them to you, in other letters (“), to which 
* alſo they related, and am to ſend others hereafter, E am, nevertheleſs, under 
a neceſſity of dividing the remaining obſervations into two letters, the firſt of 
which contains thoſe of Valſalva, and the ether mine. | 
2. He ſaw, then, a carman, about forty years of age, who, although he 
had been troubPd, for a whole year, with fevers, and even at laſt with a pe- 
ripneumony alſo, with a dry cough, and a difficult reſpiration, attended with 
ſome ſlight delirious ſymptoms, yet never would go to bed, but went about 
his ordinary buſineſs, in whatever manner it was. Wherefore he did not 
come to the hoſpital, till the fifth, or ſixth day from the beginning of the 
peripneumony. and then came by himſelf, and on foot: where being ex- 
tremely troubPd with the fame ſymptoms, he died within twenty-four hours. 
In the belly was found a ſmall quantity of limpid ſerum: and the ſpleen 
was three times as large as is natural. In the right cavity of the thorax were 
ſome ounces of turbid ſerum : and the ſuperior lobe of the lungs, eſpecially 
towards the back, was entirely inflam'd ; and this being cut into, very ſmall 
abſceſſes, containing a ſanious matter, were every where found. The pleura 
was unhurt. The cavity of the pericardium was half full of its own natural 
ftuid. In the heart were polypous concretions, being greater in the auricles 
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and leſs in the ventricles at the mouths of the arteries, and out of theſe laſt 
mention'd, thoſe were the greateſt, which were in the right ventricle, - 
3. A man of forty years of age, who had long been in the hoſpital of St. 
Mary de Vita, at Bologna, in order to be cur'd of a ſlight wound in his leg, 
and bad lain near another man, who had been, at length, taken off by a large 
abſceſs of his leg, was ſeiz'd with a cough, and an acute fever; the matter Fe 
ſpat up was ting d with blood, and afterwards inclin'd to a green colour, with 
a difficult reſpiration, and a pain in the right fide: and while theſe ſymp- 
toms were violent, and he lay on his right ſide, on which he could lie eaſily, 
he died, about the fourth day from the beginning of the acute diſeaſe. 4 
The left lobe of the lungs was ſound, and unconnected. The upper lo- 
bule of the right lobe, and the upper part of the next lobule, both of them 
on that ſide, towards the back, were turgid with an inflam'd, and very hard 
tumour, and cloſely adher'd to the pleura by membranous connexions. Yet 
the pleura bore not the leaſt mark of inflammation, Each ventricle of the 
heart contain'd a ſingle polypous concretion, which was of a large ſize: yet 
the right contain'd the largeſt : and although they were produc'd not only 
into the auricles, and veins, but into the arteries alſo, yet they were leſs pro- 
duc'd into the arteries, than the veins. | 
4. Both of theſe hiſtories teach ſomething of themſelves, which is known 
indeed to every body, but never ſufficiently inculcated : the firſt, that unleſs 
we endeavour to overcame great diſorders in time, even the ſtrongeſt men, 
and for that reaſon truſting too much in themſelves, among whom that car- 
man certainly was, are carry'd off more haſtily than we ſhould imagine : the 
ſecond, that thoſe perſons are very careleſs of themſelves, who lie long in 
hoſpitals, on the ſcore of ſlight diſorders, . eſpecially if they lie near patients, 
who infect the air with unwholeſome vapours: for they are, by this means, 
diſpos'd to much more violent diforders, than that was, which they went thi- 
ther to get rid of, as happen'd to this very man, who, by this means, was 
ſeiz'd with a moſt acute inflammation, and that of a malignant kind, if you 
attend to Fantonus (a), who pronounc'd that the cauſe of an inflammation of 
this kind, conſiſted in a thin and greeniſh humour, which colour was obſerv'd 
in the matter expectorated by the patient in queſtion. But as to the pain, 
the cauſe, and ſeat thereof, I ſhall have a better opportunity of writing on 
theſe ſubjects below. In the mean while, do not wonder, that Valſalva men- 
tion'd no pain in the firſt hiſtory. For when he ſpoke of a peripneumony, 
he underſtood a dull heavy pain, juſt as he did a fever, though he expreſsly 
aſſerted neither. I am not ignorant, however, that in this diſorder, the pain 
ſometimes ſeems to be nothing, as I ſhall ſhew on a future occaſion (5), and 
the fever but ſlight (c). Let when this circumſtance does happen, it ought 
not to be omitted; nay, it ought to be diligently remark'd, which Valſalva 
would certainly have done. But now he omits to mention the fever in more 
than one hiſtory (4), being a thing which may be eafily ſub-underſtood, as 
particularly in the two which 1 ſhall immediately ſubjoin. 
5. An old man, who was ſixty-five years of age, having been ſeiz'd two 
years before with a palſy of the right arm, and being freed therefrom, was 


(a) in hac 1. 2. Sepulchr. ſect. 4. obſ. 28. (c) Vid. infra, n. 26. 
(5) Epiſt. 21. n. 5. & ſeqq. 4) Vid. infra, n. 20. 
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accuſtom'd to complain frequently; afterwards, of a pain in his head, and 
Was, laſt of all, receiv'd into the hoſpital, which I mention'd above, for an 
inflammation of the lungs, where he was much troubl'd with a pain, and 
ſenſe of weight, in the left part of his cheſt, and expectorated a purulent 
matter: but this diſcharge being deficient for many hours, he died ſuddenly, 
which was about the twenty-third day. =” | 

The left lobe of the lungs was entirely tumid, and hard, and fill'd up 
the whole cavity, containing an ulcer, which abounded with much ſanies, 
that was diffus'd even through the greater part of the lungs, on that ſide. 
But the pleura was altogether ſound. The right ſide of the heart contain'd 
a polypous concretion, which extending itſelt through the vena cava, as it 
were, to the length of a cubit, imitated its various partitions. There was 
another in the left ſide of the heart; but this ſcarcely reach'd to the great 
artery. In the ventricles of the brain was found water, to the quantity of 
half a pint : nor was there any other preternatural appearance in the whole 
brain, if you except the glandules of the plexus choroides, which were very 
turgid, my his 5 01 
„ E Nothing more accelerates death, in diſorders of this kind, than a ſup- 

preſſion of the matter that ought to be expectorated. And this ſo much the 
more eaſily happens, as the ſtrength, by reaſon of long-continu'd fickneſs, 
age, and a taint of the nervous kind, is proportionably decreas'd : all which, 
you ſee, were join'd together in the old man here ſpoken of. But as to 
that which was ſeen in his brain, it may point out to you, what was the 
cauſe. of the palſy which had preceded, and of the pain which often affected 
the head, if you-turn back to what I have before (e) written to you in re- 
gard to both theſe affections | | 1 0 

7. A woman, about twenty-ſeven years of age, who, though ſhe had 
been married four years before, had never conceiv'd, was affected with a 
pain in the left ſide of the cheſt, with a difficulty of breathing, and a violent 
cough, by which ſhe had ſome expectoration. She died. Upon opening 
the thorax, not only ſerum. was found in its left cavity, ting'd with a white 
colour, but the lungs alſo were inflam'd on the poſterior part: from the 
ſection of which, although no. abſceſs appear'd, a fanies mingl'd with blood 
flow'd out, and black ſpots were ſeen here and there through its ſubſtance. 
The belly being open'd, in the ovaria, the fluid of the veſicles was found to 
be wholly concreted, juſt as if it had been boil'd over the fire: from which, 
it is probable, that the cauſe of barrenneſs had ariſen. 


* 


8. This you will alſo add to the other cauſes of barrenneſs. But as it is 
not a proper occaſion to ſpeak of this here, we will paſs on to the hiſtory 
of another woman, who had often conceiv'd, and who, when ſhe approach'd 
near to the time of her delivery, was taken off by an inflammation of the 
lungs. | 

by A noble matron, age d five and-forty, of a very fat habit of body, and 
abounding with ſerum, in whom, when in health, reſpiration was always 
ſomewhat difficult, eſpecially after motion, and a ſlight cough and frequent 
ſpitting very often return'd, and who had almoſt every day, after a diſturb'd 


and reſtleſs night, vomitings of thick and viſcid matter in the morning, by 


(-) Epiſt, XI, & I, 


which 
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which ſhe ſeem'd to be reliev'd, having already brought forth many children, 
and having ſuffer'd many miſcarriages alſo, when, at length, in the year 1689, 
ſhe had enter'd upon the ninth month of her pregnancy, and had long ex- 
pos'd herſclf to a very cold air, was fſeiz'd with a great rigor in her whole 
body, which was follow'd by an equal heat, attended with violent thirſt, and 
difficulty of breathing, a very troubleſome cough, an oppreſſive pain in the 
right part of the thorax, verging to the ſcapula, a quick and hard pulſe, a 
bilious vomiting, (from which there ſeem'd to be ſome alleviation) and with 
that inquietude and toſſing of the whole body, which was very troubleſome, 
even on the following days. A vein was open'd in the right arm; nor were 
the other aſſiſtances of art omitted. Nevertheleſs, a more vehement attack 
of the diſeaſe coming on, to thoſe firſt diſorders of the pulſe, an intermiſſion 
alſo was added on the ſecond day, and a neceſſity of breathing with the neck 
erect, together with a diſcharge of watry and livid matter by ſpitting, and 
of a bilious matter by ſtool. J 

On the third day, the difficulty of breathing was increas'd, and a ſtertor 
came on: the expectorated matter was leſs in quantity, very thick, denſe, 
and whitiſh, and ſometimes alſo yellow : ſhe had a conſiderable number of 
ſtools : her pulſe was ſtill more unequal. Blood was again taken away, and 
other remedies made uſe of, but in vain. | 

For on the fourth day all the ſymptoms became worſe : and that pain of 
the cheſt, which, as I have ſaid, had been of a heavy kind, began now to 
be very pungent and acute, eſpecially when the patient cough'd, or mov'd 
her body : and to this was afterwards added a pain in the lower part of the 
belly, not much unlike the other, which caus'd ſome ſufpicion of delivery 
coming on. But on the — night, amidſt frequent inequalities, and 
intermiſſions, the pulſe began to faulter, and the pains being alleviated, the 
continual toſſing of the whole body being remitted, the ſpitting being ſup- 
preſs'd, and the ſtrength being wearied out, the beginning of the fifth day 
put an end to her life, | 

T he abdomen being immediately open'd, the uterus was ſomewhat inflam'd, 
and a female child was found to be already dead therein ; yet the viſcera of the 
child, as well as the remainder of thoſe in the belly of the mother, were in 
a natural ſtate. But when the thorax of the mother was laid open, the right 
lobe of the lungs ſhew'd a very great inflammation, and hardneſs, and an 
abſceſs already begun under them. | 4 

10, Although you will, perhaps, wiſh at firſt, that Valſalva had deſcrib'd 
the anatomy of the thorax of this matron, with the ſame accuracy that he 
did the diſeaſe ; yet neither the hardneſs of the pulſe, nor the pain which 
from a heavy one became pungent, neceſſarily indicate, that beſides an in- 
flammation of the lungs, which he has mention'd, there was allo an inflam- 
mation of the pleura, of which he makes no mention. 15. I 

But as I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of both theſe ſigns again below, 
when I ſpeak, once more, in behalf of the ſame opinion ( f), 1 ſhall ſpeak 
but ſlightly here of each. For that the pulſe has been hard in thoſe who 
were affected with a peripneumony, and yet the pleura has been found with- 
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out any inflammation, you will ſee hereafter (g): nor did Galen, on whoſe 
authority they chiefly depend, who deny that the pulſe is hard in a peripneu- 
mony, deny this himſelf (5); but even conteſs'd expreſsly, as Schneider has 
admoniſh'd us (i), that this does happen now and then,” and abounds with 
bilious matter, as in the caſe before us. Nor is it to be wonder'd at, if in 
ſo great an inflammation of the lungs which this matron labour'd under, its 
external membrane was, at length, alſo inflam'd: and when this happens, 
Schneider (k), whom I have already commended, did not doubt, but by 
reaſon of the ſmall nerves which go into this membrane, the pain might be- 
come pungent, which was afterwards confirm'd by Vieuſſens (/), who aſlerts, 
t that a great number of nervous fibrillæ terminate there.” Nor had San- 
nertus (n) doubted upon this point before; nor did the author of the ſcho- 
lium which is added to the obſervation, in this fourth ſection of the Sepul. 
chretum (u), doubt afterwards, (which paſſage is wrongly pointed out by 
Tulpius) eſpecially if either the tenſion be ſtrong, or the inflammation 
„great, as in this matron. | 0 8 41 | 
See how many circumſtances. conſpir'd to the death of this matron, and of 
what kind they were. In the firſt place, ſhe was very fat: which ſhews the 
cauſe of the diforder to have been very violent; for bodies of a fat habit are 
leſs liable than others, to pleuriſies and peripneumonies, as is obſerv'd by that 
equally learn'd and diligent phyſician;Triller (o): which, upon calling to mind 
all the pleuritic, or peripneumonic patients, that 1. have ſeen, or taken care 
of, I find to be true; and you may eaſily perceive the {ame, from reading all 
the hiſtories of thoſe, who have been diſſected by Valſalva, and, in like manner, 
by me, this, and another of Valſalva's (p), excepted. : 
Beſides, it is. ſufficiently. manifeſt, how much room is taken up by too 

great a quantity of fat; ſo that the lungs, eſpecially in a recumbent poſture, 
are much. preſs'd up, and confin'd, by which reſpiration and expectoration 
are render'd much more difficult. To theſe was added the great diſtenſion 
of the uterus, which, in the ninth month is very conſiderable. Nor was an 
inflammation of the uterus entirely wanting, which I ſuppoſe began at the 
time, when the pungent pain in the lower part of the belly brought on a 
falſe ſuſpicion of the delivery being at hand. „ Bab 

But you will eaſily underſtand, hom much even the utero-geſtation itſelf, 
when a peripneumony comes on, makes the diſorder more dangerous, whether 
you conſider the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, or the principal remedies that are 
apply d: for there are, I fay, on one hand, frequent concuſſions of the 
cough, pain, and watching; and on the other, blood - lettings, together with 
a ſlender diet; whereas we muſt neither take from the fœtus what ſerves to 
its nouriſhment, nor yet ſuffer the ſtrength. of the child, or the mother, to 
be ſo pull'd down, as not to be ſufficient for delivery, eſpecially when the 
birth is at hand, as in the preſent, caſe. Yet, nevertheleſs, the opinion of 


(£) Epiſt. 21. " 16, & ſeq. LITE (m) Medic. Pract. 1. 2. P. 2. c. 3. 


(5) De Cauſ. Pulſ. I. 4. c. 12. (n) 20. 5 3. ; | 

() Diſſert. de Peripneumonia, c. 2. C 26. (o) Vid. Commerc, Litter. A. 1741. Hebd. 
(4) Ibid.c.1. f 10. 2. n. 2. ad Aph. 14. | 

{!) Neurogr. I. 3. c. 4. (p) Infra, n. 61. 


* Hippocrates, 
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Hippocrates (2), That an acute diſorder, when it ſeizes on a r e 
« woman, becomes mortal,” is not to be taken in any other ſenſe than as 
Celſus tranſlates it (r), acuto morbo facile conſumi, that a pregnant woman 
« is eaſily deſtroy'd by an acute diſeaſe; for he has not always put facile 
for cette, by which it would be underſtood, © that a pregnant woman is 
« certainly deſtroy'd by an acute diſeaſe ;” or if he did uſe it there in this 
ſenſe, he had an eye to thoſe ancient methods of cure, which were intolerable 
to pregnant women: for it has ſince, by the bleſſing of God, happen'd to 
me, and to many others who practiſe phylic, nor yet fo ſeldom as ſome 
think, that, by means of a diet moderately thin, and by making uſe even 
of blood-letting, ſometimes, cautiouſly, where the caſe requir'd it, the mo- 
ther and the child have been ſav'd both together, even more than once in a 
diſorder like an angina, as in Jacoba Severia, manifeſtly join'd with an in- 
ternal inflammation of the thorax : yet theſe patients were not fat, nor had 
weak and lax lungs, like the matron we ſpeak of. For as ſhe had been lon 
ſubject to a cough, and frequent expeCtorations, ſhe was, without doubt, ſo 
diſpos'd to a peripneumony, that ſhe could not be equal to the overwhelming 
force of it; nor was it of the light kinds of diforder, as an ancient author 
fays, or if you chuſe rather, as Hippocrates ſays (s), of the kind © of thoſe 
e that are not pernicious and foft,” ſince it had not “ a few,” but a great 
number of thoſe ſigns,” which the ſame author enumerates. For there 
was an acute fever, a frequent and warm breath, an anxiety, and toffing, 
a pain under the ſcapulas, a heavineſs in the breaſt, and a violent cough ;” 
and beſides theſe, others ſtill, as for inſtance, the neceſſity of breathing with 
the neck upright, a great thirſt, great diſorders of the pulſe, livid ſpittings, 
the belly frequently looſe, more frequently, I believe, and more plentifully, 
than it ought to have been; ſo that © the humour being ſecreted below; 
as the fame Hippocrates ſays (7), © the purgation by ſpitting was not carried 
„on above; and indeed this diſcharge was from thence made leſs in its 
quantity, and very thick. For which reaſon, he pronounc'd in another 
place (u), © that a diarrheea coming on after a pleuriſy, or inflammation of 
* the lungs, was bad.” It does not eſcape me, what phyſicians have ſeen 
to the contrary, and that not very ſeldom, and what exceptions they make 
for this reaſon, at the ſame time that they commend ſome of the obſervations 
and opinions of Hippocrates himſelf. Nevertheleſs, a diarrhoea is, for the 
moſt part, noxious, in. diſorders of this kind, unleſs it ſhould be accidentally 
proper on. the firſt days, or critically ſucceed, in the progreſs. And this fo 
far, that 1 can mention two men of illuſtrious birth, who were my fellow- 
citizens, not to ſpeak of many others, who were inſtances of this doctrine : I 
mean, the Marquis Thomas Auguſtini, a nephew of Stephen, of the ſame 
name, who was a cardinal of the holy Roman church, and Count John Gad- 
dio, the one at that time aged ſixty-five years,, and: the other older by eight 
years. In the firſt, indeed, when ſeiz'd with a peripneumony, I obſerv'd that 
a diarrhoea was very uſeful in the end of the diſeaſe, and gave the finiſhing: 


7) SeR. 5. Aph. zo. (7) Ibid. n. 17. 
(r) De Medic. 1. 2. c. 6. | (2) SeR. 6. Aph. 16. 
(-) De Morbis, I. 3. n. 16. | 
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hand to the cure: but in the other, who was ſeiz'd with the ſame diſeaſe, 
the ſame flux coming on about the third day, at firſt render'd the expectorated 
matter little in quantity, tough, and, in a manner, dry, but afterwards de- 
ſtroy'd the ſtrength, and wholly ſuppreſs d the ſpitting ; ſo that having en- 
deavour'd in vain to moderate the diarrhoea, and to preſerve the diſcharge 
from the lungs, I could ſcarcely ſucceed fo far, that his life ſhould be pro- 
long'd even to the ninth day. And that the ſame happen'd to a virgin, 
eighteen years younger than this nobleman, you will learn from the next 
hittory of Valſalva. bag. 
11. A virgin, about fifty-five years of age, was ſeiz'd with a pain in the 
thorax, eſpecially about the ſternum ; ſhe had allo a fever, a pain in the head, 
and a difficult breathing, and expectorated a great quantity of matter. A 
diarrhcea coming on, all the ſymptoms became more violent, and the difficul- 
ty of breathing ſo great, that ſhe could not breathe but with her neck ere& : 
ſhe died about the ninth day. 
In the abdomen the gall-bladder was obſerv'd to be turgid with bile, and 
both the ovaries to be much indurated. The thorax being open'd, the left 
lobe of the lungs was tound to adhere ſo much to the pleura, wherever it in- 
veſted the ribs, that it could not be ſeparated without laceration. But the 
right lobe, adhering cloſely to the whole mediaſtinum, and in like manner 
to the pleura, where it inveſts the upper ribs, was, by reaſon of its rotten- 
neſs, torn into pieces, by attempting to ſeparate it from the pleura with the 
hand, and at the ſame time, it diſcharg'd from an abſceſs which ir contain'd, 
a great quantity of ſanious matter, of a paliſh red colour. The pericardium 
was full of ſerum. In the right ventricle of the heart was a large polypous 
concretion, which particularly occupied the neighbouring auricle, and was 
produc'd through the orifices of the communicating veins. There was none 
in the left ventricle ; and only a flight beginning of one in the entrance of the 
aorta, and pulmonary vein. . But the blood in this body had loſt its fluidity. 
12. The other circumſtances, which you have read in this obſervation, 
will be ſpoken of on a more convenient occaſion. It is proper here, to attend 
to this one in particular, that as the pain, was principally about the ſternum, 
the lungs adher'd cloſcly to the whole mediaſtinum, which is connected with 
the ſternum. . But it is connected allo, you will ſay, to the vertebra of the 
thorax, about which parts no pain is ſpoken of. I grant it you: but you 
muſt in return grant me this, that, in a violent reſpiration, which this virgin 
was under a neceſſity of uſing, the ſternum is mov'd, and not the vertebræ; 
for which reaſon, thoſe parts of the mediaſtinum were more affected, that 
are annex'd to the ſternum. But be this as it will, if you will read the ſe- 
cond obſervation, in this fourth ſection of the Sepulchretum (x), and the 
ſcholium, not only that is ſubjoin'd to it, but alſo that which is, by miſtake, 
ſubjoin'd to the third obſervation, as it ought to have been plac'd under the 
ſecond, and in like manner, the twenty-ninth obſervation ; you will imme- 
diately obſerve; that when there was an inflammation in the mediaſtinum it- 
ſelf, or in the pericardium, which you know 1s annex'd to it, and, in a man- 
ner, part of it, the ſenſe of pain and uneaſineſs was not perceiv'd about the 


| (x) J. 2. . 
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vertebræ, but about the ſternum. And to theſe things which I have been 
ſaying, the next hiſtory may in part allo be referr'd. TR" 

13. A butcher, about fifty years of age, was ſeiz'd with a pain in the 
right ſide of his thorax, and even in the middle of his ſternum ; he lay on his 
back, he cough'd very much, and ſpat up but little. He was forc'd to 
breathe with his neck upright. At length he died on the ſeventh day. 

The right lobe of the lungs had grown hard, in its whole upper part, and 
adher'd a little to the ſternum, but much more cloſely to the mediaſtinum. 
The left lobe was ting'd, on the poſterior part, with a black colour. On 
the left ſide alſo, the thoracic cavity contain'd a little ſerum ; with which the 

ricardium was full. In the right ventricle of the heart, was obſerv'd a po- 
ypous concretion. But the blood, in this body, was more inclin'd to flui- 
dity, than concretion. 

14. In diſorders of this kind, the blood generally verges to concretion; 
and from this tendency they generally account for polypi, that is, polypous 
concretions, which you will find are generally obſerv'd in Valſalva's diſſections 
of peripneumonic patients, and mine. Though, indeed, the matter ſome- 
times proceeds fo far, that the blood loſes its fluidity, which was obſerv'd in 
the body of the virgin ſpoken of above (y). But in the living body, it fre- 
quently happens, when the inflammation is very dangerous, that the blood 
approaches ſo near to concretion, that a vein being open'd, it ſcarcely comes 
out from a large orifice, and drips down very ſlowly : and this | remember 


was the caſe in many others, but particularly in Maria Varania, who was 


taken off by an inſuperable peripneumony, every artifice to make the blood 
flow out, being applied in vain. But on the other hand, it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that the blood, in peripneumonic patients, tends to a fluid ſtate, whe- 
ther there be any polypous concretion, as in the butcher in queſtion, or none, - 
as in the three obſervations that follow. The firſt of theſe is ſo much the 
more rare, as children, and eſpecially thoſe that are newly-born, are ſaid to 
be leſs liable than others, to diſorders of this kind, by Aretzus (z), which is 
alſo confirm'd by the celebrated Triller (a). 

15. A young girl, fourteen days old, was affected with a ſtertor, and a red- 
neſs of the face: ſhe refus'd to ſuck the breaſt, ſo that it was neceſſary to 
make uſe of art, in order to give her that nouriſhment. Theſe ſymptoms. 
continuing eight days, ſhe died. The lungs were inflam'd, and particularly 
on the back-part, and were diſtinguiſh'd with ſome black ſpots in their ſub- 
ſtance, In the ſtomach was a great quantity of bile. But in the veſſels, the 
blood preſerv'd its natural fluidity. | 

16. A virgin of twenty years of age, was firſt ſeiz'd with a pain in the left 
ſide of the thorax, and after that in the right. She could not lie on the right 
ſide; ſhe cough'd : ſhe was delirious in the night: ſhe was fo far affected 
with convulſions, that ſome of her limbs remain'd drawn up. At length ſhe 
died. The right lobe of the lungs was ſomewhat inflam'd, eſpecially on the 
poſterior part. And the left lobe, which adher'd every where cloſely to the 
pleura that inveſted the ribs, and diaphragm, ſo that it could not be taken 
away without laceration, was extremely red. In the heart was no polypous 
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concretion: only in both the ventricles, the blood was black, and coagulated. 
It was alſo black in the veſſels, and very thick; but ſtill fluid. The head, 
likewiſe, and the belly were open'd. In the former, the brain was very 
ſound: only there was a little ſerum at its baſis. But in the belly, which 
before diſſection had been obſerv'd to be ſomewhat tumid, the cauſe of this 
circumſtance was found to be, that the colon was very much diſtended with 
air. In other reſpe&s, the colon itſelf, and all the other viſcera were ſound : 
that inteſtine, when it came to the ſtomach, immediately bent its 
courſe downwards, below the middle of the belly, and was reflected from thence 
immediately, to the upper part of that cavity, and then continu'd in its natural 
courſe. But the appendicula vermiformis was equal in thickneſs toa gooſe-quill, 
and in length to about eight fingers breadth, being obliquely ſtretch'd out to- 
wards the kidney. 

17. A young man, almoſt thirty years of age, after a long courſe of labour, 
was ſeiz d with a ſmall, and obtuſe pain, in the left part of his thorgx ; he was 
feveriſh, and breath'd with difficulty, but expectorated nothing. Theſe ſymp- 
roms laſted even to the fourteenth day, in which time, the diſorder ſeem'd 
ro remit ſomething. But on a ſudden, a great difficulty of breathing came 
on, with a ſtertor, and a ſpitting of a frothy matter, of a roſy colour, which 
he threw up in great quantities, without a cough, and without any difficulty. 
Notwithſtanding, through the whole courſe of this diſeaſe, he had lain on the 
right ſide, and ſometimes alſo on the back, he died on the ſeventeenth day, 
while he was turning himſelf from his back to the right ſide. 

The thorax being open'd, the pleura was found to be unhurt, and the 
lungs altogether free from it. But the left lobe was every where inflam'd, 
except at the ſuperior part : from which, although. ſound, the blood burſt. 
forth by drops, in two places; fo that more than four pounds of this fluid 

were found ſtagnating in the ſame left cavity of the thorax, In the heart 
- were no polypous concretions. 

18. In none of theſe three obſervations were there any polypous concre- 
tions, as you ſee. But if in a tender infant (5), in which early age they are 
very rarely ſaid to be found (c), it is leſs to be wonder'd at; and if in the 
virgin, the blood, although fluid (4), was nevertheleſs very thick and coagu- 
lated, in the ventricles of the heart; at leaſt none of theſe circumſtances occur 
in the laſt hiſtory. And indeed, the effuſion of blood into the left cavity of 
the thorax, in ſuch a quantity; and its burſting forth even in the dead body, 

ſufficiently ſhew its fluidity. But it ſeems, that ſo much the greater quantity 
of it had flow'd into the upper part of that lobe of the lungs, which was ſound, 
in proportion as leſs could be admitted into the lower part, that was entirely 
obſtructed by inflammation : wherefore more and more blood ſtill flowing, 
and the column preſſing on from behind, it ſeems that the veſſels were at 
length ruptur'd, ſome of the ſmalleſt of which would burſt into the air- paſſages, 
and give that roſy colour to the expectorated matter; and others, ſomewhat 
leſs ſlender, would burſt on the external membrane of the lungs, from whence 
ſo great a quantity of blood in that cavity of the thorax : and whereas by rup- 
ture, and extravaſation of blood into both theſe places, all the ſymptoms be- 
came more violent, it ſeems that death did then at length come on, after that 
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the ſound part of the left lobe of the lungs, being render'd altogether incapable 
of reſpiration, from the blood being more and more extravaſated, both on 
the inſide, and on the outſide of the ſurface, he turn'd himſelf on the 
right ſide, and by this means compreſs'd the only lobe? of the lungs, with 
which he could breathe, by overwhelming it with the bloody humour, which 
muſt fall down from the left bronchia to the right, the mediaſtinum. at the 
ſame time giving way, from the weight of blood, which was extravaſated 
about the left lobe of the lungs, being added to the weight of the lobe itſelf, 
which was ſo much encreas'd by inflammation. For the right lobe could not 
bear up under ſo many oppreſſive circumſtances at the ſame time, as it before 
bore only this one weight of the left lobe. | | 
19. But perhaps there will be ſomething which you will interrogate me 
upon, in regard to this laſt obſervation of the young man, and upon that 
other of the virgin (e). And firſt, why could the young man lie on his 
healthy ſide, whereas the virgin was forc'd rather to lie on the diſeas'd fide, 
in like manner as the man, whom I ſpoke of as having come into the hoſ- 
pital for a flight diſeaſe, and having periſh'd of a violent one (f), could lie 
very eaſily on the diſeas'd (ide? Fa: em | 
It is very ſuppoſable, that the cauſe of the difference is to be taken 
from this circumſtance, that in the young man the diſeas'd lobe of the 
lungs was looſe and free; but in the, man, and! the virgin, annex'd to the 
pleura, in ſuch a manner, that if they attempted to lie on the ſound fide, the 
weight of the lungs immediately diſtracted the pleura, and created uneaſineſs. 
The other circumſtances relative to the virgin, are partly not altogether 
without the bounds of a natural conſtitution, as theſe, which are deſcrib'd in 
the belly, partly belong to what I have treated of in other places, as what 
was met with in the head, and are partly very eaſy to be explain'd, as, for 
inſtance, an attack of the pain, firſt on the left fide, and after that on the 
right. For as the matter which caus'd the inflammation, had firſt ſtagnated 
in that left lobe, which, as it was fo cloſely connected to the pleura of the 
ribs, and diaphragm, was leſs able to diſlodge it from thence, this matter 
continu'd to overload it; but the remaining part of the matter fell, in 
ſome meaſure, on the other lobe, that was looſe, and brought on a flight 
inflammation there. And it is not at all to be wonder'd at, that the 
lobe which was firſt attack'd, had the much greater inflammation, either be- 
cauſe'it was weaker than the other naturally, or was render'd ſo by the attack 
of the diſeaſe : which happen'd, as you will ſee, in the following caſe likewiſe. 
20. A prieſt. of almoſt thirty years of age, was ſeiz'd with a difficult re- 
ſpiration, and ſpat up a great quantity of matter: in the beginning he com- 
plain'd of pain in the right part of the thorax, and after that in the left. He 
died on the tenth day. In both the cavities of the thorax was ſerum, but 
not a great quantity: a portion of which had concreted every where upon the 
lungs, like a paliſh coat. And the right lobe, in that part where it look'd 
towards the back, was extremely red: and had grown hard alſo; yet leſs fo 
than it is wont to do in other peripneumonies: but about the middle a puru- 
lent matter began to be generated internally. The left lobe of the lungs, in 
like manner, ſhew'd a ſlight inflammation on the back part. The pericardium 
was thicker than it naturally is, and was turgid with a yellowiſh ſerum: and 
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from a concreted portion of this ſerum, a kind of reticular body, as it were, 
was form'd, both on the external ſurface of the heart, and the internal ſurface 
of the pericardium : which being preſs'd upon, ſome ſmall drops of ſerum 
burſt forth. The right ventricle of the heart contain'd a polypous con- 
cretion. | 
21. This hiſtory, where it deſcribes the right lobe of the lungs, gives 
me an opportunity of. ſubjoining another; and where it deſcribes ſerum in 
the thorax and pericardium, it gives me an opportunity of ſubjoining many 
more. | 
To begin with the firſt, theſe words are to be attended to, that the lungs 
had indeed grown hard, but leſs than is uſual in other peripneumonies. For 
- moſt perſons ſeem to ſuppoſe, that inflammation of the lungs conſiſts, almoſt 
wholly, in redneſs: and that this may ſometimes happen is not to be denied; 
as when, for inſtance, the inflammation happens to be of the true eryſipeta- 
lous kind. But in moſt inflammations the lungs become hard and denſe. 
Which, amongſt others, after Coiterus, whoſe words I ſhall produce on ano- 
ther occaſion (g), Guarinoni, as you have it in the Sepulchtetum (Y), for- 
merly obſerv'd. His words are, You will ſeldom find, in bodies which 
have died of a pleuriſy, that the lungs are not full and hard.” And Wep- 
fer, after having ſaid of the lungs of a certain perſon, as you will read in the 
ſame place (i), Yet that redneſs was not the index of a conſiderable 
« inflammation, for in that part the lungs continu'd ſoft ;”” went fo far, as 
expreſly to add this, For the lungs, when inflam'd, are always found to 
« be harden'd.” And the hardneſs and denſity are of ſuch a nature, for the 
moſt part, that being then cut into, they ſeem to be any thing elle, rather 
than the lungs (4). Thus to Valſalva, in many bodies, have they ſeem'd 
like very ſolid fleſh: and this, in a certain writing of his, he thought might 
be accounted for, in a probable manner, from a vitriolic acid coagulating 
the blood in the pulmonary veſicles, fince the fleſh of the muſcles allo, is 
nothing elſe but white membranous filaments, which, as they retain the 
blood 1n their extremities, acquire the name of fleſh. But however this might 
be, he affirm'd that he had certainly found it fo, in the lungs of men, whom a 
peripneumony had taken off, within four or five days; A that we cannot 
doubt, in what manner he found them to be affected, in thoſe whom I have 
deſcrib'd (0), as being taken off within ſuch a ſhort time, by this diſeaſe. 
But although in the writing I have ſpoken of, he only endeavour'd to ſhew, 
that this might happen to the lungs, within a few days, it does not therefore 
follow, that he did not find the ſame thing in thoſe who liv'd longer; and 
that he did really find this appearance, is not only obſcurely ſhewn in ſeveral 
places, but expreſly confirm d by the following hiſtory. i 
22. An old man, about ſixty years of age, was ſeiz'd with a pain in the 
right fide of his thorax: he had a fever, he cough'd, he ſpat up mat- 
ter, he lay moſt eaſily on his back. The quantity of expectorated matter 
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Wherefore he died on the eleventh day. The left lobe of the lungs was 
ſound, although it adher'd on all ſides to the pieura, On the contrary, the 
right lobe, although free from the pleura, was found to be greatly inflam'd 
towards the back- part, ſo as to reſemble the more ſolid ſubſtance of fleſh. 
Two very ſmall ſeparate polypous concretions, and in a manner equal one 
with another, were found in the ſeparate ventricles of the heart. | 

23. This obſervation gives a handle, as it were, for adding many more, 
before I deſcribe to you thoſe which I promis'd you, on account of ſerum 
being found in the thorax, and pericardium. Let me omit to mention, as 
it is already mention'd above (m), that by no circumſtance whatever is death 
accelerated more, in a peripneumony, than by the e of the ſpitting. 
And that this often happens from unſeaſonable blood - lettings, eſpecially in 
old men, I alſo omit; although there are many phyſicians who kill their 
patients, for that reaſon, becauſe they do not know when to be quiet. 
Amongſt whom J formerly knew an elderly phyſician, who indeed by blood- 
lettings, repeated again and again, broke the violence of the peripneumany, 
but ſo took away the ſtrength of the patient, that moſt of them, not being 
able to expectorate, were ſuffocated in the very decline of the diſeaſe; whereas 
another phyſician, in the ſame place, and the ſame conſtitution, who let 
blood indeed, but not beyond bounds, ſav'd almoſt all his patients. And 
yet even old men, to whom the ſucceſsful caſe of Marſhal de Botzheim, who 
was more than ninety years of age (n), may give hope and courage; I ſay, 
even old men may have blood taken from them, and 1 myſelf have taken it, 
when the circumſtances of the patient ſuffer'd it, and that even on two days 
ſucceſſively, as in a very aged woman, to whom I had not been call'd till 
the fifth day of the peripneumony, Anna Mazonia by name, whoſe blood, 
together with the water into which it was diſcharg'd, for the blood was taken 
from the hand, coagulated into a perfect jelly: but I did not take away 
more, in thoſe two days, than five ounces at a time, that is to fay, as much 
as the ſtrength of the patient permitted; and not only what the preſent ſtrength 
permitted, but alſo what it was neceſſary to preſerve, for the ſake of con- 
tinuing expectoration, by means of which the old woman happily recover'd, 
though the diſorder was carried out ſo far as to the twenty-third day. But 
leſt I ſhould ſeem to do the contrary to what I have promis'd, let us pals by 
theſe things alſo, and have regard only. to this circumſtance, in the old man 
ſpoken of, that he lay very eaſily on his back. 

The cauſe of this circumſtance is not always ſo evident, as it ſeems in that 
caſe to be. For although the right lobe of the lungs, towards the back, was 
ſo inflam'd and heavy, yet as it was quite free from the pleura, it could 
neither cauſe any diſtraction of the parts, nor oppreſs the ſound part of itſelf, 
or the other lobe, in that ſupine ſtate of body. But how did it happen, that 
the butcher ſpoken of above (o), could lie on his back, though be had his 
lungs in a ſtate of induration, and adhering to the ſternum? Was it be- 
cauſe, in the beginning, as ſeems conſonant to reaſon, the lungs were leſs 
heavy, in conſequence of not having collected together ſo great a quantity 
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of matter? And after this matter was increas'd, then, at length, could he 
no longer bear to lie on his back, but was oblig'd to draw his breath with 
his neck ftretch'd out, as I have ſaid. But what explanation ſhall we give 
of the caſe that follows ? 

24. A man, who was about forty years of age, and labour'd under two 
hernias, was ſeiz'd with a pain of the thorax, and a difficult reſpiration, In 
the beginning of the diſcaſe, indeed, he lay very eaſily on the right ide, after 
that on the left; but on his back he could by no means lie. He ſpat up 
much matter. He was compell'd to breathe with his neck upright. On the 
tenth day he died. - | 

Both lobes of the lungs adher'd to the pleura, yet ſo that they could be 
ſeparated without laceration, and towards the back they were very much in- 
flam'd, and very hard. There was no water in the pericardium. . In the 
heart were three polypous concretions: one in the left ventricle; and two 
thicker and more firm concretions occupied the right ventricle, and the whole 
of its annex'd auricle. As to what relates to the hernias, cirſocele, and hy- 
drocele ; the latter was caus'd by ſerum filling the cavity of the tunica vagi- 
nalis, which, when compreſs'd, emitted ſome drops of an aqueous fluid; 
and the former, by a varicoſe production of the veins of the ſcrotum, which, 
not inelegantly, repreſented the figure of a chain. 

25. Why this man ſhould lie more eaſily on his right ſide, and after that 
on his left, and not at all on his back, is indeed difficult to be explain'd, if 
we have regard to nothing, but thoſe appearances which were at length found 
in the body after death. But as theſe things happen'd in the beginning, and 
before he was oblig'd to breathe with his neck upright, reaſon requires that 
we ſhould reconſider, in what ftate things might be, at that time, in the 
thorax. And nothing forbids us to ſuppoſe, that the collection of morbific 
matter was, at firſt, greateft in the right lobe of the lungs, and after that 
in the left, till being become equal on both ſides, the man was oblig'd to ſit 
upright. But before that time, although he could lie with leſs difficulty on 
the right ſide, and ſoon after that on the left, yet he could not he down on 
his back, in my opinion, for this reaſon, becauſe although the lungs, like 
the right lobe of the old man laſt ſpoken of (p), were inflam'd and heavy, 
yet they were not, like his, free from the pleura, Wherefore, this man 
could not lie ſupine, but the pleura, to which the lungs were connected, 
being dragg'd away from the anterior part, caus'd an uneaſineſs, and did not 
permit this ſituation, But what relates to the hernias belongs to another 
__ However, they recal to my mind an obſervation of another man who 

ad a hernia, in whoſe peripneumony there is ſometing relative to lying 
down, as you will immediately perceive. | 
26. A man, of fifty years of age, having had from his birth, a brown 
complexion, an atrabilious conſtitution, and a great propenſity to venery, 
was ſeiz'd, on the twenty-firſt of December, with a difficult reſpiration, as 
if it had been from a catarth. The diſorder grew gradually more violent, 
ſo that on the 19th of January, in the year 1690, he was oblig'd to take 
to his bed. His voice was very hoarſe and hollow; he had a plentiful 
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ſpitting of watry matter; his reſpiration was very difficult, with a ſenſe of 
ſtrangulation, as it were, about the fauces : he could not lie on either fide 
without difficulty, but he had more difficulty to lie on the left, which made 
his breathing more oppreſſive. At length, it became ſuſpirious, or panting, 
nor could he 'breathe but with his neck upright. In the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, however, the great quantity of that watry diſcharge was ſomewhat 
chang'd into a little quantity of viſcid, tough matter, which had, in ſome 
meaſure, a ſtrong ſmell, and his reſpiration became eaſier, though the ſenſe' 
of ſuffocation ſtill remain'd. The fever was always ſlight. vertheleſs, 
on the twelfth of February, he died, | 

His cheſt being open'd, the right lobe of the lungs was found to be little 
different from its natural ftate : but the left adher'd univerſally to the pleura, 
without any ſpace interpos'd, and its ſubſtance was very hard, and inflam'd. 
In each of the ventricles of the heart were diſtin polypous concretions; 
what Valſalva had not yet ſeen; that m the left was the greateſt. The 
fauces, where, perhaps, the greateſt diſorder was, it was not permitted to 
examine. 

When the belly was open'd, the ſpleen was, on all ſides, found tied to the 
neighb'ring parts, by membranes that were interpos'd ; and in this viſcus, the 
arterious veſſels were cartilaginous. As a hydrocele was obſerv'd in the 
right ſide of the ſcrotum, in the ſecond place, an aqueous humour was alſo 
obſerv'd to be compreſs'd, betwixt the tunica albuginea and teſtis : and ſome 
limpid drops of this water diſtill'd from that membrane, eſpecially where it 
was compreſs'd, at the fide of the larger ſmall veſſels. This humour, over 
a ſtrong fire, coagulated into a very white ſubſtance ; but over a more gentle 
heat, was gradually diſſipated by evaporation, and left marks of lymph 
behind. | 2 

27. As to the hernia, although under the tunica albuginea I have ſeen 
another very thin membrane, which immediately embrac'd the ſubſtance of 
the teſticle, ſo that the water might be ſhut up betwixt theſe two mem- 
branes z yet, conſidering what is immediately ſubjoin'd, I ſhould rather ſup- 
poſe, that Valſalva did not mean to write what he has written, and what 
I have faithfully copied, but between the tunica vaginalis and albu- 

Inca. of 
, Yet be this as it will, it is not one circumſtance only, that keeps my mind 
ſuſpended in regard to this hiſtory. Whence did that ſenſe of ſtrangulation 
ariſe? For it could not here, as in ſome peripneumonic patients, whom 
Gagliardi (q) mentions, whoſe caſe was miſtaken for an angina, be accounted. 
for from the quantity of pus which was in the lungs. Why ſhould the dif- 
ficulty of breathing be made leſs, from the time that the expectorated 
matter, inſtead of being in great quantity, became much diminiſh'd ? 

And why was a light fever, only, join'd with a peripneumony ? for that 
this patient did labour under that diſorder, Valſalva, who ſaw him when 
living, and diſſected his body when dead, did not heſitate to ſuppoſe ; for 
he had prefix'd to this obſervation, by way of title, De Pulmonia. At length, 
to omit other things, why was it difficult for him to lie on either ſide, when 
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the lungs of one ſide only were affected? And even why was it more dif. 
ficult for him to lie on the left ſide than the right, when it was the left 
lobe that was affected? If any thing of ſuch a nature had preceded, that 
we could refer the cauſe of an impediment not ſufficiently underſtood, to an 
injury of any latent part, as in the caſe which I ſhall immediately ſubjoin, it 
would be more allowable for us to take liberties in forming conjectures. 

28. A young man, of fifteen years of age, had a fall in quarrelling, and 
daſh'd his back againſt a ſtone, about the laſt vertebra of the thorax, and 
the firſt of the loins. The young man, who was his adverſary, leap'd upon 
him as he lay, and preſs'd his cheſt with his knees. He who had fall'n, 
complain'd very much of pain about the part where he receiv'd the blow; 
yet there did not appear any mark of injury that was worthy of notice. He 
had much pain in his head; and while he endeavour'd to go about his uſual 
buſineſs at home, was ſeiz'd with a ſyncope. On that firſt day, he was im- 
mediately obſerv'd to have a great loſs of appetite ; and after a day or two 
more, a fever came on. There was, before this, a continual pain in the 
cheft. To the pain was added a difficulty of reſpiration, 'and a cough, which 
two ſymptoms were afterwards made more violent, and, at the ſame time, 
his expectoration was bloody, and he diſcharg'd a reddiſh matter by ſtool, 
A delirium alſo came on, attended with convulſions, ſo that all his body 
remain'd immoveable: and at length he died, about the tenth day from his 
fall: in all which time, the patient was never able to bend his back, but 
was under a neceſſity of keeping it extended. When the body was open'd, 
no greater mark of injury was — about the internal ſurface, than was 
ſeen on the external, where the blow was receiv'd. But perhaps the hurt, 
that caus'd the miſchief, was upon the ſpinal marrow, and the nerves, as 
they lay in the interior parts of the vertebræ, which we were not permitted 
to examine. However, the upper part of the lungs was inflam'd on the 
right ſide; and on the left was found to be a little hard, the right lobe ad- 
hering ſtrongly to the pleura, and the left being quite free. 

29. I have interpos'd ſo many obſervations relating to lying down, and 
the ſituation of the body, that I ſuppoſe you have almoſt forgotten thoſe 
which I had promis'd (7), relative to ſerum being collected in the thorax, 
and pericardium, of peripneumonic patients. The firſt of theſe will relate 
at once to that, and. to lying down, and will moreover ſhew, how far the 

inflammation of the lungs ſometimes belies the inflammation of the liver. 

3o. A clergyman, who had juſt enter'd into his twenty-third year, had, 
three years before, labour'd under an acute fever, with a ſwelling of the pa- 

rotid glands : and when he had got rid of this, he fell into a double tertian, 
which, after troubling him long, went off indeed, but left a pallid colour of 
the face behind it, and a waſted habit of body in ſome meaſure ; beſides that, 
his reſpiration was at times difficult, his nights frequently diſturb'd, and his 
urine almoſt always red. To theſe ſymptoms, at length, an acute fever was 
added, which, on the ſecond day, was attended with a pain below the falſe 
ribs, on the left fide, and below the enſiform cartilage; and this pain was 
£xaſperated by the touch. On the firſt days there was a vomiting and diar- 
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rhcea, alſo a cough, that was ſomewhat moiſt, but this became dry and fruit - 
leſs, after a very few days. It was difficult for him to lie on either ſide, 
ſo that he could not lie down at all, but on his back; and he felt a violent 
heat in his back, towards the right kidney: his pulſe was quick, frequent, 
unequal, and intermitting. Vallalva was much wavering in his own mind, 
in regard to the ſituation of the diſeaſe. Yet as the patient diſcover'd no 
ſign of pain in the thorax, but always pointed with his own hands to the 
place I have mention'd, that is, to the region of the liver, he at length ſup- 
pos'd it to be an inflammation of the liver. In the mean while, the diſeaſe 
growing more violent every day, and the difficulty of breathing increaſing 
continually, as well as the weakneſs of the pulſe, he died upon the con- 
cluſion of the ſeventh day. 5 
The diſſection of the body, ſays Valſalva, with an ingenuouſneſs worthy 
of him, “detected the error of my judgment.” For all the viſcera in the 
belly were ſound, except that the ſpleen was four times as big as it ought 
naturally to be. But in the left cavity of the thorax, limpid ſerum ſtag- 
nated, to the quantity of two pounds or more: the right was full of a 
thicker ſerum, ſome parts of which had in a meaſure concreted; fo as to re- 
ſemble a kind of membranous bodies, ſwimming in that liquor. The lungs, 
indeed, were free from the pleura; but the right, although its bulk was not 
much increas'd, was, nevertheleſs, entirely indurated, from inflammation. 
The pericardium was much larger than uſual, being thus dilated by the ſerum 
it contain'd. The right ventricle of the heart, beſides a ſmall polypous con- 
cretion, was full of coagulated blood, with which the neighb'ring auricle 
was extremely turgid. Blood of the ſame kind alſo, but in leſs quantity, 
was found in the left ventricle. | : 

31. What happen'd to Valſalva, might much more eaſily have happen'd 
to moſt other perſons, I mean, to believe that, which was in fact an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, to be an inflammation of the liver, as, on the other 
hand, I know it has happen'd to ſome, that they have taken an inflammation - 
of the liver for an inflammation of the lungs ; examples of which you have 
in the Sepulchretum, in the thirty-ſixth oblervation : and J point out this in 
particular, in order to ſhew you, that what ſigns are enumerated, as being 
peculiar to the liver, were, nevertheleſs, in great meaſure, not wanting in 
the clergyman. So eaſy is it, ſometimes, to be deceiv'd in the practice ef 
phyſic, by thoſe very appearances which ſeem to prevent us from falling into 
deceptions! This clergyman had ſymptoms, alſo, which were the effects of 
remaining foregoing diſorders: ſo that if any one conſider'd them in con- 
junction with thoſe which had lately attack'd him, he was much more liable 
to be deceiv'd. And, indeed, as to other ſymptoms, which you may, per- 
haps, require, to mark out an inflammation of the liver, either even th 
were not wanting, although they might poſſibly be omitted by Valſalva, in 
ſuch a number of circumſtances, or if they were wanting, yet they might 
have exiſted, thoſe morbid appearances only being ſuppos'd, which were 
found in the body after death; or, finally, if you do not readily grant this, 
at leaſt you muſt grant, that moſt of the ſigns of an inflam'd hver were here 
preſent ; and that it is very rare, in the practice of phyſic, to find that all 
the ſigns of any one diſeaſe, whatever, concur in the ſame body. And for 
or. I 4 C \ this 
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this reaſon, it becomes phyſicians to be more cautious in that part of their 
profeſſion, which by Hippocrates (5) is juſtly calPd < difficult; I mean, in 
farming a judgment of diſeaſes, but eſpecially where, in the ſame region of 
the body that is affected, many parts lie conceaPd, as in the preſent caſe. 
For behind the liver, the right lobe of the lungs was inflam'd, to which alſo 
was owing the ſenſe of heat at the back, towards the kidney of the ſame 
fide > and although that lobe was not ſo much increas'd in bulk as might 
have been expected, yet ſtill it was increas'd, and the ſerum was moreover 
very thick, with which the right cavity of the thorax was fill'd: and this 
ferum urging the ſeptum tranſverſum downwards, and forwards, prefs!d upon 
the liver, and that viſcus being again preſs'd back by the falſe ribs, or their 
cartilages, and by the abdominal muſcles, eſpecially at the time of reſpiration, 
and till more if you applied your hand thereto, compreſs'd the inflam'd 
lungs, and caus'd an uneaſy ſenſation. 
To this add the bulk of the ſpleen, which was increas'd in a quadruple 
proportion, and which, without doubt, confin'd the liver into a more narrow 
compaſs, laterally. And from hence you will alſo account for the difficulty 
that he had in lying on his right ſide.; for you ſee that it ought to have been 
on the left ſide, from the lungs of the oppoſite ſide being heavy, and from 
ſo great a quantity of ſerum being in that cavity, which urg'd the mediaſti- 
num into the left cavity of the thorax, and by that means ſo much the more 
oppreſs d the other lobe, with which only the patient breath'd, in proportion 
as this lobe was already more impeded in its motions, whether on account of 
the ſerum, which was alſo effus'd into its cavity, or on account of the bulk 
of the ſpleen, lying upon that part of the diaphragm which was neateſt to 
itſelf. And thele things ſeem to have exiſted, even trom the time of the long 
foregoing fevers, in this clergyman, juſt as it did in that carman, of whom. 
we ke in the beginning (7). But theſe marks, which we have ſaid pre- 
ceded, create no ſlight ſuſpicion, whether, beſore this inflammatory fever came 
on, ſerum was not collected in the cavity of the thorax of this clergyman. 
And as this ſuſpicion ariſes, alſo, in the two hiſtories which I ſhall imme- 
diately ſubjoin, I chuſe rather to add after theſe what I think of this queſtion 
in each of them. | 
32. A virgin, of ſixteen years of age, whoſe menſes had been ſuppreſs'd: 
for eight months paſt, being in a bad habit of body, and ſpitting up a ca- 
tarrhous matter, having alſo ſome difficulty in the motion of reſpiration, and 
being accuſtom'd to complain of a certain heat and irritation in the left part 
of the thorax, was ſuddenly ſeiz d with a laborious orthopnœa, fo that ſhe 
could not by any means lie down, having an expectoration of catarrhous 
matter mix'd with blood, and a ſenſe of an oppreſſive weight in the fame left 
part of the thorax, together with a hard pulſe, a coldneſs of the extremities, 


and at length with death itſelf, on the fourth day, from the beginning of 
the orthopncea. 


In both cavities of the thorax, was found a limpid ſerum, which, when 
ſet aſide, in like manner, as the blood ſhews, by ſtanding, a red coagulated 
part, ſeparate from the ſerous, ſhew'd a concreted ſubſtance in the middle 
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of it, like a jelly, and ſeparated from the reſt of the ſerum. This ſerum 
alſo, when ſet over the fire, concreted in the ſame manner as the ſerum of 
the blood. However, the whole left lobe of the lungs was extremely hard. 
In the right ventricle of the heart was a very large poly pous concretion; in 
the left was another, but leſs. And in the belly, the gall-bladder was ob- 
ſerv*d to be very ſmall, having its coats much thicken'd, and preſerving but 
. light traces of the bile. | 
33. An old man, of ſeventy-four years of age, was ſeiz'd with a pain of 
the right fide, which was troubleſome, rather by a ſenſe of weight, than in 
any other way, but was more uneaſy, if he lay on the oppolite fide, where- 
fore he lay on the right ſide only. The pain was accompanied by a trouble- 
ſome cough, a bloody expeCtoration, a pain of the head, watching, and 
eſpecially a violent fever, with a pulſe, hard, and frequent, but not very 
turgid. He died on the third day. | | 
While the thorax was open'd, ſerum burſt forth from its cavity, with 
which it was entirely filled. Was it ſecreted by the force of ſo ſhort a dilcaſe ? 
or had it been previouſly collected? The lungs which were in that cavity be- 
ing black, and affected with inflammation, and beſides that hard, very com- 
pact, and eaſily ſeparable from their external membrane, adher'd to the 
pleura, towards the ſcapula, by little membranes. The left lobe had ſcarcely 
receiv'd any injury. In the right ventricle of the heart was a ſmall polypous 
concretion, extending, in great meaſure, to the right auricle; and another 
more ſlender in the left: the former was produc'd into the vena cava and 
pulmonary artery; and the latter into the pulmonary vein to a ſhort. tract, 
but into the great artery to a long extent : both of them were attended with . 
coagulated blood. 

34. What Valſalva doubted of in this old man, whether the ſerum had nat 
been already effus'd into the thorax, before the inflammation of the lungs, it 
would have been more eaſy to believe, if any ſign of ſuch extravaſation had 
preceded, as I have obſerv'd that in the virgin, and the clergyman, more 
than one did precede. Both of them were previouſly cachectic, and the vir- 
gin ſo far, that no trace of bile was preſerv'd in the ciſt, from which any 
one, who was pleas'd with that very improbable opinion of Drake (u), that 
the bile is the cauſe of the menſtrua, might perhaps draw an argument in 
favour of his hypotheſis, in conſideration of the long ſuppreſſion ſhe had la- 
bour'd under. And the clergyman had red urine, and diſturb'd ſleep by 
night. Finally, to omit other things, the reſpiration of neither of them had 
been entirely healthy. And alſo this is cuſtomary in a bad habit of body, 
yet the blood alſo, is wont in ſuch a ſtate to abound with much ſerum, and 
eaſily to depoſit it here and there. Wherefore, if you think that in theſe 
two, a part of the ſerum had before ſtagnated in the thorax, the remainder 
of which was added by a new diſeaſe, I ſhall readily aſſent to it. Nor would 
] even obſtinately deny it in the old man, as the foregoing ſymptoms might 
have been unknown to Valſalva, for this reaſon among others, that decrepid 
old people are us'd to aſcribe moſt of their indiſpoſitions to age, rather than 
to diſeaſe, and for that reaſon neglect them: and as it ſeems ſurprizing, that 
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ſo great a quantity of water could have been collected, in the cavity of the 
thorax, in the ſpace of three days. Do not, however, imagine, that what J 
do not diſallow here, in theſe three perſons, takes place in the other perip- 
neumonic patients, who had a ſerum extravaſated in the cavity of the thorax. 
For Coiterus, as I have told you before (x), has obſerv'd, that “ peripneu- 
«© monies” are in the number of theſe diſeaſes, which a dropſy of the tho- 
« rax attends;” and in the obſervations. of Valſalva, and mine, you will alſo 
find ſo many in which both theſe diſeaſes were r that it is not probable 
they had all previouſly labour'd under a dropſy of the thorax, and pericar- 
dium; for this laſt likewiſe, is very frequently join'd. And it is even cer- 
tain, that moſt of them were in very good health, before they were ſeiz'd 
with an inflammation of the lungs: as when a perſon, in the higheſt habit of 
health, has expos'd himſelf, when hot from exerciſe, to a very cold air. For 
if the circulation of the blood, through the ſmall veſſels of the lungs, be re- 
tarded in this man from that cauſe, and the innumerable, but inviſible par- 
ticles, which are continually going out from the internal membrane of the 
lungs, and the external ſurface of the body, are obſtructed ; theſe particles 
will endeavour to procure themſelves an exit, through other ſmall toramina 
of membranes, and eſpecially of thoſe, which, being at that time more hot, 
have their pores more open, that is, thoſe which inveſt the thorax internally, 
and its viſcera; and this exit will be ſo much the more eaſy, as the tranſit of 
the blood, through the lungs, is more difficult, and approaches nearer to 
ſtagnation, and as the exertions of the cheſt, in order to expedite its motion, 
either in reſpiration, or in coughing, are more frequent and ftrang. For, by 
theſe means, the humour will be the more plentifully preis'd out, from the 
pores of the membranes : which, when once they have been relax'd and dila- 
ted, will continue, even of themſelves, to afford a very eaſy egreſs to the 
ſerum. And all theſe things will be the more readily brought about, in thoſe 
perſons, whoſe membranes are at that time moſt prepar'd, and diſpos'd there- 
to, and the blood, at the ſame time, moſt impregnated with aqueous par- 
ticles. Bur, if either of theſe circumſtances, or any of thoſe juſt now men- 
tion'd, ſhall be diſpos'd in a contrary manner, then the extravaſation of ſe- 
rum into the thorax, and pericardium, will be very ſight, or there will be 
none at all. For even in the obſervations hitherto propos'd, as they are partly 
thoſe, in which water is deſcrib'd to be found in the thorax, and pericardium, 
ſo they are partly thoſe, in which it is not mention'd; and there is even one 
where it is expreſsly remark'd (y), that there was no water in the pericar- 
dium. 
But I will here give the hiſtories of two young men, in whom. there was a 
great quantity; which hiſtories I remember to have promis'd you before (2). 
35. A young man, of almoſt four and twenty years of age, was ſeiz'd with 
a pungent pain in the left part of his. thorax : he breath'd with difficulty, he 
had a great thirſt, and a violent cough ; but expectorated nothing. He lay 
only on his affected ſide, and was more free from uneaſineſs, when he hung 
down his head. Art length, his reſpiration growing more and more difficult 
every day, on the ſixteenth day he died. 
(x) Epiſt. 16 n. 33. O) ſupra, n. 2 (=) Epiſt. 16. n. 45. 
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The left lobe of the lungs was connected all round, very cloſely, to the 
neighb'ring parts, and was inflam'd ; and indeed, about the clavicle, al- 
ready ſuppurated. The pericardium was dilated with a very great quantity 
of water, ſo that this might be deſervedly call'd a dropſy of the pericardium. 
It was alſo much thicken'd in its coats, and to theſe coats internally, as well 
as to the outſide of the heart, ſome concretions of a whitiſh ſubſtance adher'd, _ 
in ſeveral places. The heart was alſo encreas'd in its bulk: and while it was 
cut open, a fluid blood flow'd out from its ventricles. Yet in theſe cavities, 
notwithſtanding, were polypous concretions allo, that in the right being pretty 
large, and that in the left of a ſmaller ſize. | 

36. Another, who was about two years younger than him ſpoken of above, 
having complain'd firſt of a pain in his belly, and this going off, was at 
length ſeiz'd with a pain in the thorax, a difficult reſpiration, and a trouble- 
ſome thirſt. He lay continually in a prone poſture, yet ſo as to incline to the 
right ſide; and held his head ſtooping downwards, as moſt of thoſe patients 
generally do, who have water in the pericardium in great quantity. Finally, 
all the ſymptoms growing more violent, he died about the ſame time of the 
diſeaſe as the former, that is, about the ſixteenth day, | 

In the left cavity of the thorax a limpid water ſtagnated, in which the 
lungs of this ſide was in every reſpect ſound and free. But the lungs on the 
right fide were indurated, and adher'd to the parts around them, and eſpe- 
cially towards the ſcapula; where there was a humour, like the whey of 
cow's milk, and in it ſome concretions, reſembling the white of an egg con- 
denſated, in hot water, In the pericardium was juſt the ſame kind of hu- 
mour, having the like concretions in it, and adhering to the internal ſurface 
of it, and the external of the heart, in ſuch a quantity, that the pericardium . 
being diſtended from theſe cauſes, took up a great ſpace in the cavity of the 
thorax, The ventricles of the heart contain'd polypous concretions, the 
right a larger one, and the left a ſmaller, | 

37. What relates to the dropſy of the pericardium, 1 have already taken 
out from theſe two obſervations (a), and conſider'd. And as to the concre-' 
tions, adhering internally to the pericardium, and externally to the heart, or 
ſwimming in the ſerum, which was extravaſated in the cavity of the thorax, 
and reſembling the white of an egg condens'd, we are to ſuppoſe juſt the 
ſame, as of the other concretions, that are found ſwimming elſewhere, in the 
form of a jelly, or of little membranes, or like a reticular body, or the coat 
of ſome veſſel, lying upon the ſurface of the parts ſpoken of, and often even 
of the lungs, or the pleura, as I have already deſcrib'd in this letter (4), and 
in others (c); and ſhall hereafter deſcribe. That is to ſay, as I have already 
taken notice, and as Valſalva has mention'd above (4), in expreſs terms, that 
they are form'd from a portion of the extravaſated ſerum, being concreted. 
For as the pores of the membranes are more or leſs dilated, from the cauſes 
above mention'd (e), ſo more or leſs particles, of a thicker or thinner conſiſt- 
ence, are extravaſated together with the ſerum, that are capable of concreting, 
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and, for this reaſon, form thoſe various concretions, eſpecially at that time, 
as I ſuppoſe, when the motion of the heart, lungs, and even of the heat it- 
ſelf, is become very languid; and finally, when, after death, it ceaſes en- 
tirely ; ſo that the ſerum being agitated but little, or not at all, ſuffers theſe 
particles to combine one with another, or be depolited. 

And thus far I had written, when I lit, by chance, on the tract of a learn'd 
man, who having made many obſervations about concretions of that kind, 
thinks them to be of the ſame nature that Valſalva and I have thought them ; 
but as, in his explication, there are ſome things in which we agree, ſo there 
are ſome again in which we differ: yet I am not accuſtom'd to diſpute, wil- 
lingly, on ſuch ſubjects as theſe. I will rather ſay this, that nothing occurs 
more frequently, contrary to what he ſeems to believe, than concretions of 
that nature, when we find much ſerum in the thorax, or pericardium, as this 
letter, and other of ours, ſhew, eſpecially, when the lungs „are very hard, 
<* in an equal proportion, larger than uſual, and more heavy,” that is, as I 
underſtand it, inflam' d. But beſides our obſervations, there are the obſer- 
vations of others, and thoſe not a few, even in this fourth ſection of the 
Sepulchretum, to go no farther ; as that of Panarolus (F), who found the 
heart entirely whiciſh on its ſurface, and cover'd with floating filaments, or, 
to uſe his own words, towy” in its appearance, by reaſon of the matter ad- 
hering to its coat; and that of Harderus (g), who deſcrib'd the pericardium 
« as internally rough and hairy, and cover'd over, as it were, with velvet,“ 
and the heart © ſurrounded with a thick lymph, which could be taken off, 
< like a bark, that encompalſs'd it;“ and, to comprehend many obſervations 
in one, as that of Guarinoni (Y), who affirms, ** that he had ſeen in moſt of 
e thoſe who had died from the oppreſſion of pain in the ſide, and peripneu- 
% mony, that the heart was cover'd with a white cruſt, or that the heart was 
<« cover'd with a kind of down, or ſediment” (i), as he had ſaid above (&), 
where he alſo teſtifies, that in bodies of this kind, he had not only © very of- 
< ten ſeen the cavity of the thorax full of a watry fluid, but of a white fluid, 
„ and alſo the lungs full and hard,” as was before pointed out (1); „and 
« when the very thick coat which had been form'd upon them, was wip'd 
« off, they appear'd as if they had been affected with an eryſipelas.” And I 
ſeem, to myſelf, in this place, as I conſider what more frequently, or more 
rarely occurs, according to my manifold obſervations, to be more capable of 
believing, that a thick concretion of a membranous form, was ſeen by Gua- 
rinoni, to be lying upon the lungs : nor am I quite free from ſuſpicion, that 
the concretion was probably of the ſame kind, but thinner, which is, above 
by Valſalva (n), call'd an external membrane, ealily ſeparable from the lungs 

of the old man, which were hard. 

38. But you, perhaps, rather wiſh to know, why in ſome of the hiſtories 
laſt produc'd, together with a peripneumony, there were ſome ſymptoms of 
a pleuriſy, as in the firſt young man, a pungent pain, and in the old man, 
whoſe hiſtory precedes his, a hard pulſe? Firſt, then, as to what relates to 
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the pungent pain, take this; that they who, among the more modern phy- 
ſicians, have ſtood up learnedly, and ingeniouſly, for the antient ſeat of the 
pleuriſy, even they, I ſay, readily allow more than one way, in which, when 
the lungs are inflam'd, a troubleſome, and even an acute pain may be per- 
ceiv'd : and that the ſame perſons by no means ditallow, that a pleuriſy, ab- 
ſolutely ſpeaking, may exiſt without this acute pricking pain, or, at leaſt, 
be only accompany'd with a ſlight one: all which circumſtances. I would have 
you call to mind ; for they are true, and you will fee that they perfectly 
agree with both Valſalva's obſervations, and mine (2). And as I have readily 
perceiv'd this, in reading theſe letters over again, fo, alſo, I have readil 
ſeen, in what manner other very excellent men do not doubt, but the path 
in a peripneumony may be ſometimes ſoft, and ſometimes hard. 85 
For although the arteries of the lungs, if you except the bronchuals, are 
not, like all the reſt, and among theſe the intercoſtals, continuous with the 
aorta, ſo that they can communicate all their irritations to the whole of this 
artery; yet the veſſels of the lungs, being irritated with that vehemence, may 
urge the blood into the left ventricle of the heart: ſo that this, being irri- 
tated, may vehemently compel the blood into the aorta, and fo irritate that 
veſſel, till, the veſſels of the lungs being compreſs'd, and obſtructed, from 
the inflammation being encreas'd there, lefs vehemently impel the blood, 
and in leſs quantity, into that ventricle, and this ventricle into the aorta, and 
by this means, the aorta being leſs and leſs irritated, the pulſe become leſs 
hard, and even foft. All which circumſtances, -in relation both to the pun- 
gent pain, and the hardneſs of the pulſe in peripneumonies, I was willing to 
take notice of to you here, that you may add what is to be gather'd from 
hence, to thoſe things, by which I have endeavour'd to explain both the one 
and the other, in the matron whoſe caſe I deſcrib'd above in this letter (o), 
and in like manner to thoſe things, by which I ſhall now explain each of theſe 
{ymptoms alſo, in a different manner, in the old and the young man at pre- 
ſent ſpuken of. For the hardneſs of the pulſe, in the old man, already more 
perhaps, than ſeventy- four years of age, may ſeem to be rather the effect of 
age, by which all the parts grow rigid, than of diſeaſe. And if in the young 
man [ ſhould refer that pungent pain to the ſtrong connexion of the inflam'd 
lungs with the pleura, ſhould I not be able to explain the thing in ſach a 
manner, as to make you underſtand, that the pleura, although not inflam d, 
ſuffer'd diſtraction, as often as the lungs, which were already diſtended, 
though not entirely by inflammation, were ſtill more diſtended by the air 
they took in: and that by this very action all the points of the ſurface of that 
viſcus, are drawn aſunder from each other, and there is conſequently an at- 
tempt, as it were, to tear aſunder the annex'd pleura? And in this manner 
nearly, you will fee a caſe, almoſt ſimilar to ours, explain'd in the Sepulchre- 
tum (p). Are they all then, you will ſay, affected with a pungent pain, 
whoſe inflam'd lungs adhere to the pleura ? Not all, certainly, as even many 
Obſervations in this letter ſnew; for although Valſalva may, perhaps, have 
forgotten to ſpeak of a pungent pain, in ſome one of them, yet it is not. to- 
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be ſuppos'd, that he had forgotten it in ſo many others. How is it then? 
In ſome, perhaps, the connexion of the lungs with the pleura is leſs cloſe; 
and in ſome the lungs, towards the ſurface, may be ſo obſtructed by the in- 
flammation, and be grown ſo hard, that they cannot be diſtended in that part 
by the inſpir'd air,; and in others, finally, there might be ſome other cauſe, 
why, though we ſhould ſuppoſe this connexion, yet there might not be a 
pungent pain. And the reaſon why this does, or does not, happen, is ſome- 
times very evident; but, to confeſs the truth, is alſo ſometimes very obſcure, 
or at leaſt does not eaſily occur to the mind. Both of which you may con- 
ceive of from the following obſervations. 
39. A man, about threeſcore and fix years of age, having long ſpit up a 
catarrhous matter, was, at length, by being expos'd to the injuries of a very 
cold air, ſeiz'd with a pungent pain of the left fide : he cough'd very much, 
and was feveriſh. Having, from the very beginning of the pain, ſpit up 
continually, a great quantity of thick and yellow matter, ſtreak'd with bloody 
lines, he at length died, on the ſeventh day of the diſeaſe, in conſequence 
of his expectoration being wholly ſuppreſs'd. | 50⁰ 

In the left cavity of the thorax was water, like the whey of cow's milk: 
and the lungs of that ſide, which were in a very hard ſtate, adher'd ſtrongly 
to the mediaſtinum, and pleura, that inveſted the ribs.” And in the ſame 
manner, the lungs of the right ſide were attach'd to the mediaſtinum and 
pleura, where it inveſted the diaphragm, and eſpecially where it inveſted the 
upper ribs, anteriorly. At this laſt place, a cancerous ulcer lay hid in the 
lungs, the ſeat, perhaps, of an inveterate diſeaſe. In the left ventricle of 
the heart was a ſmall polypous concretion, and in the right a pretty large 
one, to which a quantity of coagulated blood adher'd. In the belly, the 
colour of the ſpleen was obſerv'd to be inclining to a red.” ; 
40. If you juſtly approve the conjecture of Valſalva, in regard to the ſeat 
of an ancient diſeaſe, you underſtand, then, how patients are ſometimes im- 
pos'd upon by the name of catarrhous matter; and I wiſh I could ſuppoſe 
phyſicians to be wholly free from ſuch impoſitions. But this only by the 
way. I would here have you principally attend to this circumſtance, that 
on the ſame ſide where the pungent pain was, in that fide alſo the inflam'd 
lungs adher'd to the pleura ; inflam'd, I ſay, although Valſalva has neglected 
to mention that difficulty of breathing, which, in diſorders of this kind, is 
ſuppos'd not to be entirely wanting; juſt as in the following, and other ob- 
ſervations, he has omitted to mention fever, notwithſtanding thoſe obſerva- 
tions, as well as the preſent, are ſuperſcrib'd by his own hand, with the 
title of De Pulmonia. | 

41. A woman, of ſixty years of age, was ſeiz'd with a pungent” pain in 
the right part of the thorax, ſo that ſhe could by no means lie down upon 
it. She was troubl'd with a cough; ſhe ſpat up but little: fhe breath'd with 
ſome difficulty, but that not very great : her ftrength was entirely gone. 
Her pain, however, remitted afterwards ſo much, that ſhe could now lie 
down on the right ſide again, with eaſe. But in the mean while, the pulſe 
failing more and more every day, at length life fail'd alſo, 

T he thcrax beirg open'd, both lobes of the lungs were found to adkere 

to the pleura, but the right moſt cloſely. This laſt-mention'd lobe, -— 
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had grown univerſally. hard, eſpecially in its upper part; where there was 


an abſceſs, which, when cut into, diſcharg'd a great quantity of browniſh 
ſerum. With this very colour, the neighb'ring ſubſtance of the lungs, alſo, 
was infected, which in ſome meaſure had been ſciz'd with a ſphacelus, The 
left lobe of the lungs, conſiſting, not, like the right, of one lobe, but of 
many ſmaller lobes, was, on its poſterior part, ſlightly inflam'd, and on the 
whole of its remaining external ſurface, was diſtinguiſh'd here and there with 
black ſpots. In the pericardium was much water. In both the ventricles 
of the heart was a of lypous concretion ; but that in the right was 
largeſt. _ The belly alſo being cut aſunder, within the external part of the 
ſpleen was found a certain bony body, which was altogether of a ſpherical 
figure. And in the veſſels of this woman, the blood was almoſt univerſally 
concreted, _ | 

42. The bone in the ſpleen, and the greater number of lobes found in the 
lungs on the left fide, contrary to what is generally found, being here 
omitted, as belonging to another place; unleſs you may, perhaps, ſuppoſe, 
that from the effect of inflammation, the three lobules of the lungs on the 
right ſide, had coaleſc'd into one; you eaſily conceive-why, when this inflam- 
mation began to degenerate into ſphacelus, that remiſſion of the pain neceſ- 
ſarily follow'd, which has too often impos'd upon ſome phyſicians, in a 
manner that reflects much upon their judgment, in not attending to other 
ſymptoms, as you ſee alſo in this ſeftion of the Sepulchretum (q). But be- 
fore the fibres were in ſome meaſure relax d by the approaching ſphacelus, 
that inflam'd lobe which adher'd to the pleura cloſely, fo diftrafted this 
membrane, that the woman, by reaſon of the great pain, could not bear the 
preſſure, which this fide muſt ſuffer in lying upon it; though other peripneu- 
monic patients, when the vehemence of the pain is not ſo great, are ac- 
cuſtom'd to lie upon the affected ſide, and eſpecially thoſe in whom the lungs 
are, in like manner, connected with the pleura. And even they, who in 
ancient, and in modern times, did not doubt that an inflammation of the 
pleura very often happen'd without an inflammation of the lungs, have 
taught, that, in pleuritic patients, © lying down on the inflam'd fide is 
« eaſy, for the pleura was then plac'd in its proper place, and natural ſitua- 
tion: but that lying on the oppoſite ſide excited the pain, for from the 
« weight, phlegmon, and ſuſpenſion upon all the contiguous parts of this 
% membrane, the pain is greatly increas'd.” Theſe are the words and ex- 
plication of Aretæus (r). To which has alſo been added this other expli- 
cation, that, as it is certain, that the ſide which is compreſs'd in lying down, 
is much leſs agitated in reſpiration, than the oppoſite, which is quite free 
and unreſtrain'd in its motion; ſo it ſeems that the pleura is leſs agitated and 
extended, where it adheres to the compreſs'd, than where it adheres to the 
free, ſide, And you ſee how far it is allowable to transfer theſe explications 
to the pleura, to which the inflam'd lungs are connected. 

Yet, nevertheleſs, theſe very ſame perſons have obſerv'd, that it ſome- 
times happens otherwiſe in regard to lying down; as is evident from Cælius 
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Aurelianus (3), who has advanc'd till another explication. And if you con- 
ſider this, you will perceive, that it agrees with thoſe who lie moſt eaſily 
upon the affected fide, and not with thoſe © certain perſons, who are pre- 
c yented from lying on the affected fide ;” ſo that it appears, even from 
hence, that theſe perſons are rarely met with, and the firſt very frequently. 
Nor ought it to be any objection to this ſuppoſition, that. we read, before 
theſe, the following words in Czlius (z) : A difficulty of lying on that ſide 
< attends this kind of patients, and when they turn themſelves on the con- 
„ trary ſide, a pain.” For although by“ that fide,” I cannot underſtand 
with others, the fide which is ſound, not only becauſe Cælius had not men- 
tion'd the found fide, but the diſeas'd; but alſo becauſe, by this means, I 
muſt underſtand the contrary fide,” which he immediately mentions, to 
refer to the diſeas'd ſide, contrary to the moſt frequent, obſervation ; yet I 
ſuſpect, that at this paſſage, either there is ſome fault in the copies, which 
are in many other reſpects very falſe, as, for. inſtance, if the laſt ſyllable of 
Jacendi, being repeated by the careleſs copyiſts, the word diffcultas had ariſen 
therefrom, inſtead of facilitas, or facullas: or if we muſt read diſſicultas, I 
underſtand it thus, ſo as to ſuppoſe, that there is, indeed, an uneaſineſs in 
lying down even on the pain'd ſide, yet that this is by no means to be com- 
par d with what is occaſion'd by lying on the contrary fide. So I ſee, that 
in the woman in queſtion, Valfalva has, indeed, mention'd her incapacity 
of lying down on the affected ſide ; but I ſhould nor, for this reaſon, believe, + 
That there was not a much greater, and more excruciating pain, when ſhe 
endeavour'd to lie down on the ſound fide; nor does he deny this : or if it 
Was not ſo, 1 am then compel d to return to what I have already confeſs'd 
above (u); I mean, that the cauſe of lying down with difficulty, is not 
always evident: as, for example's ſake, if not only the pleura, but the pe- 
Tioſteum, which lines the ribs in every part, by reaſon of the very cloſe 
connexion of the lungs in this woman, and of the lungs being diſtended, 
both by inflammation, and by abſceſs, had been fo diſtracted, that it could 
not have been preſs'd upon by the weight of the incumbent body, without 
very great pain, | I” | 
But be this as it will, although I remember to hear Albertini ſay, that in 
a peripneumony, it was ſometimes eaſier for the patient to lie down on the 
pain'd fide, and ſometimes on the oppoſite; neyertheleſs, I alſo remember, 
that Valſalva, when he allow'd this, made the following diſtinction: I mean, 
he aſſerted, that the firſt happen'd to a very great number of patients, and 
the laſt only to a few: and the obſervations he has left behind him in 
writing, if compar'd one with another, ſufficiently confirm it. | 
43. A virgin, aged two-and-twenty years, was ſeiz d with a fix'd and 
Pangent pain of the right ſide, together with a cough, ſpitting, difficult re- 
ſpiration, and fever. She could lie down in no manner, except on the right 
de. In the progreſs of the diſeaſe, the ſpitting was ting'd with blood, which 
was diſcharg'd to a conſiderable quantity in one day. Some days before 
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death, ſhe was troubl'd with pains about the ilia. And on the ninth day, 
convullive motions coming on, ſhe expir'd, as ſhe Jay on the left fide. 

In the cavity of the abdomen ſerum was obſerv'd; the ſpleen was very large; 
and the greater part of the ſmall inteſtines inflam'd. The thorax being open d, 
the right lobe of the lungs was found to adhere cloſely to the pleura, and the 
whole ſubſtance of it to be greatly affected with inflammation, and moreover 
with an ulcer on the ſide towards the pleura, in'a certain place, betwixt which 
ulcer and the pleura was a ſerous matter. And the left lobe of the lungs, 
beſides that its colour inclin'd to black, was diſtinguiſh'd alſo here and there, 
with black ſpots. There were ſome ounces of ſerum in the left cavity of the 
thorax, in like manner. In the heart were two polypous concretions : the 
leaſt of which lay hid in the left ventricle; and the largeſt fill'd up the whole 
cavity of the right auricle, which was much dilated. 

44. In thoſe perſons whoſe blood is diſpos'd to create inflammations, it hap- 
pens not unfrequently, that many parts are inflam'd at the ſame time,' or at 
leaſt, one after another, and eſpecially the parts of the thorax. Other inſtan- 
ces of which, ſeem to be in ſome meaſure pointed out, in this letter, beſides 
the example of this virgin ; for in the man ſpoken of a little above (x), the 
colour of the ſpleen inclin'd to red under the inflam'd lungs : and in the young 
man (9), before the lungs were inflam'd, the pain in the belly had ſignified 
what diſorder ſome one of the viſcera was threater'd with. | 

However, the pungent pain in this virgin ſeems to have been milder, than 
in the woman whoſe hiſtory I laſt. of a (z) related. For the virgin lay 
down on the affected fide, which the woman could not do; although ſhe, at 
length, lay upon the other, after that the ſerous matter of the ulcer had re- 
lax'd the fibres of the pleura, whereby it more eaſily bore the diſtraction from 
the lungs, that were attach'd to it. aa | 
From the connexion therefore, of the lungs with the pleura, it was lawful 
for us to account for the cauſe of the pungent pain, in the method which 
is pointed out above (2), in theſe three obſervations. But in as many that 
follow, it will not be lawful to account. for it from the ſame cauſe, unleſs 
we, perhaps, do it by way of conjecture. | : 

45. A man of fifty years of age, was, on the ſecond of March, ſeiz'd 
with an acute fever, and laborious reſpiration, attended with a pain, which 
reach'd from the ſternum, quite to the middle of the abdominal muſcies, and 
a very troubleſome cough, inaſmuch as it caus'd a great pain at the right 
nipple, and the falſe ribs. He could lie down on neither ſide: he did not 
ipit any thing: he died on the fifth day of the diſeaſe. | | 

In cutting out the ſternum, a little quantity of brown ſerum flow'd out of 
the cavity of the thorax, on the left fide: The lungs, which were in this 
cavity, had become much indurated, being inclin'd to a greeniſh colour, and 
diſtinguiſh'd with black ſpots; and when they were cut into, a ſerous and 
putrid collyvies burſt forth, having blood mix'd with it. In the ventricles of 
the heart were polypous concretions. Sigh 

46. In this caſe indeed, it appears into what fatal diſeaſe, the inflammation 
of the lungs had degenerated. But it does not appear, why he could not 
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bear to lie down on either ſide, nor yet why the pain ſhould reach from the 
ſternum, quite to the middle of the abdominal muſcles ; unleſs you lay it to the 
charge of that very troubleſome and dry cough, from which, at leaſt, that 
pain at the. left nipple, and the falſe ribs, was believ'd to be brought on, 
And if this pain was pungent, as it ſeems to have been, and as it generally 
is, the cauſe of it is not ſufficiently underftood, unleſs you conjecture that 
the adheſion of the inflam'd lungs to the pleura, in theſe places, was perhaps 
omitted by Valſalva: and this being ſuppos'd, it will more eaſily appear, 
how, in the cutting out of the ſternum, notwithſtanding neither of the tho- 
racic cavities was full of ſerum, that ſmall quantity of brown ſerum might 
iſſue forth from the left cavity, that is to ſay, from the ſurface of the annex'd 
lungs, which overflow'd with putrid and ſerous colluvies in conſequence of 
being lacerated. But this is conjecture only, Yet if we had read, that with 
this peripneumony, an inflammation of the pleura was join'd ; we could then 
more ealily underſtand moſt of the circumſtances, which really happen in 
ſome pleuritic patients, and are obſerv'd by Cælius Aurelianus alſo (5), as a 
pain at the . breaſt, & ilium, an incapacity of lying down, and an anxiety 
* in any poſture.” | 
47. A young man, of about twenty-ſix years of age, was ſeiz d with a 
ungent pain in the right ſide of his thorax, with a fever, and cough, He 
pat up but little. About the eighth day a delirium. came on, and particu- 
larly in the night, The pain went off; but the difficulty of reſpiration al- 
ways became more violent. He could lie down eaſily on either fide. At 
length, he died on the tenth day. e ne 
oth lobes of the lungs had grown entirely hard: both of them were con- 
nected to the pleura, towards the back, and the left laterally. Beſides, as a 
certain white | bſtance, of a membranous nature, was laid, as it were, upon 
the pleura, univerſally, and upon the lungs, though almoſt like ſome ſoft, 
and lax, reticular body; yet by means of their ſubſtance, the lungs and the 
pleura were, in ſome places, firmly tied one to another. In both the cavi- 
ties of the thorax, but more in the right, there was a great quantity of moiſ- 
ture, in colour like the whey of cow's milk : which, although when ſet by, 
it ſhew'd no ſeparation, as has been obſery'd on a previous and ſimilar oc- 
caſion, yet when put on the fire, coagulated, nevertheleſs, like a bloody ſe- 
rum. The pericardium was turgid with ſerum. In the heart were polypous 
concretions, that which was in the right ventricle being largeſt, and that in 
the left ſmalleſt. | 2 he TE 
48. As the brain was not examin'd, it is not poſſible to know, whether 
any inflammation was there alſo, to which, agreeably to what has been ſaid 
a little above (c), the delirium ought to be imputed. Yet to this I impute 
the ceſſation. of the pain, without any juſt cauſe ;, for which reaſon, it 
became eaſy for him to lie down on which ſide he pleas'd. For, after Hip- 
pocrates (4), Celſus (e), as you very well know, has admoniſh'd, © that they 
* in whom the cauſe of pain exiſts, without the ſenſation of it, are diſorder'd 
in their ſenſes.” “ 
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But why was the pungent pain in the right ſide of the thorax, when the 
lungs attach'd laterally to the pleura indeed, were attach'd, not on the right 
fide, but on the left? For as to the connexion on the back - part, that is quite 
out of the queſtion, becauſe there was neither any pain in that part, nor was 
there any thing particular in this connexion, as it was common to both 
ſides. Are therefore the attachments which lay hid, as it were, under a cer- 
tain memhrane of a ſoft ſubſtance, on whoſe nature, and origin, I have ſuffi- 
ciently ſpoken before (7); I ſay, are theſe attachments, which were pretty firm, 
and ſtrong, to be more attended to by us, on this occaſion ? Bur theſe are 
pointed out in ſome places only, and as it ſeems on both ſides. It remains 
therefore to conjecture, that thoſe larger ones which were in the right cavity 
were more firm, and prior to the delirium, in which cavity alfo, the greateſt 
quantity of extravaſated humour was found. 

49. A woman of ſixty years of age, of a ſlender habit, and a ſanguineous 
temperament, was ſeiz'd with a violent fever, a dry cough, and a pungent 
pain of the left fide yet if ſhe lay down on the diſeas'd ſide, ſhe felt but little 
pain. The pain remitted ſo much from blood-letting, that ſhe could now lie 
down on any part ſhe pleas'd. Only a fever and thirſt were troubleſonie. She 
ſometimes expeCtorated a thick matter. Her reſpiration became more violent, 
At length, on the thirteenth day ſhe died. | 

The left lobe of the lungs was entirely unconnected with the pleura, and 
this membrane was without the leaſt injury; yet the lungs themſelves were 
whitiſh in their colour, diſtinguiſh'd with black points, pretty hard in their 
fleſh, and ſhew'd ſome tubercles that abounded with ſanies. The left lobe 
indeed, at its upper part, adher'd to the pleura, but was far leſs diſeas'd than 
the right, as it was only ſprinkl'd over with black ſpots, and towards the 
throat was pretty hard, and contain'd a ſmall abſceſs. In the pericardium 
was an ounce of ſerum. In the right ventricle of the heart was a large poly- 
pous concretion, which however was, as to the greater part of it, contain'd 
in the auricle, the cavity whereof it wholly occupied, extending itfelf from 
thence into the veſſels. In the left ventricle was another, but ſmaller. 

So. But what conjecture ſhall we make uſe of here? Why that which the 
evident, but eaſily pardonable error of Valſalva, or rather of his pen, ſup- 
plies us with. For when he deſcribes the lungs, he in neither place mentions 
the right lobe, but the left in both places : and for this reaſon it is, I think, 
allowable for us to ſuſpe& that the lobe which he firſt deſcrib'd, was the 
right, and that he defcrib'd ſecondly, the left. In this manner every cir- 
cumſtance will be eaſily explain'd. Hitherto I have endeavour'd, in the way 
of conjecture, to deduce the cauſe of the pungent pain from the connexion 
of the pleura and lungs. But there are ſome hiſtories, in which, beſides that 
connexion, there was alſo a ſlight inflammation of the pleura, but no pun- 
gent' pain, which, nevertheleſs, moſt perſons have afcrib'd to an inflamma- 
tion of this membrane. Of that kind, beſides another. which I ſhall pro- 
duce in another place (g), are thoſe two that follow. | 

51. A young man, of more than twenty years of age, who had previouſly 
labour'd under a chronic fever, was ſeiz'd with an acute one, with a pain of 
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the breaſt, a difficulty of reſpiration, a cough, and a ſlight expectoration of 
matter, which was ting'd of a bloody hue. This man, on the firſt days of 
the diſeaſe, for the moſt part, lay on his left ſide, and in the laſt days con- 
tinually. About the ſixteenth day he died. In the abdomen, the ſpleen 
was three times larger than its natural ſize, The left cavity of the thorax was 
entirely fill'd up by the bulk of its own lungs; fo much were they ſwell'd ; 
univerſally hard, and inflam'd, and every where annex'd to the pleura : which 
being only ſuffus'd with a ſlight redneſs, ſhew'd the beginning of an inflam- 
mation. The pericardium was not only fill'd with a humour, like the whey 
of cows milk, but was alſo vaſtly diſtended, and ſome concretions of this hu- 
mour were ſtrew'd here and there, over the ſurface of the heart. In each of the 
ventricles of the heart was a polypous concretion, of a very ſmall ſize, and 
flaccid; yet that in the right was rather the largeſt; and larger productions 
were carry'd from each, into the auricle, and veins, than were carry'd into 
the arteries. | 
52. You ſee this is already the third perſon, in this one letter (), who had 

the ſpleen much enlarg'd after a lung fever; and I ſhall add others alſo here- 
after (i). So likewiſe, you will read in Kramer (c), that an infarction of the 
ſpleen *< is conſtantly obſerv'd in Hungary, after every chronic fever, and 
« eſpecially a quartan;“ and not only ſee that in the bodies of ſome, who 
« died of intermitting fevers, ſchirrhous ſpleens” were obſerv'd by the cele- 
| brated Hoyer (/). Moreover, it is pointed out by the learn'd Fantonus (m), 
how much more eaſy 1t is for patients to fall into a peripneumony, after be- 
ing attack'd with diſorders of that kind in the Ä Which, as it hap- 
pen'd to that carman (), and the clergyman (o), happen'd allo to this young 
man. | 

In him, indeed, you ſee that there was a connexion of the inflam'd lungs 
with the pleura, and that this membrane, moreover, was not entirely free 
from inflammation; yet no mention is made of any pungent pain, But if 
you ſhould ſet light by the inflammation of the pleura, as being here very 
flight, at leaft you will attend to the connexion of the pleura, with the lungs, 
being very conſiderable. How then is it? The magnitude of this ſame 
Jobe being ſo much encreas'd, as to fill up the whole cavity entirely, and be- 
ing alſo join'd with a hardneſs of the ſurface (p), was, perhaps, the reaſon 
why neither the weight of the lungs, inaſmuch as they were ſupported on all 
ſides, nor the ditenfon from the inſpir'd air, inaſmuch as the ſurface did not 

ive way, could cauſe any uneaſineſs or pain; and that ſo much the leſs, as 

he magnitude, and hardneſs of this lobe were ſtill augmented by the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe. For which reaſon, the patient lay on the affected ſide, on 
the firſt days of the diſeaſe, for the moſt part, and on the laſt days, continually. 

83. The man-ſeryant of a certain knight, who was five-and-fifty years of 

age, complain'd of a pain in the middle of his cheſt: he could only lie upon 
his back, and a little on the left fide. He was oblig'd to breathe with his 
neck upright. He died on the ſixth day. | 


(3) Vid. ſupra, n. 2. & zo. (1) AR. N. C. Tom. 5. obſ. 68. 
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The left lobe of the lungs, towards the back, had grown univerſally in- 
durated, to a conſiderable degree, and adher'd ſtrongly to the pleura, which 
was a little red, even where it inveſted the diaphragm. The right lobe of the 
lungs was ſound; notwithſtanding a little ſerous matter was obſerv'd in that 
cavity of the thorax, like pus. L the pericardium was a turbid water, In 
the right ventricle of the heart, together with a polypous concretion, there 
was coagulated and grumous blood: yet in other parts, the blood preſery'd. 
ſome fluidity. | 

54. This hiſtory, as far as relates to our preſent purpoſe, is pretty much 
like the former; and if it is underſtood by you 'in a ſimilar manner, both in 
regard to the obſervation itſelf, and the explication of it, I have no occaſion 
to add any thing more. = IPL E: 

But, perhaps, you deſire to know, whether a pungent pain is troubleſome 
only at that time, when the inflammation of the pleura is complete. I will 
ſubjoin two caſes of this kind, from the firſt of which, you will perceive, 
that this was the caſe, and from the other that it was nor. 

55. That man whom I have already ſufficiently ſpoken of, in the third of 
the Epiſtolæ Anatomicz (), as lab'ring under long and various diſorders, 
which related, in general, to the abdomen, and in whom I found the liver 
much diſeas'd, was at length feiz'd with a pungent pain in the left part of 
the thorax, and a difficulty of lying down upon that fide, though he could. 
lie with eaſe on the other: he had in the beginning alſo a cough,. and expec- 
torated ſomething. But on the tenth day, or thereabout, from the beginning; 
of that pain, the expectoration being ſuppreſs'd, he died. | 

The upper part of the left lobe of the lungs had grown, univerſally, into 
a hard tumour, which compreſs'd the neighb'ring parts, on all fides, being 
connected alſo to the pleura, in ſome places, by ſlender filaments : and the 
pleura itſelf was alſo inflam'd. But the right lobe of the lungs, although con- 
nected ſtrongly to the pleura, in ſuch à manner, that it could be ſcarcely: 
ſeparated without laceration, was found to be quite free from diſeaſe. In the- 
pericardium was a ſmall quantity of water. In the ventricles of the heart 
were polypous concretions, in the left a very ſmall one, ſtretch'd. out to the 
great artery, in the right a larger, which reach'd to the vena cava, and. the: 
pulmonary artery. | ; Pp 

56. A man of about fifty years of age, who had. already, for many. years,, 
labour'd under a leproſy in the thigh, was ſeiz'd with an angina. And this: 
laſting two days, terminated. in a kind of pain in the back: to which was af. 
terwards added; a dry cough, a great thirſt, and a difficulty of lying down: 
on the right ſide, though he could lie eaſily on the left; alſo an oppreſſive: 
kind of pain, which ſeem'd to bind the lower part of the thorax, like a gir- 
dle. Although the fever ſcem'd mild on the laſt days of the diſeaſe, and 
there were no ſigns beſide thofe I have mention'd, which indicated an inflam- 
mation of the thorax, yet the patient died on the ninth day, from the time he 
had taken to his bed. : 0 

The left cavity of the thorax was found to be full of a purulent ſerum :: 
and from this ſerum, being concreted, a kind of membranous expanſion was: 
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form'd, which adhering to the pleura, look'd like a corruption of this mem. 
brane. Yet the pleura, which lay under this ſtratum of concreted ſerum, 
was inflam'd : and the lungs had ſuffer'd, in ſome meaſure, the ſame incon- 
venience, though very ſlightly. But very ſmall polypous concretions lay hid 
in the great veſſels, near the heart. | 
57. You do not ſee that any pungent pain is taken notice of in this hiſtory, 
as in the former, although you read that the pleura was alſo inflam'd in this: 
and even if you compare it with the lungs, it will appear, that it was affected 
with an inflammation of ſuch a kind, that the man may ſeem to have died 
principally on the ſcore of this inflammation. And the obſervation is fo far 
extraordinary, on this very account, that I do not remember to have met 
with any- thing ſimilar to it, in the hiſtories that Valſalva has left in writing, 
or that 1 have collected. And even Nanni (7), having diſſected many who 
died of an inflammation of the thorax, and diſcover'd the chief injury 
to have been in the lungs of the reſt, found but juſt one or two, in whom 
the pleura only was affected with inflammation ; and theſe were taken off 
within the ſpace of two days, by the violence of the diſeaſe, without any 
ſpitting of blood. But by reaſon of the rareneſs of this circumſtance, and 
the difficulty of underſtanding how death could happen from this cauſe alone, 
I then doubted, and do ſtill doubt, whether a fever of -the moſt malignant 
kind, join'd with that inflammation, had not deſtroy'd theſe patients, rather 
than the inflammation itſelf ; eſpecially as Nanni ſays, that he had found 
only a certain part of the pleura to be inflam'd. For if he had ſeen the 
whole pleura to be univerſally inflam'd, from the axillæ quite to the dia- 
phragm, in the manner which happen'd, in one, or two caſes, at moſt, that 
you ſee related in the Sepulchretum, from Diemerbroeck (5), I ſhould have 
been ſomewhat leſs in doubt on this ſubject; although in the former of his 
caſes, there was a ſuppuration of the pleura beſides, and an extravaſation of 
pus into the cavity of the thorax, from an abſceſs of this membrane; 
and in the other, ſuch a cauſe had preceded, which even of itſelf is capable 
of bringing-on ſpeedy death, that 1s, a great draught of cold ſmall beer in 
a very hot ſtate of body. But if the obſervations of Willis, and Riverius, 
were all read, in any place where they were equally well deſcrib'd, and not 
inted out in a word, as they are in the Sepulchretum (z), we might then 
judge how many caſes of- this kind there are, and know of what nature they 
are. In our country, without doubt, it would very ſeldom happen, if any 
body ſhould at all find, that in thoſe whom an internal inflammation of the 
thorax has carried off, © the ſeat of it conſiſted in the pleura,” or that this 
membrane was corrupted, and putrefied.” ns | 
58. But even pleuriſies, of ſuch a kind as occurr'd to Diemerbroeck ſo 
frequently, muſt needs be very rare amongſt us; for he writes, That in 
« the diſſection of many pleuritic patients (a), he had never found a pleuriſy 
brought on without the pleura being injur'd; and that in thoſe whoſe 
&« lungs adher'd to the pleura, he had alſo ſeen the lungs themſelves to be 
« affected, at the ſame time, in the part which was connected to the pleura; 


(r) Vid. Comment. de Bonon, Sc. Acad. (5) Sect. hae 4. Obſ, 14. 4 8, & 9. 
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e but in others, in whom the lungs were free from the pleura, that the lungs 
« were not at all affected: and that it happens to a third, of fourth part, 
« only, of mankind,” (and not to a third, or fourth part of pleuritic pa- 
tients, as ſome have underſtood) that the lungs adhere to the pleura. - For 
read all the obſervations of Valſalva, that I have given you hitherto, which 
are nine-and-twenty in number; read alſo mine, which I ſhall ſend to you in 
a ſhort time, eighteen in number. I open'd the bodies of thoſe perſons, who 
had died of an internal inflammation of the thorax, promiſcuouſly, as they 
offer d, What appearances I met with you will ſee (x). | Valſalva, cer- 
tainly, in "age $a, of his caſes, as well as in two others beſides, which 
will be preſently ſubjoin'd (), never mention'd any injury of the pleura; and 
even in ſome, in whom you might have ſuſpected otherwiſe, expreſsly ad- 
moniſh'd us, that · the pleura was without any diſeaſe; - He found an inflam-. 
mation of the pleura, indeed, in four of thoſe whom I laſt wrote of, but in 
theſe only. And in two of theſe (z), it was ſo flight, when-compar'd with 
the inflammation of the lungs, which were annex'd to it, that you would 
ſuppoſe the diſeaſe had been propagated from the lungs to the pleura, rather 
than from the pleura to the lungs. In the third, indeed (a), as like wiſe in 
the fourth (4), the inflammation was not very flight. © But in the firſt of theſe 
two, it was moſt violent in the lungs, although connected only in ſome places 
to the pleura, and that by tender filaments : yet in this man I am at preſent 
ſpeaking of, no connexion between the lungs and pleura is mention'd, though 
the lungs were not altogether free from inflammation. And if you afk to 
what cauſe I then attribute his death, I ſhall accuſe neither the lungs nor the 
pleura, but the purulent ſerum with which one cavity of the thorax: was 
+ fild, and that part alſo, whatever it was, from whence this pus had pro- 
ceeded, For, as Hippocrates (c) teaches us, that © whoſoever is freed from 
« an- angina, (that is to ſay, 4+ ſuddenly,” as Celſus has tranſlated it (d), 
which ſeems to have happen'd to this patient) in theſe the diſorder is 
« thrown upon the lungs, and they periſh in ſeven days: but if they get 
« ayer theſe ſeven days, they then have a ſuppuration, and that, as Celſus 
ſays, in ſome part; I, who ſee that in a patient who ſurviv'd the ſeven 
days, pus has been found, and do not-ſee from what part this pus proceeded, 
although I ſhould willingly accuſe the lungs, if the hiſtory would permit, 
give you free leave to interpret Hippocrates in ſuch a manner, that when he 
mention'd the lungs, you may ſuppoſe he meant to point out the neighb'ring 
parts alſo, as he was very ſtudious of brevity. But that pain of the back, 
which immediately ſucceeded to the angina, and the other heavy pain, which 
ſeem'd to bind the lower part of the thorax, like a girdle, unlcis you chuſe 
to refer the latter to the purulent ſerum, with which the diaphragm was op- 
preſs'd, will perhaps ſupply you with ſome ſuſpicion, if not ſome conjecture. 
But aye yan matters quite at large, I will admoniſh you af this one 


thing, in the mean while, that in the deſcription ſet before you (e), you at- 
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tend to the falſe membrane, which, adhering to the pleura, reſembl'd a 
corruption thereof. For the next obſervation is of the ſame nature, 

59. A woman, in the fixty-fourth year of her age, was ſeiz'd with a pain 
in the right part of her thorax, ſo that ſhe could not lie upon it, but with 
difliculty, nor touch it, but with pain. Her reſpiration was frequent, her 
cough dry, her pulſe quick, frequent, ſmall, and weak. On the ſeventh 
day, a ſweat came on about her head. Her ſtrength failing, ſhe died about 
. | 3 3 en 

The thorax being open'd, the lungs, in the right cavity, appear'd to be 
very turgid, fo as — fill ir up entirely, and to adhere ſlightly — pleura, 
by means of a kind of membrane, as it were, betwixt that and the pleura. 
But this membrane was, in fact, nothing elſe but ferum, which, after it had 
iffu'd out from the pores of both theſe parts, had ſo concreted, and extended 
itſelf, that at firſt ſight it reſembVd a membrane turgid with ſanies, and even 
a corrupted pleura. An appearance of which kind, ſays he, ſeems to have 
— 9 8 Riverius (F), when he affirms, that he had found the pleura 
corrupted/ in a pleuriſy. But in this caſe, by diligent enquiry, the pleura 
was at length found to be ſound; yet the lungs, on their back part, were 
inflam'd with great hardneſs. However, the other lobe was, in many places, 
connected to the pleura, yet, nevertheleſs, uninjur'd. In the pericardium 
was much water. In the cavities of the heart many polypous concretions lay 
hid, a pretty | one in the right auricle, and a leſſer one in the adjoin'd 
ventricle, the firſt of which was produc'd into the venæ cavæ, and the other 
into the pulmonary artery. There were, alſo, two leſs than the laſt, in the left 
ventricle, unequal to one another in magnitude: the larger of theſe extended 
itſelf into the great artery, and the leſſer into the left auricle. 
60. Whether Riyerius has blunder'd, or not, and if he has, whether in 
this way only, I ſhall not take upon me to determine. For I know, that 
there may ſometimes be another cauſe of error: and this, when you ſhall 
have read the next hiſtory, I will declare. pe 
61. A woman, who was more than ſixty years of age, of a plethoric habit, 
and fat, was ſeiz d, on the firſt of December, with a pain in the thorax, 
particularly on the right ſide, with a violent fever, great thirſt, and a ſore- 
neſs and laſſitude of the whole body: nor could ſhe breathe without pain. 
Blood was taken from her, and other aſſiſtances of art were made uſe of, but 
in vain. That laſſitude was even increas' d, the ſenſes became torpid, and 
ſhe was in ſome meaſure delirious. At length, the ſpitting, which was be- 
fore in ſmall quantity, and not glutinous, was thrown up in a round form, 
and in a ſtate of purulency; reſpiration became more laborious; a delirium 
came on; and on the eighteenth day of the diſeaſe death itſelf took place. 
The thorax being open d, while the right lobe of the lungs was ſeparated 
from the pleura, to which it adher' d, much purulent matter burſt forth, that 
is to ſay, from an. abſceſs; in the ſubſtance of the lungs, round which there 
was a great inflammation ; yet the pleura was without injury. The left lobe 
of the lungs was ſound, The right ventricle. of the heart contain'd a ſmall 
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polypous coneretion; but the other contain d only a beginning concretion, 
of that kind. THE? : nern K 


62. Now, if you will read over again that which was even written by me 
on the diſſection of a certain virgin ſpoken of above (g), I mean, that while 
the ſeparation of the lungs from the pleura, to which they adher'd ſtrongly, 
was attempted with the hand, the lungs were torn aſunder, by reaſon of their 
rottenneſs, and that, at the ſame time, they threw out, from an abſceſs, a 
great quantity of ſanious matter; you will then eaſily underſtand, how liable 
that is to happen, which I gave an admonition in relation to, fifty years ago, 
in the Academy of Sciences at Bologna (5); and my prince and maſter, that 
moſt beneficent patron of letters, which he himſelf greatly adorn'd, Benedict 
the Fourteenth, Pontifex Maximus, did not think this admonition unworthy 
to be made a favorable mention of, in his immortal books (i). For ſuppoſe 
that ſome, as I have more than once ſeen, even celebrated phy ſicians among 
the. populace, who were much praQtis'd in viſiting ' patients, and but little, 
or not at all, exercis'd in inſpecting bodies after death, were preſent at the 
diſſection of a man, who died not without figns of a pleuriſy, which was per- 
form'd, as frequently happens, by an inexperienc'd ſurgeon; and as he endea- 
vours to remove the lungs from the pleura, the ſame thing happens which hap- 

n'd in this woman (&), or in that virgin (/),. that from an abſceſs, ſuddenly 

rſting in that part of the lungs which adheres cloſely to the- pleura, pus is 
effus'd, but that the remainder of the pus, and the lacerated remains of the 
lungs, which are annex'd to the pleura, continue ſtill to adhere, as they ge- 
nerally do, while the other part of the lungs, immediately collapſing on the 
diſcharge of the pus, contract the cavity of the abſceſs, and almoſt conceal 
it, or if it ſhew it at all, ſeems rather to ſhew the effect, and a part of a cer- 
tain neighb'ring tumour, ſuppurated in the pleura; I would not have you 
doubt, but it would immediately be pronounc'd, that they had enquir'd ſuf- 
ficiently, that they had evidently ſeen the pleura putreſied, and corrupted, 

flowing with collected pus, and leaving no ſuſpicion of an error from the 
pre · judg d opinion. But this error might have been very eaſily avoided, where 
thoſe remaining parts being clear'd away, by the hand of a cautious and di- 
ligent diſſector, the pleura had been found, underneath them, to be but 
ſlightly affected, or even, as happen'd to Valſalva (in), entirely found, and 
altogether without injury, when laid bare. A 9 
Ido not, however, for theſe reaſons, deny, but a great injury of the 
pleura itſelf may ſometimes have been met with, by ſkilful and practical 
anatomiſts, after internal inflammations of the thorax. ' I only take the li- 
wy to declare, what I ſuſpe& of the obſervations, ſo much boaſted of among 
expert. : * eech 14 * 

Now, becauſe IL have obſerv d, that by moſt of them who labour to aſſert 
the ſeat of theſe inflammations to be the pleura, and to take it away from 
the lungs, almoſt all ſenſation is denied to this viſcus, I will ſubjoin one ob- 
ſervation, and no more, from Valſalva, and that a very ſhort one too, by 
which the contrary may be affirm'd. „ OSU 44) 


(2) N. 11. (i) De Servor. Dei Beatific, 1 4. P. 1. e. 18. 
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6g. An old woman, of ſeventy years of age, complain'd about two months 
of an internal pain of the thorax. She had no cough : ſhe expectorated no- 
thing: ſhe could lie down on neither fide. At length, ſhe died. | 

Both lobes of the lungs were diſtinguiſh'd with black ſpots : and the right, 
beſides this, was on its back-part, towards the vertebræ, hard and ulcerated, 
although no ſanious matter S pr A polypus, of a conſiderable ſize, was 
found 1n the right ventricle of the heart, which was produc'd from thence, 
through both the orifices of that cavity, into the veſſels, and the branches of 
the veſſels, and by its bulk had much dilated the right auricle. 

64. If you conceive how the polypus, or rather the polypous concretion ; 
fince even thoſe were not the marks of a polypus, which are commonly pro- 
duc'd, nor yet of the dilated auricle ; or rather, I fay, the polypous concre- 
tion, which Valſalva was accuſtom'd, at that time, to uſe the name of poly- 
pus for; was form'd in the laſt moments of life, in the ſame manner as you do 
thoſe black ſpots of the lungs (=), and that the auricle was of itſelf lax, and 
for that reaſon, eaſily dilated by the polypous concretion, inaſmuch as it was 
too infirm in its coats, to reſiſt the diſtenſion ; it then remains only, that the 
internal pain of the thorax muſt have had its ſeat, for two months, in no 
other part but in the ulcerated lungs. | un 

65. Now, as you have a very long feries of Valſalva's obſervations; for I 
have given you one and thirty, before this laſt; if you ſhould happen to en- 
quire, in which fide of the thorax, the inflammation happens moſt frequent- 
ly, you will find that it happen'd quite differently with him, from what it 
did to thoſe very learned men, who have ſaid that the right ſide was, for the 
moſt part, affected therewith, and the left more ſeldom. For ſetting aſide 
the bodies, in which Valſalva found both ſides inflam'd, you will ſee, that 
out of the remaining caſes, almoſt as many had an inflammation on the left, 
as on the right ſide: and you will learn nearly the ſame alfo, from my two 
and twenty obſervations, which I ſhall ſend to you ſpeedily. 

But you will ſay, that this aſſertion has been made in regard to the inflam- 
mation of the lungs only, and not of the conjoin'd. inflammation of the lungs 
and pleura. Yet you will not find, that the obſervations of Valſalva agree 
with them, even on this ſuppoſition. And as four of theſe, and no more, 
give a hiſtory of both inflammations being join'd together (e), ſo in every 
one of theſe, the diſorder was on the left fide. But if one of mine agrees 
with them (p), another does not agree very well (2). It ſeems, therefore, 
that a greater ſeries of obſervations is requir'd, in order to determine any 
thing certainly on this head, or in order to undertake to explain from anato- 
my, why a pleuriſy is more frequent on the right ſide, but more mild. And 
you will then judge, whether the illuſtration of this problem, which has been 
giv'n by excellent men, with no leſs modeſty, than ingenuity, may be far- 
ther carry'd on, and perfected by anatomy, when it ſhall ſeem leſs prema- 
ture. In the mean while farewel. . 


(% Vid. epiſt. 24. 6% Epid. 21. f. 33. 
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Finiſhes the Diſcourſe of pain in the Breaſt, Sides, and 
| Back. 


S I am about to write my obſervations to you, nearly in the ſame order 
that I wrote Valſalva's, I will begin with thoſe, in which the internal 
inflammation of the thorax had its ſeat in the lungs, without the pleura being. 
at all affected. | | 
2. A woman died of a peripneumony, not without inequalities of, the 
pm in the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte, at Bologna, in the month of 
ch, and in the year 1706: at which time, Valſalya being ſent for to Par- 
ma, I diſſected the bodies in the anatomical theatre, in his ſtead. | 
The lungs had a compact ſubſtance, like that of the liver: and the peri- 
cardium contain'd a great quantity of water. The external ſurface of the 
heart ſeem'd, at firſt ſight, to be corroded in a great part of it: and yet was 
not ſo ; but unequal concretions adhering to it gave it this falſe appearance: 
and theſe concretions, being eaſily remov'd, the external membrane of the 
heart appear'd ſmooth and entire (a). Other concretions alſo, adher'd to 
the internal ſurface of the pericardium, which were entirely disjoin'd from 
the former, yet of the ſame kind; ſo that you would readily conjecture. both 
of them to bave been form'd in the ſame manner, of the groſſer particles, 
which had ſeparated from that water, and coaleſc'd. In the ventricles of the 
heart, and the right auricle, were large, white, polypous concretions, but 
they had not any very firm conſiſtence. In the veſicula fellis were two black 
calculi, of a pretty hard texture, approaching to the form of a cube, and of 
an unequal magnitude; but neither of them ſmall. e eie 
3. A ſtout muſcular young man, of eighteen years of age, being taken 
off, at Venice, by a peripneumony, within eight days; ſome learn'd men, 
among my friends, requeſted of me, that I would go through the diſſection 
of his body, it being now the month of December, in the year 1508: and 
that more for the ſake of knowing the natural ſtate of things, and examining 
them with care, than thoſe appearances which related to the diſeaſe. How - 
ever, I demonſtrated the following things in relation thereto. | 5 
The right lobe of the lungs adher'd, all round, to the neighb' ring parts, 
by a kind of thin membrane. The upper lobule of the ſame lobe was ex- 
tremely hard, and heavy; that is, of a ſubſtance reſembling the liver, which 
appearance the remaining part of the lobe alſo, had; in ſome. meaſure, and 
the greater part of the left. In the left cavity of the thorax,” was a great 


(a) Vid. epiſt. 25. n. 20 
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quantity of water, and that bloody, and of a blackiſh kind of hue: and the 
ſame kind of water was alſo in the pericardium, in conſiderable quantity. 
The right auricle of the heart was extremely dilated, with a great quantity of 
blood, by eaſily yielding, as I ſuppos'd, to the quantities thrown into it, in 
the laſt moments of life, and ſtagnating there. This blood was black and 
grumous, and contain'd a tough polypous concretion, of a large ſize, part 
of which reach'd into the ventricle beneath: there was another in the pul- 
monary artery, of a ſubſtance not unlike the former, but round. Yet there 
was none in the left ventricle, and its adjoining auricle, for in theſe cavities, 
there was not even the leaſt blood of any kind, unleſs it had flow'd out in 
diſſection. la the abdomen was ſome quantity of water; the liver was livid 
2 edge: and the inteſtines, being in ſome places reddiſh, had a very ſtrong 
tt; 2- 12 . 8 43+ 280 f * 7 f 488 33 
4. An old man of ſeventy- four years of age, of a low ſtature, and us'd 
to frequent victualling- houſes, having been liable, for ſome years path to an 
inflammation of the lungs, was at length carried off by it in the hoſpital at 
Padua. There was nobody, at that time, who could accurately relate the 
peculiar ſymptoms, that had been obſerv'd in him: wherefore I do not enu- 
merate them, as l did not likewiſe, in the two former hiſtories, for the ſame 
reaſon. I will not, however, conceal this one thing, which I could learn for 
a certainty. He had labour d under no ſymptom at all, that particularly re- 
lated to any diſorder of the heart, no deliquiæ, no palpitations, no inequali- 
ties of the pulſe, which was in other reſpects ſmall, nor any other ſymptoms 
of that kind. For I enquir'd diligently into theſe things, after having made 
uſe of the body, for public demonſtration, in the year 1730. 
The lungs were univerſally annex d to the pleura. The upper part of the 
right lobe was hard, and blackiſh : and the ſanguiferous veſfle, of the ſame 
lobe, were very cloſely connected with the bronchia; and among theſe veſſels, 
was obſerv'd one, which was dilated to the extent of ſome inches; but when 
this tract was meaſur d over, it then return'd to its juſt diameter. I alſo 
ſaw the trunk of the bronchial artery ariſe from the aorta, of an unuſual 
bigneſs, ſo as to be, nearly by three times the diameter, larger than it gene- 
rally is. And on the poſterior ſurface of the left ventricle of the heart, at 
about the ſpace of two fingers breadth above the apex, a tubercle was pro- 
minent outwards, of the bigneſs and ſhape of a ſmall cherry, one half of 
which roſe above the ſurface, and the other half buried itſelf within the ſub- 
ſtance of the heart. It was pretty much like one of thoſe hydatids, which 
are form'd within the other viſcera, the lungs for inſtance, or the kidnies, in 
ſuch a manner, that they are ſtill prominent in ſome meaſure. When it was 
prick d with the knife, it emitted a little water; yet ſtill retainꝰd a more tur- 
bid humour. But this turbid humour was alſo diſcharg'd from the cavity, 
when laid quite open, together with a ſmall membrane, in which were ſome 
white and mucous particles as it were, and alſo a particle of a tendineous 
hardneſs. This little membrane ſeem'd to obtain the place of inner coat in 
the tubercle; for the external was another membrane of a denſe nature, and 
whitiſh, internally rough and unequal, girt round the whole tubercle ; ſo that 
it ſeem'd to be in ſome meaſure referable to thoſe tumours, which, as Celſus 


(3) ſays 
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() ſays, “ ariſe from ſmall beginnings, increaſe for a long time, and gra- 
« dually, and are included in a proper coat”. And while I was ſeparating this 
coat from the fleſh that lay about it, I found it ſound, and that not only round 
about, but where it paſs'd between the tubercle and the cavity of the ven- 
tricle; for the tubercle did not extend itſelf much beyond half the thickneſs 
of the fleſhy paries, in which it had been form'd. Finally, the left auricle 
of the heart was much longer than it usꝰd to be, and on the internal ſurface 
of the aorta, frequent bony ſcales were ſeen, eſpecially at the curvature, and 
near the heart, with this exception however, that behind the ſemilunar valves 
beginnings of them only appear d. Yet ſome of them were not wanting, 
even in other places, and particularly at the orifice of the cceliac- artery. 

5. In regard to the tubercle of the heart, I will here firſt ſay, what I ſaid, 
when I demonſtrated it to my auditors, that it might be perceiv'd from this 
obſervation, that the following words of Pliny (c) do not ſufficiently agree 
with the truth: This alone of all the viſcera” (that is, the heart) is not con- 
« ſum'd by diſeaſes, nor lingers under the afflictions of life: for when it is 
“ once injur'd, death is immediately the conſequence.” I now add: Neither 
does the general opinion, that the heart cannot be injur'd, without ſome or 
many of thoſe ſymptoms, which I have ſaid did not take place in this old 
man, ſufficiently coincide with the truth. And what the ſymptoms were in 
the obſervation of our. Veſlingius, which was more rare indeed, on account” 
of its ſituation, and yet belong'd to the ſame ſpecies as mine, Rhodius, who 
deſcrib'd the obſervation (d), has neglected - particularly to inform us. For 
as far as it is certain, that what was taken out of the right auricle of the hearr, 
was not any thing polypous (although in regard to ſome other obſervations I 
doubt) but a true “ follicle, in which there was no pus”, inaſmuch as © it 
„ had ſmall veins annex'd to it, for nutrition ;”- ſo far alſo, it is evident, 
that the dropſy, and the pus diſcharg'd in the beginning of the diſorder, 
could not be eſteem'd as peculiar ſymptoms. of this degeneracy in the heart. 
But, to return to what relates to the preſent purpoſe, is the beginning, and 
encreaſe, of that tubercle to be imputed to the inflammations of the lungs, 
which our old man had been ſubject to? For you have ſeen in the former 
letter, and even from the diſſection produc'd in this alſo, how frequently ſe- 
rum is accumulated in the pericardium, at the time of a peripneumony, and 
that very thick, and loaded with heterogeneous particles, which, by. being 
ſeparated, may adhere to the heart, or be injurious in ſome other way, even 

ter the inflammation is at an end. And you will even ſee what I: ſhall 
lightly obſerve below (e), in regard to ſeveral perſons who have had their 

arts dilated, from an inflammation of the lungs : and from thence may con- 
jecture, that as an impetus had, in this caſe, been very evidently made upon 
the left. auricle, ſo alſo, that an impetus. might have been made upon 
the 6 ubſtance of the ſubjected ventricle, though not in ſo evident a manner. 
But theſe circumſtances, at leaſt, may be-aſcrib'd to the foregoing peripneu+ 
mon; that the  bronchiab artery was much thicker, that ſome one of. the 
veſſels that attend upon the bronchia was varicoſe, that theſe veſſels 
coher'd, much more cloſely than uſual, to the bronchia, and perhaps even 
that the lungs had every where coaleſc'd with the pleura; For the cir- 
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culation of the blood being retarded through the lungs, by frequent inflam» 
mations, and indeed in part obſtructed, it muſt of courſe happen, that the 
veſſels, and the lungs themſelves, would be diſtended z and for this reaſon, 
that the firſt would apply themſelves, very cloſely, to the bronchia, and the 
laſt to the pleura z and that the particles, which were preſs'd out from the 
blood, that was then of itſelf viſcid, and made ſtill more ſo by ſtagnation, 
would join one part to another like glue. But why more humours ſtill, and 
more viſcid humours, are preſs'd out at ſuch a time, fo that beſides the lungs, 
other parts in like manner, even thoſe of the belly, are often ſeiz'd with in- 
flammation, and other circumſtances of the like kind, as they have been 
ſufficiently explain'd in the foregoing letter (F); do not expect me to repeat 
the explanations here: and for the fame reaſon it was, that to the two hiſto- 
ries deſcrib'd before this, I ſabjoin'd no remark at all. But that in theſe 
three obſervations I have not related the ſymptoms particularly, which had 
accompanied the peripneumony, is not owing to my careleſsneſs in enquiring 
or deſcribing, but to the neglect of thoſe who had ſeen the patients: although 
there are ſometimes cauſes, on the account of which, even they themſelves 
who vilit the patients, cannot be ſufficient” judges of the greater part, or at 
leaſt of ſome, of the ſigns, that attend upon diforders. I will here give you 
a particular hiſtory, in order to elucidate each of theſe cauſes, as I produce 
them, beginning with a diſſection which I perform'd at Bologna, in the ſame 
days, and on the ſame occaſion, in which I perform'd the firſt (g). 
6. A builder, or, as they are commonly call'd, a maſon, ot about thirty 
of age, was ſeiz'd with a fever after great labour. To this were added 
daily periodical rigors, at the time of which he at length began to be delirious, 
But when the delirium, which us'd to be ſoon over every day, at laſt became 
continual, the patient immediately grew worſe and worſe. It was a melan- 
choly and plaintive delirium : the pulſe was equal: blood ſometimes came 
forth from the noſtrils. Although a vein had been open'd once and again, 
and other things, which were ſuppos'd to be advantageous to the patient, 
were not omitted, yet he grew continually worſe, though gradually, till at 
length he died. The viſcera of the body, when diſſected, though at the diſ- 
tance of nine hours after death, were even then warm and ſmoking : and the 
blood iflu'd from their veins, when incis'd, in a fluid and warm ſtate; not- 
withſtanding polypous concretions were afterwards drawn out, not only from 
the crural veins, alſo from the heart, from whence they were produc'd 
into the pulmonary veſſels, on one fide at leaſt. The lungs, if you except the 
anterior part, which was whitiſh and ſound, were almoſt every where harder 
than the natural ſtate; but on the right ſide, and efpecially in the ſuperior 
lobe, were very hard, very heavy, diſtended, red, and made up of a denſe 
and compacted ſubſtance. In the belly was a large ſpleen. 

7. What ſymproms of a peripneumony can you properly learn from a pa- 
tient, when it has ſucceeded a delirium, eſpecially thoſe that relate to the na- 
ture, and ſituation of the pain? And both theſe diſorders may be eaſily join d 
together, as the great number of examples pointed out, and produc'd, in the 
ſeventh, and the former letters, demonſtrate, not only on account of the 
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polypous particles of the blood being prone to ſtagnation, but alſo becauſe 
the delirious patient forgets frequently, and for a long time, to draw his 
breath, and for that reaſon to props the blood through the lungs : and the 

ripneumonic patient, having the circulation of the blood through the 
— not ſo free as uſual, muſt of courſe have an obſtruction to the 
quick return of it from other parts; I add, from the upper parts in parti- 
cular, when the ſuperior vena cava is preſs'd by the diſtended lungs, as in 
the preſent caſe of the maſon. For which reaſon, we ſee that the upper 
parts often grow externally red, and turgid in this diſeaſe ; fo that it is eaſy, 
from thence, to conceive what may happen to the internal parts alſo, or, at 
leaſt, may be in danger of happening. From being appriz'd of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it was that I was leſs ſurpriz d, when, upon teaching the ana- 
tomy of the brain publicly, at different times, but eſpecially in the year 1730, 
there was not one of the heads that I had open'd, in which the veſſels of the 
brain were not diſtended with blood; for it had accidentally happen'd, that all of 
them had been taken from bodies of perſons who had died of a peripneu- 
mony, which was frequent at that time : nor was extravaſated water wanting 
in the brain of each of them, juſt as we often ſee it extravaſated in the 
thorax of peripneumonic patients, in like manner. But on this ſubje& 
you will read over again the ſeventh letter; for I will not repeat here 
what has been ſaid relative thereto in that epiſtle, and eſpecially under number 
eleven and twelve. | 

8. There is, alſo, another cauſe, why patients ſometimes perceive no un- 
eaſineſs from the inflam'd lungs ; I mean, a dullneſs of ſenſation, either by 
reaſon of the laxity of the brain, or of the nerves, the lungs, or the annex'd 
pleura. And you have an example of its Dong from the brain and nerves, 
in two old men, one of whoſe hiſtories I deſcrib'd in the fixth (4), and the 
other in the eleyenth letter (i). Both of them had an inflammation of the 
lungs. © But one of them, being half aſleep, and flow of underſtanding, 
denied his having any uneaſineſs in the thorax, even at the time when he 
ought moſt to have petceiv'd it. And the other being hemiplectic from an 
apoplexy, and having no ſenſation in the whole right fide of his body, it is 
not to be wonder'd at, if he had no ſenſe of the lungs being inflam'd on that 
ſame ſide. It remains, then, only to ſhew, by example, that the ſame thing 
may happen from the laxity of the lungs, or the annex'd pleura. . 

9. A huſbandman, who was thirty-five years of age, having fall'n from a 
great height, and bruis'd his right ſide, was receiy'd into the hoſpital of St. 
Mary de Morte at Bologna. This man, after having recover'd by a proper 
method of cure, and being quite well in regard to his reſpiration, and other 
circumſtances, ſo that he was about to be diſmiſs'd from the hoſpital, began 
to cram himſelf, privately, with bread, and other viſcid aliments, to ſuch a 
degree, that he fell into an ardent feyer, and ſoon after into a difficulty of 
breathing, which was, however, attended with no pain in the cheſt, Such 
remedies were adminiſter'd, as the diſorder ſeem'd to require, among which 
was blood-letting, once or twice. But all were to no purpoſe. For lying on 
his back, as his cuſtom was, and having a ſtertor, al his pulſe being chord- 
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like, and very frequent, which had been before large, he died within eight 
days after the ardent fever had attack'd him, having dragg'd on the laſt days 
of his exiſtence, under the oppreſſion of ſuch ſymptoms. This happen'd 
about the middle of April, in the year 1706. 
I diſſected the body on the day following, in which I firſt ſaw a laudable 
habit; but the face and neck were livid, as in hang'd perſons. The abdo- 
men was alſo livid, not only at the ilia, but alſo very far about the middle 
of it. The lungs every-where adher'd to the pleura, not only by means of 
membranes, but immediately, and by themſelves, as it ſeem'd at firſt, Yer 
if you attended to it more nicely, betwixt the membrane of the lungs, which 
was ſound, and the pleura, a thin concretion was interpos'd, in ſuch a manner, 
as ta reſemble another membrane. With this, when you pull'd away the 
lungs, the pleura itſelf follow'd readily. The inferior lobe of the lungs was 
very large, and heavy, in its whole ſubſtance much harden'd, and reſembling 
the ſubſtance of the liver. The remaining parts of the lungs were not to 
be found fault with. In the pericardium was a large quantity of yellowiſh 
and turbid water. In each of the orifices of the heart, and its auricles, were 
polypous concretions ; and among theſe, the greateſt was in the right auricle, 
which ſent branches from thence quite into the jugular veins. In the belly, 
the large inteſtines appear'd more conſpicuous than the reſt, being turgid 
with air. But the lower parts of the ileum deſerv*d our attention more, which 
were, to a conſiderable extent, every-where of a blackiſh red colour, the 
ſanguiferous veſſels being very manifeſt, juſt as if they had been injected 
with a colour'd wax: and there was a ſtrong ſmell, ſuch as is common to in- 
flam'ꝭd inteſtines. The liver was whitiſh, except that it was livid at its border, 
and internally variegated like marble. The gall-bladder had but little bile, 
nor was it altogether natural, The ſpleen was large, whitiſh, and very lax. 
10. If you acknowledge the pleura, which eaſily follow'd the adhering 
lungs, when ſeparated from them, to have been lax, you may, I think, from 
thence learn, why the weight of the inflam'd lungs was not felt thereby, 
However, notwithſtanding I think that this, and other cauſes beſides, 
may be ſometimes produc'd, and not without probability neither, why ſome 
peripneumonic patients do not perceive the weight of the lungs, when it is 
fo greatly increas'd ; yet I confefs, that in ſome of them, I do not ſee the 
cauſe of this circumſtance, which can ſufficiently ſatisfy me, and ftill les 
why the other ſigns of this diſeaſe are alſo wanting in part; and in part fo 
Night and obſcure, that when inevitable death is now at hand, the diſeaſe is 
with difficulty known by the phyſicians, and ſometimes not at all even then, 
but only after diſſection. Fi, | 
You perceive that I ſpeak of a thing of the greateſt moment, - the ſigns 
and marks of which ought to be WN into, and trac'd out with the greateſt 
exactneſs and care; ſo that whenever it happens, we may have it in our power 
to know it, and obviate it ſufficiently in time. And I wiſh Valſalva, from 
whom [I heard the firſt mention of this circumſtance, had taken notice of it, 
alſo, in his papers, and had mark'd it out by ſome ſigns. But whether, on ac- 
count of the rarity of the caſes, he had not opportunity of obſerving it, 
unleſs in patients who were already deſperate, or whether he did 'really make 
obſervations, but in the laſt part of his life, when he was ſo-continually taken 
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up in his profeſſion, that he had no time to commit any thing of that kind 
to writing; be this as it will, I could, at leaſt, find nothing at all in his 

apers relative thereto. For which reaſon, I ſhall communicate what I have 
— from him, and what I have myſelf ſeen, beginning with a ſhort hiſtory, 
part of which, as far as it relates to the diſeaſe, was told me by Valſalvas 
but as to what relates to the diſſection, that I ſaw myſelf, as I aſſiſted him in 


the examination of the body. 

11. Franceſco Coralli, a native of Bologna, being an old man, was troubP'd 
with a catarrhous diſorder, as men of his age generally are; but ſo ſlight in 
appearance, that he did not think it worth while to ſend for a phyſician to 
take care of it, It, therefore, happen'd accidentally, that, as he intended 
going out of his houſe, on the day following, and this ſeem'd too early to 
his domeſtics, Valſalva was delir'd by them to call, as it lay in his way, upon 
their maſter, who was familiarly known to him, that he might diſſuade him 
from ſo raſh a deſign. He came, therefore, on that day in the morning, and 
obſerv'd thoſe ſymptoms, which, when obſerv'd, had ſignified to him, in 
other caſes of the ſame kind, that death was near at hand, contrary to the 
opinion of thoſe who were about the patient. Wherefore, calling aſide his 
domeſtics, who ſuſpected no ſuch thing, he immediately told them what was 
at hand, and affirm'd, that although the patient felt no heavy pain in his 
cheſt, nor yet any of the pungent kind, and even ſeem'd to himſelf to be 
pretty well, he had, nevertheleß, an inflammation of the lungs, which was 
already deſperate. The event confirm'd the prediction; for within twelve 
hours, or ſooner than that, death came on. And the knowledge of the 
diſeaſe was confirm'd by the diſſection of the body. For when the thorax 
was open'd, we found the upper lobe of the lungs, on the right fide, tumid, 
hard, and ſtuff'd up with blood. | 

12. I do not doubt but you will here aſk two things; one, in what manner 
Valſalva explain'd the circumſtance ? and the other, by what ſigns he was 
influenc'd to make this diagnoſtic and prediction? As to what relates to 
the firſt, when I expreſs'd my ſurprize, how it could happen, that the weight 
of the infarcted lungs was not felt, I do not remember that he made any 
other anſwer, except what gave me equal ſurprize, to wit, that he had known, 
that a leaden bullet, weighing two ounces, diſcharg'd from a muſquet, had 
ſtuck in the lungs, and had occaſion'd no ſenſe of its weight. 

But in regard to thoſe ſigns, or marks, as I have mention'd what were 
abſent in the hiſtory, ſo I ſhould not have omitted thoſe which were preſent, 
if Valſalva had, in like manner, related them. But as he was filent on this 
head, and I hop'd that he would publiſh them of his own accord, I did not 
care to ſeem troubleſome at that time, by repeated interrogations. However, 
chance has, I believe, given me occaſion to conjecture what theſe ſigns were, 
from what I obſerv'd here in the celebrated profeſſor Anthony Valliſneri, in 
the year 1730, who, to my very great grief and affliction, was, 1 think, 
ſnatch'd away by the ſame kind of diſeaſe. | | 

13. In that epidemic conſtitution of catarrhous fevers, which I deſcrib'd 
to you in the thirteenth letter (, he was ſeiz'd with the common diſeaſe, on 
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the twelfth of January, a fever which had been to all light and ſalutary; and 
to him in appearance ſlight alſo, but mortal, either becauſe his lungs were 
more lax, or becauſe viſcid matter then abounded in great quantity, or, finally, 
becauſe, although he was fixty-nine years of age, yet of a robuſt conſti- 
tution, and unus'd to illneſs, he fomewhat deſpis d the diſorder in the be- 
ginning, and even more than once, in the advanc'd ſtate of it, likewiſe, 
And, indeed, it was ſuch a diſorder ſeemingly, as might be deſpis'd. For 
to omit other things, which I heard from two phyſicians who had ſeen him 
on the ſecond day, the one a little before noon, and the other in the evening, 
that there was ſcarcely any ſymptom of fever in the pulſe, and even that they 
were leſs quick in the evening than in the morning, I will relate nothing elſe 
to you, but what I ſaw and found myſelf. When I came, on the fourth day, 
to congratulate him, as one that was recovering, and found him fitting up 
in bed, after taking food, I perceiv'd that his face, reſpiration, ſtrength of 
voice, and other circumſtances of that kind, which may have a judgment 
form'd of them by ſeeing and hearing, were all juſt as they are us'd to appear 
in health. Then ſaid he to me with his uſual complaiſance, you fee what 
kind of a diſorder mine was; ſo that I need not make any apology to you 
for not calling you in to my aſſiſtance on this account. While I fat by him, 
he cough'd ſometimes. I examin'd the matter he ſpat up, and found that 
it was well concocted, and ſaw that he brought it up with eaſe. He ſhew'd 
me his tongue: it was ſomewhat viſcid and white. He ſtretch'd out his arms: 
the muſcles were like thoſe of a healthy man, his pulſe equal, and of a mo- 
derate fullneſs, and ſtrength, having a 2 4 interval betwixt each ſtroke, 
except that it was rather ſome what longer, ſo as to incline to ſlowneſs. This 
was, as I ſaid, on the fourth day of the diſeaſe. The day after, I ſent a 
pation to ſalute him in my name; and word was brought me that he was 
ill more chearful, ſo that he was dictating a letter to a friend, as he fat up 
in bed. On the ſixth day, though I was extremely taken up with the public 
buſineſs of the college, yet in the morning I was determin'd to go and fee 
my friend, as I paſs'd by him. But I found him in a far different ſtate, on 
this viſit, from that in which he had been three days before. His face was 
diſcolour'd, melancholy, and down-caft ; his reſpiration difficult; his voice 
was low, and languid, and ſeem'd to aſcend, as it were, from a deep 
and hollow place; his expectorated matter was altogether very little in quan- 
tity, ſomewhat crude, and ting'd here and there with blood, which was of 

a dirty colour. | 

So great a change immediately ſtruck me, and that ſo much the more, 
when upon aſking him how he found himſelf, and why he ſat up thus in bed, 
at thoſe hours; for it was two hours before noon, and the weather was very 
cold, he anſwer'd, that he was much as he had been two days before, when 
I ſaw him, or even rather better. I then aſk'd him, if he felt any ſenſe of 
weight, or any pain, or heat in his breaſt: but he expreſsly deny'd that he 
felt any. He only added this, that he felt ſuch an uneaſineſs in the left ſide 
of his breaſt externally, which all are wont to feel from a cough, and for 
this reaſon he paid no regard to it: that he was troubPd with thirſt, as he 
had alſo often been on the former days; but leſt I ſhould ſuſpect that any 
internal heat was perceiv'd by him, for that reaſon, he ſaid that the feat - 
is 
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his thirſt was ſo far from being in the viſcera, that whatever watry fluids he 
forc'd himſelf to drink, he found were rejected by the ſtomach : that the 
ſeat of it was not below the fauces ; for that theſe were beſet with a viſcid mat- 
ter, by which the taſte of whatever food he took was obtunded, and of the 
wine alſo, of which he faid he had taken a little quantity the day before, as 
being ſuitable to a diſorder ariſing from a viſcid matter. Although his ſenſes, 
as you perceive from this diſcourſe, which, however, he did not ſpeak juſt 
in the chain I have related it, and Without intermiſſion, were in perfect vi- 
gour; although his tongue, fleſh, pulſe, except that this was leſs ſtrong than 
it had been, were juſt the ſame as on the fourth day; and though he affirm'd 
his urine, which I did not ſee, to have been always good, and to be ſtill ſo; 
yet I was ſo far more and more diſpleas'd, almoſt every moment, with his 
reſpiration, voice and countenance, not to mention the quality of the expec- 
torated matter, and the diminution of it, that I could not help betraying my 
grief in my countenance, though I ſtudy'd to conceal it. Then faid he to 
me, Why do you heſitate? we muſt confide in this pulſe; and touch'd his 
wriſt with his fingers. But as I was not ignorant of the deceitful nature of 
ſome diſeaſes, and as I bore in mind the caſe of Coralli (7), theſe very things 
made my fears more certain, becauſe he was not ſenſible of fo great a diſor- 
der, and becauſe other circumſtances did not agree with fo many bad ſymp- 
toms, as, among the reſt, the pulſe, and the urine, in particular: for why 
was the pulſe, in this caſe, not quick, but rather ſluggiſh? I aſk'd him, 
therefore, whether, when he was in health, he us'd to have rather a ſlow 
pulſe? To which he anſwer'd no; and added, that from the age of ſixty, as 
generally happens to old men, he had begun to have an intermitting pulſe, 
but that thoſe intermiſſions had ceas'd for ſome days paſt, which, without 
doubt, was a proof of ſome greater impetus being excited. This one circum- 
ſtance, and the thirſt, were the only marks of any fever, that I found in the 
diſeaſe; when it had proceeded fo far, that within twenty-four hours, from 
the time I refer to, it took off this worthy man, who deſerv'd to have liv'd 
to a much longer period. 

14. Do not be ſurpriz'd if you have any thing related by me, here, a little 
differently from what it is related in his life. For his moſt familiar friends, 
and phyſicians, beſides his moſt tender wife, and belov'd children, were 
ſeiz'd in the mean while, one after another, with the epidemical fever, is 
that being all confin'd to their beds, on thoſe laſt days, they could not ſend 
a ſufficiently compleat account of what I ſaw, and obſery'd, at that time, to 
the very ingenuous and learn'd writer. In this ſtate of things, I took pains 
that other phyſicians, and thoſe the moſt experienc'd, ſhould be call'd to 
him immediately, if they ſhould, perhaps, think differently from me, and 
this moſt deſerving patient might yet be fav'd by any aſſiſtance of art. And 
would to God I had been deceiv'd. But the cataftrophe was now coming 
on, and every ſymptom continu'd to grow worſe and worſe, very evidently, 
and very haſtily, his countenance being grown entirely cadaverous, his reſpi- 
ration more difficult, and expectoration being at length 3 ſuppreſs'd. 
Yet he himſelf, ſuch was the deceitful nature of the diſeaſe, anſwer'd to one 
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of his phyſicians, who return'd in the evening, and aſk'd him how he did, 
that he was better. And although he was troubl'd all the night with a fter- 
tor, and a great difficulty of breathing, yet it was not till the-mornin 
and a very few hours before his death, when his pulſe was become low 
and quick, that he, at length, found his own diforder had impos'd upon 
him, and, according to his cuſtom, ingenuouſly confeſs'd it, to thoſe who 
were preſent. . And from thoſe perſons it was that I learn'd theſe circum- 
ſtances: for, from the time that I foreſaw the inevitable, and even almoſt 
immediate, loſs of my moſt friendly collegue, my grief would not ſuffer me 
to be preſent. And much leſs ſhould I have been preſent at the opening of 
the body, if it had been open'd; although, indeed, there was no doubt with 
me, and with the other molt learn'd phyſicians, who viſited him after me, but 
that he was taken off by an inflammation of the lungs, which was ſo much 
the more dangerous, as it crept on the more latently, and inſidiouſly; ſo that 
when it, at length, diſcover'd itſelf to us, it was out of our power to cure it. 

And for theſe reaſons, the ſigns of this moſt treacherous diſeaſe, as often as 
ever it ſhall happen, ought to be more accurately femark'd, if any one 

ſymptom could be poſſibly found to attend conſtantly, or at leaſt frequently, 
upon this diſeaſe, at the very time when it begins in the moſt occult ſtate. 
For although thoſe ſymptoms, which accompany it after it is quite confirm'd, 
are not without their advantage, and that not only to prevent us from being 
deceiv'd by the confidence of the patient, and ſome ſigns that are not bad, 
bur allo to enable us to predict the danger when at hand; yet it is much 
more advantageous to diſtinguiſh the latent miſchief, which muſt be deſtruc- 
tive unleſs immediately overcome, and counteract the very beginnings of the 
diſeaſe. 

But perhaps it may now come into your head to ſuſpect, that the very 
ſymptoms which J enquire after, have been already obſerv'd, and propos'd 
by Sydenham (m), and Boerhaave (x), where they have deſcrib'd that diſorder, 
which both of them call the peripneumonia notha, | 

But if you compare, with a little more attention, the deſcription of theſe 
things which they have ſeen, and what I ſaw in Valliſneri, you will doubt 
very much, whether they belong to one and the ſame diſeaſe : although, in- 
deed, they do not quite agree with one another. For as ts the vomiting of 
all fluids, the turbid, land intenſely red urine, the pain of the head, ex- 
cited by the cough to ſuch a degree that the head ſeems ready to fly into 
pieces, and in like manner, a pain in the whole thorax, and ſome other ſymp- 
toms, which Sydenham propoſes, they are not once mention'd by Boerhaave : 
and he even hints that there is ſcarcely any thing to be {een in the urine, 
that can give us any apprehenſions. On the other hand he teaches, that from 
the very beginning of the diſeaſe almoſt all motions, or acts of the mind, are 
at a ſtand, that 1s, as it is interpreted by a very celebrated man, who was 
acquainted with Boerhaave's meaning, that there was an unuſual dullneſs, or 
ſtupidity, while patients of this kind feel ſcarcely any influence of the paſ- 
ſions, and that the internal and external ſenſes were torpid : which you find 
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nothing of in Sydenham. But it is agreed betwixt both of them, that if 
thoſe who are of a pretty full habit, and groſs, or if pituitous, cold, and ca- 
tarrhous perſons are improperly addicted to the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and 
eſpecially of ſpirit of wine, or. to drunkenneſs, eſpecially with liquors that 
are ſtrongly heating, theſe perſons are ſeiz'd with this diſorder, more readily 
than others: that they are ſometimes hot, and ſometimes cold, or affected 
with wand' ring ſhiverings : that they are ſhort of breath, or draw it frequently, 
and ſpeedily : that an oppreſſion of the breaſt, or coarctation of the lungs, 
is = wanting: nor another ſymptom or two, which I ſhall conſider pre- 
ſently. [54 77 
Now if you compare thoſe things, in which theſe two very ſkilful phyſi- 
cians agree, and in which they differ from one another, with thoſe that I have 
deſcrib'd, and know, moreover, that Valliſneri was of a good complexion, by 
no means of a lax habit, and had us'd a very proper medium in regard to 
meats, and drinks; you will eaſily perceive, how much his diſorder muſt be 
different from what they have deſcrib'd. | | 

But you will fay, that it agreed in this circumſtance, I mean, that the 
4 [ of heat, or fever, ſcarcely admoniſh'd us of the danger, as in his 
pulſe, and urine, there was ſcarcely any preſage. And I confeſs it did agree: 
although Sydenham. ſays nothing at all of the danger of unexpected death: 
and confeſſes beſides; that there are almoſt no ſymptoms of a fever, eſpecially 
in thoſe who are of a pretty full habit of body, and affected with this dif- 
caſe ; yet in that place where he teaches how to diſtinguiſh the peripneumonia 
notha from the dry aſthma, he ſays, that in this — diſeaſe, manifeſt 
ſigns of a fever, and inflammation, diſcover themſelves, notwithſtanding they 
are far leſs, and more obſcure, than in a true peripneumony. But ſuppoſe 
that both of the writers agree entirely one with another, in theſe — 
ces alſo; yet we ſaid that marks were to be ſought for, by which, if the ſame 
diſorder that carried off Valliſneri in ſo inſidious a manner, ſhould again fall 
under our notice, we might very early, or at leaſt in the middle of its 
courſe, foreſee the pernicious exit of it: and whether we can foreſee this, by 
what they have deliver'd as ſigns, muſt now ſufficiently appear to you. For 
there are many diſorders that are deceitful from the beginning; but different 
diſorders are known by different'tokens. Thus, not to recede from inflam- 
mation of the lungs, you may ſee from what is deſcrib'd by the celebrated 
Jo. Geſner (o), with how fallacious an appearance it has begun, and with how 
fatal an event it has terminated. But peculiar marks were not wanting, 
which: ſufficiently ſnew d the deceitfulneſs of theſe appearances. And if the 
deſcription of the diſeaſe, which ſuddenly ſnatch'd away Wilh. Huld. 
Waldſchmid (p), after ſome flight uneaſineſſes of the catarrhous kind, from 
the republic of phyſic, almoſt at the ſame time of year, that Valliſneri was 
taken off, but in the following year, was not unknown to us; we ſhould. 
certainly read of ſome other ſymptoms than what we have ſeen in Valliſneri. 
For the diſeaſe was even in the judgment, and ſenſation of the patient alſo, 
ſo light, that he continu'd to viſit his patients even to the laſt day: on which 
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very day, having riſen from bed, very-briſk and full of ſpirits, hs was ſoon 
after forc'd to lie down, on account of a great languor, and debility, which, 
to that time, had neither been perceiv'd by him, nor obſerv'd by his domeſtics, 
and not many hours after, the phyſicians in vain acknowledging the greatneſs 
of the danger, he clos'd his eyes in death. Felt | 

However, when I conſider by what ſymptoms the diſorder of Valliſneri, 
or another much of the ſame nature with that, might be known in the begin- 
ning, it ſeems to me that this queſtion, for example's ſake, might be aſk'd, 
from what I obſerv'd in him on the fourth day, and what I faid had been ob- 
ſerv'd, even on the ſecond day; I mean, whether if any one, together with the 
other ſymptoms of a catarrhous fever, have not the pulſe more, or leſs fre- 
quent, but rather more rare than he is us'd to have in health; I ſay, whether 
in him, an inflammation of the lungs of that kind, may not preſently diſcover 
itſelf. It is certainly worthy of obſervation, that even after the diſorder had 
diſcover' d itfelf, the pulſe was even then more rare. Add to this, that in 
the ſuffocating catarrh, alſo, deſcrib'd by Schneider (2), and Etmuller (7), 
a flow pulſe is propos'd as one of the ſymptoms : and although this catarrh ' 
is not to be confounded with the diſorder that I have deſcrib'd, as even the 
reſt of its marks ſufficiently ſnew; yet it is ſaid by each author, that the 
diſorder is brought on, when the blood, eſpecially if it is pituitous, or 
ſomewhat viſcid, or by any means render'd thicker than uſual, ſtagnates in 
the lungs. But you will judge better of theſe things, for as yet I determine 
nothing. I only ſay this, that according to the various diſpoſition of the 
blood, the body, and of the lungs in particular, and the different manner, 
in which a congeſtion of blood happens therein, it is probable, the ſymptoms 
are varied; ſo that ſometimes, all the chief ſymptoms of an inflammation, or 
. at leaſt moſt of them occur, and that this happens for the moſt part; but 
that ſometimes ſcarcely any of the genuine ſigns appear, and thoſe that do 
appear are contrary, as when the pulſe is flow; and finally, that ſometimes 
no marks appear at all, yet the pulſe is more or leſs quick, as in that hiftory 
which I ſhallimmediately ſubjoin. —_ | 

15. An-old man of ninety, who had lain in this hoſpital ſome time, on 
account of a contus'd thigh, being at length ſeiz d with a ſlight fever, no 
external cauſe, and no remarkable ſymptoms of which appear'd, died within 
a few days, having gone off gradually, and ſlowly, his pulſe having been 
pretty quick, and weak, but without any intermiſſion. And this happen'd 
about the end of November, in the year 1741. 
In both the cavities of the thorax was a reddiſh water, but not in great 
quantity. The left lobe of the lungs adher'd, in ſome places, tothe pleura, 
which was in every part entirely without injury; but the right lobe adher'd 
ſcarcely in any place. Yet this lobe, in its lower lobule, was tuinid, and 
hard, from inflammation. The heart was almoſt univerſally cover'd with 
fat, on its anterior ſurface, in this old man, who was in other reſpects 
very lean. Though in the diſſection, I had found all the valves, belonging 
to the orifices of the right ventricle, not only not rigid, nor thicken d, but even, 
like thoſe which belong to the pulmonary artery, they had ſeem'd, rather, to 
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be form'd of a thinner membrane than uſual; nevertheleſs, when I came to 
the other ventricle, the mitral valves were found to be thicker than they 
ought to be, and the ſemilunar valves were, moreover, all bony in the ſame 
manner, inflexible, and protuberating internally, ſo as to be diſtant from the 
parietes of the artery, on its internal ſurface, and to grow out in the middle 
of the border, into a thick little tubercle, as if that which I delineated there, 
as the largeſt of all, in the firſt of my Adverſaria (s), had not been only made 
bony, but even much increas'd in its bulk. Yer the great artery, from the 
heart even to that part where it adheres to the vertebræ, the carotids alſo, 
and ſubclavians, had no bony ſcales ; which were ſeen in the remaining tract 
of the aorta through the thorax, | 
In the belly allo, the ſame artery, and the iliacs, were. not without tho 
ſcales. The orifice of the pylorus was furniſh'd with that valve, which is 
call'd by its own name, only on one ſide; and on the other fide, which was 
the larger extent, nothing like it exiſted, nor ſeem'd ever to have exiſted : 
moreover, the orifice of itſelf ſeem'd to be much larger than it us'd to be. 

The ſubſtance of the right kidney was, in two places, hollow'd out, in the 
one more, in the other leſs; and theſe cavities contain'd a kind of aqueous 
humour, included, on the upper part, in the proper coat of the kidney. 
The urinary bladder, which-was in other reſpects found, had grown out into 
a hernia, of the ſame kind with that which I have deſcrib'd in another place(?), 
of a hemiſpherical figure, and a moderate ſize, into which, when the coats 
of the bladder were relax'd, it open'd by a ſmall orifice above the terminating 
aperture of the left ureter. But another true hernia, which ſeem'd formerly 
to have contain'd a part of ſome inteſtine, or a greater part of the omentum 
than at preſent, occurr'd in the ſcrotum. It was a ſacculus, not very ſmall, 
reaching from the right ring, as it is commonly call'd, of the abdomen, al- 
moſt quite to the teſticle, betwixt that coat which is taken away with the 
cremaſter muſcle, and the membrane that covers the ſpermatic veſſels, which 
ſtem'd to be unhurt, and with the internal ſide of theſe veſſels the ſacculus 
lay contiguous. For on the ſame fide that I have already mention'd, the pe- 
ritonæum deſcended through an orifice, capable of admitting a finger, being, 
after that, dilated into a ſacculus, and become much thicken'd in its ſubſtance. 
Alſo, a ſmall and thin flap, or fold, of the omentum, having fall'n down 
2 that orifice into the ſacculus, had grown very cloſely to the ſurfece 

It. | | | 

16. In regard to this diſſection, it is ſufficient, at preſent, to attend to what 
relates to the lungs, as the other parts of it are relative to other ſubjects, and 
will be mention'd by me in their proper places. And having produc'd examples 
of an inflammation in this viſcus, that was not attended by its proper ſigns; 
I now go on to thoſe caſes, in which you may ſee that inflammation accom: 
panied with the marks of a pleuriſy, at leaſt, which did not exiſt. | 

17. An old man, more than ſixty years of age, was ſeiz d at once with a 
fever, and pungent pain in the anterior part of the right fide. He lay on his 
back. His tongue was dry; his pulſe Jarge and frequent. After ſome days 
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being elaps'd, and the common methods of cure, us'd in the hoſpital of St. 
Mary de Morte at Bologna, being made uſe of, he ſeem'd to be ſo far freed 
from his fever and pain, that the ſenior phyſician gave him leave to eat 
freely, of the common proviſion of the houſe; and after three days gave 
him a purge, as his cuſtom. was, to carry off the reliques of the diſeaſe. 
The man having eaten freely after theſe evacuations, on one of the following 
nights, the fever, and pain in the ſame part, return'd. The pulſe was hard, 
quick, large, and tenſe, even to the laſt day, and even to a few hours 
before death; for at a time, when his reſpiration was indeed quick, but not 
very bad, and when he had rais'd himſelf up in bed to fit, of his own ac- 
cord, ſo that he ſeem'd likely to live ſome days, he was almoſt immediately 
ſeiz'd with a ſtertor, and died, which was about the middle of April, in the 
ear 1706, 
, His body, which was diſſected the ſame day, had a ſqualid appearance, 
being lean, having a ſcabies on the thighs, and the abdomen ſunk in. 
When the thorax was open'd, the upper lobule of the lungs, on the right 
ſide, was enlarg'd, and appear'd to be very hard. And upon cutting into 
it, I ſaw that the ſubſtance of it was become like the ſubſtance of the liver, 
and that pus, or at leaſt a matter not unlike pus, flow'd out, together with a 
frothy humour. In the left cavity of the thorax, was water of a yellowiſh 
colour, degenerating into green, but in ſmall quantity. The lungs, where 
they lay towards the diaphragm, and in like manner on the upper fide, and 
more cloſely in that place,  adher'd to the pleura, a kind of yellow, , and thin 
membrane, as it were, being interpos'd. Yet the pleura, in all this thorax, 
appear'd to be no where injur'd. But to return to the left lobe of the lungs; 
the inferior lobule thereof was black, and bard, on the poſterior part, and 
made up of the ſame kind of ſubſtance that was ſeen on the right nde; nor 
was it without pus, which I ſaw flow from it, of a white colour, when the 
lungs were taken out of the thorax. 
In the pericardium was much water, of the ſame kind I juſt now deſcrib'd. 
At each of the orifices of the heart, were diſtin& polypous concretions : the 
leaſt of which was what went to the left auricle, and the largeſt, that which 
went into the aorta. This. great artery I allo oblerv'd to be very wide, yet 
equally ſo, and to have ſome marks of a beginning offification about the 
valves, 

When the belly was open'd, that heavy kind of ſmell was perceiv'd, which 
is generally the conſequence of inflam'd inteſtines. And, indeed, the ſmall 
inteſtines were red, to conſiderable tracts, round about. The liver; the 
bladder of which had ting'd the ſubjected pylorus, and the duodenum, to a 
very great degree, though the tincture had not pervaded to its inner coats; 
had a livid appearance on its edge, and the ſame to ſome ſmall extent on its 
hollow ſurface. The flat ſurface of the ſpleen was very black; and the 
pancreas a little hard. | 

18. You ſee, then, that there were the ſigns of a pleuriſy, in a peripneu- 
mony. And, without doubt, when Hippocrates deſcrib'd this diſorder, in 
his book De internis affectionibus (u), he ſaid that there is a pain 4 ſome- 
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« times, even in the ſide.” Which paſſage is not only taken notice of by 
Ballonius, as you fee in the Sepulchretum itſelf (x), but alſo confirm'd by 
his own obſervations, and © particularly” in thoſe who © have either a drop 
« of the thorax, or in whom the lungs, being ſomewhat hard, abound wit 
% a quantity of ſanies. And that he has ſpoken wiſely, by ſaying not in 
thoſe only, but in thoſe . particularly,” even my two next obſervations will 
_ which were taken a few weeks before the former, and in the ſame hoſ- 
ital. 

l 19. A butcher, of ſeventy- eight years of age, of a tall ſtature, and a pal- 
lid and brown complexion, who had been before troubl'd with a ſpitting of 
blood, had begun to feel an internal, and pungent pain, a little below the 
left nipple, four days before the time he was admitted into the hoſpital. 

His pulſe was not only unequal, but alſo frequently intermitting, and 
quick, and gave very little reſiſtance to the finger that felt it: he had a fre- 
quent cough, attended with that kind of ſound which is almoſt like the bark- 
ing of a dog: his expeCtorated matter was thick, and had in it a kind of po- 
lypous particles, of a white colour: his reſpiration was difficult: he could lie 
only on his back. The blood which he loſt on the day he came into the hoſ- 

ital, that is on the fifth day of the diſeaſe, to the quantity of eight ounces, 
no more ſerum than could be contain'd in one ſpoon : and this ſerum 
was turbid : but on the top of the blood was a yellow cruſt, mark'd with li- 
vid points on the upper ſurface, which was hollow, and two inches deep, 
ſo that it greatly reſiſted the knife; and the craſſamentum below, was ſepa- 
rated into a number of diſtinct grumous concretions, as it were. Blood after- 
wards appear'd in the expectorated matter. As the diſeaſe did not at all re- 
mit, a vein was again open'd on the ſeventh day. The cruſt then appear'd 
thin; the ſerum, which was of a golden colour, was in a proper quantity, 
and the craſſamentum of a natural firmneſs. The ſpitting being diminiſh'd, 
and all other-circumſtances continuing, the patient being no longer able to 
ſpeak, turn'd himſelf upon his right fide, and while he lay thereon, died 
placidly, and without any ſtertor; which happen'd on the eighth day. a 

When we open'd the thorax the day after, we found the right lobe of the 
lungs adhering to the pleura, almoſt in every part, yet in ſuch a manner 
that it might be eaſily ſeparated without injuring its membrane, except the 
upper part of the ſuperior lobule. For this part was grown together with 
the pleura, and, within its ſubſtance, which was of a black and livid hue, 
contain*'d many ſmall round cells, each of them being, every where, com- 
prehended in their proper follicle ; ſo that, as far as 1 could obſerve, there was 
no opening outwards, being ſmooth internally, and quite empty : which I 
judg'd to be the veſtiges of an old diſeaſe, that I have already hinted at. The 
odour that proceeded from this part of the lungs, was like that of four 
whey, or like what comes from the mouths of children, who are very ill from 
worms. 2180 K 

But the upper lobule of the left lobe of the lungs had no diſorder at all: 
only that it abounded with a great quantity of a ſerous moiſture. Vet the 
lower was heavy and red, and appear'd to have its whole ſubſtance chang'd 
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into a ſubftance like that of the liver. This lobule adher'd, in ſome places, 
to the pleura, and was cover'd, here and there, with broad and white por- 
tions of a kind of mucous membrane : with which kind of membrane, only 
red, under a little turbid ſerum, that ſurface of the diaphragm alſo was co- 
ver'd, which correſponded to this lobe. But it was eaſy to remove mem- 
branes of this kind, from the ſurface of that lobule, or of the diaphragm, 
which were uninjur'd ; and eſpecially from the laſt mention'd furface, as the 
pleura that inveſted the parietes of the thorax, and even the diaphragm itſelf, 
was not only, which is a very rare inſtance, of a cartilaginous, or bony 
hardneſs, but was, in fact, made up of thin laminæ of bony matter; and 
from the ſurface of it, that was turn'd toward the thorax, very frequent bony 
tubercles protuberated, eſpecially where the bony laminæ were; being of a 
hemiſpherical figure, and of the bigneſs of a vetch. And notwithſtanding 
all theſe appearances were feen much more on the right fide of the thorax, 
than on the left; yet, in this alſo, the pleura, in many places, came up 
to the deſcription above, and, in fome places, came up quite to it; but in 
no part whatever was it at all red, or had the leaſt appearance of inflam- 
mation. The pericardium contain'd a ſmall quantity of water, of a reddiſh 
colour : and the right ventricle of the heart contain'd a polypous concretion, 
of a fleſhy colour, flat and large, and extending itſelf into the neighb'ring 
auricle, beſides another that was round, and more denſe, which reach'd into 
the pulmonary artery. And another, like the laſt, enter'd the aorta from 
the left ventricle: the leaſt of all, and not unlike an inflam'd cruſt, was at 
the left auricle. There was alſo black, and half-concreted blood in both 

ventricles of the heart, and in the great artery. | 
At length we turn'd our eyes towards the belly, and efpecially the lower 
part of it. For at the right flank, the abdomen was rais'd up into a flaccid, 
and ſome what livid tumour. But when we found, by opening this tumour, 
that it was owing to the colon being diſtended with air, in that part, we im- 
mediately went on to examine other tumours. A ſmall one, which was in 
the left groin, we faw to conſiſt of an inguinal gland, one inch in thick- 
neſs, two inches in length, and one and a half in breadth: and upon 
cutting into it, I found that it had, in great meaſure, as to colour, and the 
modification of its ſubſtance, the appearance it naturally has ; but in one lit- 
tle part it was white, and ſeem'd to conſiſt of a kind of ſmall and globular 
particles. I then found the fcrotum to be tumid in both ſides, but particu- 
larly on the left, the right fide being red at the bottom, and on cutting into 
it 1 found three hernias. On the left ſide was the firft, which was a ſacculus, 
going from the cavity of the belly, quite to the upper part of the teſticle ; 
this ſacculus was, at that time, rugous, and contain'd nothing but a long 
fold of the omentum, that could be eafily drawn out: but that it had, at 
other times, been diſtended by the admiſſion of an inteftine, was not only 
indicated by theſe rugæ, but particularly, by the unuſual turns, and compli- 
cated folds, of the ileum, in the abdomen, and, in fome meaſure alfo, by 
thoſe of the colon. But the two other herniz were of another kind, and 
were made up of a yellowiſh water, which was contain'd in the tunica vagi- 
nalis, on cach fide, both of which coats were become thicker than uſual in 
their ſubſtance; and this water I readily ſuppos'd to have been effus'd from 
a ruptur'd hydatid, as I ſeem'd, to myſelf, to find out ſome remains thereof, 
1 in 
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in a very ſmall kind of veſicle, made up of thick parietes, as if they had 
been contracted into themſelves, and, for that reaſon, already almoſt ſolid, 
and of a fleſhy colour : this veſicle hung by a peduncle from the tunica al- 
buginea, where it inveſts the belly of the teſticle, near the greater globe of 
the epididymis, and this very ſituation had the veſicle that grew to the teſtis 
on the left ſide, as well as that on the right (y). The ſmall canals, which 
lerve to elaborate the ſemen, but ſtill more thoſe veſſels that ſerve to carry 
out the blood, were unuſually large; ſo that there ſeem'd to be a kind of 
beginning, as it were, of a varicoſe hernia, on each fide, which was to be 
accounted for from the other hernia, rather than from the ſalacious diſpo- 
fition of the man, inaſmuch as, without any traces of diſorder having ever 
preceded, the preputium was contracted beyond the glans, juſt as it is found 
in thoſe young men, who have not as yet had any knowledge of venery. 

20. All the circumſtances which you have read in this proſix hiſtory do not, 
as you ſee, relate to. our preſent purpoſe ; yet I have written them all down 
together, as my general method is, leſt I ſhould render obſcure, by a di- 
vided narration, what were join'd together by obſervation. Among the 
circumſtances to be taken notice of here, were thoſe white kind of po- 
lypous particles, in the living body, which were thrown up with the ex- 
pectorated matter. And, certainly, they might be really polypous. For 
as pogo concretions are ſometimes made up, in the uterus and inteſtines, 
out of ſeveral viſcid corpuſcles, condens'd into one, why may not the fame 
thing happen in the aſpera arteria? And, indeed, as I have ſeen thoſe bearin 
the of the uterus, and inteſtines, fo, in like manner, have I ſeen theſe 
bearing the form of the aſpera arteria, and eſpecially in a young man, who 
lay ill of a peripneumony, in the year 1704, in the hoſpital ot St. Mary de 
Vita, at Bologna, of which he alſo died in a few days, as I remember, bur 
was not diſſected, whatever the cauſe of it might be. For as he had ſpit 
up fuch matter by expectoration, that the attendants, who had long been 
accuftom'd to fuch patients as theſe, and even the phyſician, himſelf, who 
was in other reſpects a man of great experience, never remember'd to have 
ſeen, conſiſting of white portions, ſprinkl'd over with blood and froth ; ſome 
of us thought proper, that part of this expectorated matter ſhould be thrown 
into water, and agitated there, for the ſake of examining into it better; and 
while this was done, we ſaw one of theſe portions divide itſelf into three 
branches, and each of theſe, again, into many ſmaller branches, which at 
length dwind d into the flenderneſs of a hair. 

But I afterwards ſaw, that a concretion of this kind, thrown up from the 
afpera arteria, had been repreſented in a figure by Cheſſelden (z), fo as to 
ſhew the manner of its diviſion. And then it came into my mind, in whoſe 
writings I had before ſeen repreſentations of other concretions of this kind: 
and firſt, for inſtance, in the writings of Ruyſch (a), who expreſs'd even 
the ſmall capillary branches ; but when he admoniſh'd, that vaſtform polypi 
of this kind * differ in no circumſtance, as to the appearance, from arteries 
« and veins, but by the want of a cavity alone, as they are every-where 
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c hard and ſolid,” he has, contrary to his intention, confirm'd in an error, 
which he endeavour'd to remove, ſome perſons whoſe names muſt be ipar'd, 
who without doubt lit on polypi of that kind which were hollow. For 
Buſſierus, whoſe delineation 1 had alſo ſeen in the Acta Eruditorum, which 
were publiſh'd at Leipſic (5), has not only taught how they might be form'd 
hollow, but alſo took one out from the whole aſpera arteria of a boy, that 
was hollow, which boy was fooliſhly ſuppos'd, when living, to have cough'd up 
a venous veſſel of the lungs. And even the. celebrated Nicholfius (c) ſaw 
two of theſe concretions, expectorated by an aſthmatic man, both of which 
were ramified and hollow, and theſe he afterwards alſo gave a repreſentation 
of. Nor do I doubt, but that was of the ſame kind, although it was not 
ramified, which is deſcrib'd as a red fleſhy maſs, like meat freſh kilbd, 
<« without any ill ſmell, equal in length to an internode of the little finger, 
« and in breadth to the thickneſs of it, but form'd, internally, like any 
c venous veſſel, which being thrown up by coughing, from a boy of eight 
years old (d), who had cough'd violently every winter, and ſpit up viſcid 
matter, he was immediately freed from his diſorder. - 
However, many perſons have ſeen ramified concretions cough'd up, and 
among theſe the illuſtrious Senac (e). And our Paſta, a very experienc'd 
man (J), having produc'd three examples of this kind, which were ſeen by 
himſelf, was at the ſame time, and that not without the greateſt reaſon, of 
opinion with thoſe, who referr'd to the ſame claſs, thoſe two which had been 
deſcrib'd by Tulpius (g), as if they had been examples of a real pulmonary 
veſſel being thrown up by coughing. And to this claſs, you will eaſily be- 
lieve are to be referr'd, not only that ſpoken of by Bartholin (5), who, like 
Tulpius, added a figure to his deſcription, but alſo others, that are taken 
notice of by Moellenbroccius (i), and Mackius (+), and perhaps by others, 
and that © little piece of a vein, expectorated by coughing, from the lungs,” 
which Marcellus Donatus (1) mentions, from Nicolaus Florentinus, ſo much 
the more in proportion as thoſe things were leſs known at that time which are 
known in ours: although I cannot help wond'ring that Donatus, who ſays, 
« he was not willing to omit it, as a circumſtance which very rarely ha 
4 pen'd,” did not make mention of Galen, in the reading of whoſe works he 
was very well vers'd, as ſaying (m), That he had ſeen a certain portion of 
« a veſſel, not very ſmall, thrown up by coughing, which was clearly un- 
« derſtood, by thoſe who were not unſkilful profeſſors of the art of diſſection, 
« to have been drawn out from the lungs :. for all the veſſels that come to 
« the aſpera arteria, in the neck, are, in general, to be referr'd to the ſpecies 
<« of capillaries.” But whether Hippocrates, in that | hiſtory of the epi- 
demics (u), which begins thus: Pherecida was ſeiz'd in the night, after 
the winter ſolſtice, with a pain of the right fide ;” and ends, as Valeſius 
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has juſtly acknowledg'd (o), in theſe words, Before death ſhe threw up, by 
«. coughing, ſome fungi, as it were, made up of mucus, and had allo ex- 
« creted before little white milky particles; I fay, whether Hippocrates, 
in theſe words, points out concretions of that kind, I leave undetermin'd, 
becauſe the ſame very ſkilful interpreter does not doubt, but that this hiſtory 
has been viriated in a thouſand ways,” and that „ not only on account of 
« the antiquity, but of the corruption of the copies.” It may, however, 
be ſufficiently underſtood, from what I have ſaid, that either from polypous 
blood, as in the uterus, or even from ſerum, as in the inteſtines, thrown out 
into the bronchia, and ſtagnating there, concretions of that kind. may be 
brought on in their cavities. And this being granted, I think anather cir- 
cumſtance may alſo be underſtood, that is, how it happens that the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs, when inflam'd, entirely reſembles the ſubſtance of the 
liver. That is to ſay, where not only the ſanguiferous veſſels,” but alſo the 
branches of the bronchia, and all the ſmall branches going to any particular 
part of the lungs, and the veſicles communicating therewith, are all fill'd 
and ſtuff d up with polypous concretions, there muſt of courſe happen to 
the lungs, what we read of in the book De Veteri Medicina (p), in this 
manner: When the lungs themſelves have taken a humour into their own 
e ſubſtance, the empty, the rare, and the ſmall parts of them, are entirely 
« fill'd up; and inſtead of a rare and ſoft body, the lungs become hard and 
« denſe, and neither concoct, nor diſcharge, any part of the tumour they 
« have taken in.“ . 

You very well underſtand, then, how that new hardneſs is brought about, 
inſtead of the ſoftneſs and rarity-of texture, and alſo that liver-like kind of 
denſity, from all the very ſlender pipes and veſicles being fill'd up, which 
are naturally empty, and, conſequently, how it happens, that, inſtead of their 
uſual lightneſs, the lungs have alſo a weight ſuitable to the ſubſtance of 
the liver. But the colour is at one time more red, or black, and at another. 
time more pale, as the red part of the blood, being at one time more or 
leſs condens'd, and at another much leſs, or not at all, nates with the 
polypous part of it, in both the ſpecies of veſſels; nor yet 1s there always 
blood, which, by making an impetus on the ſmall veſſels, may diſtil into 
the aſpera arteria z but even frequently only a ſerum, ſtrongly impregnated 
with polypous particles, diſtils from the glands of the trachea, inaſmuch as 
theſe particles, in diſorders of that Kind, circulate with the blood in a great 
quantity, as is ſhewn by the thick polypous cruſt generally to be ſeen. on the 
upper part of peripneumonic blood, when let out from the vein, and coagu-: 
lated :- ſuch. as was ſeen in this old man alſo, of whom I ſpeak, when blood 
was firſt taken from him. | fy 

21. But as the cruſt on that blood, which was taken away two days after, 
was but thin, muſt we ſuppoſe the cauſe of it to have been, that a great 
part of the polypous matter had, in the mean while, ſtagnated in the lungs, 
and increas'd their infarction? For if you do not diſapprove of this cauſe, 
you certainly underſtand from thence, how little opportunely fome phyſicians 
rejoice, who, without attending to other circumſtances, conſider this one 


” — 
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thing only, that the cruſt on the blood, which had been before thick, is now 


become thinner, or, perhaps, is none at all. Vet be cautious, on the other 
hand, how you agree with thoſe entirely, whom I have ſometimes heard pro- 
nouncing, that if, in diſorders of this kind, the blood, which is taken away 
at the ſecond time, be without a cruſt, it is ſo bad a ſign, that, if blood be 
ter a third time, the patient muſt die; becauſe there are many circum. 
ſtances, which may, by mere chance, prevent the exiſtence- of this cruſt, 
that would otherwiſe have exiſted, which circumſtances are frequently not 
attended to. Sydenham (q), who flouriſh'd in England, at a far different time 
from that in which he liv'd, who, according to Marcellus Donatus (r), and 
Vincentius Baronius (5), affirm'd, . that the diſeaſe call'd pleuriſy, was ſeen 
ce very rarely among the Engliſh, ſo as to be almoſt a new diſorder to them,” 
as he certainly found no diforder more frequent than this, has obſerv'd many 
things in relation to it, as you know ; ſome of which although the phyſicians 
of our country do not imitate, as this, for inſtance, « that duri e diſeaſe, 
4 ...- the patient ſhould be taken out of bed every day, and that for ſome 
hours,“ yet there are ſome other things which are very good; and among 
theſe, what relate to the cruſt upon the blood, which, if not always, as ſome 
have remark'd (7), yet, at leaſt, anſwer ſo often, that Boerhaave receiv'd them 
as true maxims (x). And when you have attended to theſe obſervations, you 
will readily conceive how eaſy it is to be deceiv'd, when that cruſt is thin, or 
there is no cruſt at all, unleſs the phyſician, when he looks at the coagulated 
blood, knows, whether at the time it was taken away, it firſt crept down the 
arm, or came forth in but a ſmall ftream, and at length whether it was ſhaken 
while it was yet warm. And yet, how few phyſicians, eſpecially in ſome 
places, enquire into theſe circumſtances, when they look upon the blood! 
or whether it coagulated in an air immoderately cold, or warm | tho. the 
very learn'd Senac (x) has mention'd, that by either the one, or the other, of 
theſe circumſtances, the ſeparation of the ſerum is' prevented, On theſe 
accounts, therefore, I was not willing, juſt now, to rmige any thing in 
regard to the blood of this old man, deſcrib'd by me, as to the cauſe of 
its change, although I do not doubt, but I made many enquiries at that 
time which are not noted down in my papers, eſpecially as it was not c d 
in that one particular only; and } know very well, that of what relates to obſer- 
vations on blood, that has been taken from a vein, and the inquiſitions into the 
cauſes of all the appearances, which are ſeen therein, in ſo great a number 
and variety, many things are ſtill wanting among phyſicians, and certainly 
may ſtill be long wanting. | | 

- 22, But as to what relates to the pleura being found bony, after death, 
the circumſtance is certainly of too rare a nature, to be attributed merely to 
old-age. I have diſſected many older men than this, and among theſe one 
who was ſpoken of above (5), about twelve years older than this man was; 
and yet I never lit on a like appearance. It is true, that in the year 1741, 


(9) Sec. 6. cit. ſupra, ad n. 14. c. 3. | (») Aph. 5 314, & 
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in an old man, of a moderate habit of body, who died of a diarrhoea, and 
whoſe body I.made uſe of for the demonſtration of many things, in the na- 
tural way, to my pupils, when it was hardly poſſiblz to pull away one lobe 
of the lungs from the back without laceration, we obſcry'd that betwixt the 
ribs and the lungs, a bony lamina was interpos'd, part of which I ſtill pre- 
ſerve. This lamina adher'd to ſome of the ribs, and to the ſpaces that lay 
betwixt them, near to the vertebra, yet in ſuch a manner that it could be 
ealily drawn away : and this vicinity you will alſo obſerve in the followi 
hiſtory. But beſides that I doubted, whether this lamina belong'd ſo wick 
to the pleura, as to the membrane of the lungs, it was not much more than 
an inch in width, and ten fingers breadth in length; nor did any thing of 
that kind occur in any other place but in this. 

However, the moſt excellent Haller (a) has ſometimes ſeen a © calloſity” 
of the pleura, but eſpecially in a thief, who was ublicly hang'd, fo that © it 
took up a large ſpace, equal to the extent of a man's hand.” The fame 
appearance was, likewiſe, in this man, where the pleura touch'd © the ribs 
„% behind;” yet in that part neither © was it a bone, but a callus.” 

And the celebrated Hottinger (4) found “ the lungs grown to the left 
« fide, and the pleura inveſted with a kind of matter, not unlike to a carti- 
lage; and this he judg d to ariſe from a pleuriſy, under which the woman 
had labour'd ſome years before. Perhaps alſo, this thief, and the old man 
J have ſpoken of, had that membrane made callous, and bony, from an in- 
flammation which had formerly preceded. 

But to omit theſe things, and revert to our firſt propoſition (c); the pleura 
was not inflam'd in that hiſtory of which 1 have hitherto ſpoken, nor did the 
lungs abound with any great quantity of ſanies, nor did the thorax eager un- 
der a dropſy; and yet a pungent pain was perceiv'd below the nipple. 
Now — on to the cher kiary, which * ſimilar in all theſe cir- 
cumſtances. | a 

23. A man about forty years of age, was ſeiz'd with a pungent pain on 
the right ſide, with a fever, and great heat. When he was brought into the 
hoſpital from home, where he had been let blood, which was on the begin- 
ning of the fourch day of the diſeaſe, he had a ſmall, quick, and ſomewhat 
unequal pulſe ; and his reſpiration was alſo quick, and weak. He lay ↄn his 
back. His countenance was ſleepy. He was a little delirious. He ſpeat 
the night in a very diſturb'd manner, his reſpiration being difficult, Byt in 
the morning, it was ſtill much more ſo; fo that a ſtertor coming on, he 
died about the end of the ſame fourth day. | 

The thorax being diſſected, on the following night, we ſaw nothing in 
the pleura, that was preternatural, except that near the left ſide of the ſpine, 
it was made rough with three or four tubercles, the colour of which was 
white, and the hardneſs like that of a bone. On that fide, the lungs were al- 
moſt ſound z but, nevertheleſs, were . impregnated with a yellow humour, 
wherever we cut into them, which even proceeded, in a very conſiderable 
quantity, from the right-lobe. For this being grown more large, heavy, 
and hard, reſembl'd the ſubſtance of the liver, in every part, {ome pretty 
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large tracts being excepted, in which it was of a whitiſh ſubſtance, and 

verging, as it were, to putrefaction. 1 
In all the orifices of the heart was ſomewhat of a polypous concretion, the 
leaſt of which was at the left auricle, and the largeſt at the right, being, in 
both places, accompany'd with grumous blood; and betwixt the ſize of theſe 
two, were the two others, which reach'd to the pulmonary artery, and aorta. 

When the cranium was open'd, I found the veſſels of the pia mater to be 
ſomewhat turgid : and under this was a water; ſome portion of which was 
alſo in the lateral ventricles, but of a reddiſh colour. The plexus choroides 
were not pale, and yet not without hydatids. | e 
At length we open'd the abdomen, and the ſmall inteſtines ſeem'd, in ſome 
places, bur in very few, to have the beginning of a flight inflammation, 
The liver ſeem'd to be ſomewhat hardiſh: and was livid, both on the edge, 
and through a large extent of the hollow ſurface ; but here it was ſuperficial 
only, not ſo in the former place. Finally, the ſpleen was fo lax, that by 
applying the fingers to it, it was torn to pieces without. any difficulty. 

24. A woman of a middle age, died in the ſame year, 1706, and in the 
fame hoſpital, as the three of whom I ſpoke laſt, and not long before them : 
her diſorder was as follows. Being now in the third month of her pregnancy, 
ſhe miſcarry'd. Although, after this, as much blood was diſcharg'd from 
the uterus, as ſeem'd to her to be ſufficient, and although a vein had been 
open'd over and above; yet on the eighth or tenth day after her miſcarriage, 
without any previous cauſe that ſhe knew of, ſhe was ſeiz d with an internal 
inflammation of the thorax : on account of which, ſhe lay ill firft at home, 
and after that, in the hoſpital, till the very laſt day of her life, which was about 
the thirtieth after her miſcarriage. There, while ſhe lay always on her right 
fide, for on her left ſide, or back, ſhe could not lie, ſhe complain'd of a pain in 
her thorax, beſides a fever, and difficulty of breathing; which pain was inter- 
nal indeed, fo as not to be exaſperated by the touch, but the ſituation of it 
ſhe could not accurately define. She cough'd, but either expectorated no- 
thing, or, at leaft, nothing which related to the diſeaſe. A deafneſs came 
on, and a pain in the ears: for which reaſon, I ſuppoſe, as they had taken 
blood from the arm before, they took ſome alſo from the foot, But all was 
in vain. 

The thorax, the head, and the belly, we could not diſſect till three days 
after. In the firſt of theſe cavities, I found a little turbid water on both 
ſides, but the leaſt on the right ſide, The lungs being every where con- 
nected with the pleura, when we endeavour'd to pull them away, a kind of 
whitiſh pellicle follow'd, which was eaſily ruptur'd, and certainly was not 
the membrane of the lungs, as this was entirely ſound beneath, and unin- 
jur'd: but whether it was from the pleura, could neither be ſufficiently de- 
termin'd at that time, nor ſhould 1 now, for a certainty, decide, when I call 
to mind thoſe membrane-like concretions, of which I have often ſpoken : 
which it was evident to me, did neither belong to the pleura,” nor to the 
lungs, not only frequently, when they were, as yet, freſh, and ſoft, but 
even after they had been 70 by lying a long time; and this in the bodies 
of ſome perſons, who had formerly eſcap'd from diſorders of this kind, as 
in that which I diſſected, when | wrote this letter. For upon pulling away 
the right lobe of the lungs, which adher'd almoſt to the whole ſide, and — 
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neareſt part of the back, without leaving any interval betwixt, and ſeeing a 
dry, denſe membrane remain continu'd through that whole ſpace, which 
certainly did not 3 to the lungs, as they were inveſted with their own 
proper membrane, which was in a ſound ſtate ; I alſo obſery'd, that, in like 
manner, it did not belong to the pleura, becauſe I ſaw that this membrane 
hy under the other quite uninjur'd, and I took away the former membrane 
with eaſe, by drawing it off, at one pull. 5 
But to return to the woman; her lungs were inflam'd, particularly at the 
poſterior part; for they ſhew'd a more denſe ſubſtance, were ſomewhat hard, 
and, in ſeveral places, even of a blackiſh colour. In the pericardium was 
ſome quantity of a turbid, and reddiſh water. In both the ventricles of the 
heart, were polypous concretions, made of a kind of mucus, of a middle 
colour betwixt white and yellow. 
| The top of the cranium being taken off, and other things of that kind be- 
ing premis'd, there was ſeen a ſmall concretion in the upper ſinus of the 
falx, and a ſmall quantity of water under the pia mater; bur in the ventricles 
ſcarcely any. Nor yet was the cerebrum altogether lax : and the plexus 
choroides were in a very natural ſtate. Yet the pineal gland was of ſuch a 
bigneſs, as to equal the ſize of a ſmall grape, and was no ſooner touch'd 
gently with the knife, but it diſcharg'd a turbid water, and a little yellow- 
iſh and mucous matter, and immediately ſubſided in its magnitude. We 
then look'd within the cavities of the ears, and found the membrana tympani, 
on each ſide, to be blackiſh, and very flaccid, and the maſtoid cells that lay 
the neareſt to this membrane, on each ſide, to be more moiſt than uſual : 
and indeed, in one of the tympana was a purulent kind of matter: and ex- 
ternally in the neighb'ring part of the head behind, eſpecially at the left 
. ſide, all the cellular part of the common integuments was diſtended with 
a kind of mucous water. Yet on both ſides, the meatus auditorius and 
the parotid gland were ſound, ; 8 
At length, we thought proper to open the belly, becauſe it ſwell'd down - 
wards from the 4 21 z and if you preſs'd upon the tumour, flatus im- 
mediately came out, through the mouth. And this was owing to the liver, 
which was the biggeſt I had ever ſeen, at that time, having driv'n down the 
ſtomach, into the umbilical region. The ſtomach was tumid with air.” And 
the liver was every where hard; yet in its colour, although it inclin'd to a 
white, was not greatly alter'd from what it naturally is. In the veſicula fellis 
— — was almoſt black. The ſpleen was large, but not to compare with 
6 
The parietes of the uterus ſeem'd to be a little thicker than uſual, but 
without blood, whether I cut into them tranſverſely, or by preſſing my fin- 
gers underneath, I endeavour'd to ſqueeze out the blood from the internal 
- furface of its fund, which was livid. One of the Falloppian tubes had hy- 
datids hanging to its fimbriz, in ſuch a manner, that the greater orifice 
thereof might ſeem to be ſhut up. But each of them ſo far abounded with 
a great quantity of its white puriform humour, that if you compreſs'd the 
thicker part of the tubes, towards the orifice, that humour would iſſue 
forth, and demonſtrate the orifice. But in the middle of one of theſe tubes 
internally, was a ſmall body reſembling, in its ſhape, that of a grape, and 
had the appearance of a kind of ſtalk, which body ſeem'd to be a grumous 
4H 2 concretion 
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concretion of blood, and perhaps was really ſo, The ovaries were unequal 
in their ſurface, and both of them were mark'd with a black ſpot. Under 
theſe ſpots was a kind of peculiar cyſt, filld up with a black globule. And in 
the middle of one globule was another leſſer kind of cavity, which, in regard 
to its colour, was of a mixture of black and yellow. However, the uterus, 
and the parts annex'd to it, had the odour of a violent ſphacelus, as it were: 
and in the pelvis of the belly, was a little reddiſh and turbid water. 

25. Theſe laft circumſtances we obſerv'd when we made our enquiries in 
regard to the foregoing abortion. What was obſerv'd in the pineal gland, 
confirms that ſome of the uſes aſerib'd to it are not juſtly aſcrib'd. As to 
what I remark'd in the ears, they are to be referr'd to thoſe things which 1 
have hinted elſewere (d), in regard to the cauſe of deafneſs in acute diſorders. 

What were obſerv'd in the lungs relate to our preſent purpoſe, And yet 
you will ſcarcely account for the inability of lying down on the left fide from 
thence ; but rather from that great bulk of the liver, which overloaded the 
ſtomach leſs when the woman lay on her right fide. For how much the 
ſtomach may be thruſt downwards, ſometimes, by an over-grown liver, the 
Sepulchretum will, in other places, ſhew (e). | 

26. Now 1 will paſs over from this kind of epidemic inflammation of the 
lungs, which rag'd at that time among the poor at Bologna, to another at 
Padua, which ſpread about in the winter of the year 1738; and no where 
more than in ſome convents of nuns, and eſpecially in one, to ſuch a degree, 
that all who were ſeiz'd with it died, and ſome even within four days. Which 
was the reaſon, without doubt, that, as nine had already died, I was pub- 

licly commanded to enquire into the nature of the diſeaſe, even by diſſection. 
It was not difficult to conceive, that there was nothing contagious in it, as 
none of thoſe who had attended upon the ſick had contracted the diſeaſe, and 
even they, who had taken the moſt care to keep themſelves from them, were 
ſeiz'd with it; but not without a peculiar cauſe, and diſpoſition, in almoſt 
every one. One of them, for inſtance, had had an ulcer of Jong ſtanding 
in her leg, which was now healed up; another had had a previous fall upon 
her cheſt, and had ſpit a great quantity of blood in this laſt ſickneſs ; another 
had been long inclined to a pulmonary phthiſis ; and in fine, others had other 
cauſes to render the powers of the thorax and lungs infirm, as they who were 
of a decrepid age. 

But nevertheleſs, although out of thoſe who had been ill at that time, 
notwithſtanding three different phyſicians had been employ'd, ſome havin 
been attended by one, and ſome by another, not one could be ſav'd, 2 
have ſaid; yet by many this was not aſcrib'd ſo much to the violence of the 
diſorder, as to its nature not being well known, and eſpecially by the inha- 
bitants of the convent. And by what means I extorted this judgment from 
them, you will know from the ſubjoin'd hiſtory. For when the tenth was 
now dead, and thoſe phyſicians and I came together to the diſſection of her, 
I begg'd of them, before the diſſection was begun, that they would relate 
what had been obſerv'd, and what had been done, in the diſorder. Which 
the ſenior phyſician who had attended upon her, did very accurately in the 
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manner I ſhall relate preſently z the others at the ſame time afirming, that 
they alſo had ſeen, and done, almoſt the fame things, in the others, except 
that one, who had given freſh-drawn oil af almonds, ingenuouſly added, 
that the patient had been worſe from it. But let us came do her who was 
then to be diſſectem. — un Sod : brudt NG; 7 

27. A virgin, of two-and-forty years of age, who had, every winter, bon 
ſubject to a violent cough, of a very good habit of body, and abaunding in 
blood, being-employ'd in great and continual labours, for the ſervice of the 
convent, was ſeiz'd, in the night, with a fever, with which ſhe firſt ſnivered. 
and was cold through her whole body, and after that grew hot. After an 
interval of twenty-tour hours, a pain on one ſide of the breaſt was added to 
the fever, together with a difficulty of breathing, a cough quite dry, and a 
rather hard pulſe, which reſiſted the prefiure at the fingers, even almaſt 40 
the very time of the patient's death. In the progreſs of the diſeaſe, the pain 
ſhifted from one {ide of the breaſt to the oppoſite part. There was a ſenſe 
of weight within the thorax. She could lie down upon neither fide. In the 
blood that was taken from her the ſerum was of a: greeniſh colour, there 
was a polypous cruſt, and the other part af it, that lay under this, had a 
very great blackneſs and hardnefſs. And blood was taken away immediately 
as the pain came on, and after that once, and even twice, in à proper quan- 
tity, for a body of that kind; and not only from the arms, but from: the feet 
alſo, within the ſame day, as the cuſtom always is here, in regard to women. 
Nor Was any thing omitted beſides, af all the remedies cuſtomary in diſorders 
of this kind. Nevertheleſs, on the beginning of the ſeventh day ſhe died. 
When I had heard this relation, I ſaid, in dependance upon thoſe appear- 
ances, that I had always found after the chief of ſuch kind of ſymptoms, 
« Come, let the body be diſſected; this will be certainly found to be the 
<« nature of the diſeaſe, that the lungs ſhall appear to have the ſubſtance of 
< the liver.“ | 

In the thorax, then, when open'd by the ſurgeon, there was no extrava- 
ſated humour, and no connexion of the lungs with the pleura, except at the 
left ſide ; and this was neither very cloſe, nor to any conſiderable extent. 
While this connexion was disjoin'd, and the lungs, on that account, prets'd, 
a turbid ſerum flow'd out, in ſome conſiderable quantity; but whether from 
the lungs, as it ſeem'd to us, or from the interſtice left between this and the 
pleura, within the borders of the connexion, was the more uncertain, as 
neither the lungs, nor the pleura, in that place, ſhew'd any particular in 
jury; but the lungs were cover'd with a whitiſh and thickiſh kind of mem- 
brane, ſuch as I have often deſcrib'd in the foregoing hiſtories, even where 
the lungs were quite free ; and to the correſponding pleura, quite upon the 
ſurface, adher'd a reddiſh kind of ſediment, ſuch as would ſubſide in water 
wherein freſh meat had been waſh'd. In another place, where there had been 
no adheſion, the ſurface of the lungs was prominent into a kind of tubercle, 
which being cut into, diſcharged a whitiſh kind of ſerum like pus. We 
then ordered the lungs to be taken out: and they were not only heavy, but, 
in more than one place, hard. When they were cut into, they appeared to 
have a denſe and compact ſubſtance, like that of the liver, as I had pre- 
dicted, and not pnly on the ſurface, but to great depths internally, being 
in other parts, in general, of a redder complexion, and abounding 3 
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whitiſh ſerum which was found in the tubercle : and from hence it was 
evident, that the inflammation of both lobes of the lungs, which already de- 
generated into ſuppuration, had been the cauſe of her death. . However, in 
the pericardium was ſcarcely any ſerum; and in the heart no polypous con- 
cretion was found; becauſe the left ventricle contain'd fcarcely any blood, 
and the right only a little more, which was black, and not at all fluid. 
28. Having found theſe appearances, I return'd, together with the other 
phy ſicians, to the place where we were expected by the abbeſs, and ſaid to 
her, It is not an unknown arid a rare diſorder, as you was afraid, which has 
carried off ſo many virgins; but the vehemence of one that is very common, 
and very well known. And to convince you that it is really ſo, I foretold, 
8 to the diſſection of the body, that the lungs would be found to 

in ſuch a ſtate, as they were really found to be in; and this it would have 
been impoſſible for me to have done, if I had not very frequently diſſected 
thoſe, who died of this diſorder: and I did it on purpoſe, that you your- 
ſelves might readily underſtand that to be true, which I juſt now pronounc'd. 
By this means they were freed from their fears, and their opinions of the 
diſeaſe. being unknown; and our diſcourſe was turn'd to propoſe that method, 
which has turn'd out moſt ſucceſsfully, by which the other nuns, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe who had their lungs very lax, and weak, might beware of the 
diſeaſe ; for it did not ſeem at all doubtful to us, but that the peripneumony 
could not be overcome in thoſe who had died, chiefly for this cauſe. 

You will perhaps here aſk me two things: one, who firſt obſerv'd for- 
.merly, that in thoſe who were carried off by an inflammation of this kind, 
the lungs reſembPd the ſubſtance of the liver? and the other, whether, after 
mortal inflammations of the thorax, I have never found great injuries of the 

— _ juſt as I have found the lungs affected, in the manner I have 
n deſcribing. 

As to the firſt, I do not now readily call to mind, whether any one men- 
tion'd this circumſtance very expreſsly, before Lælius a fonte. But you 
muſt turn to his book. For although his obſervation is put down, at leaſt 
three times, in the firſt volume of the Sepulchretum ; once where the queſtion 
is of injur'd reſpiration (F), and a ſecond, and a third time, in this ſection 
on pain in the breaſt (g); yet that, which I ſpeak of, is always omitted. In 
ſhort, you will but juſt find it, at laft, in the fourth book of the third volume, 
under the title De Febribus, to which the readers are referr'd, if by diligently 
examining into that prolix firſt ſection, you light on the ſixth article, under 
obſervation forty-five. And there, indeed, you will read this: The fleſh 
« of the lungs was found to be denſe, hard, and red, as the fleſh of the 
&« liver is us'd to be;” bur ſtill you will not read that the diſorder, after 
which this appearance was found, had been judg'd by Lzlius to be, be- 
yond all doubt, a peripneumony, as the ſymptoms really ſhew'd. You are 
under a neceſſity, therefore, of looking to this conſultation, which either is 
not mark'd out in the Sepulchretum, or is fo mark'd out, that you would 
ſuppoſe the mark to be a hundred, when it is really ninety- eight. And al- 
though I am not ignorant that others after him, and ſome even in this our 
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age, and among theſe Jo. Bapt. Fantonus (H), Dominic Gagliardi (:), and 
Frederic Hoffman (&), have found them in the ſame fo, 92 be — 
more at large below (1) ; yet to whom it happen'd, as it ſeems to have hap- 
pen'd to Valſalva, and as, one diſſection excepted, it certainly has happen d 
to me, —4 the lungs were always found in this ſtate, I do not readily call 
to mind. | ve! 

But in regard to the other, that is, the remarkable injury of the pleura, 
and which may be compar'd with what I have deſcrib'd in the lungs, if you 
read over all Valſalva's obſervations, and mine, that relate to mortal inflam- 
mations of the thorax, you will evidently perceive, not only that it never 
happen'd to either of us to ſee any great injury of the pleura, without that 
of the lungs, but even not in conjunction with it, And my obſervations of 
this kind are not only ſuch as are hitherto propoſed in the preſent letter, or 
have been already produc'd in others (n), but alſo ſuch as will be produc'd 
immediately, in the ſequel of this letter. You will find, indeed, in ſome 
of the foregoing hiſtories; and in all of thoſe which follow, that an injury of 
the pleura was join'd with an injury of the lungs ; but whether to fo great 
a degree, that of itſelf it could prove mortal, or at leaſt more ſo than the 
injury of the lungs, you yourſelf will judge. | 

29. A ſervant-maid, of nineteen years of age, a virgin of a full habit, 
and plethoric, having had her menſes flow leſs freely than uſual for three 
months paſt, was ſeiz d with a pungent pain in her breaſt, and a difficult 
reſpiration, in conſequence of being expos'd to a cold air, at the time of 
her menftruation. This pain remain'd fix'd below her left breaſt, and was 
encreas'd by the touch; ſo that ſhe could not lie on that fide. She was 
brought into the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte at Bologna, after having 
had a vein open'd in the arm, on the ſtrain'd fide. The ſymptoms I have 
mention'd continu'd. She lay upon her back. Her pulſe was quick and 
ſmall, and, if you preſs'd it, gave but little reſiſtance to the fingers; yet was 
not unequal : there was a ſound in the aſpera arteria like that of boiling 
water: ſhe had a deep, hollow, and dry cough : her tongue was parch'd : 
her belly was lax; but moderately ſo, At intervals a ſlight degree of de- 
lirium came on. Blood being taken from the right arm, and examin'd, 
after ftanding fix hours, ſhew'd a little ſerum, of a golden colour, and ſome- 
thing turbid, and a cruſt of the thickneſs of two inches, of a yellow colour, 
ſo as to reſemble rancid fat, the circle, into which it had. form'd itſelf, 
touching the ſides of the veſſel round about. This cruſt, when the veſſel 
was inclin'd, disjoin'd itſelf into many laminæ, and that part of the blood 
which lay below it, into many grumous concretions, not much unlike ſome 
kind of ſoup, with pieces of meat ſtew'd in it. On the ſame day, after this 
venæſection, a little blood, or rather ſerum ſlightly ting'd with blood, 
flow'd from the uterus. All the ſymptoms growing worſe and worſe, the 
pulſe being made much deeper, as if the artery had been drawn in- 
wards, and a humour flowing out of her mouth like frothy - water, in 
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which freſh: meat has been waſh'd, fhe died about the beginning of the ſe- 
venth day. „ | I WH 
| | Reg her body on the following day, which was on the eighteenth 
of March, in the year 1706. The lungs every where adher'd to the parietes 
of the thorax, even thole that are made up of: the ſeptum tranſverſum, in 
ſome few places, by means of membranes, but in many. more, and eſpeci- 
ally at the ſides and back, by themſelves, where their membrane, being un- 
inurd, join'd- itfelf to the pleura, which was only a little thicker than it 
us d to be, and eaſily diviſible into two laminæ. The ſuperior lobe of the 
| lungs, on the left fide, was univerſally compos'd of a hard and compact 
ſubſtance, hke that of the liver, and inclin'd, in its colour, to that of a 
 darkiſh white. All the other lobes of the lungs, although entirely diſtended 
with a frothy humour, preferv'd their natural modification of ſubſtance: 
from which, when cut into, that humour iffu'd forth, and at the fame time, 
a white matter flow'd out from ſeveral of the ſmall branches of the bronchia, 
in every reſpect like pus; yet from one, unleſs perhaps it was a ſmall fan- 
guiferous veſſel, a white, but not fluid, matter iſſu'd forth, which I look d 
upon to be a polypous concretion. In the very trunk of the aſpera arteria, 
and in the larger bronchia, into which that tube firſt divides itſelf, I faw 
2 matter collected here and there, and forming itſelf into coneretions, of a 
white and eineritious colour mix'd, with which the t alſo was cover'd . 
over: and | preſs'd out a whitiſh and ſomewhat thick matter from the 
mouths of the glands, which lie on the back part of theſe tubes. But the 
glands; which are found at that firſt diviſion, and are call'd bronchial 
glands, did not all ſeem found. Moreover, in the lungs, betwixt one lobule 
and another, in ſome places, were interpos'd thoſe white membranes, . which 
are frequently deſcrib'd above, in this body pretty hard, and ſomewhat thick, 
bur ſtill falſe. In the pericardium was ſome quantity of reddiſh water. In 
the ventricles of the heart was no blood, but polypous concretions, in great 
part ſolid, and conſiſting, as it were, of fleſhy membranes; : yet in ſome 
meafurt alſo mucous. One of thoſe that were in the right ventricle, was 
extended within the neighb' ring auric, and went on into the venæ cavæ; 
and another, which was round, was carried into the pulmonary artery, and 
the branches of ir. But through the left ventricle only one paſs'd, which 
was in like manner round, and inflected, on one fide, into the aorta, and 
on the other into the left auricle, and the pulmonary vein: and the cellular 
membranes which ſurround the trunks of the great veſſels that I have men- 
rion'd, as they go out from the pericardium, ſeem'd to be of a mucous con- 
ſiſtence, by reaſon of the water that was collected in them. © : 
When the abdomen was open'd, a ſtrong ſinell iflu'd from its cavity, 
ſuch as proceeds from inflam'd viſcera, already verging into a ſtate of gan- 
grene. But the liver was of a whitiſh colour; though the ſpleen. was in- 
tected with a gangtenous blackneſs, yet not very deep, and to a moderate 
extent, and this on the inferior part, ſo that it did not lie in contact with 
the diaphragm, on that part; and the diaphragm was ſound. But a ſtill 
more ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell iſſu'd from the uterus, and the parts that 
were annex d to it, on each fide, and behind. About theſe parts was a ſmall 
quantity of water, and that a little reddiſh: and all of them were * 
Aus VIC, 
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Nvid, from the foregoing inflammation, which ſtill diſcover'd itſelf in the 
lower part of the. rectum, and the pudendum alſo, by its redneſs, the very 
ſmalleſt veſſels being as conſpicuous as if they had been injected with red 
wax. Upon cutting out all theſe parts together, in order to examine each - 
of them more accurately, I was ſtruck with the appearance on the inſide of 
the thighs, which were moſt diſagreeably variegated from the fire that 
this virgin had been accuſtom'd to put under her clothes, in the winter time, 
frequently, and in great quantity : and this I take notice of by the way, be- 
cauſe, according to the opinion of ſome, it might ſeem that ſhe ought to 
have had her menſes flow more freely, in the laſt winter months, for this 
reaſon, inſtead of being leſs in quantity. The teſtes were not leſs than 
thoſe of a moderate ſize in men, ſoft, and, among a very great number of 
veſicles larger and ſmaller, full, as they generally are, of a fluid, and amply 
furniſh'd with ſmall twigs of blood veſſels, which in theſe teſtes were to be 
met with in great quantity, had each of them two cells, one of which con- 
tain'd a black little body, perfectly ſpherical, very much like a coagulum of 
blood that is dried ; but the other contain'd nothing, being made up of the 
little membrane itſelf corrugated, which, from a yellow and white colour, 
degenerated into green, and was, at leaſt in one teſtis, very near to the ſur- 
face, which, if it did not open in that place, was certainly, however, not 
without marks of a foregoing injury. 

The uterus and vagina being open'd; in the latter, about the mouth of 
it, were ſtill two little coagula of blood, which could be preſs'd out, with 
great eaſe, from the inner ſurface of its neck, but particularly from its fund: 
the ſurface of which, as it was not tenfe in this body, had, at firſt fight, 
repreſented a kind of mucus, with which it was coverd over. But this does 
not belong to the preſent occaſion, nor yet the ſituation of the tubes, nor 
the nature and ſituation of the rugæ of the vagina, nor the globular carun- 
cles plac'd behind the hymen, which was here quite entire, nor other things 
of the like kind, which although I have obſerv'd in this, and in other vir- 
gins, yet ſome learned men ſeem, in part, not to have ſeen, and, in part, not 
to remember, that they were formerly deſcrib'd by me. Nor does it relate 
much to the preſent purpoſe to remark, that we found a defect of thoſe pi- 
tuitary ſinuſſes, that are call'd maxillary, and ſphenoid, as the uſe of them 
was ſupply'd by the encreas'd magnitude, and number of the others, 

But the other circumſtances which I ſhall ſubjoin, do relate to our preſent 
ſubject. For in the head, the fauces, and the neighb'ring parts began to 
ſmell ſtrong, as if from inflammation. And from the cranium, when 
open'd, ſuch an acid ſmell proceeded, if I may be allow'd to ſpeak fo, as 
comes from the mouth of a child who has worms. In the upper part of the 
falciform ſinus, were white polypous concretions. The veſlels that creep 
through the dura mater, were a little more turgid than uſual. Betwixt that 
and the brain was water, yet in but ſmall quantity, as alſo in the lateral ven- 
tricles, where it was of a reddiſh colour, The plexus choroides were ſome- 
what pale, and contain'd a few hydatids only, but ſuch as were of a large 
ſize. Finally, the cerebrum was a little ſofter than uſual, and the cerebellum 
much more ſo. 

30. A man, aged fix and fifty years, of a moderate habit of body, a tall 
Yor, I. 41 ſtature, 
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ſtature, and a manner of life, in many circumſtances, very . having, 
not long before, undergone great fatigue in ringing of the bells in churches, 
which was the means of his ſupport, had now, for ſome days, ſuffer'd a 
ſlightly pungent pain, at the internal and lower part of the ſternum, when 
ar lengrh this pain was . encreas'd, a fever coming on the ſame day, 
not long after, join'd with a difficult reſpiration, In the mean while, two 
or three ſpontaneous ſtools came on, which conſiſted of a bilious and warm 
humour. At length he was brought into the ſame hoſpital, in which the 
virgin had died two weeks before ; but ſo much too late, that blood could 
not be taken from the arm, till the latter part of the fourth day, after the 
fever had begun. The blood had but little ſerum, and a cruſt two inches in 
thickneſs, of a white colour changing to yellow. On the fifth day, the 
pulſe was full and hard: he ſpent the night almoſt without reſt, and could 
ſcarcely breathe at all. The urine, being examin'd before the end of that 
day, was of a ſaturated colour, and not very pellucid; the pulſe was fre- 
quent, equal, and not hard: his reſpiration was difficult, and attended with 
a groan : the pain continu'd in the ſame place : he could lie on which fide 
he pleas'd: his expectorated matter was thick, frothy, and of a variegated 
yellow. On the night following he was troubl'd with a pain and cough. 
In the morning his pain was more mild : his ſpitting and pulſe were the ſame; 
his urine alſo was nearly the ſame, except that it was ſomewhat red, in ſmall 
quantity, and a little turbid. Near the end of this day, which was the 
fixth, blood was taken from the right hand: but as all of it was effus'd from 
the vein into water, it could not be examin'd as it ought to. have been. 
On the beginning of the ſeventh day, the patient ſeem'd to be a little better, 
Nevertheleſs, about the end of that day, the pain was become more conſi- 
. derable, the pulſe much leſs, and more quick, as the reſpiration was alſo 
and the tongue dry. In the beginning of the eighth day he had profuſe 
ſweats: and this diſpoſition was encourag'd, as much as poſſible, with 
gentle provocatives, by the phyſician, who had all this time been applying, 
both internally and externally, the remedies uſual on ſuch occaſions ; but all 
were to no effect. The ſucceeding night was very much diſturb'd, and at 
the end of the day the breathing was very quick, the pulſe ſmall, and gave 
but little reſiſtance to the preſſure of the fingers: he ſpat up a crude yellow 
matter, which was fluid, and without froth : the urine continu'd to have 
the ſame appearances. On the beginning of the ninth day, being able to 
put his arms out from under the clothes, as he pleas'd, and to ſpeak, though 
with ſome difficulty, the attendants ſuppos'd, for theſe reaſons, that he would 
not die; but, contrary to their opinion, he died ſoon after. 
The thorax contain'd water on both ſides, and on the right fide, at leaſt, 

it was yellow and turbid. Both lobes of the lungs were connected, on the 
upper part, to the pleura, which, in that part, and in other places, alſo, of 
the right fide of the thorax, was ſomewhat thicken'd. And in this cavity 
pieces of that membrane, as it were, lay upon the ſurface of the lungs, 
which was, in other reſpects, uninjur'd. The lungs ther:lves, on this ſide, 
were very heavy, and conſiſted entirely of that fubſtance like the liver, very 
hard, but whitiſh, and were leſs than they generally are when fo denſe; ſo 
that it ſeem'd to be half-corrupted, eſpecially as from the "_ of =_ 
ronchia, 
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bronchia, when cut, a whitiſh and turbid humour iſſu'd out in many places. 
Over the ſurface both of the lungs, which was contiguous to the me- 
diaſtinum, where it contains the pericardium, and of the mediaſtinum itſelf 
at that part, was extended a thickiſh kind of net, as it were, of a yellowiſh 
colour, elegant in its appearance, and eaſily to be drawn off, as was another 
alſo, which you might have ſeen in the ſame part, over the mediaſtinum, of 
a bloody colour. There was no appearance of this kind on the left ſide ; 
and the lungs there were even ſound, or almoſt ſound. In the pericardium 
was a large quantity of water, of the fame kind with that I mention'd in 
the thorax, on the right ſide. The heart was very large, even in proportion 
to the ſtature of the man ; but very lax, and contain'd polypous concretions, 
one of which, beginning in the right auricle, was produc'd from thence, thro? 
the annex'd ventricle, into the pulmonary artery ; and the other, which was 
a little more denſe, and much larger, inaſmuch as it occupied almoſt the whole 
left ventricle, went on from this cavity into the aorta, From the cavity of 
which artery, when I drew out the polypous concretion, a cylinder of blood 
follow'd, very much coagulated, to the length of a ſpan. Nor was the blood 
leſs coagulated which was contain'd in the upper veſſels, at leaſt, as I per- 
ceiv'd, by diſfſecting the neck. Thoſe of the larynx, and pharynx, were 
turgid. The face was of a livid red. In the left external ear was blood 
half- concreted. I did not, however, difſe& the head, being taken up with 
other things; ſo that I could ſcarcely open the cheſt, and the belly, the ſe- 
cond day after death. 5 
The belly was externally livid about the flanks. Yet, internally, nothing 
correſponded thereto, but the colon, which was in every reſpe& ſound, ex- 
cept that it was diſtended with air. The liver was ſo far ſtretch'd acroſs the 
body, as to cover the whole upper part of the ſpleen, to which it was cloſely 
connected, and had its edge livid to a conſiderable extent. This lividneſs, 
which did not pers to any great depth, in the ſubſtance of the liver, 
had alſo ting'd the hollow ſurface of this viſcus, to about the ſpace of three 
inches. However, the liver was not very hard, but only a little whiter than 
uſual, in its general appearance. The gall-bladder contain'd but little bile, 
et, nevertheleſs, had ting'd the Sn ſurface of the antrum pylori, which 
ay beneath it: and with this bile it alſo contain'd twenty calculi, of dif- 
ferent ſizes, but moſt of them ſmall: one of them, however, was ve 
arge, and, like all the others, internally and externally black, juſt as if it 
had been a piece of charcoal, which its rare and friable ſubſtance alſo re- 
ſembyYd. None of theſe concretions, when applied to the flame, took fire, 
or emitted 1 only they ſometimes gave a kind of crack. The ſpleen 
was large, although compar'd with the ſtature of the man; it was lax alſo, 
and externally white. Finally, the ſtomach, on its whole left ſide exter- 
nally, had both of its ſurfaces mark'd with certain large, and, as it were, 
ramifying ſpots, of a black and livid colour. Theſe alſo appear d internally, 
and were ptodut'd quite to the œſophagus, and had little drops of blood 
adhering around them betwixt the coats: ſo that, conſidering all theſe things, 
you would have no doubt abour the inflammation of the ſtomach having been 
at length added. 
31. If to theſe two long hiſtories, I ſhould alſo add long animadverſions 
412 relating 
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relating either to the diſeaſe, or the method of curing it, or to thoſe ap. 
pearances found by diſſection, what would the bulk of this letter be? eſpe- 
cially as many things ſtill remain that ought not to be omitted. It is ſuffi- 
cient, however, if in each of the hiſtories you attend to two things, the 
one relative to the diſeaſe, the other to the diſſection. 

Relative to the diſeaſe is the yellow colour on that cruſt of the blood; 
which, as I remember Albertini has ſaid to me, was the ſign of the inflam- 
mation being worſe, and more dangerous, according to his obſervations, 
Which remark anſwers alſo in my obſervations, as far as I can call to mind. 
.. Yet not only in theſe two, but likewiſe in that of the butcher, which is de- 
ſcrib'd above (n), and in others beſides, have I obſerv'd it, even when [ 
could not join the diſſection to the obſervation, as particularly in a drunken 
man, who, in that epidemic ſtate of the air at Bologna, being ſeiz'd, at the 
ſame time, with a pungent pain in the breaſt, and an acute fever, and having 
us'd wine inſtead of blood-letting, till the fifth day of the diſeaſe, when he 
came into the ſame hoſpital, had blood raken from him immediately, on that 
day, and again on the fifth. That which was taken away on the fourth day. 
greatly reſiſted the knife, and was cover'd with a thin cruſt of a livid colour, 
variegated in its appearance, and difficult to be cut through. But that which 
was taken away on the fifth day, being cover'd over with a cruſt equally 
tough, but an inch in thickneſs, and yellow, was diſſolv'd into grumous con- 
cretions, while it was turn'd up in the baſon: ſo much did things appear to 
be chang'd in one day's time! This ſame eaſy diſſolution of the craſſamen- 
tum of the blood into grumous coagula, I mention'd alſo in the ſervant- 
maid (o), and in that butcher, in whom you will obſerve there. was a change 
likewiſe, within the ſpace of two days, but in a contrary order. All theſe 
perſons died, as that drunken. man alſo, of whom I began to ſpeak, who 
died at the evening of the ſame day, on which blood had been again taken 
away in the morning. He always lay on his back, and was, even from the 
fourth day, troubl'd with a vertigo and delirium, his tongue being black, 
his pulſe frequent, and intermitting, although, theſe circumſtances conſider'd, 
it gave a pretty ſtrong reſiſtance to the fingers: and to theſe ſymptoms, a. 
few hours before death, a ſtertor, and a deep reſpiration, were added. 

But now for what relates to the diſſection: You ſee, doubtleſs, by reading 
over theſe laſt hiftories alſo, that the injuries of the pleura, which it has. 
happen'd to me to meet with in bodies of this kind, were very far from being, 
of ſuch a nature, that you could ſuppoſe them to be the cauſe of death. For. 
inſtance, I have found the pleura ſomewhat thicken'd; but not to ſuch a. 
degree as is mention'd here in the Sepulchretum (p), from Riolanus, ſo 
« that it was ten times thicker than uſual ;”* nor have I found it livid, nor 
ſhrivell'd, nor yet red from inflammation. But he, you will ſay, and others, 
have found it ſo: and he has even added, © that for this reaſon Hippocrates 
« had written, that the carcaſes of pleuritic perſons ſeem as if they had been 
_« ſtricken with lightning, which is to be underſtood of the internal parts of 
« the thorax.” And I do not deny the obſervations of other perſons ; but. 
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will even willingly confirm them, as far as I ſhall be able, from my own, 
which 1 ſhall immediately ſubjoin. . I only at preſent recite thoſe that I have 
already written to you. Yet, if Riolanus, truſting leſs to his memory, had 
read over again, the paſſage of Hippocrates, which, I ſuppoſe, is in the. 
book De viftus raticne in morbis acutis (q), he would have perceiv'd, that there 
is no mention, or hint, of diſſection in it, as the ancients are ſaid to have 
ſuppos'd, that fome pleuritic perſons ** were thunder-ſtricken,” for this 
reaſon, ** becauſe after death, one ſide is found to be livid, as if they had 
« receiv'd a blow!” but would even have acknowledg'd, with Galen (r), 
in his expoſition of that paſſage, that this © blackneſs ” appear'd © in the ſkin,” 
Juſt as it did “ in thoſe who have been thus affected from a blow.” Yer I 
will quote the paſſage of Cælius Aurelianus (s), which it would have been 
better for Riolanus himſelf to do, as it makes very evidently for his opinion. 
For when that author ſpeaks of pleuritic patients, and of the pleura, he ſays 
this, In patients who have died, it is often found black.” Nor would I 
have you ſuppoſe, that he ſaid this in reliance upon conjecture, taken from 
the livid appearance of the external parts of the fide, in conſequence of the 
patient's having lain upon it ſo long; eſpecially if it had happen'd, that as 
they generally lie upon that fide, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, fo they lay 
upon the ſame ſide at the time of their death. Nor would I have you add 
to this opinion, that he did not ſay it of all theſe patients; and that he im- 
mediately ſubjoin'd theſe words, which indicate an external lividneſs: In 
e fine, ſome have beliey'd theſe perſons to be poiſon'd.” And even if you 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that you could, perhaps, confirm your opinion from this 
circumſtance, that in the age of Cælius human bodies were not diſſected; 
firſt ſee, whether in the age of Hippocrates, which you juſt now objected 
with Riolanus, they were really begun to. be diſſected ? then turn to Czlius, 
and you will perceive, that in the chapter, where he has ſaid this, he has alſo. 
produc'd arguments for the pleura from Eraſiſtratus, who, it is certain, did 
diſſect human bodies: at length, read over again thoſe very words of Cælius, 
which I have quoted firſt, and you will ſee that they do not depend upon. 
conjecture, but agree with obſervation, To which if you ſuppoſe that this. 
one thing may be objected, I mean, the tying down, of which I ſpoke, of 
dying perſons, as if the falling down of the blood into the lower parts, by 
diſtending, not only the external, but the internal veſſels of the ſide alſo, and 
their ſmaller branches, had at that time brought on a livid appearance of the. 
pleura, which was not before; I ſay, if you ſhould chance to be of this 
opinion, firſt ſee whether pleuritic patients are us'd to lie down on the ſide: 
which is pain'd ; then ſee to this alſo, that the caſes of pleuritic patients are. 
not objected to you, who, like the duke of Rochefoucault (7), being com- 
pell'd to breathe, even to the very moment of his death, with his neck ſtrait, 
had nevertheleſs both the ſkin and the pleura livid on one fide. But you will 
ſee to theſe things. Nor is it neceſſary for me to explain the ſubject in this. 
manner; 4 if I had even feen that lividneſs, and the other appearances. 
which Riolanus has ſpoken of, in the pleura of thoſe whom I am ſpeaking of 
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at preſent, yet, nevertheleſs, I ſhould not have accounted for the death of 
the patients from that cauſe, rather than from the very great diforder of the 
lungs: nor, indeed, do I believe, that you will think otherwiſe, in regard 
to the hiſtories that follow, in which I found the pleura red, and ſometimes 
alſo livid, and very much thicken'd, and at other times even half-corrupted. 

32. A woman, of five-and-forty years of age, was very ill with an old 
ulcer of one leg, and a dry ſcabies over her whole body, a flow fever being 
added to the ſcabies. The ſcabies going off, but the ulcer being ſtill more 
violent, ſhe got herſelf admitted into the hoſpital of Incurables at Bologna, 
But before ſhe came into this houſe, foreſeeing, probably, what ſhe ſhould be 
under a neceſſity of doing without there, ſhe fill'd herſelf fo full of generous 
wine, that ſhe took ſcarcely any thing but that for the ſpace of three days 

together. For which reaſon, on the firſt night that ſhe lay in the hoſpital, 
ſhe had bur little reft, and was very hot. In the morning ſhe was better. 
Yet her pulſe was very quick, hard, and tenſe, but did not greatly reſiſt the 
preſſure of the fingers, nor was very large. The heat return'd at the ſame 
hour; a pungent pain came on, at the loweſt true rib of the left ſide, which, 
although it was not increas'd by the touch, nor by lying down on that fide, 
et it was more eafy for her to lie down on the right fide, for this reaſon, 
Ca when - ſhe lay down on the left, a cough was excited, which was 
conſtantly obſery'd to happen during the continuance of this ſhort diſorder. 
The pain went off afterwards, nor return'd any more; ſo that the patient 
ſeem'd to be ſomething better, eſpecially as the pulſe, although it retain'd 
its other irregularities, was, nevertheleſs, become more flow. But, on the 
fourth day, ſhe grew hot after a ſhivering fit, was much worſe, and with her 
cough, which had been hitherto dry, ſhe brought vp a pus of a cineritious, 
and livid colour, fœtid, and bloody. She could not breathe but with her 
neck ſtretch'd out. Her pulſe became lefs, and weaker ; and the expecto- 
rated matter was of a blackiſh colour. A flight delirium came on. The 
fever, in the laſt days of the diſeaſe, came on later than it us'd to do. In 
the middle of the fixth day ſhe died, from a ſudden ſuffocation, as it were: 
and this was in the autumn of the year 1705. 

The thorax, on each fide, contain'd a little fœtid and cineritious ſerum : 
but the lungs adher'd lightly, and looſely, to the pleura. This membrane, 
on the left fide, where the lungs had adher'd, was rough here and there, 
and unequal from a ſmall and red kind of tubercles. Under the lungs of 
the ſame fide (for the right lobe, being ſound, had none of theſe appearances 
that the left had) where it was contiguous to the diaphragm, were two falſe 
membranes, one of which adher'd to the lungs themſelves, and the other to 
the diaphragm. That lobe was not red, but livid, and harder than the liver. 
Being cut into, it ſhew'd, in its internal ſubſtance, a pus of the ſame kind 
with that which had been expeCtorated, eſpecially in certain ſinuſſes, as it 
were, which alſo contain'd a little yellow pus. Theſe ſinuſſes were ſur- 
rounded with no very hard, or peculiar coat ; nor was there any thing in 
the aſpera arteria. In the vena cava, and the pulmonary artery, were poly- 
pous concretions of a ſmall ſize; and a pretty large concretion was found in 
the left auricle. In the abdomen every thing was ſound, I did not diſſect 
the head, ST | 
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33. A ſoldier, of a middle age, and of a moderate habit of body, ex- 
cept that he inclin'd to leanneſs, died in the hoſpital at Padua, about the 
beginning of March, in the year 1743; and as, at that time, I was ex- 
plaining ſome things in anatomy to the ſtudents, his body was brought to 
me. Before the beginning of the diſſection, I enquir'd, according to cuſtom, 
of what diſorders the patient had complain'd? Being anſwer d, that, on 
the firſt days of the diſeaſe, he had complain'd of a pungent pain of one 
ſide, join'd with a fever, cough, and difficulty of reſpiration, till being be- 
come almoſt lethargic, and ſlightly delirious, his fingers trembling, and, on 
the laſt days, being without pulſe, he died; I made no ſcruple to predict, to 
a very crowded circle of pupils, and learned men, that the ſubſtance of the 
lungs would be like that of the liver, that we ſhould find polypous concre- 
tions in the heart, that the veſſels about the brain would be turgid, and that 
an aqueous humour would certainly be found there. 

The thorax being then immediately open'd there, and the head ſoon after, 
every one ſaw that the two lobes of the lungs, (which adher'd almoſt every- 
where to the pleura, very cloſely, except on the anterior ſurface, which alſo 
was nearly of its natural colour) when they were taken out from the body, 
differ'd one from another conſiderably. For the right lobe was greatly en- 
larg'd, heavy, and univerſally hard, if you except a little portiot of the 
upper part, and that ſurface of it, which I mention'd before: it was like- 
wiſe ſmooth, and equal, ſo as to repreſent the ſurface of the liver; nor did 
any net-work of veſſels: appear. thereupon ; and, internally, it was of that 
compact ſubſtance, which reſembl'd the liver when boil'd, and cut into. 
But the left lobe differ'd from its natural ſtate, only in theſe circumſtances, 
that when it was cut into, it ſeem'd to be a little harder and redder than 
uſual, with a mixture of black. But the pleura being diſcolour'd, on the 
left fide, or rather whitiſh, on the right ſide appear'd to be red, almoſt uni- 
verſally, from a manifeſt inflammation. There was no extravaſated water in 
the thorax : but when the lungs were cut off from the aſpera arteria, (which 
happen'd to be very wide in this man, and was furniſh'd with many bronchial . 
— larger than uſual, about the diviſion) a large quantity of bloody and 
rothy water ſoon after flow'd out, gradually, from the right ſide, and a ſmall 
quantity from the left. In the pericardium was no very ſmall quantity of 
water, of a yellow colour, with a ſlight tinge of red. In both the ventricles 
of the heart were white polypous concretions, which were- produc'd, from 
thence, into the large veſſels, with black and grumous blood every-where 
adhering to them: and, afterwards, I even found ſome like the tæniæ, or 
tape-worms, in the iliac veſſels themſelves, and others like the aſcarides, in 
the beginning of the longitudinal ſinus. But I will add ſeparately, as my 
cuſtom is, what I found preternatural in the head, and the belly, beſides 
theſe appearances, | 

While the ſkull was cut into, no ſmall quantity of water flow'd down from 
it. Soon after, we ſaw the greater part of the veſſels which creep through 
the pia mater, turgid with blood ; and in the medullary ſubſtance, here and 
there, by cutting into it, I ſaw drops of blood very frequent in their ap- 
pearance, ſome of a larger, and ſome of a ſmaller ſize; and in the lateral 
ventricles was a great quantity of a ſomewhat turbid water, the choroid 


plexuſſes 
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plexuſles not being pale indeed, yet not without many veſicles; and among 
theſe ſome pretty large, and full of water. The fornix was lax, and the 
medulla oblongata was lax. | 

The abdomen being open'd, and the omentum, which had become ad- 
hering, by inflammation, to the beginning of the colon, being freed from 
thence, and drawn upwards, an unuſual fituation of that inteſtine appear'd, 
which, for this reaſon, ought not to be omitted here. For ſcarcely had it 
touch'd the liver, but it immediately paſs'd downwards, below the umbilical 
region, from whence it was carried, obliquely upwards, to the left hypo- 
chondrium. This whole part of it only was dilated with air, and that to a 
very great degree. 

Finally, the liver, the ſpleen, and the pancreas, were not natural. For 
the laſt-mention'd viſcus was pretty hard : and the ſpleen not a little bigger 
than uſual, and for that reaſon lower: the liver was alſo large, and, in the 
greater part of it, of a whitiſh colour ; nor was it altogether ſound, if you 
cut into it, eſpecially on the right fide : and the biliary duct thereof, in that 
part where it is call'd ductus communis, was wider than it ought to be. 

34. The body of another man was brought to me, alſo, in the ſame place, 
before the end-of March, in the year 1744. He had earn'd his living by 
ſifting of wheat, which is very pernicious to the lungs. Wherefore, having 
had a pleuriſy before, he died from a relapſe, on the eleventh day. In this 
diſorder, he complain'd of a heavy pain in the thorax, eſpecially on the right 
ſide, being conſtrain'd to fit up in bed, in order to take his breath: he 
cough'd very much, but expectorated only little; and what he did ſpit, was 
viſcid, and bloody: his face was red: his pulſe was hard, very confus'd in 
its ſtrokes, unequal, and intermittent; nor without ſome convullive tremors, 
at ſome times. Blood had been taken away two or three times, and on this 
blood a thick polypous cruſt form'd itſelf. Having heard this relation from 
thoſe who had frequently ſeen the man in his laſt diſeaſe, and ſeeing the belly of 
the carcaſe to be ſomewhat tumid, and the feet, and the lower part of the legs, 
to be affected with an cedematous diſorder ; I immediately ſaid to thoſe who 
2 me this relation, and to the reſt of the circle of auditors, that we 

ould certainly ſee water extravaſated here, not only in the belly, but alſo 
in the thorax and pericardium : perhaps alſo polypous concretions about the 
heart, and redneſs, -or ſome other diſorder of the pleura, or a connexion 
thereof with the lungs: but that beyond a doubt we ſhould find a turgeſcency 
in that viſcus, and a hardneſs and denſity. in its ſubſtance. 

They began to open the cheſt immediately ; and while this was doing, 
water flow'd out at the inciſions of the cartilages, that join'd the ribs with 
the ſternum: and this water was found to be turbid, and yellowiſh, and in 
conſiderable quantity, on both ſides, but eſpecially on the right, and had in 
it a kind of concretions, like thoſe that generally ſwim at the bottom of a 
caſk of wine. This water being dried up, neither lobe of the lungs was 
ſeen to adhere to the pleura ; but this membrane appear'd to be ſomewhat 
redder than uſual on the ſides, and eſpecially on the left, where, probably, 
the former pleuriſy had been. The lungs, being in other parts, in general, 
ſoft, had the lower part, on the right fide, hard and turgid; which being 
cut into, ſhew'd a more denſe ſubſtance, of a brown colour, degenerating 

| into 
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into purple. From both of the larger bronchia, a bloody humour was 
Yreſs'd out, into the aſpera arteria. The pericardium ſeem'd to be very large 
before it was cut into. But when it was cut into, it was evident that this 
enlarg'd ſtate was not owing ſo much to water, although the quantity of that 
was conſiderable, and of the ſame kind with what was found in the thorax; 
as it was owing to the | bigneſs of the heart, the parietes of which, indeed, 
were not much thicken'd, but the ventricles, and eſpecially the right, were 
dilated, and contain'd a great quantity of black blood. This blood was cer- 
tainly not very flyid, yet did not ſhow any polypous concretion here, or in 
any other place, one thin cruſt excepted, and that in the right ventricle ſo 
that I was not ſorry to have predicted polypous concretions, and the adheſion 
of the pleura to the lungs, with no great degree of aſſurance; notwithſtand- 
ing I was not ignorant, that theſe concretions had always been ſren upon 
the blood of this man, when diſcharg'd, and thoſe very thick and viſcid; 
and that this adheſion was ſuppos'd, by moſt perſons, where there had been 
a pleuriſy, as I had very often found it. But if any one had been able to 
tell for certain, what ſymptoms there had been before this laſt diſeaſe, or at 
leaſt after the firſt pleuriſy, of a dilated heart, and an incipient dropſy in the 
thorax, without doubt I ſhould have referr'd a part of thoſe ſymptoms, 
which had troubl'd the man ſo vehemently, in his laſt inflammation, to an- 
other cauſe than the diſorder of the lungs, which was, in fact, found by 
me, to be in the ſtate I had foretold, but not to ſo great a degree as the 
ſymptoms requir'd. I ſaid, that after the firſt pleuriſy, there might have 
been ſymptoms of a dilated heart. For that it might happen to this man 
from a pleuriſy, that is, from an inflammation of the lungs, and not very 
rarely to others, may be argu'd from more than one diſſection propos'd 
above. So'the man, whom I wrote of laſt before this (a); ſo alſo the old 
man, whom we ſpoke of in the beginning (x) ; had, both of them, an affec- 
tion of this kind : for the firſt had his heart even bigger than his tall ſtature 
requir'd, and the laſt had the left auricle of the heart much longer than it 
us'd to be. So that young man, the ſecond of thoſe whom I deſcrib'd 
among the obſervations of Valfalva (), ſhow'd the heart much encreas'd in 
its bulk. Nor indeed is it to be wonder'd at, if the paſſages of, the blaod 
through the inflam'd lungs being compreſs'd, and ſtreighten'd, this blood, 
either by too much diſtending, or too much irritating the heart, and the 
veſſels proper to it, ſhould a& with violence upon the parietes of the heart, 
or the internal ſubſtance of the veſſels. And although the diſtenſion muſt 
be the greater in the cavities on the right ſide, inaſmuch as the. obſtacle is 
then oppos'd to their unloading themſelves into the lungs; yer the veins in 
the internal ſubſtance of the left cavities, muſt of courſe alſo be diſtended, 


the blood, with which the right cavities are fill'd, and ſtreteh'd, being an 


obſtruction to the blood likewiſe, which is about to return thro* the mouth 
of the coronary vein, from the left fide. And the irritation, which is brought 
on from the blood being vehemently compell'd, muſt have been greater on 
the left ſide, as long as, the inflammation being not yet compleat, the pal- 
ſages through the irritated lungs are more open. Beſides, in ſome perſons, 
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one part of the heart may be more firm, and ftrong, than the others, in 
proportion, and that either originally from the birth, or after the birth; fo 
as to make it leſs able than the other parts of the heart, to reſiſt an equal 
cauſe, which may injure that viſcus by irritating, or diftending it. For 
'which reaſon it is not to be wonder'd at, that in fome, the whole heart, and 
in others, ſome particular part of it, but eſpecially on the right ſide, is 
found to be very much enlarg'd, after violent and repeated inflammations of 
the lungs. And although it is in my power to confirm theſe circumſtances 
by the obſervations of others, yet 1 chufe rather to point out thoſe which 
I happen'd to read at the time of reviſing this letter, in a work of the illuſ- 
trious Senac (z), who, as you will ſee in his treatiſe, explains the fubje& in 
the fame manner, and affirms, that he had often ſeen the heart enlarg'd, 
after inflammations of this kind, and particularly on the right fide, as it 
happen'd to me, in the man in queſtion. 
And, that we may omit nothing that was preternatural, and occurr'd to 
us in diſſection; this man had water in the abdomen alſo, in conſiderable 
quantity, like that which has been deſcrib'd in the thorax, and pericardium, 
The liver was hard, externally livid, and pale, and internally variegated with 
_— white particles. I was ſo much taken up with other affairs, that I 
not diſſect the head. | 
35. In the following year, but in the ſame month, and the ſame place, I 
diſſected the body of a man of a middle age, and a healthy habit of body, 
bur clining rather to be lean than fat, at the time in which I demonſtrated 
and explain d the parts in their natural ftate, according to my uſual cuſtom, 
and to a crouded audience. Among the reſt was preſent the affiſtant phy- 
fician to the hoſpital. He being aſk'd about the patient, and bis diſorder, 
anſwer d, that he had been by trade a ſtone-cutter : and how hable to diſor- 
der the lungs of fuch artificers are, from the duſt flying into them, is not 
os \- from reaſon, but confirm'd by obſervation (a). This man firſt 
a fever, ſoon after that a pungent pain in the left fide, and ſoon after 
this, a diarrhea to ſuch a degree, that he had eight looſe ſtools within the 
four and twenty hours, which were not yellow, nor attended with any unea- 
fineſs; and not long after this, a heavy pain in the thorax came on. He alſo 
faid, that the patient was brought very late into the hoſpital, as the common 
people generally are, and that he had not been kept up at all in any houſe; 
that it was the fifth day of the diſeaſe when he came thither; and that he 
already labour d under all the ſymptoms I have mention'd, which laſted even 
ro the very period of his life. That the blood which had been taken away 
was, by reaſon of the particular nature of the diſeaſe, and the violence of 
it, become very denſe, but had no polypous cruſt. That a ſpitting of mat- 
ter had appear d, with ſome flight tincture of blood mix'd with it, but had 
not continu'd long. At length, that his mind growing confus'd, and ſome- 
what delirious, and his pulſe foon after failing, which had been before tenſe, 
and without intermiflion, he died on the beginning of the eleventh day. 
And all of us having heard this account ; Now, faid 1, you very well know, 
what appearances you have been accuſtom'd to ſee with me in the lungs, 
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after diſorders of this kind. You have alſo ſeen a little injury in che pleura: 
in the diaphragm, likewiſe, I have ſometimes ſeen marks of diforder (4), 
when a peripneumonic patient had been delirious: and often water in the 
thorax : but much more frequently, polypous concretions in the heart, and 
adjoining veſſels. Yet one and the other of theſe may certainly be wantin 
in this caſe; as ſo great a quantity of ſerum has been diſcharg'd- by ſtool, 


and as there was no polypous cruſt on the blood, that had been taken from 
the patient, whea living. | nen : ; 
Ihe thorax, after having ſaid theſe things, was immediately open'd be- 
fore them all, and contain'd no water. Both lobes of the lungs were turgid 
on their anterior ſurface, and had, alſo, their natural ſoftneſs, and colour, 
in that place: but on their poſterior and inferior ſurface, and in the left fide, 
on almoſt the whole lateral ſurface, adher'd cloſely to the parietes of the 
thorax. Wherever the lungs had adher'd, there the pleura was unequal, 
and at the back .was. blackiſh, and in the left fide was much thicken'd, and 
not of a natural colour. The diaphragm alſo, both in the fleſhy and tendi- 
nous parts of it, to which the lungs had been connected, was of a brown 
colour, intermix' d with redneſs, and had its bloed veſſels much more diſtinct 
than uſual. The lungs, being taken out, were very heavy, and in their 
whole poſterior and lower ſurface, of a black colour, the blackneſs penetrat- 
if deeply into the hard and compact ſubſtance, which was found, on the 
left ſide, to be more hard, compact, and denſe, to a conſiderable extent; 
whereas, on the anterior part, particularly on the right ſide, a ſoft and rare 
ſubſtance occutr'd, and that was of a roſy colour, when cut into with the 
knife. In the pericardium was a little more - water than uſual. The veſſels 
2 to the heart, eſpecially on its flat ſurface, were turgid with blood. 
> alſo both the venæ cave, and the right auricle, were diſtended with blood. 
And this blood was extremely black; but without any polypous concretions: 
which were neither found in the ventricles of the heart, nor any where in 
the veſſels: yet in this blood there was a kind of a ſemicoagulum, but chis 
in ſmall quantity, . 51 82 1211 | | 
The belly alſo being open'd, on account of the diarrhea, ſhow'd ſome 
parts of the ſmall inteſtines to be, in a manner, ;inflam'd; But the colon, 
which immediately came into ſight, in conſequence; of its being ſomewhat 
tumid with air, was in its proper ſituation, except that from the middie of 
that tract, through which it is generally carried tranſverſely, it was inflected 
downwards to tlie navel, from whence it mounted upwards again, but not to 
any conſiderable height. The liver was internally and externally. pallid. and 
its bladder was empty, or at leaſt contain'd but a very few drops of bile, 
which being daub'd upon paper, ting'd it with a kind of yellow, brown, and 
dirty colour. The ſpleen; was both bigger, and more lax, than it us'd to be. 
The diſſection of the cranium, by reaſon of other obſervations coming in 
between, was deferr'd to the fifth day: ſo that for this reaſon, perhaps, I 
found all the parts of it more lax. In one ſurface of the falciform proceſs 
of the dura mater, was à bone of an irregular figure, but ſmooth rather tban 
rough, not very thin, and in its ſize not equal to that of the nail of the little 
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finger. Under the pia mater, in the convolutions of the cerebrum, was 
ſomething like jelly: and in this membrane, the greater part of the larger 
blood - veſſels, and the ſmaller branches of theſe veſſels, were very turgid 
with blood, and extremely diſtinct, in ſeveral places. Thoſe, alſo, of the 
plexus choroides abounded with blood, as did thoſe which creep through the 
medulla oblongata: nor were frequent bloody points wanting, wherever you 
cut into the medulla of the brain. | 
36. A young man, of twenty-five years of age, and of a paliſh com- 
3 having been before troubl'd with ſtrumous complaints, and, as was 
id, having labour'd under a previous lues venerea, was, after being verx 
hot from violent exerciſe, for he was a ſervant, feiz'd with a ſhiv*ring, and 
fever, attended with a pungent pain, -whch he ſaid he felt in almoſt his 
whole breaſt, properly ſo call d, but more at the inferior part. He had pain 
alſo in his back, and even in the whole circumference of his body; fo that 
whereſoever you touch'd it, there, he would ſay, the pain was conſiderably 
encreas'd by your touch. He could lie down in no poſture but on his back. 
His pulſe was quick, and ſmall : he had no thirſt : he had an internal heat : 
his reſpiration was difficult: his expectorated matter was yellow and red. 
On the fourth day, he had ſome bilious ſtools : and on the eighth day, after 
having made a great quantity of water, and been moiſt with the ſweat of 
death, he died about the end of the ſame day, in the hoſpital at Bologna, 
which I have ſo often mention'd, in the middle of January, in the year 1706. 
In the right cavity of the thorax was a turbid and ſnanious ſerum: And 
in both of them, the lungs adher'd, almoſt univerſally, - to the parietes, even 
thoſe which are made up of the diaphragm; but the left lobe, on its anterior 
ſurface, by — yet this lobe, and the right alſo, in almoſt their 
whole circumference, were not only very cloſely connected, but, in ſome 
meaſure, grown into one ſubſtance, as it were, with the ſurrounding ſur- 
faces, by means of a thick kind of membrane being interpos'd. This mem- 
brane was white, tenacious, and in ſome places, on the right ſide, ſcarcely 
leſs than half the thickneſs of the ring finger; for on the left, it was much 
leſs thick and white; and follow'd the lungs, which we were oblig'd to pull 
away with violence. Yet if you ſeparated this very membrane from the 
lungs, which was eaſy to do, you plainly perceiv'd that their membrane lay 
beneath, in its entire and uninjur'd ſtate. For which reaſon, you would have 
faid it was the pleura, if you had not obſerv'd that this membrane remain'd 
in its natural fituation, on the right ſide, ſound and whole, through which 
the neighb'ring intercoſtal muſcles were ſeen, and they rather of a red colour. 
Yet on the right ſide, in the place of the pleura, another membrane appear'd, 
| ſimilar to that which had been drawn away with the lungs already, except that 
it was not quite ſo thick ; and if you drew away this other membrane, you 
then ſaw that the intercoſtal muſcles appear'd white under it; ſo that the 
pleura might ſeem here, indeed, to be made thicker from the violence-of 
the diſeaſe. | þ [4 
But be this as it will, the pleura, where it cover'd the triangular muſcle of 
the breaſt, on the right ſide, was certainly half-corrupted, — was torn by a 
flight friction of the fingers. This muſcle was inflam'd :. and the fleſhy part 
of the diaphragm, which was very near, on each ſide, to its center, where the 


lungs. 
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lungs had adher d, ſeem'd like an inflam'd ſurface, in ſome places. But the 
lungs had the following appearances : the left lobe, in one place, ſhew'd a 
white ſubſtance, conſiſting, as it were, of tartarizated granules, but in all 
the other parts of it almoſt, was only hard, denſe, and heavy ; yet the leaft 
ſo, on its anterior ſurface, But the right lobe was even more hard, denſe, 
and heavy, than the left. WH 1 7 | & 16 

In „r was water, in a ſomewhat larger quantity than uſual, 
and turbid. A poly pous concretion of a white, and yellowiſh colour, but 
lax in its conſiſtence, was produc'd from the right ventricle of the heart, 
through both the orifices of that cavity. Nor were the concretions much 
unlike this, which paſſed through both the orifices- of the left ventricle, 
Thoſe which went, from henee, into the pulmonary vein, and from the right 
ventricle, into the pulmonary artery, being divided into branches, imitated 
the diviſions of theſe veſſels. * | 5 6 Y 

The belly being open'd, the ſtomach and the inteſtines, eſpecially the 
colon, appear'd to be much diſtended with air. The lower part of the. 
ſpleen was ting'd with a 23 blackneſs, juſt as if it had begun to dege- 
nerate into a gangrene, from inflammation : and this blackneſs continu'd to 
the depth of an inch and a half. On the other hand, the liver was whitiſh, 
and at the fame time very large: and in the gall-bladder, together with a 
little bile, which was of a white colour, degenerating into yellow, I found 
more than threeſcore and ten calculi, the larger ones of which, being in 
number very few, did not exceed a bean in magnitude, whereas the leaſt 
were not leſs than a pepper- corn: the former, in ſome meaſure, approach'd 
to the figure of an oval, but depreſs'd in one part; and the others, in great 
meaſure, reſembl'd a cubical figure. Internally, they were moiſt with bile, 
and ſeem'd to be made up of a kind of granules. This conſtruction was 
ſhut up, on all ſides, by a double cruſt at leaſt, which was, in moſt places, 
— '{ but, in ſome, partly white. All of them preſerv'd the flame which: 
they had once caught, and ſparkVd now and then, with a kind of light 
crackling noiſe. The right kidney was very lax. The trunk of the great 
artery, both in the belly, and from thence, through the thorax, quite to the 
curvature, feem'd to be narrow, in proportion to the ſize of the body, 
which was in other reſpects pretty large, and of the greater part of thi 
viſcera. The head I did not touch. E279 | 7 | 

37. It has never happen'd to me, to ſee a greater injury. of: the pleura;. 
in inflammations of the thorax, than is related to you in this hiftory, which: 
I purpoſely referv'd to the laſt place. Now, which do you believe, that 
this young man died of: the injury of the pleura, or the-inflammation of the 
lungs that was join'd with it? If you read over again all the obſervations 
both of Valſalva and mine, and compare them with thoſe of other, not 
only ancient, but modern phyſicians, whom I hall mention below, you will 
readily perceive, that it is far more eaſy. for us (if it was abfolutely-necef- 
fary to follow one or the other) to agree with the opinion of thoſe, who teach 
that a mortal pleuriſy conſiſts in the inflammation of the lungs only, which 
T have often ſeen, than with the opinion of thoſe, who ſay that it conſiſts of 
the inflammation of the pleura only, which I never found. And, indeed, 
Hippocrates, to paſs over Praxagoras, Herophilus, and Euriphontes ag 
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who was, perhaps, older than Hippocrates, and ethers, who, according to- 
the teſtimoqn el Celius Aurelianus (c), wk allo p their arguments, 
taught, At in pleuritic patients the part affected was the lungs; Hip- 
pocrates, I ſay, in the book entitled De /ocis in bomine (2), not only expreſsly 
places the ſeat of a peripneumony in the jungs, but of a pleuriſy alſo, that 
1, of the latter, when one part of this viſcus is tumefied, from a quantity 
of hot humour flowing into n; and of the former, when both parts of it are 
aſſected in this manner. I do not, however, contend that this diſtinction 
ſhould be recall'd into uſe : I only ſay this, that it was better (as Demetrius 
Herophilus (e) had done) to make uſe of it, than to make obſcure what 
truth there was in this paſſage, on account of other paſſages in Hippocrates. 
Yet whether Martianus has done this, I ſball not enquire here. But you may 
ſee, even in the Sepulchretum itſelf (F), when he diſputed of this * 
ſage of Hippocrates, whether he with juſtice affirm'd, contrary to s 
tus (g), in dependance upon his having open'd an infinite number of bodies, 
* that it rarely happens for one part of the lungs to be inflam'd, while the 
<6 _ remains _—_ « — — in 1.779 17 of 
* lungs being inflam' d,“ but : and although jected 
to the —. of thoſe, who aſſerted their . having always found the lungs 
to be'injur'd in a pleuriſy; although he has objected, I ſay, that it was 
not to be wonder'd at, if they obſerv'd this at Rome,” where * the pleu- 
« rifies and peripneumonies are almoſt all of the number of thoſe of which 
mention is made in this paſſage of Hippocrates ;” he, nevertheleſs, imme- 
diately ſubjoins, that carcaſes of pleuritic patients are obſerv'd every day 
at Rome,” in the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, that is to ſay, of ſuch per- 
ſons as are brought in thither © from the country about Rome, in whom the 
* ſide is found to be injur'd, and corrupted,” without making any mention 
of the lungs. But I would have you call to mind thoſe obſervations which 
Hoffman (+) ſpeaks of, about theſe times, as being made by Petrus Servius, 
in the ſame hoſpital of. the Holy Ghoſt, « even in three hundred bodies of 
0 pleuritic patients, in which he © always ſaw a lobe of the lungs to be 
affected, and fill'd with matter; and the pleura either not at all injur'd, 
to the appearance of the ſenſes, or only lightly aflefted in ſome "uf 
Then ſee how much more all our obſervations agree with theſe, than with 
the former; which certainly, left Martianus excite: any ſcruple in your mind, 
were made in different places, and at different times. The ſame will ſhew, 
ſeparately, and not as Joubertus does, in general, whether it be more rare, 
that one only, or that both lobes of the lungs, are inflam'd; and, in like 
manner, whether the pungent pain be always owing to the inflammation of 
the fide. Which is not only found not to be inflam'd, at ſome times, but 
even is then found not to have any connection with the inflam'd lungs ; a 
circumſtance that differs, in many reſpects, from the obſervations of Die- 
merbroeck (i), and but little agrees with the determinations of ſome more 
;:t „ | SeQ. ead. Obſ. 
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modern writers, as you are not ignorant. And if you look to ſome of our 
obſervations, deſcribꝰd to you in the ſixteenth letter (t), you will find, that 
the pleura was, ſometimes, not quite free from inflammation, and yet there 
was no pain in the ſide z to omit enquiring here, whether the pleuriſies 
« without a punctorious pain of the ſide,” obſery'd, according to Etmuller (0), 
by more than one author, are evidently to be referr'd to this claſs. | 

38. But now, if you attend to all our obſervations, and thoſe of Servius,. 
at the ſame time, you will immediately underſtand how eaſily you may aſſent 
to the opinion of thoſe, who think, that, in a mortal pleuriſy, © the pleura 
« alone is frequently inflam'd,” the lungs themſelves being unhurt ; although 
Sydenham ſeems to be of their opinion (mn), as he thinks, © that the peccant 
matter is depoſited upon the er and ſometimes alſo on the lungs.“ 
But how differently have thoſe phyſicians judg'd, who have, even formerly, 
inveſtigated by anatomy, what happens moſt frequently; as Coiterus (u), for 
inſtance, whoſe whole words I ſhall copy here, not only becauſe they agree 
with our obſervations, but alſo becauſe I have look'd for them in this ſection 
of the Sepulchretum without effect. In the autumn of the year of our 
« Lord 1563, coughs, peripneumonies, and malignant pleuriſies, ſpread all. 
« oer Italy, like epidemical diſeaſes, and deſtroy'd great numbers; and in 
e the bodies that I diſſected, I found the lungs; as it were, univerſally turgid 
« with blood half-putrefied, and indurated to a ſurprizing degree. That 
i ſpace of the thorax which was not fild up by the lungs, was full of a 
« water not unlike that which has been us'd to waſh away blood: and the 
heads were filPd with a great quantity of limpid water.” Lou ſee, that, 
although he mentions other things, he does not mention the pleura. But 
you may, in return, object Veſalius (o) to me, who is, in like manner, taken 
no notice of in the Sepulchretum, and who, when ſpeaking of two women, 
one of whom, he conjeftur'd, had died of a pain in her fide,” and the 
other of an inflammation, on the third day,” makes mention of the 
pleura, but not of the lungs. For he writes, that, in the former, © the in- 
« flammation had occupied almoſt the whole left fide of the membrane which 
« ſurrounds the ribs internally, but particularly at the root of the ribs.” 
And in the latter, that it had occupied the whole poſterior part of the 
* thorax, at the entrance of the vena fine pari, and according to the diftri- 
« bution of its branches, and had afforded him an excellent ſpecimen, in 
« order to diſtinguiſh the eſſential properties of a diſeaſe of this kind in the 
« fide.” I will not, however, on this occaſion, ſay, that Veſalius, who was 
then engag'd about another ſubject, and mention'd theſe things only by the 
way, might have ſo much the more eafily omitted to mention the injury of 
the lungs, as at that time-this controverſy was leſs agitated : but if you will 
have it, that the lungs, in theſe two women, were unhurt, I will grant it 
you, provided you at the ſame time grant me alſo, that in all thoſe whom 
Coiterus points out, and certainly in much greater number, the pleura was 
without injury, or, at leaſt, had only ſuch a one as might be eaſily neglected, 
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or overlook'd. And here we enquire what happens in general; not what 
ſometimes happens. Nor indeed have I denied in the former letter (p), that 
ſome obſervations now and then happen, which are ſimilar. to thoſe of Veſa- 
lus. And even fo far from this, that 1 would have added another obſerva- 
tion, of Harderus (g), for inſtance, which is, in like manner, omitted in this 
ſection of the Sepulchretum, if, beſides that there was another cauſe of death, 
in the cortical part of the brain, which was purulent, he had not ſhown a 
want of clearneſs, and preciſion, in making out the ſituation of a uantity 
of pus, which he found extravaſated into the cavity of the thorax; for ſitu- 
ations of this kind ought to be accurately defin'd, nor is the ſame purſe, or 
bag, in which pus is, or has been, contain'd, to be at one time referr'd to 
the pleura, and at another time to the lungs, according to the pleaſure, as it 
were, of the obſerver ; though we ſee this to be ſometimes done. The ob- 
ſervations, therefore, upon which no doubt falls, of very conſiderable and 
grievous injuries of the pleura in a pleuriſy, without the lungs being affect- 
ed, I do not deny; but I ſay that they are, without doubt, very rare, if they 
are.compar'd with the immenſe number-of thoſe, which Coiterus and Ser- 
vius have made, and Barthol. Vicarius (7), who obſerv'd the ſame thing as 
Servius, in twenty pleuritic bodies, and Gagliardi (5), who took care to have 
bodies of pleuritic patients diſſected, to about the number of thirty, and 
Nannius (2), and, to ſay nothing here of myſelf, or of others, whom I ſhall 
mention below, in fine, Valſalva, who diſſected a great number. Nor did 
any one of theſe ever light on a very conſiderable injury of the pleura, or to 
any great extent, at the ſame time that they found the lungs to be unhurt, 
notwithſtanding they made ſo great a number of diſſections. 

39. And indeed, the inflammation of the pleura, join'd with an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, is not ſo frequently found in diſſected bodies, as ſome 
gentlemen, in other reſpects very learned, r But whether 
this be true, or not, can be only properly determin'd, when a great ſeries of 
obſervations is taken into conſideration. And if you well weigh what has 
been ſaid by Coiterus, Servius, and Vicarius; you will have a great number 
ef obſervations to add to thoſe of Valſalva, and to mine. To which you 
will alſo add, beſides others, theſe that are read in the Sepulchretum. Zwin- 
ger (u) and Dilenius (x) ſaw the lungs pretty hard, and already affected with 
a gangrene; and when they deſcrib'd the other parts, which were diſeas'd in 
_ thoſe 1 do not ſo much as mention the pleura; and the firſt expreſsly 

adds, that the lungs, in a patient, who, with an intolerable pungent pain in 

the ſide, had cough'd up a great quantity of blood, were, nevertheleſs, no 

e where connected to the pleura;” and another had been carried off by an 
exquiſite pleuriſy, which degenerated into a peripneumony. Lanzonus alſo () 
found, in the body of a perſon who died of a violent pleuriſy, an abſceſs of 
the lungs © which had been the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and death of the pa- 
<« tjent;** but not one word of the pleura. And, indeed, in the epidemical 
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conſtitution of the ſame year, as from the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy, the . 
part of the phyſicians judg'd the pleura to be inflam'd, others diſputin 
againſt it; he having open'd a body, in order to determine this great dit 
pute (z), found one lobe of the Jungs affected with an eryſipetalous inflam- 
mation, tumefied, and of a yellow colour, with ſpots, but without any in- 
« jury of the pleura.” | 
The celebrated Fiſcher alſo (a), in another epidemic ſtate of air, having 
open'd a body, that he might ſee what was to be determin'd in regard 
« to the controverſy, ſo warmly agitated by ſome perſons, concerning the 
« ſeat of inflammation,” ſays, that he found no other appearance than the 
inflammation of the right lobe of the lungs, and polypous concretions in 
the larger pulmonary veſſels, Nor does the moſt excellent Geſner, in that 
conſtitution I mention'd above (5), which was fallacious indeed, but not 
without a punctorious pain in the ſides, or under the ſcapula, after having 
diſſected ſeveral bodies, relate, that he found any injury of the pleura; not- 
withſtanding he ſays, that he found the lungs to be inflam'd, and otherwiſe 
diſeas'd, both internally and externally. Finally, to omit others, I cannot 
paſs by the illuſtrious Haller (c); who, although he has given us four obſer- 
vations of his own, made upon the pleuriſy, and peripneumony, yet in one 
only of them, he has ſaid, <* that there were marks of inflammation in the 
% pleura;” but in all of them, he ſays, that the lungs were either diſcas'd 
with a great abſceſs, or had their weight and bulk much encreas'd, from 
blood, that had diſtill'd into their veſicles, and cells, or from a white. hu- 
mour, that was forc'd into their ſubſtance ; and that they were partly hard 
and ſolid, which, as I have ſhown you above (4), frequently happens in the 
inflammations of this viſcus. And this ſtate of the controverſy being con- 
ſider'd, you very well perceive, that the inflammation of the pleura, join'd 
with an inflammation of the lungs, is leſs frequently to be found, than a 
phyſician of our age, who was deſervedly very eminent, ſeem'd to believe, 
when he ſaid, that a peripneumony rarely began alone, but that it ſuc- 
ce ceeded to a pleuriſy, and paraphrenitis.” Which words call to mind the 
paſſage of Hippocrates, that is thus render'd into Latin by Duretus (e): 
Peripneumonia pleuritidis ſuccedanea, tutior eſt primiginia; A peripneumony 
e that comes after a pleuriſy, is leſs dangerous than when it is the original 
e diſeaſez” which paſſage has much tortur'd the wits of the interpęeters, 
and phyſicians, not only for other cauſes mention'd by Czlius Aurelianus(f), 
and Ballonius (g), but particularly, becauſe it is written in the aphoriſms (b): 
A pleuritide peripneumonia malum: A peripneumony after a pleuriſy is bad.“ 
And Martianus, indeed (i), and Senertus{&), to whom others perhaps might 
ſeem to be too bold in their alterations, and emendations of the text, have 
thought of a method by which, without making any change in the words, 
they ſuppos'd that the paſſage might be very properly underſtood, if, as 
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Senertus fays, we conſider, that when a part of the peccant matter having 
been previouſly depoſited upon the pleura and parietes of the thorax, the 
remainder is not only of conſequence, leſs in its quantity, but is alſo carried 
with leſs impetus into the lungs; or if, as Martianus ſuppoſes, the word 
degakerigat be not underſtood in ſuch a ſenſe, as to ſignify that the peripneu- 
monies-are more ſafe, or leſs dangerous, which is generally ſuppos'd by the 
commentators, but that they are more ſtable, that is, leſs mutable into 
any other diſorder. But I am prevented from following the firſt of theſe in- 
rerpretations, by the aphoriſm juſt now mention'd, becauſe I do not fee, 
how I can ſufficiently reconcile the one with the other: and 1 am prevented 
from following the other, by the conſtant uſe of this word, and thoſe of a 
fimilar kind, in the Coacæ Prænotiones, where they do never, as far as I have 
deen able to fee, ſignify a greater ſtability, but a greater ſecurity, that is leſs 
danger (1). And, theſe things being ſo, it came into my mind ſome time 
ago, to enquire whether it might, perhaps, be allow'd us to caſt off from 
the word in queſtion, that firſt Tetrer, which has the force of a privative, as 
if it had been added by the careleſsneſs of copyiſts or librarians; ſo that by 
means of a _ which is the leaſt that is poſſible, as the caſe ſeems to 
require, we ſhould not read, as we do at preſent, that thoſe peripneumonies 
which facceed to a pleuriſy, are more ſafe, but that they are more dange- 
rous: or if this could not be allow'd us, whether we might not follow the 
| reconciliation p d by Petit (m), or atleaſt approv'd by hiin; I mean, to 
underſtand the aphoriſm, of the peripneumony which is added to a perſiſting 
pleuriſy; and the paſſage of the Coacæ Prenotiones, of the peripneumony into 
which a pleuriſy is chang'd. But you will fee, whether thoſe two peripneu- 
monies are compar'd together, in that paſſage, or whether this other, into 
which a pleurify is chang'd, is compar'd with that, which is the original dif- 
order. And if it be fo, as it evidently is, we then revert, without doubt, 
to this enquiry, what can be the reaſon, that Hippocrates pronounces thoſe 
peripneumonies which happen to patients that are already debilitated by 
a pleuriſy, and the cure of it, to be more ſafe than thoſe which attack ſtrong, 
robuſt, and healthy men, without any preceding pleuriſy? For you will 
ſee in Ballonius ©), that the former are judg'd to be mortal; and that 
not from reaſoning only, or the authority of Galen, but alſo from examples, 
whicl he produces, of the death of the queen of Navarre,” from that 
cauſe, and of Madame Dupuy: to which, phy ſicians have ſince added 
many, and 'many other, fatal examples, and not long ago, our celebrated 
Gianella (o): ſo far am I from being able to believe, that thoſe peripneumo- 
nies, if we take into conſideration what more frequently happens, are, uni- 
verſally, more ſafe than theſe diſorders when original.“ 2825 
40. But to return from theſe peripneumonies which ſucceed to a pleuriſy, 
to thoſe which are join'd together with it, although theſe do not happen very 
often, as you have already ſufficiently ſeen, yet that they do now and then 
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occur, not only my obſervations, but the obſervations of others, demonſtrate. 
At leaſt, it is very certain, that thoſe very rarely occur, with which a violent 
inflammation of the pleura is join'd. Even that fellow- citizen of mine, Vin- 
cent Baronius, is a witneſs, in preference to others, who wrote a volume ex- 
preſsly on the ſubject of theſe two diſorders being join'd together, and firſt 
gave the name of pleuripneumony to both, or at leaſt ſo confirm'd it, that 
it is now conſider'd as the moſt proper, by ſome of the moſt modern phy- 
ſicians: and I do not know, why his obſervations, which have been printed 
ever fince the year 1636, have not been copied into this ſection of the Se- 
pulchretum, eſpecially as ſome other obſervations, beſides what I pointed out 
above (p), are not only ſet down once, but twice; as, for inſtance, thoſe 
which are found to be the ſame, both in article the ſeventh, obſervation the 
ninth, and article the fecond, obſervation the fortieth ; and thoſe alſo which 
you have in the laft ſcholium to obſervation the thirty-third, and in the ninth 
article of the appendix to obſervation the twenty- fifth; and thoſe which are 
in the fourth article of this appendix, and in the ſecond of the ſcholium to 
obſervation the thirty-eighth. Baronius, then (2), having, at a time when the 
pleuripneumony was ſpread about epidemically in our regions, diſſected three 
bodies that died of this diſeaſe, in the hoſpital of his native place, could 
« find no traces of inflammation, or tumour, in the membrane that covers 
*« the ribs, internally, or any abſceſs in their ſide, except in one woman,” 
in whom, however, he did not find this membrane inflam'd, but “ tabid ;” 
ſo that it follow'd the cloſely-adhering lungs, when they were pull'd away. 
And from the deſcription of the diſeaſe of each ſeparate perſon, which he 
premiſes to the diſſection, it appears, that all of them had been tormented 
with an acute and pungent pain of the fide: and, indeed, he has ſubjoin'd 
to theſe the obſervations of Platerus, and Zecchius, as being fimilar to his; 
the firſt of whom found only a livid ſpot” in the pleura of two pleuritic 
patients, and the lungs themſelves, which were affix'd to it, to be rather af- 
fected with diſeaſe; and Zecchius found, in many bodies, that the lungs, and 
not the pleura, were injur'd, as you will even find obſerv'd in the Sepulchre- 
tum (r); although in his laſt treatiſe De Lateris Dolore, which, as it is fubjoin'd 
to the Methodus de Urinis, ſo alſo is prefix d to that Conſultatio which was laſt 
publiſh'd at Venice, the ſame Zecchius writes, that in pleuritic bodies, with 
a great diſorder of the lungs, the pleura was found & to be entirely unin- 
„ jur'd, at fome times, but ſometimes a little chang'd.“ To this add Ja- 
cotius (2), whoſe words are theſe : « By experience, in the diſſection of pleu- 
e ritic bodies, I find that the pleura is rarely tumefied:“ and, not to infift 
too often upon the diſſections of Valſalva, and mine, add thoſe three hundred 
of Servius (t), in which he found the pleura either not at all affected with 
diſeaſe, or only ſlightly, as it were, tainted.” But as you will believe, 
when I ſhew'd above (#) the rarity of extenſive and violent injuries of the 
pleura, where the lungs are ſound, or of the inflammation of that membrane, 
Join'd with the inflammation of this viſcus, that I am, at leaſt, not in the 
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number of thoſe who have contended, · that no pleuriſy is excited from the 
« membrane which covers the ribs, internally, being inflam'd,” moſt of 
whom are mention'd by the celebrated Titmannus (x); ſo here, in like man- 

ner, you will believe, notwithſtanding I demonſtrate, that, in the diſſection 
of a great number of bodies, no conſiderable inflammations of the pleura 
were join'd with an inflammation of the lungs, that I do not, for this reaſon, 
—— deny this caſe ever to happen. For I am not unmindful of thoſe 
| Caſes that are related in the Sepulchretum : and to them 1 can add others; 

as thoſe, for inſtance, which are pointed out by Gagliardi(y), and that in 

a great number too, where the inflammation was extended from the lungs 
to the pleura; or when Hoffman (z) ſays, that he had ſeen “ the pleura in- 
« flam'd, and ſphacelated,” adhering to the diſeas'd lungs by ſmall abſceſſes. 
But Hoffman has added the word etiam (as if he had ſeen this appearance 
ſometimes only) after having ſaid, in general, what he had moſt frequently 
ſeen, in the following words: In diſſection the lungs are found to be in- 
« flated, and hard, like the liver, and fall to the bottom in water :** which 
he alſo confirm'd by a very clear : obſervation (a), in deſcribing their vaſt 
weight, diſtenſion, and hardneſs, becauſe they had their veſicles ſtuff d up, 
as it were, with a thick, red, fleſhy ſubſtance : and though he omitted no 
other of the internal parts of the thorax, he did not ſo much as mention the 
pleura. And Gagliardi, having diſſected to the number of thirty, as is ſaid 
above (5), in ſome, found the ſubſtance of the lungs to be fo chang'd into 
the likeneſs of the liver, that in a certain chirurgical ſtudent, when cut in 
pieces, they could not be —— from the liver of the ſame body: in 
others, he found it black; in ſome, promiſcuouſly affected with both 
thoſe diſorders, the firſt of which he call'd phlegmonoſus, and the other gan- 
grænoſus. The moſt excellent Senac (c), alſo, though he ſays, in general, 
that the ſubſtance of the lungs © was indurated in pleuriſies, and form'd a 
« maſs like to the ſubſtance of the liver,” yet, in another place (4), excepts 
the pleuriſies of a particular conſtitution of air, in which he accuſes . a 
« gangrenous principle, and relates what he had obſerv'd in the patients 
whea living, and in their bodies after death. By comparing the two writers 
together, you will ſee what difference there was betwixt the ſtate of the 
diſeaſe at Paris, and at Rome. For Gagliardi aſcribes to each of thoſe three 
diſorders their peculiar ſigns, and remedies. But as he pretty clearly ſhews 
the progreſs of the phlegmonoſe kind to ſuppuration, in thoſe who had died 
ſomewhat late in the diſeaſe ; ſo you will find, that perſpicuity is wanting in 
the deſcription of the gangrenous kind, and of that which is compounded 
of both; for it is not poſſible to conceive from thence, whether thoſe parts 
of the lungs, which were ſeiz'd by a gangrene, had been affected with a 
phlegmon, or with an eryſipelas, or with neither kind of inflammation. And 
the progreſs of that liver-like ſubſtance into ſuppuration, you will ſee, is 
alſo remark'd by me, both in this (e) and in other letters (F); and, in like 
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manner, the blackneſs in that ſame hard and denſe part (g): and that Val- 
ſalva had ſeen it in this very part, when he deſcrib'd the lungs: of an old 
man (), as being black, and affected with inflammation, hard, and very 
« compact,” who died on the third day; and when he deſcribes a of. 
the lungs of a woman (i), who, during the time of her diforder, had loſt all 
her ſtrength, and whoſe pain afterwards remitted, © as being brown in the 
« indurated lobe, and ſeiz'd, in ſome meaſure, with a ſphacelus; and alſo 
when he deſcribes the lungs of a man(&), who died on the fifth day, as 
„ very much indurated, verging to a greeniſh colour, and diſtinguiſh'd with 
c black ſpots.” But Valſalva never — the lungs of peripneumonic pa- 
tients, as far as I know, to be black, except where they were indurated; 
nor I, except in one man, of whom notice is taken in the thirteenth of the 
Epiſtolæ Anatomicæ (1) ; although I examin'd them in a curſory manner, as 
I was chiefly attentive to the head, and I remember that they were exceedingly. 
injur'd : but, nevertheleſs, whether this blackneſs was from a gangrene, or. 
from blood, which had not ſo thoroughly ſtagnated in their veſſels as is re- 
quir'd to conſtitute a gangrene, I have no remark to determine : nor do [ 
underſtand, whether they were hard, or relax'd by a ſphacelus, and ſoft, 
when Lanciſi, in that epidemic peripneumony, at Rome, wrote (m), That 
« the precordia were red, quite to the diaphragm, and black from blood 
<« that was collected in them ;” that is, as he ſpeaks below (x), red, and 
« attack'd with the beginning of a ſphacelus.” But however this might be; 
do all theſe. diſorders of the lungs, in making mention of which, you will 
perhaps think that I have digreſs'd from my purpoſe, ſeem to you to be of 
ſuch a kind, that if they be ſometimes join'd, even with violent injuries of 
the pleura, you ought to impute the death of the patients to the latter, ra- 
ther than to the former? Certainly it did not ſeem ſo to Lanciſi, who wrote, 
to me (o), that even thoſe, in whom the branches of the vena fine pari, on the 
ſide that was firſt inflam'd, ** had form'd themſelves into varices, had died 
« from a violent pleuriſy ; but. ſuch a one, as degenerated into a peripneu- 
« mony, and an inflammation of the diaphragm.” And indeed the truth 
forc'd theſe words from Riverius himſelf, at the ſame time that he defended 
a contrary opinion, which you may alſo find in the Sepulchretum (p), and. 
ought to be ſufficient for us: I mean, that very violent pleuriſies, which 
<« are accuſtom'd to bring on death, for the moſt part degenerate into a perip- 

% neumony.” But that very excellent phyſician Trillerus (q) univerſally 

aſſerts, that in a true pleuriſy, © not only the pleura is affected, which has 
e been hitherto wrongfully ſuppos'd; but that the ſubſtance of the lungs 
<« themſelves is at the ſame time infeſted, which. anatomy, the only eye of 
<« medicine, has very clearly prov'd; and that there is no ſuch thing as a. 
<« true acute pleuriſy, without a peripneumony.” In fine, to omit others, in 
this place, it will be ſufficient that the moſt experienc'd anatomiſt, Haller (r), 
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denies, that it ever ſeem'd to him, that the pleura alone, by its inflamma- 
«+ tion, had deftroy'd any perſon.” Bachel 
41. Nor am | afraid, left while I am detain'd thus long, in this contro. 
verſy, about the true feat of pleuriſies, you ſhould, perhaps, in imitation of 
the empirics, with whom Galen (7), in regard to this queſtion, acted very 
mildly, think that T make all this parade of words about a very uſeleſs en- 
quiry. For if the dogmatiſts, at that time, defended themſelves. againſt 
the empirics by a very improper anſwer ;” at leaſt in our times, 7, prin 
ſhould conſult two very celebrated phyſicians among the dogmatiſts, Boer- 
haave (z) and Hoffmann (a), you would not eaſily fuppoſe, that thoſe em- 
pirics had known by experience alone fo clearly, diſtinctly, and accurately, 
the ſame diſtinctions of cure, as theſe two gentlemen, and particularly Boer- 
have, led on by reaſon and anatomy, have propos'd. And you will be cha- 
grin'd to find, that there was in our age, a ſenior phyſician, who aſſerted, 
that every one made uſe of the ſame method of cure, whether the pleura is 
occupied by the diſeaſe, or the lungs are affected by it; that is to ſay, for- 
getting even the very diſtinction, which they themſelves do not attempt to 
deny, who endeavour'd to extenuate other circumſtances; I mean, that one 
method of cure is requir'd, at leaſt, if the diforder verges to ſuppuration, 
when the pus is in the pleura, and the muſcles that lie upon it; and another, 
if it is in the lungs; and that it is to be drawn out from one, and from the 
other, by quite different methods. - Yet it does not eſcape me, that there 
have been other phyſicians, in our age, and thoſe much more ſkilful than this 
13 who have taught, that almoſt the ſame} and indeed in every re- 
, 2 ſimilar method of cure is ſuitable to both diſeaſes. Theſe, however, 
either judg'd that the ſeat of both diſeaſes was in the lungs, or that both 
of them were join'd together, - from which it is eaſy to conceive, what reme- 
dies they pronounc'd to be common to both diſeaſes, and with juſtice. But 
the other, in order to have it to ſay, that all the labour of anatomiſts, in 
this diſquiſition, was to no purpoſe, affirm'd the ſame thing of the whole 
method of cure; as if this, at leaſt, were not true, that the phyſician is 
more ſolicitous about the diſeaſe, and the ſpeedy. adminiſtration of the moſt 
important remedies, who knows, that its much more frequent ſeat is in the 
lungs, and its more rare ſituation in the pleura. You, however, if I rightly 
conceive of you, as having a mind defirous of knowledge, and preferring 
the finding out that which is true, to other things, will not only not be ſa- 
tisfied with thoſe things, which, I ſaid, I had hitherto ſeen in regard to this 
diſeaſe, but will perhaps wiſh moreover, that as I have fo often obſerv'd the 
membrane of the lungs to be ſound, and entire, fo I had, in like manner, 
found it to be ſometimes affected with a kind of eryſipelas, the deeper ſub- 
ſtance of it being quite unhurt, and by no means ſtuff'd up, that you might 
have all the ſeats of theſe inflammations of the thorax aſcertain'd by me, 
from anatomy. 5 
But do not be diſpleas'd that I have left ſomething to others, who are 
more diligent, or more ſucceſsful, than I am : and in the mean while, from 
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that ſeat which I have confirm'd to you, to be the moſt of all, let it 
be. ſufficient for you to underſtand many things, but theſe in particular, 
much more eaſily. Firſt, why an empyema is not ſo frequently the conſe- 
quence, as it muſt have been, if the pus were collected in the pleura, from 
which there is naturally no exit outwards. Secondly, how it happens that 
ſo great a quantity of pus is expectorated by ſome pleuritic patients, or is 
pour'd out into the cavity of their cheſts, which, if it proceeded' from the 
pleura, a ſlender, and thin membrane, might well ſeem to be © a great mi- 
ic racle indeed,” to others, as it did to Aretzus (x). For that it becomes 
ſo thick from inflammation, as to contain a very great quantity of matter, 
has never happen'd either to me, or to Valſalva, or to any of the anatomiſts, 
to fee for a certainty, who, as I have ſaid above (y), have made far the 
greateſt number of obſervations. And conſider now, whether' it be juſt to 
add the fat to the pleura, that we may ſuppoſe ſuch a quantity of matter not 
to be wanting. For the external fat relates to the baſtard-pleuriſy, and not 
to the true and latent one, of which we ſpeak. And how little in quantity 
the internal fat is, in perions who are not of a fat habit of body, you are by 
no means ignorant; for I have acknowledg'd already, in another place (z), 
in concert with that very diligent phyſician Trillerus, that perſons of a fat 
habit of body are not ſo liable as others, to a pleuriſy. Finally, in the third 
place, if it be taken for granted, that I have prov'd which is the moſt fre- 
quent ſeat of this diſeaſe, it alſo may be eaſily conceiv'd by you, how a 
_ of blood ſhows itſelf ſo often, even in the very beginning of this diſ- 

er. | | 

42. I am not ignorant how many methods of explaining this matter have 
been invented by ingenious men, although even the inflammation ſhould be 
ſuppos'd to be confin'd to the pleura alone. The moſt ancient of which, 
is that of Eraſiſtratus, whoſe words are handed down to us by Galen (a), 
when he diſputes againſt it. Which mode of explication, although follow'd 
by Sennertus (4), without acknowledging the author, yet moſt would now 
be ſtrangers to, if a learned man among the Italians, and, at the ſame time, 
much to be commended for his treatment of the pleuriſy, had not plac'd it 
in a er point of view, and even render'd it probable; the words of 
Eraſiſtratus being not only accommodated to the circulation of the blood, as 
it is now known, but alſo particularly explain'd by the bronchial artery, wich 
was known to Eraſiſtratus and Galen, in like manner with the vein correſpond- 
ing to it, as the words of both ſufficiently ſhew (c): in which explanation, 
nevertheleſs, you may have room to wiſh for this one thing, at leaſt, if not 
many others, that by the « concave artery,” the bronchial ſhould not be 
underſtood, but the aorta; for the vein alſo is call'd cava for this very 
<< reaſon,” becauſe it is © very large,“ as is aſſerted by Galen (4), in ano- 
ther place. And among the modern methods of explaining this bloody ex- 
oration, to paſs over the other ancient ones, which Schneider (e) has 
(x) De Cauſ. digturn. AﬀeR. 1. 1. c. 9. (3) cap. 16. cit. ſupra, ad n. 39. qu. 3. in 
(y) n. 38. & ſeqq. fin. | 2 


(2) Epiſt. 20. n. 10. | (e) cap. * modo cit. infra medium. 
e 


() De Loc. aff. I. 5, e. 3. (4) De Venar. &c. diſſect. c. 2. 
(-) Diſſert. de Pleutipneum. c. 1. $ 33, 34. 
already 
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already ſufficiently refuted, and to take no notice of the ramifying veins, 
that go from the pleura into the ramifying veins of the lungs, which are 
pointed out by ſome perſons, in relation to this queſtion; 1 ſay, to take no 
notice of branches, except that if they were even conſtant, whatever 
they might carry in would by no means ſtagnate in the lungs, inaſmuch as 
it muſt always be carried to other parts, proceeding from the more narrow, 
a ually, to the wider veins, together with the other part of the blood; 
f cannot, however, omit to commend that mode of explication, which was 
formerly related to me by Lanciſi (f). by means of tubuli diſcover'd by in- 
jections, betwixt the vena fine pari and the aſpera arteria, as it may proba- 
y ſometimes take place. * 4 | 
But although 1 approve the ingenuity and diligence of this excellent man, 
yet certainly as often as ever 1 know, that the lungs themſelves are affected 
with inflammation, I ſhall not eaſily ſeek for the cauſe of the expectorated 
blood in the pleura; nor ſhall I leave the broad and ſtrait way, to purſue 
narrow and oblique paths, eſpecially as long as I ſhall cal} to mind thoſe ob- 
ſervations, which were formerly propos d by Nanni, in a diſpute that he had 
with-me, in a friendly manner, as he was wont to do, in the Academy of Sci- 
-ences at Bologna, which are related, with too little fulneſs, in that antient 
writing, from which alone, the no leſs diligent, in other reſpects, than learned 
man, who now is deſervedly one of the ſelect body of that Academy, could 
copy them into the Commentaries thereof (g). For Nanni related them thus, 
.as l, for the ſake of my memory, took them down on the fame day: In that 
epidemic ſtate of pleuriſies, he found but one or two, who had the pleura 
only diſcas'd, and theſe died without any ſpitting of blood, as you will read 
in the Commentaries z. but that the others (which you will not find there), in 
whom he found the lungs to be principally diſeas'd, which were in great 
number, had all died with previous ſpittings of blood. Now therefore you 
ſee, both why he thought it neceſſary it ſhould not be omitted by him, that 
in the two former bloody expectorations were wanting, and at the fame 
time, what ſeems to be pointed out by me, from his obſervations, in regard 
to the preſent ſubject of diſpute. n i t nes 
43. I remember that on the ſame day, I communicated to the Academy 
what I had ſeen in two young men, in the hoſpital of St. Mary de Vita, but 
in each at different times. One of them had been ſeiz d with a piercing pain 
about the middle of the right fide, from external cold, that ſeem'd to be 
mov d, and carried about, in the ſpace it occupied, which was but very ſmall : 
warm cloths being applied to the part, the pain did not remit, but increas'd 
by the touch, ſo that the patient could not lie down on that ſide. In the 
night a fever came on, which began with cold, and went off with a ſwear, 
And although this fever was intermitting, yet, as it return'd every night, 
and the pain continu'd juſt the ſame, the young man came into the hoſpital; 
where blood being taken from his arm, and his ſide being anointed well with 
warm linſeed oil, the pain chang'd its ſituation indeed, and its nature ſo far, 
that it troubl'd him, rather, by being heavy, and oppreſſive, than by piercin 
as before; however, the enſiform cartilage, for to that part it bud | ſhifted 
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its ſituation, could not endure the touch, when applied to it. This being 

the ſtate of things, now that it was the ninth day from the beginning of the 

pain, a cough ſuddenly came on, by means of which the patient threw up a 

tœtid coagulum of blood, equal in bigneſs to a pretty large cheſnut. And 

this being diſcharg'd, all the ſymptoms I have mention d vaniſh'd;; ſo that 

the fever did not return on the following night, but rather ſweats, and ſoon 
after, not even theſe. | 

1 enquir'd, therefore, from whence came this lum? for it was of 
ſuch a magnitude, that it did not feem to have come from the aſpera arteria: 
and that it came from the internal noſtrils, notwithſtanding blood had pro- 
ceeded, not long before, from the external, the patient conſtantly denied; 
and I was dilpos'd to give credit to him, not only by what had preceded, but 
by the ſudden ſolution of the ſymptoms, and by corroborating circum- 
ſtances beſides. It remain'd, therefore, that it proceeded from the ſtomach; 
although no uncaſineſs had diſcover'd itſelf about the region of this viſcus, 
particularly on the firſt days of the diſeaſe ; nor any nauſea, nor any propen- 
ſity to vomit, had preceded the diſcharge of that coagulum. 

And there is no doubt, but what had happen'd in the other young man 
had a reference to the ſtomach, For he being affected with a pain of the 
ſide, cough, and other marks of the pleuriſy, and complaining only of theſe, 
except that he was, nevertheleſs, attack'd, at the ſame time, with a nauſea, 
and being made worſe by ſuch remedies as are generally of advantage in 
pleuritic patients, at length, threw up, by vomiting, a round worm, toge- 
ther with blood, and was immediately freed from all thoſe ſymptoms which 
I have related. 1 74575 8 . 

Nor yet did I mention this obſervation on that day, becauſe I conſider d 
it as a very rare one: for it did not eſcape me, how many of the ſame kind 
had been publiſh'd, ſince the time that one had been propos'd by Gabucinus (h), 
which ſeem'd fo wonderful to Donatus (i); and that not only by thoſe whom 
Etmuller ſpeaks of (t), but alſo by others, who are mention'd in the Sepul- 
chretum (/). To which there are ſtill others that may be added, as you are 
not ignorant, and in particular from Harderus (m), Raygerus (v), and other 
very famous men; as eſpecially from John Baptiſt Verna (o), and Joſeph An- 
thony Pujati (p), formerly my auditor, and now my very deſerving cullegue, 
by whom alone many obſervations of this kind are, according to his cuſtum, 
learnedly and accurately propos'd. But I mention'd it for this reaſon, becauſe 
a diſcourſe was made that day, in the Academy, upon the pleuriſy, on account 
of ſome letters that were ſent to me by a late very experienc'd phyſician of 
Cremona, Ignatius Pedratti by name, in which he deſcrib'd, with great exact- 
neſs, the pleuriſies from worms, which went about in the winter of the year 
1705, at Farneſe, and in the neighbourhood, where he practis'd-phyſic-ac 
that time. Therefore, in order to ſhew, firſt, that the ſimilitude of a pleu- 


(4) Comment de Lumbric. c. 13. (=) Vid. AR, Lipſ. A. 1691. M. Jannu. in 
i) De Medic. Hiſt. Mirab. 1. 4. c. 6, fa. ad Obſ. 26. j ry 
4) Prax. |. 1. S. 18. art. g. (e) Princ, morb. acut. Pleurit. P. 3. c. It. 
(!) Schol. ad Obſ. 38. hujus Sect. n. 19. & ſeqq. 
(=) Apiar. Obſ. 95. (2) Dec. rar. Medic. Obſ. 7. 
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riſy is ſometimes brought on by worms, which would immediately vaniſh upon: 
the worms being thrown up; and, ſecondly, that the true pleuropneumony 
might ſometimes happen, if theſe creatures continu'd to irritate, and by this 
means, not I know not what vapours, but conſtant ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of 
the membrane; being communicated, which at length would detain the blood, 
eſpecially .if viſcid, in the narrow parts of the ſmaller veſſels; I thought 
proper to confirm the former by my recent obſervation, as the latter might 
a be argu'd from the recent obſervations of Pedratti. | 
| 44. But becauſe I find no diſſection in the Sepulchretum, which ſhews, 
that, in a pleuriſy from worms, the interior parts of the thorax can really be 
inflam'd, as thoſe which are produc'd from Quercetanus (4) only exhibit 
heaps of worms, that were found in the ſtomach and inteſtines; I will add 
what Pedratti then obſerv'd in the. thorax of thoſe who died of it, after 
having firſt, however, ſignified, in a ſummary manner, what ſymptoms he 
obſerv'd in the living patients, not only from that which he had then written, 
but alſo from what he added before us, as he had made many obſervations. 
after writing his epiſtle. For it is of advantage to have read and compar'd 
one with another the many conſtitutions of deceitful diſeaſes, which have been 
obſery'd at different times, and in different places. Firſt of all, there was 
a pain in the fide, that was rather obtuſe than pungent, which, beſides. that 
it ſometimes had intermiſſions, was in the beginning tolerable. But, in the 
mean while, ſymptoms appear d of worms harb'ring themſelves in the belly: 
and, indeed, ſome: of theſe. creatures were, for the moſt part, ſeen to be 
thrown-out from the mouth, or with the flools. At the ſame time there were 
white unconcocted ſpittings, not without a very violent cough; and theſe 
already tincturid with a kind of bloody filaments. The fever, which had 
begun with a ſhivering, continu'd:on, with almoſt the ſame courſe and tenor. 
The pulſe was not, as it generally is in a pleuriſy, hard or tenſe, but low, 
ſmall, and unequal. . From the beginning quite to the fifth day, or after 
that, to the ſeventh, the diſorder not only ſeem'd not to increaſe, but rather 
to decreaſe, and even to be now almoſt quite ſubdu'd, the pain and the 
cough going off, and the fever iiſelf being much diminiſh'd. But after- 
wards, all theſe ſymptoms were made ſo much more conſiderable than before, 
and fo great a difficulty of breathing, and dejection of ſpirits, were join'd to 
them, that within forty hours, the patients, being miſerably reſtleſs, inter- 
nally hot, but in the whole external part of the body extremely cold, and, 
what was a very certain ſign of death, livid like a carcaſe, died, no remedies 
being then of any effect. But in the beginning of the diſeaſe, as it was af- 
terwards obſery'd, it was of ſervice to thoſe who had a ſtrong conſtitution, 
to give ſuch things as excited vomitings, and, in particular, that which they 
call'd the aqua Rulandi; in regard to which I would have you conſider, what 
was the opinion of Quercetanus in pleuriſies of that. kind; for you have it 
in the Sepulchretum (7). But it was not of ſo much ſervice, in this diſeaſe, 
to open the belly, even by freſh-drawn oil of almonds, or ſweet mercury, 
as it is call'd, join'd with a little myrrh and corraline, in order more cer- 
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tainly to drive away the worms. For although- they were ſurpriſingly ex- 
pell'd by this medicine, yet the pain was ſoon after exacerbated by the ſtools, 
and the inflammation increas'd. And the oil, though it ſeem'd at firſt to 
render the expectoration more eaſy, yet ſoon after, as if it had relax'd the 
lungs, the difficulty of breathing being encreas'd, it accelerated death; fo 
that it was neceffary to diſuſe this remedy entire. | | 

And it was neceſſary to abſtain from blood-letring, as it lefſen'd the ſtrength; 
ſo that it was ſcarcely ever made uſe of, only when the inflammation ran high, 
and then but in ſmall quantity at a time, and cautiouſly. Whether, there- 
fore, this diſeaſe is to be ſo explain'd, as was a little while ago hinted (5), 
the explanation being confirm'd by the advantage from the aqua Rulandi 
throwing out immediately, and in the beginning of the diſeaſe, that which 
would have made the blood more viſcid ; or even whether this water being 
conſider'd to act like an antidote, as it was by Quercetanus, and others, you 
chuſe rather to ſuppoſe that the diforder had ſomething peſtiferous in it, which 
the worms rather accompanied, than brought on; for even peſtilential pleu- 
riſies are ſometimes obſerv'd, to which ſpecies thoſe that you read of in 
Ballonius (7), in the firſt annotation, are referr'd, and that are deſerib'd by 
him in the beginning of the vernal conſtitution of the year 1371, though 
but lightly taken notice of in the Sepulchretum (u); this, however, is cer- 
tain, that many bodies which had died of the diſeaſe before deſcrib'd, being 
diſſected, both at Farneſe, and in the neighb'ring villages, the viſcera of the 
belly, indeed, appear'd to be differently affected in different bodies, juſt as 
the particular conſtitution, and the diſorders proper to each, had inclin'd 
them to; that is to ſay, ſome were ſchirrhous, obſtructed, or in other ways 
diſeas'd, and that the ſtomach was very much affected above all the others, 
inflated after the manner of a tympany, and loaded with a putrid and ftrong- 
{ſmelling ſaburra of humours ; but that the principal injury in all, within the 
penetralia of the thorax, was found to be nearly the ſame with that, which, 
for this reaſon, is added below from one only, | wor 
45. The lungs of a man, who had been taken off, in a violent and ſpeedy 
manner, by the diforder juſt now mention'd, were ſwell'd to ſuch a degree, 
as to fill the whole cavity of the thorax. - And the left lobe, in which ſide 
the pain had been, ſeem'd to be quite inflam'd, and blackiſh, and was, be- 
ſides this, towards the lower part, ſtuff' d up with a white ichor, like an 
abſceſs. The pleura was every where inflam'd and livid, and diſtinguiſh'd, 
as it were, with ſome bloody points. The intercoſtal muſcles, -and-particu- 
larly the internal on the left fide, had contrated fo conſiderable an inflam- 
mation, that they appear'd to be black, like a bruiſed part. At length, in 
the ventricles of the heart, and the large veſſels of both kinds that are an- 
nex'd to it, were coagula of black blood, which were not much unlike po- 
lypous concretions. | n 

46. From theſe circumſtances which I have related, of the pleuriſy from 
worms, join'd, however, with thoſe which the authors above commended (x) 
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have written on the ſame ſubject, it will already appear very clearly to you, 
that there are no true ſigns of a pleuriſy, which have not been ſometimes 
_ alſo obſerv'd in this; and not only when it had already degenerated into a 
true pleuriſy, but even at the time when it only bore the ſimilitude of it. 
For which reaſon, phyſicians ought to take care, eſpecially in children, and 
in like manner in others, who are wont to be ſubje& to worms, and in thoſe 
conſtitutions alſo that are — of them, leſt they take any diſorder for 
a true pleuriſy, in which is nothing but this ſimilitude of it, and which 
will yield only to anthelmintics. WIE 
But in regard to-the inflammation of the diaphragm, mediaſtinum, and 
pericardium, as whatever of this kind I have ſeen: has been flight, and join'd 
with the inflammation of the lungs, it is hinted at in conjunction therewith, 
a'ready, in this letter (y), and even in another (z). You may therefore ſee, 
who have not only met with particular inflammations of theſe membranes, but 
have alſo remark d their ſigns: for neither is ſufficient alone. Thus, for- 
merly, Avenzoar (from whom a pretty long paſſage is produc'd by Zacutus (a), 
and conſider d much at large before Freind (4)) had propos'd ſigns of the 
inflammation of the mediaſtinum, which he made no ſcruple to believe he 
himſelf had ſuffer d. So likewiſe Jacotius (c) related the marks which he be- 
liev'd to agree with the fame diſorder, alſo, from the opinion of Avicenna. 
So, finally, you will read, by what ſymptoms: Heurnius the elder (d) con- 
jectur d, that a certain young man had died from this cauſe. On the other 
| hand, Nicolaus Maſſa (e), who ſays that he has even ſeen apoſtems in the 
mediaſtinum, added nothing in regard to their ſigns, notwithſtanding he had 
_ diligently related thoſe which had accompanied a pleuritic apoſtem, in a 
noble Florentine; which diſeaſe, and diſſection, I do not fee any men- 
tion is made of in the Sepulchretum. And although he ſays, that he had 
« ſeen many who died from a pleuritic apoſtem, in whom the abſceſſes were 
« large;” yet I have not taken notice of theſe above, as I was uncertain 
whether large apoſtems of that kind related to thoſe I was then treating of, 
or rather, as in that Florentine, of whom he ſpoke, to ſuch cold humours 
as occupied even the neighb'ring muſcles, had been of long ſtanding, and 
very troubleſome, by creating a heavy pain, and a conſtant little cough, for 
many years. | | 
T There is a neceſſity, therefore, of having marks confirm'd by diſſections, 
in order to make a proper diagnoſis of the diſeaſe, and cure it by a proper 
and ſpeedy adminiſtration of remedies ;. or if this be not in our . to 
perform, at leaſt, that we may be able to admoniſh the friends of the pa- 
tient of the great danger of the diſeaſe, and, that we may not ſeem to be 
deceiv'd, foretel what appearances will be found in the body, after death. 
And both of theſe things, which I ſay are equally requir'd, that very ex- 
cellent phyſician my neighbour Salius, will ſnew (F). For he, when he 
was a very young man, having ſeen, for the firſt time, an i 


(5) N. 35, 36. (e) Comment in Coac. SeR. 2. 1. 5. aph. 65. 
(z) Epiſt. 7. n. 11. (4) Enarrat. Hippocr. I. 5. aphor. 24. 
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tumour in the mediaſtinum, of a conſiderable ſize, and having accurately. 
obſerv'd- what ſymptoms had exiſted in the patient; never ceas'd afterwards 
diligently, to compare them with thoſe of a ſimilar kind, which occurr'd in 
ather patients; for which reaſon, he not only determin'd what were the 
ſymptoms; of- the-diſeaſe, but alſo publiſh'd an entire treatiſe, written learn- 
edly,;. and. ſkilfully, on that head, which is the firſt that phyſicians ever have 
had. The obſervation which gave riſe to thas treatiſe, you have in this 
fourth ſection of the Sepulchretum (g): and in the firſt: ſection of this ſe» 
cond book, you will read another (50, which was publiſh'd, in the age fol- 
lowing, by Panarolus, which is taken no notice of by thoſe whoſe writings 
1 have ſeen. upon this diſorder: in regard to which, I heartily wiſh the other 
ſymptoms, that I ſuppoſe were not wanting; had been alſo ſpecified; and 
that the feat of the inflammation; which perhaps touch'd, in ſome meaſure, 
upon the pericardium, had been. clearly pointed out. The ſecond of theſe 
circumſtances you will find is. not wanting; in the obſervation of Heurnius 
the younger, which is, in like manner, transferr'd. into the Sepulchretum (i); 
but you will find no remark made what ſymptoms were peculiar to this in- 
— — before it paſs'd: into vomicæ, or even after it had undergone 

C 

So that 1 ſhall int out to you all the examples of inflammation and 
abſceſs of the mediaſtinum, in the Sepulchretum, and in like manner, of 
the pericardium, that you may be able to read them over the ſooner. Firſt 
then, you will ſee the ſame obſervation, which I ſaid was that of Salius, as 
it deſcribes an inflammatory tumour, belonging in ee to the pericar- 
dium; for which reaſon Salius has treated of the i ation of both theſe 
membranes, at leaſt before he could have ſeen the obſervation of Rondele- 
tius (t), as it was publiſh'd at Lions, in the year 1584, being the ſame 
year in which Salius, on the 15th of March, wrote his preface at Faenza, 
to be prefix d to his work. And as to the hiſtories that were written in the 
next age, which you will ſee quoted from Hildanus, and in like manner 
from Zacutus, know that two are quoted from each of them, in order to 
prevent your being deceiv'd. For you will find the firſt of Hildanus in the 
Sepulchretum (0), not far from that of Rondeletius, which was juſt now 
mention'd, and the other in this fourth ſection (m). And there that which 
is proper to Zacutus (=), is alſo. to be found, but muſt not be look d for in 
the ſecond book of his work, which you will ſee there referr d to by the 
printer; but if you ſhould wiſh to compare them together, and indeed it is 
not related exactly in the ſame manner by the author, you muſt turn to his 
firſt book. But the ſecond of Zacutus, certainly, has no relation to the pe- 
ricardium, and is even Avenzoar's deſcription of his own diſeaſe. And as, 
according to Freind's admonition (o), inflammation and abſceſs of the peri- 
cardium alſo, as well as of the mediaſtinum, are taken notice of by him, 
how ſhall we excuſe Salius and Rondeletius, for making no mention of it? 
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eſpecially as the latter has written, * that this diſorder had, as fat” as- he 
< knew, been obſerv'd by nobody; and Salius, * that it is ſurprizing, by 
what means thoſe who teach the practice of phyſic, have ſo far neglected 
both the diſorders, as not to mention the leaſt word of them:“ although 
he bas here ſufficiently declar'd in his preface, whom he meant, that is, 
the moſt modern phyſicians,” and has ſhown alſo, in his preface, why, as 
Jacotius has judg'd; not while he was teaching the method of cure in all 
diſeaſes, as practical profeſſor in ordinary, but while he was interpreting the 
Coacæ Prænotiones, he himſelf could not attribute the knowledge of the in- 
flammation of the mediaſtinum to Avicenna, though he would have ſo nuch 
the more readily aſcrib'd it to Avenzoar, becauſe, by this means,” he would 
have confirm'd the greater part of his ſigns, by the authority of an ancient 
phyſician, as the cuitom then was. And as to what I would have faid for 
Rondeletius alſo, ſo great was the fame of Avicenna, before the other phy- 
ficians of the Arabian ſchool, that what was not extant in his large work, 
it feem'd to be in vain to look for in any other of his writings. But it is 
far from being ſo eaſy to excuſe Ludovicus Mercatus, whoſe writings upon 
theſe diſorders (p), if you compare them with the treatiſe of Salius, whom 
he does not ſo much as mention by name, you will immediately perceive, 
were all taken from Salius. But in proportion as ſome who liv'd in the ſame 
age, were leſs grateful to Salius, as frequently happens, ſo much the more 
grateful, and more juſt, has been an eminent writer in this our age, Freind (); 
and in like manner the two very eminent Archiaters, whom I very lately 
read, in that part where they treated of theſe diſorders, at the time I was 
reviſing this letter: one of them has even expreſsly confirm'd the obſervation 
of Salius, by his oon; and the other has ſhown how, and when, by the in- 
ſpiration of very cold air, or by drinking of very cold water, the mediaſti- 
num, inaſmuch as it is intercepted by the lungs, and intercepts the ceſopha- 
ous, may be, without great difficulty, inflam'd, Yet I ſhould not believe 
that he, in other reſpects a learned man, was ungrateful to Salius, who, al- 
though he publiſh'd his work in the tenth year after the Hiſtory of Phyſic, 
by Freind, had come out, yet complain'd, that the inflammation of the me- 
diaſtinum had been paſs'd over by all, unto that time, ſome ſigns of which 
he produc'd in the mean while, that are to be met with among thoſe before 
propos'd by Salius: for he has not fo much as omitted the fyncope, where 
the inflammation touch'd upon the pericardium. That complaint, therefore, 
I ſhould rather think aroſe from this cauſe, that all of us can neither read 
all things, nor yet remember all that we do read. 
However, in reading over again the ſigns obſerv'd by Salius, you will 
haps wonder at this, that, as he remark'd the uneaſineſs at the ſternum, 
e did not alſo remark that uneaſineſs at the vertebræ of the back; or when 
he gave as a reaſon for the former, the circumſtance of the mediaſtinum 
being tied to the ſternum,” that he did not attend to the circumſtance of its 
being tied to the vertebræ alſo: or at leaſt, that he did not admoniſh (which 
was perhaps the caſe)- that thoſe inflammations had been ſeated nearer to the 
Kernum than to the vertebrz; which diſtinction, in ſome paſſages of Hip- 
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crates, of the pleutiſy at the back,” that are differently explain'd in the 
pulchretum (7), is touch'd upon by the celebrated Verna (5): although, in 
the preceding letter (7), another reaſon is alſo pointed out by me, why, when 
the mediaſtinum is affected, it may, ſometimes happen, that the ſternum, 
rather than the vertebræ, ſhall ſympathize with it. | 
But now mention is made of the vertebrz, I cannot help wond'ring, that 
ſince the pains of the head are ſo often accounted for from the impetus, or 
delay, of the blood in the meninges of the brain, or from. ſome other in- 
Jury, or irritation, of theſe. membranes, why, in order to explain pains of 
the back, of which this ſe&ion of the Sepulchretum exprelsly treats, the 
meninges that inveſt the ſpinal marrow, are ſo very ſeldom taken notice of, 
as they are, in effect, nothing more than thoſe ſuperior meninges produc'd 
into the cavity of the vertebræ. | | 
In this very ſection, examples are alſo produc'd of pains in the thorax 
proceeding from an aneuriſm. Of which, notwithſtanding I have written 
many things upon aneuriſms, in a preceding letter, and am to write more 
hereafter in another, I will here produce two examples; the firſt for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe I could ſcarcely find out any. other mark of an aneuriſm, be- 
ſides the pain within the thorax; and the ſecond, becauſe in that the pain 
of the thorax ſeems to be accountable for, not only from the aneuriſm, but 
alſo from the weight of the liver. * 5 
47. A woman, of a middle age, who had been in the hoſpital at Padua 
before, on account of a pain in the internal part of the thorax, on the left 
ſide, return'd into the ſame, hoſpital, before the middle of January, in the 
year 1717, complaining of the ſame pain, which was now. join'd with a vio- 
lent fever. Her pulſe was very tenſe, and chord-like : and the diſorder 
ſeem'd to be extremely violent, but not ſo as to make us ſuppoſe death to be 
near at hand. Nevertheleſs it was; for the woman died ſuddenly, on the- 
very day after ſhe came into the hoſpital. | ' of 
The thorax being open'd, there appear'd, at firſt ſight, to be a kind of 
dropſy in this cavity. But as a great quantity of coagulated blood was found 
below the water, it was clearly underſtood, that the ſerum of this blood had 
reſembl'd a ſpecies of dropſy. As we enquir'd whence this blood had pro- 
ceeded, a great aneuriſm of the aorta diſcover'd itſelf, which was already 
ruptur'd. And examining this artery with ſome accuracy, I made the Fel- 
lowing obſervations. From the very beginning it was wider than is natural, 
and internally unequal. Nor had it dilated itſelf into an aneuriſm ſo very ma- 
nifeſtly, before it had ſent off the ſubclavian. artery, From thence, not a 
lateral ſac was form'd, but the trunk expanded itſelf, equally, on all ſides, 
ſo as to form a large cavity, approaching in its figure to a ſpheroid : at the 
lower part of which, it again contracted itſelf into the bounds of an artery, 
and deſcended according to cuſtom, upon the lower vertebræ of the thorax, 
But above, where 1 ſaid it was dilated, I found that it preſs'd upon the 
higher part of the left. lobe of the lungs, on one ſide; and that, on the other 
ſide, it urg'd ſome of the bodies of the vertebræ, and the lateral proceſſes, 
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and the neareſt part of the ribs on the left fide, -in like manner. And alt 
theſe bones were, in thoſe places, extremely hollow'd out.; and that part of 
the lungs was black, and ſo hard and compact, as to perform that wonderful 
office, which I juſt mention'd in the ſecond 6f the- Adverſaria (u). For the 
internal ſurface of the aneuriſm not being cover'd over in this woman with 
any polypous coneretions, ſhew'd the internal ſurface of the artery, in ſome 
parts of it, though very rare, and narrow, to be ſo lax, that ſcales, as it 
were, might be eaſily pul'd-away from it; ſo alſo che internal and external 
ſubſtance, where the aneuriſm was cloſely conglutinated with the jungs, ap- 
pear'd to be corroded, and quite deſtroy'd, for the ſpace of two inches. 
This deficiency, however, of the arterial coat was wonderfully, but evidently, 
ſupplied by the lungs; ſo that no blood could paſs out, either at the borders 
of that ſpace, by reaſon of the very conſiderable, and very firm congluti- 
nation; or through the ſubſtance of the lungs, inaſmuch as this viſcus was 
very compact in that ſpot, and in the neighb'ring parts about: for which 
reaſons, the woman had no bloody ſpittings; and 1 found the internal ſurface 
of the aſpera arteria, and of the bronchia, to be entirely without any extra- 
vaſations of blood. But there was no diſorder in the heart, and no poly- 
pous concretion, except one, ſomewhat long and ſlender, which went, from 
the left ventricle, through the aorta, quite to its curvature: and, indeed, 
8 822 the heart, and in other parts, was found to be no leſs fluid 
The abdomen, which was not without rugæ, being open'd, beſides that 
er flexure, and fituation of the large inteſtines, ain ſufficiently 
deſcrib'd in the third of the Adverſaria (#), and the diſcolour' d liver, the 
arts deſtinꝰd for generation exhibited ſome things worthy of notice. For 
th of the teſtes were black, the left being alſo hard, and in part full of 
half-concreted blood, Both of them were ſo connected to the tubes, and the 
neighb' ring parts, that you could not know for certain, to which, in parti- 
cular, the hydatids chat lay about them belong d, which on the right ſide 
were ſmall in their ſize; but on the left, was one very large hydatid, and 
others, adhering to the parietes of this tube, to ſo great a number, and of 
ſuch a magnitude, that all of them together were ſuppos d to contain water 
to the quantity of four ounces. This water was yellowiſh; and the coat of 
each hydatid was double, the internal of which being che thinner, was fur- 
niſh'd with ſmall veſſels of a whitiſh colour, as they then appear'd. 

Each of the tubes, theſe hydatids, and from thence to their ter- 
mination, was impervious; but near the uterus was become thicker, and not 
only pervious, but dilated: and in this part, the left tube was full of an 
al limpid mucus. But in the internal part of the cervix uteri, which 
was here very long, was a very tenacious mucus of a yellow colour, dege- 
nerating into black. But the corona, or circle of the os uteri, which hangs out 
into the vagina, and the vagina itſelt, were ſmear'd over univerſally with a 
Ekind of hitiſn matter, as if the woman, which could not be certainly known, 
nad labour d under ſome kind of fluor, which had its origin no higher chan 
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from this part, as is indicated by the mucus I have deſcrib'd in the cervix, 
and in the tube, being ſo different in its colour from this. 

I alſo wiſh'd to know, whether the woman had complain'd of her breaſts, 
but in vain : for examining theſe internally and externally, and obſerving that 
they were here and there harder than they ought naturally to be, eſpecially 
in thoſe that are rugous and flabby, I preſs'd out a ſerum by ſqueezing them, 
which proceeded from little foramina of the nipples, in a turbid ſtate, and 
of a dilute colour, but nearly approaching to that which I ſaid was like to- 
bacco; and from other foramina a ſerum ifſu'd, quite of a greeniſh colour, 
degenerating into black. And, indeed, from the glandular ſubſtance of the 
breaſt, when cut into, a green ſerum, in ſome places, burſt forth, and in 
other places a black : yer, when this ſerum was wip'd away, the ſubſtance 
itſelf appear'd white, and ſufficiently ſound. 

Laſt of all, -as I had perceiv'd that there was water in the ſpine of the 
tube, by examining carefully, both internally and externally, thoſe vertebræ 
of the thorax, which I have ſaid were hollow'd out by the aneuriſm, it was 
very evident, that the injury of theſe vertebrz had not reach'd through to 
the cavity of the tube. | 0 | : 

48. Of that green and black ſerum of the breaſts, I ſhall ſay ſomething 
on another occaſion (), not to digreſs from my preſent deſign. But if you 
ſhould here be ſurpriz'd, that the aneuriſm, whoſe force had hollow'd out 
thoſe bones, could not, in like manner, deſtroy the ſo much ſofter ſubſtance 
of the lungs, or, at leaſt, tear aſunder that conglutination which was about 
the borders of the opening, I would adviſe you to read the obſervation of 
the celebrated Maloet (z), in which, though an aneuriſm adher'd to the trunk 
of the aſpera arteria, and the cartilages of this tube made up a part of the 
parietes of the aneuriſmy as the lungs did in ours, yet that impetus of the 
blood which had worn away thoſe cartilages, and in part eroded them, had 
neither diſſolv'd that coheſion which was round about, nor yet had corroded, 
or perforated, the other ſo much ſofter, and more lender parietes of the 
aneuriſm. For, without doubt, thoſe parts which yield to the ſtroke are 
leſs injur'd, but thoſe which moſt ſtrongly refiſt receive the greateſt detriment. 
So alſo, to uſe a more recent example among many, you will learn from the 
obſervation. of Schreiberus (a), that, although a large aneuriſm of the aorta, 
under the muſcles pectoralis major and minor, was ruptur'd in ſuch a manner, 
that the foramen might admit a fiſt, and had conſum'd three ribs in that 
part, it had, neverthelefs, neither xr the lungs, which it had preſs'd 
back, nor the diaphragm, with which it had grown into one ſubſtance, nor 
in any way hurt the pectoral muſcles, with which it was ſhut up externally. 
But now let us come to the laſt obſervation. 1 

49. A young man, who was much giv'n to the cuſtom of drinking great 
quantities of wine, and the more ſo, becauſe his trade, which was that of 
a cook, excited his thirſt, after great fatigues in this buſineſs, began, a 
month before he came into the hoſpital, to be very bad in his cheſt and ſto- 
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mach, and to breathe with difficulty: ſoon after, alſo, a kind of hardneſs 
came on about the navel. All theſe ſymptoms were without a fever. Havin 
loſt blood from his arm twice, but in moderate quantity, and taken ſuch 
things as tend to ſoften and promote expectoration, he was ſo far better, 
that he ſeem'd to himſelf to be quite well But eight days after, having 
acted imprudently, according to his own confeſſion, in this one circumſtance 
only, that he had walk'd too much, his legs being-even then weak, all theſe 
ſymproms return'd in a much more violent degree. I, at length, ſaw him, 
when he was brought into the hoſpital of St. Mary de Vita, at Bologna, on 
the laſt day of April, in the year 1703, either on the eighth or ninth day 
after the relapſe. His face was whitiſh, and ſomewhat ſwell'd ; his feet cold, 
and for three days paſt had become tumid, in the ſame manner as his legs. 
He made but little water, and had a very great thirſt. He lay down with 
equal difficulty in every poſture z but if he attempted to lift up his head, a 
ſweat broke forth on his forehead. He complain'd of theſe things, and of 
thoſe which I ſpoke of above; but moſt of a tightneſs of the cheſt, and 
eſpecially of a very great weight, juſt as if, according to his on mode of 
expreſſion, a loaf of bread lay upon his breaſt. Attempting to feel his 
pulſe, I touch'd both his wriſts to no purpoſe; for no pulſe could be per- 
ceiv'd in either, notwithſtanding the man, in regard to his head, was ex- 
tremely well, and, as far as the difficulty of reſpiration ſuffer'd him, related 
all the circumſtances that I have related with ſufficient readineſs; and added 
this, moreover, that he was now ſeia d every night with a fever, from which 
his body was hot, but only from the middle upwards. I was very deſirous 
to know, whether the ' pulſe, which lay latent in the day - time, might not 
diſcover itſelf at that time, at leaſt; yet all the ſymptoms growing fo much 
worfe, that he died on the next day, it was not in my power to enquire into 
that, or any circumſtance, otherwiſe than by the diſſection of the body; 
out of the mouth of which a large quantity of blood had iflu'd. | 
In the thorax and belly was ſome water, yet not in a very conſiderable 
quantity. But in the thorax was a heart, which was one of the largeſt 
1 had ever ſeen; and that, as alſo the right auricle, which was very 
much dilated, and the coronary veſſels, which were very large, were. full of 
black blood, almoſt fluid, and without any polypous concretion. And the 
fibres of this heart were very lax, ſo that even thoſe columnæ, which are 
prominent in the ventricles, eaſily follow'd the fingers of the perſon who 
pull'd them. 22 
In the belly, that part of the ſmall inteſtines which correſponded with the 
navel, ſeem'd to be inflam'd, as it were, to the extent of a hand's breadth. 
But the ſpleen, being cloſely annex'd to the diaphragm, was of a colour 
really preternatural. And the liver, in like manner. Theſe two viſcera were 
alſo hard; but the liver the moſt fo, and for that reaſon very heavy: ſo that 
1 did not doubt, but the weight of this viſcus, being added to that of the 
heart, when enlarg'd, and fill'd with blood, had caus'd the diaphragm to be 
more oppreſs'd, and driv'n downwards; and that by the ſame diaphragm, 
the liver, and the other neighb'ring viſcera, were urg'd downwards. But 
from whence, or by what means, the blood came into the mouth of the car- 
caſe, was not found out, as there was not time diligently to enquire. | 2 
| 50. But 
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50. But from the other appearances, which I have ſaid were found in the 
dead body, it is eaſy to explain thoſe ſymptoms that had troubl'd him when 
living. I will not, however, do this, leſt, if 1 add any thing more, I ſhould 
ſeem to have intended to ſend you a volume, rather than a letter. If you 
compare this obſervation with the others that I have written to you before (4), 
upon the prolapſus and aneuriſm of the heart, and the foregoing with thoſe 
that I have written upon the aneuriſms of the great artery (c), you will do 
what is very much to the preſent purpoſe, and will find join'd to each of 
them moſt of thoſe explications which are purpoſely omitted here. Farewel. 
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LETTER the TWENTY-SE COND 


Treats of the Hemoptoe, of purulent and ill-condition'd Ex- 
pectorations, the Empyema, and Conſumption. 


1. FT is but juſt, at length, to make amends for the prolixity of one letter 
by the brevity of another. For which reaſon, this will not be long, 
notwithſtanding it will comprehend the diſeaſes upon which there are three 
ſections in the Sepulchretum, and one of them very long. But leſt you 
ſhould ſuppoſe this to happen from a kind of careleſsneſs, or too great haſte, 
— will give you the reaſons for the prolixity of others, and my own 
evity. | 
2. It is true, you will find a great number of articles, and many of them 
very uſeful and curious, in thoſe three ſections of the Sepulchretum, that 
is the fifth, fixth, and ſeventh, whether you read the obſervations or the 
ſcholia, But, at the ſame time, you will find many things that you would 
be very willing to do without. And for inſtances of what I aſſert, take the 
following, in the fifth ſection (a) : * the ſubſtance of the heart thrown up 
« by ſpitting; (5) an hæmoptoe from the rupture of a veſſel in the right 
“ (ide of the ſuſpenſorium of the liver; (c) the vena cava ruptur'd in the 
% lungs ;” and, in the ſeventh ſection (d), 4 a conſumption ariling from the 
« kidnies, and eſpecially the right, being grown, as it were, to the liver, 
e by peculiar ' membranes, with which they were inveſted.” Some of the 
obſervations alſo are repeated, and among theſe the very firſt in one of theſe 
ſections (e), as the ſcholia are alſo (7). But, to keep to one ſection only, 
pray compare the ſixty- ninth obſervation with article the ſecond, under obſer- 
vation the twenty - fourth; and article the firſt, under the hundred and thirty- 
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firſt obſervation, with article the ſecond ; and finally, the hundred and forty. 
fourth obſervation, with the hundred and fifty-fourth z and you will fee that 
thoſe things are produc'd ſix times over, which it would have been ſufficient 
to have produc'd three times: and that they are repeated ſo as to confound 
the readers, who will ſuppoſe; that two books of Thomas Bartholin are 
quoted in the third oblervation, whereas one and the ſame is referr'd to; 
and in the ſecond, the readers will be in doubt, whether it happen'd at 
Frankfort ad Viadrum,, or rather at Frankfort ad Oderam, or on the Oder, 
Where the obſervation was really made; and finally, in the firſt obſervation, 
when the readers ſhall obſerve, that in the diſſection of the body of Chriſto- 
phorus Richterus, the © uterus? is ſpoken of, by I know not what ſtrange 
accident, how mult they be aſtoniſh'd ? I ſay nothing of the obſervation (g), 
«*« of a conſumption from a gland growing to the pylorus,” which is by no 
means an obſervation, but a conjecture, and that not a very well-founded 
one neither, if we attend to the ſimilar appearances which I have ſeen in the 
ſame place, without any conſumption attending them. 1 | 
Nor do I ſay any thing of the ſcholium ſubjoin'd to the thirty-ſeventh 
obſervation, to which it can by no means belong, as there is nothing ſaid 
about a matron,” or about the cerebrum,” in the obſervation (which 
miſtake has alſo crept in elſewhere :) (H) nor is what Diemerbroeck formerly 
took notice of in regard to the action of the liver, ſpleen, and pancreas, of 
ſo much importance as to take up, with juſtice, a great number of pages 
in the ſcholium added to obſervation the hundred and fifty - fifth. But what 
ſhall we ſay of the additamenta to this ſame ſeventh ſection? I paſs by 
many pages that are taken up with conſultations (i). I paſs by the obſerva- 
tions, in which there is not fo much as the name of the diſorder that is the 
ſubje& in queſtion ; I mean the conſumption, as in the ninth. But certainly, 
the third obſervation, with a part of its ſcholium, had already been pro- 
_ duc'd before, in this very ſection, and ſomewhat more at large, under obſer- 
vation the ſixty- ſecond, as obſervation the ninety- eighth and fifty-firſt, which 
are already given, are the ſame with obſervation the tenth and twenty-firſt, 
in the additamenta, if you except a few words that are added in the firſt of 
them, and many in the ſecond ; which Blancardus, according to his cuſtom, 
has either omitted, or chang'd, as if it had not been the obſervation of Tho- 
mas Bartholin, but his own, of which circumſtance Bonetus was more cau- 
tious, though not ſo much as might be wiſh'd, even in this very ſection. 

If to all theſe things, and others of the like nature, which you yourſelf 
will probably obſerve, by enquiring more diligently, that great number of ob- 
ſervations be added, which Bonetus, although he confeſſes they belong to 
other titles, dors not, however, entirely pals by in this place, and other 
obſervations alſo, of which he does not confeſs the fame thing, notwithſtand- 
ing they equally belong to other places; and finally, that great number of 
thoſe which, whatever was the cauſe of the waſting, we ſee thrown together 
into the ſeventh ſection, wherein, as the title of this ſecond book, De Aﬀec- 
tibus Pettoris, indicated, no other conſumption ought to have had a place, 
but ſuch as had its cauſe ſcated within the thorax; for we are not to judge 
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the ſame of a conſumption, as of the injuries of reſpiration, which is always 
an evident affection of the thorax, wherever the cauſe of it may be ſeated: 
if, therefore, you attend to all theſe things which I have ſaid, you will 
eaſily find from what cauſe it happen'd, that thoſe” obſervations, which are 
produc'd on account of the diſorders propos'd in the Sepulchretum, have 
taken up ſo great a number of pages. | 

3. I, however, on the other hand, am ſo far from intending to relate any 
oblervations twice over to you, in this letter, or to throw together diſſections 
which do not particularly refer to the thorax, that I ſhall not ſo much as 
mentiop a word of any, which, although they do relate to the preſent ſub- 
ject, I have had occaſion of mentioning before, or ſhall have occaſion of 
mentioning hereafter. And, indeed, there were ſome, perhaps, that re- 
lated rather to conſumption, than to peripneumony, which I choſe to refer 
to the latter, in the two laſt letters, when I treated of that ſubject. For al- 
though ſometimes there were expectorations, and a fever, of ſuch a kind, 
that agreed better with a phthiſis than a peripneumony, or the diſeas'd ap- 
pearance found in the lungs did not ſeem to be very recent; yet when Val- 
ſalva, who had inſpected the patients, and the bodies after death, has ex- 
prelsly ſaid, that they had died of a peripneumony ; or when I was entirely 
ignorant of the inconveniences of the thorax, that had preceded, but knew 
what had happen'd lateſt of all ; I rather referr'd theſe, in purſuance of his 
opinion, to the place where, without doubt, they belong'd in part, and 
whence you may, if you chooſe it, eaſily recal them. Bur beſides theſe, 
I will give you another principal reaſon for my brevity at preſent. Valſalva, 
after having been in danger of a confumption, when a young man, as is 
written in his life, was rather cautious, I believe, of diſſecting bodies that 
had been waſted away by diſorders of that kind. And I, to open myſelf 
freely to you, confeſs, that when I was a young man I purpoſely avoided 
them, and do at preſent avoid them, though I am now an old man, not only 
for the ſake of myſelf, but of the ſtudents who generally are about me; 
more cautious, perhaps, than you will think neceſſary for me to be, though 
you cannot deny but it is the ſafeſt method (kx). For which reaſons he did 
not diſſect many, and I but one. The hiſtories of theſe I will now recite 
in order; and firſt the hiſtories of thoſe which Valſalva diſſected. 
4. A man of fifty years of age, having ſuffer'd great fatigues in journey- 
ing, and at length returning home, complain'd very much of a pain in his 
cheſt, and a cough, by means of which he ſpat up a very little quantity of 
matter: he lay down moſt commodiouſly with his head bent forwards ; his 
belly and feet were tumid : he thirited much: he breath'd with a kind of 
panting motion: and was extremely oppreſs'd after food, To theſe ſymp- 
toms a ſpitting of blood was added. But this was appeas'd; the others, 
however, continu'd, except that for almoſt a whole month before his death, 
he was quite free from a pain of the breaſt, Yet, on the three or four laſt 
days, he was not able to lie down on the right ſide. At length, a great 
quantity of blood burſting forth from the lungs, he was ſuffocated. 
The belly was univerſally fill'd with a yellowiſh water, not unlike the ſe- 
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rum which we ſee ſwimming round the blood, after it has been taken away 
from a vein, and coagulated. No lymphæducts were ſeen in any part. The 
ſpleen was equal in its bulk to the natural bulk of the liver, and was fo 
cloſely connected with the neighb'ring parts, that it could not be ſeparated, 
but with difficulty. The liver ſeem'd to be in ſome meaſure contracted, 
and was pale both internally and externally; the coats of the gallbladder 
being very conſiderably thicken'd. But to the coats of the urinary bladder, 
cartilaginous concretions adher'd, here and there, 

In the right cavity of the thorax the lungs were ſound, except that t 
were very red in the inferior part. But in the left cavity the whole lobe 
was pallid, contracted, and hard, and contain'd a ſanious matter: beſides, 
it was fo connected with the ſurrounding parts, that it ſeem'd to form one 
body, as it were, with them, nor could it be ſeparated without applying vio- 
lence. The pericardium allo was every where connected with the heart. 
And the ventricles of the heart were quite empty. 

g. You will aſk, perhaps, how the left lobe of the lungs can be ſaid to 
be contracted. and, at the ſame time, connected in fo remarkable a manner 
with the ſurrounding parts? Without doubt, it was either not connected 
to all the parts about it, but only to ſome of them; or, if it was connected 
to all, it was not contracted in its circumference, but in its internal ſubſtance; 
for which reaſon it is ſaid to be contracted, and hard, the ſanious matter 
filling up the ſpace, whatever was left within the contracted ſubſtance, the 
more eaſily, becauſe the cough was but little able to diſcharge it from the 
lungs, that were thus contracted, and connected all round. And as the pain 
of the breaſt, and cough, indicate that theſe diſorders of the lungs had not 
begun after the firſt ſpitting of blood; and as the abſence of the ſame pain, 
for a month before death, indicates that the hardneſs of the lungs was greatly 
encreas'd before the ſecond and more plentiful ſpitting of blood happen'd ; 
it is probable, that this hardneſs much contributed to both of thoſe bloody 
eruptions, which by ſtreightning and compreſſing a part of the veſſels, and, 
| ſoon after that, by A all, compelF'd the blood, firſt, to break 
throveh ſome veſſel in the e left lobe, and, laſt of all, to do the like 
in the right lobe. For that the blood, which was almoſt excluded from the 
left lobe, that was now univerſally hard and contracted, and for that reaſon 
pale, had made its impetus on this, not only the patient's incapacity of lying 
down on the right fide, in thoſe laſt days, but alſo the great redneſs of the 
right lobe of the lungs, towards the lower part, though in other reſpects 
ſound, ſeem jointly to demonſtrate. And certainly, not only in conſumprive 
perſons, ſuch as this man was, who had thrown out blood from the mouth, 
a hardneſs of the lungs was found, both by Wirſungus (/) and Ingraſſia (7), 
but alſo by others, in whom there had never been purulent, but always 
bloody, ſpittings, as by Willis (), whole explication 1 have in general fol- 
- low'd here; yet ſhall be ready to follow any other at another time, if it 
ſhould appear to me to be more proper. 
But whichſoever you chuſe to follow, in that ſpitting of blood, for which 
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a young prieſt of the order of St. Dominic conſulted me, it will not be eaſy 
to give a reaſon, why it ſhould happen to thoſe perſons of whom he related 
the hiſtory. For when | afk'd him, whether his father, or mother, or the 
relations or anceſtors of either, had labour'd under a ſpitting of this kind, 
he expreſsly denied it; but immediately added this, that his father was an 
Armenian, and his mother an Italian; and that it had been obſerv'd at Ve- 
nice, in three other families, that the children whom an Italian mother had 
brought forth by an Armenian father, were liable to a diſorder of this kind, 
to which their parents and anceſtors had not been liable; and that three or 
tour of his brathers had died of this diforder already. And this ſpitting of 
blood ſeem'd to him, and to me, to be ſcorbutic. But let us go on to the 
obſervations of perions labouring under an empyema. 

6. A young man, of about eighteen years of age, ſeeming to have got rid 
of an inflammation of the right lobe of the lungs, by a proper application. 
of remedies, was again fciz'd with a freſh fever, together with a cough, a 
purulent ſpitting, and thirſt. In the mean while, his face fwelPd.. He lay 
continually on his right fide, nor could he bear to he in any other poſture, 
even for a very ſhort time. His belly became tumid. Ar length, after he 
had been troubPd two. months, and longer, with theſe ſymptoms, he died. 

The abdomen, which in the dead body ſeem'd to have loſt its fwelling, 
being open'd, a large quantity of limpid ſerum came forth : yet no mark of 
injury appear'd in the viſcera of that cavity. When the thorax was open'd, 
the right cavity thereof was found to be entirely full of pus, and the lobe of 
the lungs on that fide ſo contracted, that it ſeem'd as if it had been originally 
deficient, And becauſe, while the carcaſe was previouſly mov'd, pus had 
burſt forth through the aſpera arteria, enquiry was made whether it might 
not, poſſibly, have come from the cavity of the thorax, through the pores of 
the coat of the lungs, or by means of an ulcer, with which this coat was 
eroded, into the bronchia. But no ulcer could be perceiv'd in this membrane, 
or, at leaſt, as far as it was in our power, by reaſon of the intolerable ſtench, 
to enquire. Nor was any large ulcer perceiv'd, when the contracted ſubſtance 
of the lungs was cut into, but only, in ſome places, very ſmall tubercles, 
which diſcharg'd a little quantity of pus. The pleura, however, was ſound : 
but the pericardium full of water. | 

7. It were much to be wifh'd, that the conſtitution of the membrane of 
the lungs could be ſearch'd into by a longer and more accurate examination, 
that we might be at liberty to determine ſomething in regard to the paſſage 
of pus, not ſo much from the cavity of the thorax into the lungs, as from 
the lungs into the cavity of the thorax. For as the pleura was found, it re- 
main'd, that this quantity of pus had fall'n into that cavity from the lungs. 
In which, although no large ulcer was found, but only ſmall tubercles, from 
whence we may ſuppoſe that the pus, which had flow'd out of the mouth of 
the carcaſe, had proceeded, and been collected, by degrees, in the bronchia; 
yet the contracted ſubſtance of the lungs might not only greatly diminiſh the 
cavity of the abſceſs, which had been in it before, but even entirely conceal 
it. Nor yet was the ſubſtance of the lungs, in this young man. alſo, con- 
tracted in ſuch a manner as it was in the man of whom we ſpoke juſt now (o); 
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J mean, ſo that the circumference was not at all diminiſh'd ; but had been 
ſo far waſted in this caſe, that, at firſt, the lungs ſeem'd to be deficient. 
And the cauſe of this very great waſting might be double; in the firſt place, 
the great conſumption of the internal ſubſtance of the lungs by ſuppuration ; 
and, ſecondly, the compreſſion upon the ſurface of the lungs, from the great 
quantity of pus which was effus'd into the thorax, ſo as to fill the cavity of 
it entirely. And how great is the force of either of thoſe cauſes, may be 
conceiv'd from theſe very ſections of the Sepulchretum. For you will read 
in them many different obſervations of different perſons (p), from which it 
appears, that not only a great part of one lobe of the lungs, but the whole 
ſubſtance of it, was entirely conſum'd by ſuppuration. And other obſerva- 
tions are not wanting to add to them. For the illuſtrious Senac () has ſome: 
times ſeen a whole lobe of the lungs entirely conſum'd, and reduc'd into 
pus; and Laubius (r) the lungs on bh right ſide more than half conſum'd, 
and ſurrounded with an almoſt incredible quantity of pus : and the obſerva- 
tion, alſo, of that moſt humane old man Dominic Paſſeri, an eminent phy- 
fician at Peſſaro, which was written to me in the ſame year that it was pub- 
liſh'd, that is, in 1734, ſeems referable to this claſs ; and alſo the obſervation 
of Marcus Gerbezius (3), who found the whole right lobe of the lungs, to- 

ether with the aſpera arteria, to be fall'n down into a pultice-like con- 

ſtence, by reaſon of putrefaction. And although Jo. Tackius (1) ſaw the 
lungs ſo thoroughly corrupted, that he affirm'd the right ſide to be quite 
devoid of lungs ; yet Ritterus the younger (a) would excite our admiration 
more, by aſſerting, that in the left fide of the thorax, which was half-full 
of a white purulent matter, the mouths of the veſſels in that lobe, which 
was almoſt entirely conſum'd, were open; if the very celebrated anatomiſt 
Haller (x) did not confirm it, by ſaying, that he had found, inſtead of the 
left lobe of the lungs, which had totally diſappear'd, a great quantity of al- 
moſt fœtid water, viſcid like the white of an egg, — in that the aſpera 
arteria, and the larger arterial and venous veſſels, in a manner cut off, and 
gaping ſo evidently at their termination, that it would be difficult to find 
out what put a ſtop to the flux of the blood. For Platerus, who had found, 
more than once, in conſumptive perſons, that no part of the lungs, on one 
ſide, was remaining, at leaſt ſaw * the veſſels of the heart, which went 
* thither, and the branches of the arteries, ſtopp'd up,” as you will read 
in this ſeventh ſection of the Sepulchretum (5). 

And when you have well conſidet'd all theſe things, in relation to the 
former of thoſe two cauſes of the decreaſe of the lungs, which I have men- 
tion'd ; I would then have you, in regard to the other, turn to the firſt part 
of that ſcholium, which is ſubjoin'd to the fourth obſervation of the ſixth 
ſection, in order to obſerve, that not only the lungs themſelves are melted 
down by ſuppuration, and pour'd out into the thorax, but that even a far 
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greater quantity of pus is form'd from the fluids, which are carried, by 
means of the veſſels, into that lobe. It muſt therefore of courſe happen, 
that this cavity of the thorax being fill'd, the lungs muſt decreaſe ſo much 
the more, as the pus is ſtill more encreaſing, and urges, ſtill more, the re- 
maining ſubſtance of the lungs, which was eaſily to be compreſs'd into a 
narrow compals, as well becauſe the membranous veſicles, of which it con- 
ſiſts, render it ſoft, as becauſe the cavities that are made internally from ſup- 
puration, make it ſtill more liable to yield to the external force. 

And indeed, from theſe, or ſome other cauſes of the like kind, do I 
think it has happen'd, that the lungs, being ſometimes ſurrounded with a 
large quantity of water, have been ſo compreſs'd, that they ſeem'd almoſt 
to be deficient. Thus Columbus (z) ſays, I have found, that a part of 
<« the thorax was deſtitute of lungs, that is to ſay, that a very ſmall portion 
« only could be found; and what remain'd of the cavity was occupied by 
« an aqueous humour.” So alſo, at another time, Valſalva, whoſe obſer- 
vation will be produc'd hereafter (a), believ'd, at firſt ſight, that there were 
no lungs, ſo contracted were they under a great quantity of fluid! Thus, not 
to be too tedious, the deſervedly commended Haller (5) ſaw the lungs, in 
<« a droply of the thorax, ſo compreſs'd, and owe to the pleura, that it 
would ſeem, to an incautious obſerver, that there were none at all, as they 
<« were at moſt ſcarcely more than three lines in thickneſs.” And that a 
deception. of the ſame kind had, happen'd in the obſervation (c) which is 
exhibited in the fifty- ſixth diſputation, among the practical ones collected b 
him, ſeems very probable to this illuſtrious author (4). He — 
commends the hiſtories which are inſerted here and there in this diſſertation, 
and relate -to. the vomicæ of the lungs, and of the neighbouring glands. 
I would have you read them over. For you will find, as far as I could ſee, 
no ſmall number to be added to the Sepulchretum ; none of which it was 
in my power to take notice of in this letter, as the diſſertation came ſo late 
to my hands, that the letter being not only revis'd, but alſo copied fair, I 
could but juſt inſert, theſe few things, which I at -preſent ſay. But let us go 
on to the other obſervations of Valſalva, in which the bulk of the lungs was 
diminiſh'd. 9200 n ne tows os 

8- A man, almoſt five and forty years of age, who had liv'd in a ſwampy 
and fenny country, began to complain of inconveniences in his chelt z and 
among others of reſpiration being ,oppreſs'd, and eſpecially after motion. 
After ſome months, he was ſeiz'd with a, violent fever, together with an 
heavy and pungent pain of the left ſide, ſo as not to lie down. upon it but 
with difficulty, a great thirſt, a troubleſome cough, a ſpitting of matter, at 
times, of a reddiſh. colour, and a hard and wick pulſe. Theſe ſymptoms 
growing milder, after he had been in the hofoital about a month, he went 
home again, with his thirſt till remaining, a flight pain, and a plentiful 
ſpitting of ſerous matter. About twelve days after, a more ardent fever. 
came on,. being attended with a great thirſt, a ſenſe of weight in the whole 
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cheſt, and a troubleſome cough., The hypochondria were oppreſs'd, as if 
they had been bound round with a roller. At length he died. 

In the belly nothing preternatural was oblerv'd, except that the ſpleen was 

extremely ſoft. In the left cavity of the thorax, the anterior ſurtace of the 
lungs adher'd to the pleura; but the remaining ſurface of that lobe, where 
it approach'd to the back, being disjoin'd from the pleura, comprehended 
detwixt this membrane and its own, which was much thicken'd, a kind of 
ſinuous cavity, full of ferous matter, wherein ſwam many ſmall pieces of 
membranes, reſembling jelly; ſore of which kind were firmly connected, 
in a few places, to the membrane of the lungs. This lobe was internally 
ſprinkl'd over with black ſpots, and ſo ſmall in its bulk, that it ſcarcely 
equalFd a fourth part of its natural ſize. On the other hand, the right lobe 
ſufficiently compenſated, by its encreas'd magnitude, for the ſmallneſs of the 
other. The blood, except ſome ſmall coagula of it, that were found in the 
right ventricle of the heart, preferv'd almoſt the ſame fluidiry that it gene- 
rally has in the living body. | n . 
9. Although Valfalva does not ſeem to deſcribe any other ſerum in the 
left cavity of the thorax, in this diſſection, than what he frequently has 
done, after a pleuripneumony; yet it muſt have been ſanious, for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe he prefix d the title of empyema, to this diſorder. And indeed 
it did ſucceed to an inflammation of the, lungs, to which a perfect crifis had 
not been form'd: and what that lobe had ſuffer'd beſides this, the great di- 
mination of its bulk, not very obſcurely, indicates. But in regard to the 
black ſpots, with which they were internally diftinguiſh'd, if you here follow 
the opinion of Olaus Borrichius, in the hundred and ſixteenth obſervation 
of ſection the ſeventh (e), they were © proofs either of a preſent corruption, 
ore of one ſpeedily to enſue; for he fays, that he had often obſerv'd them 
„ in the lungs of ſuch dead bodies as had been troubl'd with a catarrh, 
& while living: although, as Valſalva has fo often taken notice of theſe 
ſpots, in the hiſtories deſcrib'd in the twentieth letter, and elſewhere, you 
may eaſily judge whether it be probable, that all theſe, or the greateſt part 
of theſe perſons, had been troubPd with a catarrh, as Olaus Borrichius, in 
that obſervation, if you read it over, ſeems to conjecture. 

10. A man, of about thirty years of age, whoſe habitation was among 
ens and marſhy places, having become ſubject to an inflammation of the 
thorax, after a lues venerea, had lain ill a long time in the hoſpital at Fer- 
rara, in which he got quite rid of his ardent fever, but not entirely of the 
rightneſs at his cheſt. By degrees this laſt-menrion'd ſymptom became even 
more troublefome. And indeed his 17 belly, and in ſhort his head itſelf, 
began to ſwell, together with a flight fever, a thirſt, a ter difficulty of 


breathing, a pain of the left ſide, on which he lay with the moſt eaſe, a fre- 
quent cough, and a continual names of ſerous matter. In the mean 
while, the œdematous ſwelling of the head had ſo encreas'd, that not a little 
ichor flow d out of the left ear; till at length, his pulſe growing languid, fo 
of for _ two laſt days it could ſcarcely be perceiv'd, death put an end to 
the diſe 
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While a paſſage was made by the knife to the internal parts, ſerum diſtill'd 
from the integuments, and fleſh of the body. In the belly, alſo, was found 
a pellucid ſerum, but of a yellowiſh colour, which bein put upon the fire, 
was almoſt entirely diſſipated ; that is, a pellicle, and ſome ſmall ſtriæ ex- 
cepted. The inteſtines were, univerſally, of a pale colour, and turgid with 
air, But the liver was black. | 

The thorax being open'd, while the vena mediaſtina was, by accident, cut 
into, the blood ruſh'd forth with an impetus almoſt equal to that of the living 
body, when a vein is open'd: but the blood, in the whole of this body, 
was extremely fluid, and in a manner diffolv'd, no polypous coneretion ap- 
pearing any-where, not even in the heart itſelf. The right lobe of the 
lungs was connected, at the upper part, by ſlender membranes, to the ribs, 
and on the back part was inflam'd. But the upper part of the left lobe was 
hard, and ſeem'd to be, in a manner, fleſhy, from inflammation ; and the in- 
ferior part was divided into ſmall pieces, fwimming in ſanies, which reſembl'd 
a kind of gelatinous ſubſtance, and was found, in great quantity, in that left 
cavity. The pericardium, every-where, adher'd to the heart ſo cloſely, that 
it ſeem'd to make up one body with it. In ſome places it was cartilaginous, 
and in others it was become ſo thick, as to be equal to half an inch: but 
this thickneſs was owing to the filaments thereof being made thicker, and, 
as it were, fleſhy, at the fame time that a kind of oval bodies were intercepted 
betwixt them, which, when cut into, diſcharg'd a yellow ferum, and when 
this was prefs'd out, repreſented a ſmall kind of bladders, or follicles. 

11. This was common to both of theſe men, that, as they liv'd in a 
moory country, they had the blood in a fluid ſtate; and this ſecond man ſtil 
more than the other, ſo that he not only labour'd under an empyema, but a 
dropſy of the thorax : which diſeaſe, in the former man alſo, being in ſome 
meaſure join'd, perhaps, with the empyema, would afford a reaſon, why the 
humour found in the thorax might appear to be rather ſerous, than purulent. . 
But in this ſecond man, as the force of the dropſy was ſo much greater in 
the other parts of the body, may we not ſuppoſe it to have 2 from 
this cauſe, that although a freſh inflammation of the lungs had been added 
to the other diſeaſes, the fever, nevertheleſs, appear'd to be ſlight ? or ſhall 
we ſuppoſe it to have been light for this . becauſe the pericardium, 
being more thick than the ſtructure. diſcover'd by Malpighi, and every-where 
adhering 10 the heart, reliſted its greater agitation ? | | 

However, the lues venerea, which, had firſt made this man liable to af- 
fections of the thorax, ſeems to have render'd the lungs more inclin'd to this 
very great corruption. At leaſt, thoſe who are exercis'd in anatomy and 
phyſic are not ignorant, that a conſumption is frequently at length added to 
this diſeaſe. And you may ſee this from the diſſection that I have deſcrib'd 
to you in a former letter (F), in which the genitals were exceedingly diſeas'd, 
and the lungs, at the ſame time, purulent. And alſo, when J diſſected the 
head of a woman (g), who ran about through madneſs, and, for the fame 
reaſon, was more expos'd to the lower and infected fort of people, I ſaw her 
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body waſted, and heard that her lungs were fill'd with a great quantity of 
pus. So J alſo heard, that the lungs of a ſtrumpet, ſome other parts of 
whom I inſpected in the latter end of the year 1716, were extremely injur'd. 
This woman had thrown up pus by expectoration, and had been long ma- 
cerated with a flight fever, from a venereal cauſe; fo that in the body after 
death · no traces remain'd of her breaſts, but the nipples only were dif. 
* ſcern'd,” as Aretæus ſays in the deſcription of a conſumprive body (5). 
Thus you will ſee preſently (i), what kind of lungs Valſalva found in another 
ſtrumpet, after like marks of a conſumption. For now, before we go on 
to the hiſtories of conſumptive patients, there remains another of an empye- 
matic man, which 1 will immediately relate. | | 5 
1312. A certain man was thought to be free from a foregoing fever, but af. 

terwards began to complain of a thirſt, and a difficult reſpiration; ſo that he 
was oblig d to draw his breath with his neck quite ſtrait; and alſo of a ſenſe 
of a certain weight in the middle of the thorax. He could by no means 
bear to lie down on the left fide. And if his feet had ſwell'd beſides, tho? 
they did not ſwell at all, in fact, it would not haye been very abſurd to have 
an idea of a dropſy of the thorax. But after death, the diſorder was found 
to be an empyema, or pus filling the left cavity of the thorax. The upper 
lobule of the lungs, on the left fide, had grown ſomewhat hard; and where 
it was turn'd towards the clavicle, had the veſicles of which it conſiſts encreas'd 
to an amazing degree; ſo that ſome of them were equal to the bigneſs of 
a filbert, the other being much leſs. Some of them were of the figure of a 
globe, the reſt of an oblong and oval one; all of them full of air, and ex- 
ternally furniſh'd with ſanguiferous veſſels round about, inoſculations of which 
appear'd in one or another. And one of them, moreover, ſhew'd ſome ſmall 
foramina opening upon the internal ſurface. | 

13. It does not appear in this hiſtory, why the patient could not lie down 

on the affected ſide, which molt of the others could, eſpecially as no pain is 
taken notice of in that fide, as was in the firſt (æ) of thoſe two men laſt de- 
ſcrib'd. Nor is it very eaſy to conceive, in regard to that man with whoſe 
hiſtory we began, in this letter (/), to give the obſervations of Valſalva, why 
he lay more commodiouſly with his head ſtooping downwards, than with his 

neck ſtrait, as, beſides the cauſes which had their ſeat in the belly, others in 
the thorax were not wanting to excite a difficulty of reſpiration. But the 
explication of an obſervation of the celebrated Capperus (m), may ſeem much 
more difficult; I mean, that of a certain man who had putrid and corrupted 
lungs, and who, for the laſt five hours of his life, could at length lie on his 
back, after having been oblig'd to fit up in bed conſtantly, with his body 
ſo bent forwards, that he ſeem'd, as it were, to hide his head betwixt his 
knees. And this conſumptive patient is one of the two, in whom riding on 
horſeback, ſo much recommended by Sydenham (), accelerated death: 
which circumſtance gave occaſion to the illuſtrious preſident Buchnerus, of 
adding a ſcholium, from whence you may judge, when that kind of exerciſe 
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is to be forbidden in a conſumption, and when to be recommended with 
hope of ſucceſs. Without doubt, as in other diſorders, ſo in this alſo, the 
ſame remedies are not advantageous to all. For which reaſon, if any phyſician 
ſhould enjoin to thoſe who are ſubject to a conſumption, to harangue in 
public, or to ſpeak in any other manner vehemently and acutely, or to ſing, 
becauſe our Sanctorius (o) not only recommended theſe things, but alſo con- 
firm'd their uſe by the example of an eminent orator in the church, who in 
his youth being liable to this diſeaſe, had afterwards acquir'd a very good 
ſtate of health for himſelf, by making a public diſcourſe every day with a 
loud voice; and yet this phyſician did not pay any attention to the ſtate of 
lungs, which this orator, and the others to whom Sanctorius recom-. 
| mended it, were of, how many do you ſuppoſe he would raſhly precipitate 
into that very evil from which he intended to withdraw them! When there 
was in Marcus Tullius, as he has ſaid of himſelf, in the book which is en- 
titl'd Brutus; I ſay, when there was in him “ the greateſt ſlenderneſs and 
« weakneſs of body, with a long and thin neck, which habit and figure is 
% ſuppos'd not to be very remote from death, if fatigue and exerciſe of the 
<« voice, together with conſiderable exertions of the body, were added ;” and 
as he «© ſpoke with all poſſible exertion both of voice and geſture, both 
« friends and phyſicians advis'd him to leave off pleading cauſes :” for 
which reaſon he withdrew from the Forum, and did not return *till after two 
years, when he was * almoſt transform'd. For having ceas'd from fo 
« great an exertion of his powers, and the buſineſs of oration having been 
« quite at a ſtand, he had recover'd ſtrength in his voice, and a tolerably 
“ good habit of body.“ | | 
On the other hand, our Ramazzini (p) will ſhew, what frequently happens 
in the lungs of orators, readers, and fingers, who do not uſe theſe exerciſes 
with moderation: and that the ſame viſcus was entirely ulcerated, purulent, 
and altogether putrid, in a young man who play'd upon the pipe, and in a 
certain muſician, the already commended Duifſingius(q), and Stegmannus (7), 
will teach you. And, indeed, I myſelf remember, that in a young man, 
a native of Forli, who had ſung in the emperor's court with great applauſe, 
and with a very ſhrill voice, the organs of reſpiration were ſo ulcerated, that 
the diſorder being now continu'd to the larynx and the fauces, he could 
ſwallow nothing, and even died ſuffocated, while he attempted to ſup down 
gradually the yolk of a ſoft egg. But what Valſalva ſaw in the lungs of 
another perſon, who had been practis'd in the ſame art, and the uſe of wind- 
inſtruments of muſic, you will read preſently (s). For previouſly to this, 
a few things are to be added, in relation to the hiſtory which I laſt of all 
propos'd (7); I mean, that it does not appear from whence the pus had 
proceeded, with which the thoracic cavity of the left ſide was fill'd, whether 
it was tranſlated thither from any other part, or pour'd out from that upper 
part of the lobe of the lungs, which was ſomething hard, and dilated into 
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large veſicles. For if it were certain what ſymptoms the foregoing fe vers 
had been attended with, or what other part of the body preſerv'd any traces 
of injury, there might then be ſome room for our firſt conjecture. Now, 


- notwithſtanding thoſe cavities of the lungs appear'd in ſuch a manner, that 


they ſeem'd not unlikely to be taken for the veſicles thereof enlarg'd, yet 
that high ſituation in which they were, and the hardneſs join'd to it, may 
perhaps give riſe. to a ſuſpicion that favours another conjecture, eſpecially 


with thoſe who do not believe it to be the effect of chance only, that it hap- 


pen'd to Valſalva, in the diſſections of conſumptive perſons, to find the ſame 
part of the lungs particularly injur'd, as the next obſervation will ſhew, and 
two others, that ſhall be produc'd afterwards, will confirm. 

14. A certain man fkilld in the art of muſic, and the uſe of its inſtru- 
ments, being already of a middle age, had falln, three years before, into a 
ſpitting of blood, to which a cough, with a ſpitting of a catarrhous matter, 
as it is commonly call'd, ſucceeded. After many months being elaps'd, the 
hemoptoe return'd, and after this {till at another time; till at length it left 
behind it an expectoration of matter, not only in great quantities, but thick. 
and of a very bad appearance. It is true, he could lie down eaſily on which 
ſide he pleas d, and there was no pain in the thorax: but at night, and, in 


particular, after ſupper, the cough was troubleſome. His reſpiration was 


allo difficult, eſpecially after motion, though never ſo ſlight. Add to theſe, 
a great thirſt, and an oppreſſion at his ſtomach after taking food. Some 
weeks before his death, he had frequent nocturnal ſweats; and although bis 
feet had been accuſtom'd to ſwell ſometimes, and afterwards to fall quite to 
their natural ſize, in the laſt days of his life the ſwelling fell no more. And 
a diarrhea coming on, by which a great quantity of ſerous matter was diſ- 
charg'd, and the patient beginning to put on his cloaths, in order to get up 
from bed, died ſuddenly. ; 

The lungs of this man were filbd with many tubercles. Moreover, the 
upper lobule of the lungs, on the left fide, and in its upper part, towards 
the ſternum, was externally very hard, and had within it an ulcer of a con- 
ſiderable ſize, in which was a quantity of fanies, almoſt of the conſiſlence of 
a pultice. And here Valſalva obſerv'd, that in all the conſumpnve perſons 
he had diſſected to that time, the ulcer and diſeaſe was in the upper part of 


the lungs. As to what remains, near half a pint of ſerum was found in the 


right cavity of the thorax, and as much in the pericardium. This ſerum of 
the pericardium, being put upon the fire, evaporated wholly, except that it 


left a pellicle in the bottom of the veſſel. 


15. A ſtrumpet, of about twenty years of age, had labour'd many months 
under a ſlow fever, a cough, an ill-condition'd expectoration, and a waſting 
of the whole body. She complain'd of a pain in the left part of the thorax, 


ſo that ſhe could ſcarcely bear to lie down upon it. She was troubl'd with a 


— 


difficalty of breathing. To which was added a copious ſpitting of blood: 
but this being check d, and two days after a ſouth wind blowing hard, in 
which ſtate of air thoſe who labour under a ſimilar diforder, for the moit 
part, periſh, death put an end to her diſeaſe. 

The right lobe of the lungs adher'd very little to the ribs. Both of them 
abounded with hard tubercles, which inclin'd to a white colour, - wo 
em 
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ſembl'd glandular bodies. Beſides, the upper lobules of the lungs, on both 
ſides, had other diſorders in that upper part. For the right lobe, towards 
the ſternum, contain'd a large hollow ulcer, and in this a purulent matter; 
bur the left, towards the ſide, contain'd a hard ſubſtance, equal to the bigneſs 
of a large pear, which, in ſome meaſure, reſembl'd the ſubſtance the 
pancreas, when indurared ; and in the middle of this ſubſtance was a ſmall 
ulcer, full of pus. In the pericardum was a ſmall quantity of ferum: in 
the left ventricle of the heart was a ſmall polypous concretion; in the right 
was one of a moderate ſize, the greater production of which was inſerted 
into the neighbouring auricle. 
16. A virgin, of four-and-twenty years of age, was troubl'd with a cough 
after a ſpitting of blood: ſhe expectorated a catarrhous matter, which at 
laſt reſembl'd a fanies : ſhe had a fever, and à pain in the thorax, but par- 
ricularly on the left fide, on which ſhe could not lie down: ſhe was waſted 
in her whole body, except in her feet, which were both ſomewhat ſwelF'd 
and the right was even attack'd with an eryſipelas, ſome days before death. 

The left cavity of the thorax was found to be filFd with ſerum, ſmall 
portions of coagulated blood adhering, here and there, both to the pleura, 
and to the lower edge of the lungs. The pleura was very red, juſt as if it 
had been inflam'd. And the lungs alſo had grown extremely hard, as in- 
flam'd lungs are us'd to do. But the other cavity-contain'd only a little 
ſerum, and had the pleura in a ſound ſtate. Nevertheleſs, the lungs of that 
ſide, where they were turn'd towards the clavicle, were a little hard, and in 
the center of this hardneſs conceal'd an ulcer. The pericardium ſcarcely 
ſhew'd any traces of its natural moiſture. The ventricles of the heart were 
entirely full of concreted blood. | 

17. Not to mention the pleuripneumony, which ſeems, at length, to have 
degenerated into a conſumption in this virgin, it was common both to her, 
and to the man () laſt ſpoken of, to have had not only tumid feet, but wa- 
ter in the thorax : whereas in the ſtrumpet laſt mention'd (x), as the latter 
was abſent, ſo the former was wanting alſo. And there is an old obſerva- 
tion of Coiterus, commended here alfo in the Sepulchretum (5), of water 
being extravaſated in the thorax of conſumprive perſons ; although, as to 
what he ſays, that he had found it extravaſated on the right ſide, which “ is 
the moſt liable to theſe diforders,” notwithſtanding, according to his own . 
inſpections, it is no leſs truly ſaid, than in the ſame page of the Sepulchre · 
tum (z), by Bontius, that he had never ſeen the left lobe of the lungs 
« alone connected to the ribs, but that he had either ſeen both connected thus, 
or the right only.” Yet theſe things have been ſeen by others in a dif- 
ferent manner from what happen'd to them, and not very feldom neither, 
So alſo you will ſuppoſe it owing to accident, that it happen'd to Vallalva, . 
in all the conſumptive perſons he diſſected to that time (a), to find the prin- 
cipal injury of the lungs in the ſuperior part (where it certainly was in the 
three bodies juſt now deſcrib'd, as it was in another alſo, of whom the cele- 
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brated Hoyerus (4) ſpeaks) unleſs it be probable, that the greater diſtance 
from the ſeptum tranſverſum and the inferior ribs, and conſequently from 
the , moſt conſiderable agitation, is the reaſon why matter is more eaſily 
depoſited in the upper part of the lungs, and more eaſily becomes inherent 
there, ſo as at length to ulcerate them. For tubercles, from which, accord- 
ing to the. obſervations of Franciſcus Sylvius (), and others, a conſumption 
frequently has its origin; tubercles, I ſay, as you will obſerve in the man 
and the ſtrumpet, ſo in others alſo, are found in any part of the lungs pro- 
miſcuouſly. And although Valſalva found them in the upper part of the 
lungs in a boy (4), whoſe ſiſter and brother had been taken off by a con- 
- ſumption, yet in a certain virgin, whoſe hiſtory I ſhall immediately ſubjoin, 
he himſelf has declar'd, that there was no certain ſeat for tubercles in the 
lungs, nor yet in the young man of whom we ſpoke. above (e) ; and in the 
woman, whoſe diſſection is already deſcrib'd (/), he ſaw the left lobe of the 
lungs containing ſmall tubercles < here and there,” ſome of which were ſup- 
urated, | 1 287 
E 18. A virgin was ſeiz'd with a fever, in conſequence of a fright ; and this 
fever was attended with a pain in her breaſt. The parotids, and almoſt all 
the glands of the neck were ſwell'd, She died. 

The abdomen contain'd a little quantity of limpid water. The omentum 
was connected by a ſmall kind of ligaments, with the meſentery and perito- 
næum. Theſe three parts, and the ſurface of the inteſtines, uterus, gall- 
bladder, and bladder of urine, were unequal with protuberating bodies, ly- 
ing at a diſtance from each other up and down, and of different figures and 
magnitudes, yet ſo diſpos'd, that in the upper part of the omentum, they 
were very ſmall, and in the lower part very large, and beſides this ve 
thickly ſown, and contiguous to each other. In the left lobe of the lungs 
there was not only an ulcer which contain'd a ſanious ichor, but beſide this, 
ſuch a kind of bodies as were found in the meſentery, and other parts of 
the belly. Some of them contain'd a pus, ſome a matter almoſt like a 
1775 in its conſiſtence, and others were ſtill more ſolid, as if they reſem- 

Pd the nature of conglobated glands. 


19. Morton rightly obſerves (g), that it is not to be wonder'd at if 
tt ſcrophulous perſons, who are frequently ſubje& to glandular tumours in 
c other parts of the body, are frequently affected with tubercles of the 
« ſame kind, in the lungs themſelves alſo :” and indeed, that the moſt 
<« certain diagnoſtic ” of a ſcrophulous conſumption, © is to be taken from 
glandular tumours attending it, on the external ſurface of the body.” 
And I follow'd this opinion and method of reaſoning, confirm'd by the ob- 
ſervation of the celebrated Laubius (4), and others, in a young nun, whoſe 
neck I ſaw to be unequal with glands, as it was in the virgin of Valſalva, 
when I aſcrib'd the violent diterders of her thorax, ſuch as attend a con- 
ſumption, to the lungs being occupied with tumours not unlike thoſe, eſpe- 
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cially as I perceiv'd there were others alſo in the belly: and the noble father 
of this virgin ſaid, after he had heard my opinion, 1 believe you have judg'd 
but too well; for . loſt a girl, the ſiſter of this, by a ſimilar diſorder, 
and having order'd her lungs to be examin'd, after death, it was reported to 
me, that they were beſet here and there with tubercles. And the very ſame 
writer will, by his obſervations, which are even extant in the Sepulchretur (i), 
ſhew that he has frequently found theſe tubercles in the lungs, and indiſcri- 
minately in all parts of them. One of theſe obſervations (4) demonſtrates 
a threefold variety of matter comprehended in theſe tumours, ſince it re- 
preſents ſome as being fill'd with pus, others with a honey-like ſubſtance, 
but the greater part of them, and theſe of the leſſer kind, with a ſteatoma- 
tous matter; of which kind, probably, was the matter that Valſalva ſaw in 
the larger tubercles of the boy, of whom mention was made juſt now (1), 
which in its colour and conſiſtence reſembl'd the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain. But others, alſo, contain a different kind of matter, as for inſtance, 
not to digreſs too far from the virgin ſpoken of by Valſalva, in appearance 
almoſt like a pultice. But theſe, or other appearances, we have in the ad- 
vance of the diſeaſe, according to the variety of the cauſes and conſtitutions ; 
for before the diſeaſe has made ſome progreſs, as you perceive from the in- 
ſpection of that virgin, theſe tubercles are ſolid, and reſemble conglobate 
lands. And, indeed, they may, in the firſt years of their exiſtence, be ſo 
mall as to eſcape the notice of the ſenſes, in great meaſure, and yet diſcover 
themſelves as the patient advances in life, and be ſo much the ſooner en- 
_ creas'd, and become perfect, as ſuch cauſes ſhall the ſooner come on; as for 
inſtance, in the ſame virgin, that fright, which ſhall retard the motion of 
the humours in the lungs, that are already thick and viſcid, and, in other 
reſpects, diſpos'd to ſtagnate. | | 
20. And I think, in concert with Sylvius (n), that in this manner chiefly 
an inbred phthiſis is produc'd, ſuch as would have happen'd in the boy that 
is taken notice of ; but differently in different perſons, and at different times, 
according to the various diſpoſition of the firm, or fluid parts in the lungs. 
For according to this variety, we allo ſee, that an adventitious conſumption 
may, on the other hand, eafily have its origin in ſome perſons, (the ſame 
accidental cauſes being ſuppas'd, which either do not at all injure the greater 
part of conſtitutions, or but little, and lowly) and very ſoon come to a 
dangerous height. Nor is it to be doubted, but that the lungs, if they are 
very ſound, may reſiſt the cauſes which would, otherwiſe, infallibly produce 
a conſumption. And cauſes of this kind are inflammations af the lungs, and 
wounds, if both of them are ill-cur'd, and others, and amongſt theſe ſuch 
extraneous bodies as fall in from without; as for inſtance, the globular bod 
which got into the aſpera arteria of a boy ſix years old (u), in reading of who 
hiſtory, you will naturally ſuſpect, that there is ſome great inaccuracy, owing 
to the careleſsneſs of the workmen; for a globule © little leſs than a walnut“ 
could not have got in there, and if it had, muſt, have brought on a very 
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ſpeedy ſuffocation, and not a flow diſeaſe, from which . the lungs” could 
be fill'd with pus.“ There is alſo another cauſe; I mean, quantities of 
cold liquor ſwallow'd down, while the body is very hot from too great exer- 
ciſe; a circumſtance generally very pernicious, though not from the injury 
of the lungs only. For, to ſay nothing of the reſervoirs, or large channels 
of blood, that lie near to the œſophagus, Lentilius (o) contended, that the 
ſtomach, into which the draught is receiv'd, was firſt injur'd from thence, 
in a conſumptive boy, and not without ſome appearance of probability. And 
though I do not contradict his opinion in that caſe, nor in others, perhaps, 
in which the injuries of the ſtomach are obſerv'd to be much prior to thoſe 
of the lungs, ſo that a bad digeſtion is brought on, from-whence viſcid and 
acrid juices are prepar'd, which not only excite a cough, by vellicating the 
ſtomach, but at length, by ſtagnating in the lungs, and irritating them, give 
riſe to a conſumption, in which way he himſelf would have choſen, perhaps, 
to explain the obſervation, if not of Vaterus (p), at leaſt of the celebrated 
'Heiſter (q); I ſay, though in ſome caſes 1 do not much argue againſt his 
opinion, yet even in theſe very caſes it cannot be denied, that the then pa- 
rietes of the aſpera arteria, and beginning bronchia, which adhere” to the 
-ceſophagus anteriorly, and the neighbouring parts of the lungs, on both ſides, 
are either immediately injur'd from a great quantity of cold water falling 
on, or betwixt them, when the body is extremely hot, or are, at leaſt, vehe- 
mently diſpos'd to receive ſuch injuries as could not have happen'd without 
ſome preceding one. 

Theſe, therefore, and other cauſes, whether inbred or adventitious, bring 
on conſumptions, and deſtroy in various proportions, according to the va- 
riety of theſe cauſes, and the ſtrength of the conſtitution: and this you will 
perceive, by examining either the obſervations that are transferr'd into the 
Sepulchretum, or others, that I have, from time to time, pointed out, or 
ſhall immediately refer to, In the greater part of them you will find pus, 
in ſuch a quantity, as to fill and ſtuff up the lungs (r): on the other hand, 
in ſome there was ſcarcely any trace of it (5); and even in the greater number 
of bodies, that were diſſected by a certain ſurgeon, as you will read in the 
Sepulchretum (7), none at all. And if you ſuppoſe with Sylvius (u), that 
this happen'd for the ſame reaſon, as external ulcers are alſo dried vp, in 
dying perſons, I ſhall not controvert your opinion; though I ſhould not ſo 
readily coincide with you, if with the ſame author (x) you in general aſſert, 
that * if any one diſſect the bodies of conſumptive patients, he will not find 
« ſo great a quantity of pus in the lungs- as to give reaſon for any one to 
«ſuppoſe the patient could have been ſuffocated from thence.” For the 
Eifſections of others argue the contrary ; and among them, to paſs over ſome 
of thoſe juſt now referr'd to, that of Rodericus a Fonſeca ( y), and another 
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of the celebrated Jo. Adam Gorizius (2). Whoſe obſervation ſets forth, 
that a purulent matter ſtuff d up the lungs and the bronchia, ſome of it 
« being white,” ſome of it “ greeniſh,” and another part of it © like the 
e dregs of ſmall beer;“ and the famous Daniel Hoffman (a) ſaw it ** cf a 
„% brown colour:“ and, finally, the illuſtrious Haller (5) ſaw it « corrupted, 
© and black to ſuch a degree, as to be like ink,” lady fc | 

But it is ſuperfluous to mention thoſe caſes, in which, when the lungs were 
cut into, blood mix'd together with pus and ſanies flow'd- out. Never- 
theleſs, as Tozzius (c) has aſſerted his having more than once obſerv'd . thoſe 
who died of a conſumption to have been brought to ſo great a decay of 
e their blood, that ſuch a quantity only remain'd in the veins and arteries, 
« as was ſcarcely ſufficient to carry on the circulation, the reſt being totally 
e exhauſted ;” leſt you ſhould believe this to be univerſal, it muſt not be 
paſs'd over in ſilence, that in a conſumptive woman (d), in whom, by reaſon 
of the very emaciated ſtate of her whole body, the ſkin ſeem'd ſcarcely to 
adhere to her very thin bones, the lungs, when cut into, pour'd out “ a 
large quantity of blood,” mix'd with ſanies: and I muſt alſo add, that 
in two other patients, one of whom had expectorated pus, both of them 
had a great quantity in their ulcerated and putrid lungs (e), notwith- 
ſtanding they had diſcharg'd a vaſt quantity of blood from their mouth-and 
noſtrils, and the ſecond of them, moreover, from all parts by which hemor- 
rages happen; and yet that the carcaſe of the ſecond, nevertheleſs, ſhew'd, 
in the left kidney, a great ſtagnation of blood, and, in the lumbar region, 
e had the ſanguiferous veſſels very tumid and inflated ;” and that the blood - 
veſſels of the firſt + were very turgid with blood in the omentum, ſtomach, 
e and meſentery.” But to return to my ſubject: pus and ſanies have a dif- 
ferent nature in different perſons, as well as a different odour, and exiſt ſome- 
times ſeparately from, and ſometimes in conjunction with, the indurated parts 
of the lungs. Which you will not only perceive from the greater part of 
the obſervations already pointed out, but alſo from thoſe which I ſhall con- 
tinue to point out. Thus, in a young man (JF), the concave: part of the 
lungs was loaded with pus, and the convex part almoſt tophaceous: and in 
a man (g), the right lobe contain'd a fluid pus, and the left a certain indu - 
rated matter. And as in ſome (+), the lungs were full of cartilaginous ſcirrhi, 
or beſet with hard ſteatomatous tumours, and, in others, found to: be falyd. 
with very ſmall purulent abſceſſes, of the bigneſs of hail-ſtones, or made un 
ſightly with a vomica, or vomicæ (i); ſo. they were at other times callous, 
and compact at the ſame time; at the ſame time beſet with vomicæ here and 
there, and in like manner (&) entirely obſtructed, and exulcerated ; or (i) ſtuff d 
up with innumerable ſteatomata and vomicæ in ſeveral parts; or, finally (), 
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defac'd with a great number of apoſtems and tubercles, ſome of which ſeem'd 
to be inflam'd; others as yet immature: ſuch as I have already ſpoken of in the 
virgin defcrib'd by Valſalva (1). an | een 
21. And although, in the great number of examples which I have referr'd 
to, and in others which, as the difeaſe is very frequent, are almoſt innume- 
rable, there appears ſo great a variety of cauſes and effects; yet if you omit 
at t this variety, which depends upon the particular circumftances, and 
ſeek to find out one common origin of all the effects which you ſee, you will 
readily acknowledge this to reſide in fome rumour, which either by reaſon of 
an inbred, or adventitious cauſe, of whatſoever kind it may be, ſtagnating 
in the lungs, foon grows hard there, ſo that it be pretty thick, and the thin- 
ner particles fly off, and for this reaſon, ſometimes give riſe to the ſtagnation 
of ſome humour there, which is worſe than itſelf, and more likely to erode; 
to that, if it be of itſelf already acrid, or if by ſtagnation, and admiſſion of 
ether humours, it becomes aerid, it begins ſooner or later to erode the mem- 
branous cellules of the lungs. And when once a cellule is eroded, the diſ- 
order is 494 — to the next; and when many are conſumed, an evident 
cavity of an ulcer is made, which may be ſhut up all round by indurated 
parietes, made up of the membranes of the ſurrounding cells, which are 
compreſs'd' by the pus, and for that reaſon, made thicker than natural, as 
we ſee by external ulcers, particularly in thoſe of a fiſtutous kind. Nor yet 
can it be denied, that the extravaſated humours, and eſpecially thoſe which 
abound with fibrous partieles, as they are call'd, having depoſited theſe par- 
ticles, and they being agglutinated to the parietes of the cavity, form to 
themſelves a cyſt, out of a falſe membrane of that kind, as the celebrated: 
Maloet (o) ſhews. And Valfalva, in a certain Italian paper, among the ob- 
ſervations he had taken from thoſe who had been wounded in their lungs, did 
not doubt, but nature ſometimes produc'd a kind of membranous filaments, 
which had been ſeen by hiny rwice or three times, and which being encreas'd, 
in proceſs of time grew into a firm follicle, that contain'd an effus'd pus, as 
he thought he had found in fome, who bad liv'd pretty long in the diſeaſe. 
Be this as it will, a pulmonary conſumption may be brought on from other 
cauſes alſo, as you have very ſufficiently learn'd, beſides ſuppurated tubercles; 
nor are we immediately to conclude, if pus, or an ulcer contain'd in a pecu- 
liar coat, be found, that it is from a tubercle, the coat of which is re- 
maining. | 
a Bur Would we believe that thoſe tubereles are true glands, which every 
body naturally has, and even thoſe very glands which they deſcribe here and 
there, at the divifion/ of the bronema, or within the lungs, and call by the 
bronchial glands ? which, although they are naturally in themſelves very 
ſmall, may be encreas'd by accidental cauſes, particularly in thoſe whom an 
hereditary diforder diſpoſes thereto. Are we taught to believe it from that 
ſign of a future conſumption, which Morton has related in the following 
words,(p)? * A continu'd diſcharge of black and viſcid phlegm in a morn- 
„ing, inaſmuch as it proceeds from the glands ſituated near the trachea, 
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« in the lungs, being fill'd with a blackiſh humour, Which ſymptom, 28 
« jt is common to ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous patients; fo it * that 5 
« aſthmatic conſumption will, in proceſs of time, follow.” And lately in- 
| deed, it-ſeem'd to a learned man, that theſe glands naturally diſcharg'd their 
fluid into the bronchia, by reaſon of the expectorated matter being of the 
e ſame blackiſh colour with the juices of theſe glands.” But natural ſpittings 
are not of a black colour; and I ſhould think it was better to follow the fame. 
gentleman, where he has affirm'd that theſe glands © moſt certainly are of 
the ſpecies of conglobated glands ;” and alſo where he has, for this reaſon, 
denied that they pour out their juice into the aſpera arteriaz” and in like 
manner, where he has rightly obſerv'd, that as ſome of them are ſprinkVd 
throughout both the farkares of the pericardium, quite to the diaphragm, 
« they are remote from all communication with the aſpera arteria.” I, how- 
ever, having cut aſunder ſome of theſe glands, taken from the firſt diviſion 
of the aſpera arteria, and from four bodies which I ſucceſſively examin'd; and 
having feen that theſe ſections of the glands, when rubb'd upon paper, gave a 4, 
colour to it of a fuliginons kind, juft as if you ſhovld dilate the duſt of char- 
coat with a large quantity of water; and that this happen'd in the ſame man- 
ner in the three firft bodies, but that in the fourth carcaſe, which was that 
of a middle-aged man, as the others were, and had thoſe glands no leſs ſound, 
nor lefs black internally and externally than the others, they yielded nothing 
but a yellowiſh colour, very dilute, and almoſt effete; I nevertheleſs found 
the neighbouring trunk of the afpera arteria, arid the beginnings of the bron- 
chia, which I open'd; to be tinftur'd juft in the fame manner in the three 
former bodies, as they were in this fourth, that is, to have nothing at all, or 
at leaſt only a flight tinge of a blackiſh colour. For which reaſon, with what-- 
ſoever colour theſe glands may be internally ting'd, I do not yet think that 1 
ought to depart from my conſtant opinion, bur ſtill remain in this perſuaſion, 
not calily to believe that they communicate with the cavity of that artery, 
eſpecially as other glands are not wanting, which, as they evidently diſcharge 
their juice into that tube, and the beginnings of the bronchia (3), fo they 
may afford a paſſage for this kind of fecal blood into theſe tubes, as Willis (7) 
ſays, to whom ſome perſons alſo were known, who threw up matter from the 
trachea of a black colour like ink; and ſome of the ſame kind were known: 
to Salius, as he declares in his commentary on thoſe words of Hippocrates (/): 
A thick and fuliginous faliva is thrown up by the cough.” FR 
However, as I ſhall not deny that the bronchial glands may ſometimes 
communicate with the bronchia preternaturally, when any eroſion is made: 
ſo whether they are the fame which conſtitute the tubereles, in the lungs of 
conſumptive patients, I leave undetermin'd for that very reaſon which I ſpoke” 
of above (), that is to ſay, | becauſe I was ſcarcely ever willing to diffeCt , 
lungs of this kind, and much leſs compare thoſe tubercles and theſe glands' 
accurately and diligently one with another, in reference to their particular 
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Gtuation.. For this reaſon then, I ſhall here give no more than one obſervati- 
on, which was attentively taken by me. 

22. A woman, who hv'd in the country, who was forty years of age, had 
a tumour on the internal fide of her right heel, which encreas'd to 15 conſi- 
derable a ſize, as to equal that of a man's head. On account of this magni- 
tude, and its beginning to degenerate from the nature of a ſteatomatous tu- 
mour into that of a cancerous one, the woman was receiv'd into the hoſpital 
for Incurables at Venice, and the tumour extirpated. But as it began to 
grow again, after the woman had remain'd there more than a twelvemonth, 
and complain'd of no diſorder at all, that had any reference to the thorax, it 
happen'd that ſhe was ſeiz d with a pungent pain at the left part of it, which 
a fever, and difficulty of breathing accompanied. Blood was taken away 
once and again, on which a white cruſt. form'd itſelf; freſh drawn oil of 
ſweet almonds was given; nor other remedies which are generally of uſe in a 
pleuripneumony, were omitted. However, the fortieth day had not yer 
come on, from the time that the pleuripneumony began, when a difficult 
of breathing attack'd the patient, attended with a ſenſe of tightneſs, and ſut- 
focation ; ſo that ſhe was now under a neceſſity of lying with her head, and 
back, rais'd up pretty high in bed: and her pulſe, which, when. there was 
an inflammation, had intermitted, intermitted again ſtill more. Nevertheleſs 
ſhe had no pain, no cough, no ſpitting, no fever; except that in the laſt 
days of her life, a flight fever at length came on: by which, and by the 
difficulty of breathing, that became more troubleſome at the ſame time, 
and particularly in the night, the woman, being reduc'd to an emaciated 
ſtate, and an extreme dejection of ſtrength, ſo that ſhe could ſcarce complain 
with a ſlender voice of an eroſion in the fauces, in which no ſuch thing how- 
ever could be ſeen, died on the fifteenth day after the new difficulty of reſpi- 
ration had come on. Having heard this relation, both I and my friends, 
from the phylician of that hoſpital, who was a diligent and worthy man, 
Senenſis Rinaldi by name, and being entreated to it by all of them, and be- 
ing aſſiſted by Rinaldi himſelf, I diſſected the body, being now about the 
beginning of April 1708. « | 

aving begun to open the cheſt, and cut through the cartilages by which 
the ribs are join'd to the ſternum, a bloody water iſſu'd forth from the left 
cavity of the thorax, which I preſently ſaw fill'd again with the ſame fluid. 
I did not doubt, although no ſtrong ſmell iſſu'd from this water, or from the 
lungs, but that pus had been mix'd with it, as I ſaw that the lungs at their 
lower and anterior parts were corrupted and conſum'd, a great cavity offer- 
ing itſelf readily to the eyes in that place. But when this lobe was diſſected, 
it ſhew'd here and there, to very conſiderable tracts, a ſubſtance, which. at 
firſt fight, and on the firſt examination, reſembl'd a ſteatoma, that is to ſay, 
by its whiteneſs and firmneſs ; but when you mov'd it with the knife, it was 
more like a purulent matter. The remaining part of the lungs was not at all 
hard, but ting'd of a red colour, as if from blood ſtagnating in them. The 
right lobe was much leſs diſeas'd than the left, inaſmuch as it conceal'd 
within its own ſubſtance, which was not altogether ſound indeed, yet but 
ſlightly affected, fewer of thoſe ſteatomatous kind of rumours, which were alſo 
leſs in their ſize, and ſeem'd to be ſhut up in their own peculiar coats. How- 
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ever, both lobes of the lungs adher'd' almoſt univerſally to the parietes of the 
thorax, though the right adher'd the moſt cloſely. In the pericardium was a 
great quantity of turbid and yellowiſh water. In all the cavities of the heart 
were polypous concretions, which were produc'd from thence through the 
great veſſels, and were all of a moderate firmneſs; but that was the leaſt, 
which belong'd to the left auricle. l 2a | | 

The belly was very livid before it was open'd; but when it was open'd, 
it appear'd that this lividneſs was owing to the inteſtines being turgid with 
air. Of the omentum there were ſcarcely any remains. The liver was ſome- 
what hard, white, and variegated z and the gall-bladder extremely full of 
bile. The ſpleen was very large, and harder than it ought to be. The 

creas was allo very hard. The ovaria-were hard, white, and conſiderably 
arge, and had in them ſome black cellules. Although within the higher 
part of the vagina, I found a ring of the kind commonly call'd a peffary, 
ſo that it appear'd the woman had been ſubject to a prolapſus of the uterus 
and vagina; yet when this ring was taken away, I did not find the vagina to 
be by any means fo lax, that it ſhould ſeem poſſible for it to be inverted 
downwards ealily, and I faw the uterus in its proper ſituation ; for which 
reaſons I ſuppos'd that the woinan had receiv'd much benefit from the af- 
ſiſtance of this ring, and the recumbent poſture. of the bed. As to what re- 
mains; a turbid water had ſtagnated in the belly; but not in great quantity. 

23. Here you have an example of an empyema, and a conſumptive dif- 
poſition in the lungs at the ſame time. I will give you another of a con- 
ſumption, in which a ſmall bone was diſcharg'd by coughing. Not that I 
diſſected the body; for they who attempted to do this, unknown to the re- 
lation of the man, could not even themſelves go through with it. But be- 
fides that I was ſure I could depend upon their veracity, the patient himſelf, 
and his complaints, in like manner, were very well known to me, when J 
lived at Bologna. | 

24. A phyſician, of a middle age, who had long had a cachectic appear- 
ance in his face, and afterwards became ſhort of breathing alſo, and hoarſe, 
at length began to ſpit up a variouſly-colour'd matter, with which he alſo 
cough'd up a little cury'd bone, not very ſmall in its ſize, that he ſhew'd to 
me, being ſmooth on the hollow part, and rough on the convex ſide. In 
the mean while, he was ſeiz'd pretty frequently with a ſenſe of ſuffocation. 
At length on a certain night, when he had ſaid that he found himſelf better, 
he was, a few hours after, found dead; the perſon who, for the ſake of at- 
tending upon him, lay in the ſame bed, having perceiv'd nothing at all of 
it, and for that reaſon having ſlept. | re 

The lungs were beſet with veſicles, both internally and externally, which 
were full of white pus, and unequal; but did not, when largeſt, exceed the 
ſize of a grape. In the pericardium was much turbid water, In the heart 
was no more than one very ima!l polypous concretion. The higher part of 
the trunk of the aſpera arteria and larynx, it was not in their power to cut 
into, for the reaſon abovemention'd. | 

25. And yet it was moſt neceffary to examine. into thoſe parts, that it 
might be found out from whence. that little bone had proceeded. For there 
were different opinions upon this head, ſome fooliſhly taking it for a ſmall 
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of the os hyoides, and others for a portion of a ring of the aſpera arte- 
1 had become bony : which latter opinion, probably, came eee 
to the truth, ſince Blaſius (4) found even a ſmall branch of this tube con- 
verted into bone, in the lungs of a conſumptive patient; and I have obſery'd 
not only the rings of that artery to have become bony, from a cartilaginous 
ſtate, but alſo thoſe little ſegments of circles, which are to be met with in 
great numbers, within the lungs, and are ſubſtituted in the place of rings, 
as I have already written to you (x): and Bontius ( y) affirms, that a con- 
ſumptive man, in his knowledge, was accuſtom'd to ſpit up in great quan- 
* tity” fragments of the bronchia, of the ſame kind with thoſe which were 
found in the ſanies within the thorax, and had been torn away from the cor- 


rupted lungs. Nor was Hippocrates ignorant of this (z), when be wrote 
ſpuit pus, & velut ulceris ricinos bronchie in pulmone cartilaging/a: upon which 
words, ſee what Salius (a) has added in regard to the preſent queſtion. And 
Aretzus (5), when he ſpeaks of thoſe perions who labour underjabſceſſes of 
the lungs, has come ſtill nearer to the caſe I have deſerib'd. For he has 
ſaid, that © they grow hoarſe, and breathe ſhort; and ſometimes it happens, 
« that they are ſtrangl'd by the ſudden attraction of a great quantity of 
<« moiſture, becauſe the artery being obſtructed by the multitude of pus, 
does not admit the air :” and that, by theſe perſons, © the bronchia, that 
« is, the circles of the aſpera arteria, are ſometimes ſpit up, by reaſon of 
« the different ſituation of the ulcer, when the abſceſs penetrates deep: at 
« which time fragments of this viſcus are alſo expell'd,” Yet this author 
alſo meant the little pieces of the bronchia, which lie hid within the lungs, 
as the laſt words ſhew. But that piece of bone which was thrown up by the 
phyſician, could neither be compar'd with thoſe ſmaller pieces of the bronchia 
in figure, nor in magnitude; fo that it muſt of courſe be referr'd to the larger 
annuli of the aſpera arteria. And indeed Valſalva ſuſpected, that it had been 
ſeparated from the larynx itſelf, the larger cartilages of which, we know, fre- 

gently become bony ; aſcribing the ſudden and unforeſeen death of this phy- 
Aeian to a conſiderable diſorder of the larynx, for this reaſon alſo, becauſe he 
had obſerv'd, that two patients in the hoſpital of Incurables, the one labour- 
ing under an ulcer, and the other a cancer of the larynx, had both of them 
died ſuddenly, and when he but little expected it: to which claſs you may 
alſo refer the caſe of the virgin that I have deſcrib'd to you before (c). 

26. Mention being made of the larynx, calls to mind that very trite and 
common opinion among the ancient phyſicians, of an acrid matter diſtilling 
from the head upon the Jarynx and the lungs, and at length bringing on a 
conſumption. With which 1 ſhould not deny ſometimes to agree, if by the 
term head, we meant only to underſtand the roof of the pharynx, and in- 
ternal noftrils. For that the glandular coat, with which theſe parts are fur- 
niſh'd, does ſometimes ſecrete a humour that is capable of eroding, the ero- 
ſions, which do really happen in theſe parts, ſeem ſufficiently to prove; from 


(„) Sepulchr. I. 2. S. 7. Obſ. 164. (a) Comment. in ejuſd. I. t. 119. 
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whence both myſelf (4) and others have ſometimes obſerv'd a ſpitting of 


blood to have its origin ; which proceeding from what they call the hæmor- 
rhoids of the mouth, might impoſe upon the phyſician for a pulmonary he- 
morrhage, if he were not attentive to the ſigns formerly laid down by Hip- 
rates (e), by Ariſtotle (), and by Cælius Aurelianus (g), and learnedly 
illuſtrated by Helwichius (4), with the addition of his own obſervations ; 
to which you may alſo add another of the celebrated Dethardingius (i). 
Wherefore if the moveable palate below, and the uvula which is added to 
this, do not avert the humour from the larynx, as it falls down from the 
higher parts which I have mention'd, and is endow'd with a corroſive pro- 
perty, nothing forbids it from entering into that tube, and cauſing diſeaſe, 
and at length eroſion there, and in the lungs. For which reaſon, the ob- 
ſervations of more than one phyſician and anatomiſt ſhew that they; in 
whom that part of the palate and the uvula are conſum'd by the lues ve- 
nerea, or any other cauſe, are ſubject to a cough and conſumption ; as you 
will learn from the writings of the celebrated Jo. Zacharias Petſche (æ), and 
even from ours alſo (/). Nor will you imagine, becauſe it has happen'd to 
me to ſee it otherwiſe, or becauſe I have hinted, that what I have ſeen may 
be otherwiſe explain'd, that therefore the explanation which J have juſt now 
taken notice of, and which I even glanc'd _ then, is entirely diſſatiſ- 
factory to me. And, indeed, taking this explication for granted, I confeſs 
that we may better underſtand why Mercurialis () and Gavaſſetti (u) pre- 
{crib'd a ſupine poſture of the body, with the head bent downwards, in or- 
der to avert very violent and tedious. defluxions from the head into the 
thorax, and rather promote their diſcharge into the cefophagus and ſtomach. 
For by this means, the firſt of theſe gentlemen recover'd a German woman, 
without the affiſtance of any other remedy ; and the other ſo far was of uſe 
to a virgin, who already ſpat blood, to a conſiderable degree, from this 
cauſe, and was given up by the moſt eminent phyſicians, and deplor'd by all 
as loſt, that he was ards able to cure her, even perfectly, by other 
remedies. | | | 
27. But Aetius (o) taught us to cure ulcers of the aſpera arteria, by k 
ing the patient © in a ſupine poſture, and by raiſing the 'pillows that lie 
under the head to a conſiderable height,” I believe when nothing flow'd 
down into the larynx. And he aſſerted, even in dependance upon his on 
experiments, that thoſe ulcers, efpecially near the extremity-of the aſpera 
arteria, or in the extremity itſelf, . were certainly curable,” For which 
reaſon, it is proper to take care, leſt ſome examples of a conſumption being 
cur'd, ſhould not relate to the ulcers of the lungs themſelves, but rather to 


thoſe of the aſpera arteria. And this I would not have underſtood to be faid. 
ſo much of the cure of others, as of a certain cure of my own, by which 1 | 
got great reputation, when I was a young man, and practis'd phyſic in the 


place of my nativity. I will give you a deſcription of the caſe. 
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There was a man of Lucca, by name Stephen Cheli, of a tall ſtature, and 
a ſpare habit of body, who was diligent and induſtrious, conſtantly employ'd 
in buſineſs of great importance, and burden'd with many cares; and for theſe 
cauſes alſo, hypochondriacal, This man had long been troubPd with a 
cough, which was attended with expeCtorations tinctur'd with blood. The 
elder phyſicians having attempted. to cure this diſorder, at one time by the 
Juices of ſoftening herbs, and ſuch as are ſuppos'd to be of uſe to the lungs; 
and ſometimes by aſſes milk; ſometimes by jellies of different kinds, and the 
broth of tortoiſes; and at other times by dilute decoctions of the woods, or 
by ſuch medicines as being prepar'd from ſteel, or the lapis hæmatites, have 
an aſtringent property; beſides the drinking the waters of the baths of Villa, 
and bathing in river water, and other remedies of a ſimilar kind; were ſo far 
from gaining any advantage, that they made the patient ſtill more emaciated, 
and the diſorder itfelf more conſiderable; for the aſtringents ſeem'd to di- 
miniſh the quantity of urine, and the baths to encreaſe the quantity of blood 
in his ſpittings ; and the waters of Villa were under a neceſſity of being left 
off, within the few firſt days trial, becauſe they did not at all paſs off; and, 
in ſhort, the patient's ſtomach loath'd almoſt every thing. At length, when 
the patient was as much tir'd of the phylicians, as the phylicians were of 
the diſeaſe, he came to me; but from a principle of reverence to my ſeniors, 
and being alſo influenc'd by the opinion of every one, in regard to the deſ- 
perate ſtate of the diſeaſe, I made ule of many apologies to decline taking 
upon me the management of the diſeaſe; till ar laſt, being overcome by the 
authority and perſuaſion of thoſe who had the health of the patient at heart, 
I conſented in ſuch a manner as to convince every one that I took him under 
my care againſt my own will, and without promiſing any thing, in compli- 
ance with the deſire of other perſons, and in order that the patient might 
not be deſerted, rather than with a view to the cure of his diſorder. For 
he was very thin and weak, and got but little, and that diſturb'd, ſleep. 
Yet when I found that a fever, or at leaſt a continual one, did not attend 
the diſeaſe, and according to the words of Aetius (p), a ſmall quantity of 
« purulent and bloody matter was thrown up by ſpitting ;” and that a 
«© ſenſe of pain was manifeſtly perceiv'd” in no other place, but “near 
* the ulcerated part” of the aſpera arteria, that is, a little below the larynx: ' 
and when I alſo found, that out of all the remedies which had been made 
uſe of, two of them had been of ſome advantage, which are recommended 
by Aetius () againſt thoſe ulcers of the aſpera arteria; I mean, medicines 
laid under the tongue, ſo that being melted by degrees, they may fall 
« down into the aſpera arteria; and milk drunk every day, as it is milk'd 
“ from the animal, while ſtanding by the patient ;” I began to cheriſh ſome 
litttle hope tacitly, and to endeavour to find out the method of bringing 
about, that the ſame remedies which had been of ſome advantage, might at 
length perfectly cure. They had us'd troches, which were diſſolv'd in the 
mouth, made of the ſpecies diatragacanthi frigidæ, and aſſes milk; by which 
the ſenſe of pricking, in the aſpera arteria, was at the time they were ap- 
plied, almoſt entirely taken away, and the ſtrength of the patient fomewhat _ 
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encreas'd by ſleep, When I aſk'd him why he did not perſiſt in the uſe 
of thoſe things, which had beefi of ſervice to him, he anſwer'd that his ſto- 
mach was hurt by the troches ; and as to the milk, though at firſt that ad- 
vantage ſeem'd to reſult from it, yet all the ſymptoms return'd ſoon after. 
But in the mean while, ſaid I, did you avoid the wind, and the ſun?” for 


] remember'd that this was expreſsly preſcrib'd by Hippocrates (7), to thoſe 


in whom the fiſtula pulmonis, or © aſpera arteria, was affected with a hot ulcer, 
« call'd aphtha.“ But I found that he had not avoided them: and | per- 
ceiv'd alſo that theſe troches had, by their ſweetneſs, naturally hurt the ſto- 
mach, inaſmuch as it was the ſtomach of an hypochondriacal perſon. After 
having determin'd then with myſelf what was to be done, and what was to 
be avoided, it happen'd accidentally, that I had it in my power to commu- 
nicate my intentions to Paul Piella, an eminent phyſician at Bologna, who 
at that time, together with myſelf, attended the count John Baptiſt Urſi, 
afterwards biſhop of Ceſena, who lay ill of a very violent diſeaſe, But 
Paul, although he did not diſapprove what had been propos'd by me, 
yet having attentively examin'd the ſpittings, and heard that they were ſa 
thin, and in ſo ſmall quantity, and yet not always, but that they were now 
and then bloody; I fear, ſaid he, very much, that you will not be able to 
heal theſe ulcers, which, beſides their being, probably, very deep ſeated, 
certainly, if I ſee at all into the diſorder, come near, in their nature, to that 
kind of herpes, which, if it were even on the ſurface of the ſkin, would 
be brought to a cicatrix with the greateſt difficulty, This prognoſtic, as it 
was made by a well-experienc'd maſter, in chirurgical matters in particular, 
made me rejoice that I had promis'd nothing, but did not prevent me from 
making the trial of what I had determin'd to try. It was now the time of 
year in which it was peculiarly neceſſary to avoid the injuries of the external 
air with the utmoſt caution ; nor could much be hop'd for from the milk of 
brute-animals, by reaſon of their provender being unfit for them. : 
| Firſt of all, then, I order'd the patient to ſhut himſelf up im a warm 
chamber, not low, nor cloſe; and there giving up every kind of concern, 
rather to hear his friends and acquaintance, than to talk much himſelf ; and 
when he did, to ſpeak in a low tone, and by no means quick. Then having 
preſcrib'd ſuch things as might tend to ſoften the aſpera arteria, nor yet hurt 
the ſtomach, and the ſtomach being prepar'd for the uſe of the milk, I or- 
der'd woman's milk, not in great quantity at firſt, for the ſake of trying 
how it would agree; and afterwards, when I found that it ſucceeded very 
well, I order'd as much to be ſuck'd from the breaſts, as to the patient 
himſelf, who was ſagacious and attentive, would nearly equal half a pint, in 
the morning, and in the evening ; that is, about four or five hours before 
dinner and ſupper. Both of which meals were moderate, but the ſupper in 
particular; and wine, or any thing elſe that might be injurious, was avoided. 
His dinner and ſupper frequently conſiſted of a pudding made of barley- 
flower, with an addition of the powder of the china root, in the proportion 
of one ounce to the pound, but without any ſugar : and theſe ingredients 
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being mix'd up with milk, freſh drawn from a cow which had been fed upon 
barley and chaff, not upon beans and hay, were reduc'd into a kind of calx, 
as it were, over a {low fire. I took particular care alſo to have a nurſe who 
was in good health, and order'd her to make ule of proper aliments, and as 
much as poſſible to avoid variety of them; which circumſtance, when neg- 
lected, ſeems to be the only reaſon, why the milk of women is not better 
than the milk of other animals for medical purpoſes ; although even the an- 
cient phyſicians, and in particular Euryphon -and Herodotus, who are com- 
mended by Galen (5), preferr'd it to others in conſumptive diſorders, as 
« it was familiar to us, and of the ſame nature with ourſelves.” By ob- 
ſerving this regimen very ſtrictly, from the end of November to the middle 
of May, the patient was ſo far recover'd as to be extremely well for ſixteen 
years after. At the end of which period, his blood being again loaded 
with eroding particles, depoſited them upon the ſkin, for the ſpace of two 
years together, in the form of a tetterous eruption. But theſe eruptions going 
off all of a ſudden, the bottoms of his feet were ſeiz'd with very acute 
Pains, attended with ſome tumour, and conſiderable redneſs. Which diſ- 
appearing of a ſudden after twenty days, a ſuppreſſion of urine came on for 
the ſpace of two, and after this a ſwelling of the legs, which often vaniſh'd, 
and as often return'd ; and a fever of an inconſtant period; and at length, be- 
twixt the navel and the pubes, a kind of hard internal protuberance, beſides 
other complaints of the belly; with which being grievouſly afflicted, he 
finally exchang'd diſeaſe for death. But all theſe things happen'd when I 
was abſent : which I mention only for this reaſon, that you might underſtand 
my cure to have been perfect, as the patient not only continu'd well for fo 
long a time, but even after he began to grow ill again, among ſo many 
diſorders, never was attack'd with the firſt, Which being generally eſteem'd 
to have been a conſumption, there was no conſumptive perſon in the city 
who did not preſcribe the ſame method of cure to himſelf; yet not one of 
them eſcap'd. f 
28. There are, alſo, much deeper diſorders of the aſpera arteria, which 
the common people very often, and even the phyſicians ſometimes, confound 
with the conſumption; though at the ſame time the lungs, in theſe perſons, 
are ſound. Thus, not to repeat the obſervations which I have already written 
to you (2); thus, I ſay, I remember Valſalva to have aſſerted, that he never 
ſaw lungs in a better condition than thoſe of Zani, biſhop of Imola, were; 
though they were generally ſuppos'd to be diſeas'd, by reaſon of the great 
quantity of humours that he expectorated, which were ſecreted, without 
doubt, from the proper glands of the bronchia, Which, notwithſtanding 
they are, in fact, not purulent, yet ſometimes are of ſuch a nature, that if 
any one ſhould contend for their being purulent, he might very eaſily find 
ſome one, amongſt that great number of * forms and ſpecies of pus,” which 
Aretæus (u) enumerated ſo as to ſay, © that they were almoſt infinite,” to 
which he may ſeem, with ſome reaſon, to refer them. And I could wiſh, 
as doubts do ſometimes ariſe, that ſigns and marks of the true pus were 
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extant, ' which ſhould be always certain, and which all perſons would agree 
upon. For as to Jacotius (x), for example's ſake, diſtinguiſhing pus from 
phlegm in ſuch a manner as to ſay, that the former is cineritious, and the 
other white; the one fœtid, or at leaſt moderately fo, but the other not at. 
all; and, in ſhort, the one b into parts, eſpecially if thrown into 
water, but the other glutinous; I do not ſufficiently underſtand, by what 
means he can reconcile all theſe aſſertions with the doctrine of Aretæus, who, 
when ſpeaking of the various kinds of pus, had expreſsly plac'd amongſt 
them even that which is © glutinous,. and without odour” particularly as 
Aretzus has done this in the very place where he is commended by Jacotius, 
for judging * that pus could be diſtinguiſh'd from mere phlegm by the ſight 
* only; and that they were not much {kill'd in the knowledge of ſuppuration, 
„who examine theſe expectorated matters by the fire and by water ;” taking 
notice, at the ſame time, how they abuſe the aphoriſm of Hippocrates ( y), 
repeated in the Coacæ Prænotiones (z), and another added in this laſt work (a), 
in order to make the diagnoſis of pus; ſince neither of them, as Jacotius 
rightly admoniſhes, was written in order to diſtinguiſh pus, but both of 
them, evidently, in order to make a prognoſis of death ; whether the ſpitting 
of the conſumptive patient, when put upon the fire, ſmell very ſtrong, or 

ſubſide, when thrown into ſea-water which is contain'd in a brazen veſſel. 
And although Duretus (4) and Jacotius himſelf have both endeavour'd to 
give a reaſon, why Hippocrates thinks ſuch a veſſel neceſſary, yet I fear 
they have not done it ſufficiently to their own ſatisfaction, not to ſay to yours: 
and, without doubt, the latter of them at length comes back to this, that, 
to follow the opinion of Hollerius(c), he thinks it is but of little conſequence 
in what veſſel that water may be contain'd ; but whether this ſuppoſition _ 
agrees with the great brevity of Hippocrates, you yourſelf will ſee. And 
John Jerom Zanichelli, a man of much experience, both in the medical 
and chymical art, converſing with me, at Venice, about a very learned friend 
of both of us, Vittorio Franceſco Stancario, who was already attack'd with 
a conſumption, at Bologna, in conſequence of a cough and ſpitting of blood; 
and mentioning two conſumptive patients that were cur'd by an eclegma ; 
the one by that which is call'd the rob of nuts, and the other by the rob made 
from ripe elder-berries, prepar'd in a certain manner; nor concealing what 
he himſelf look'd upon as an arcanum, balſam of ſulphur prepar'd wita 
balſam copaibæ; and having happen'd to digreſs from thence to this paſſage 
of Hippocrates, as frequently happens in diſcourſe, he declar'd it to be his 
opinion, that by a brazen veſſel ſomething was taken from the ſea-water, fo 
as to make it leſs able to reſiſt the deſcent of the expectorated matter, than 
if it were to be contain'd in any other veſſel but a brazen one: nor is pure 
water proper in order to make this experiment more eaſily and certainly, nor 
yet ſea-water, as many ſuppoſe ; for the former reſiſts the deſcent of the 
matter leſs than it ought, and the latter, in any other but a braſs veſſel, 
ſomewhat more than is requir'd. And he affirm'd, that the prediction of 
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Hippocrates had alway anſwer'd, on his frequently making this experiment, 
in the manner that Hippocrates preſcribes : nor did thoſe whoſe ſpittings 
had floated in water, die in ſo ſhort a time as they whoſe ſpittings had fab. 
_ fided: ſo that he did not doubt, but if the experiment were made after- 
. wards, that is, when the difeaſe was become much worſe z he did not doubt, 
I ſay, but the ſpittings would fall to the bottom. Nor would he have the 
ſpittings collected together, as many do, and thrown out of a baſon into 
water, but from the very mouth of the patient, according to the method of 
Hippocrates, and even from the very lungs of the patient, and that many 
times over; well knowing that the expectorated matter does not alway proceed 
from the part of the lungs that is moſt diſeas'd ; and, on the other hand, 
what alteration may happen to it, by lying in the open air ſome time after 
it is diſcharg'd ; ſo that it may ſeem to be of quite a different nature in the 
experiment, from what it would have been immediately after its excretion. 
29. But Cælius Aurelianus (d), where he takes notice of a great number 
of phy ſicians who put the expectorated matter of patients into water, (he 
does not ſay ſea-water) or laid it on the fire, not in order to make a diagno- 
ſis of death, but in order * to diſtinguiſh a purulent fluid;” and in like 
manner Cornelius Celſus (e), where he makes mention of them who made 
uſe of this ſecond ſign, when they were in doubt about a conſumption ; ſeem 
pretty clearly to prove, that cuſtoms of this kind did prevail: and the firſt 
expreſly ſays, that in perſons who have fall'n into a conſumption from a 
ſpitting of blood, the expectorated matter from livid or greeniſh, © becomes 
4 white and purulent;” which is diametrically oppoſite to the firſt mark of 
diſtinction between pus and pituita, that is laid down by Jacotius (F). Be- 
fides, both theſe antient phyſicians, whom moſt phyſicians follow, and indeed 
I myſelf in general, in this letter; in ſuch a degree however, as not to diſ- 
commend thoſe who think differently ; did not call that waſting a true con- 
ſumption, or phthiſis, in which there are no ſanious or purulent expectora- 
tions; not even though there were pus collected in the thorax and in the 
lungs. The firſt of them, therefore, taught that there was alſo this difference 
betwixt the conſumptive and the empyematic diſorder ;” as in this latter, 
pus is not thrown off gradually by ſpitting, but in large quantities at a time; 
and Celſus would not have ſaid (g), * that pus is ſpit up” by conſumptive 
patients, if he meant to have empyematic perſons taken for conſumptive 
patients. For in deſcribing empyematic patients (5), and to thoſe ſigns 
which Hippocrates had before given, adding, as Ronſſeus (i) obſerves, ſome- 
thing of his own, in relation to the veins that are under the tongue ; he ne- 
vertheleſs made no change in regard to thoſe things which are ſpit up. For 
he ſaw that Hippocrates, not ＋ that place of the Prænotiones (&), which 
Celſus particularly referr'd to at that time, but alſo even in the Coace Præ- 
notiones (I), conſtantly plac'd this among the ſigns of perſons being empye- 
matic, ** that they ſpit up nothing worthy of obſervation.” And if, in ano- 


(4) Morb. Chron. 1. 2. c. 14. (b) 1. 2. c. 7. 
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ther book, I mean that which is entitled De locis in hemine (m), before he 
taught us to conjecture that a patient was empyematic from this ſign, that 
he is ſhort of breath, and ſpeaks with a ſomewhat hoarſe voice,” he has 
ſaid that the ſame perſon *< ſpits up pus; he meant that they did this dif- 
ferently from conſumptive patients, or at leaſt after different ſymptoms, as 
you will gather from the paſſage of Cælius already referr'd to: and without 
doubt, that the conſumptive or phthiſical patients of Hippocrates were 
different from thoſe who were empyematic, or ſuppurated, is very evidently 
ſhown from what he had faid a little before (z); < that patients become ſup- 
e purated from being tabid, or, as they are call'd in the Greek language, 
« phthifical, when the body has been made very moiſt: and on the contrary, 
that they become tabid from being ſuppurated, or empyematic, when the 
body has been made very dry.” 

30. But to return to that diſcourſe from which I, perhaps, ſeem to you 
to have digreſs'd, you readily underſtand how eaſily men may be deceiv'd, in 
ſo great a difficulty of judging ſometimes, and finding out what is really 
purulent; ſo that although it ſhould be determin'd that a conſumption ſhould 
be allow'd to conſiſt, not only in the hidden ulceration of the lungs, but in 
the evident diſcharge of pus by ſpitting, they may nevertheleſs Frequently 
ſeem themſelves to be right, in ſuppoſing that to be a conſumption which is 
not ſo in fact. And this I ſay, not in ſuch a manner as to deny that patients 
really conſumptive have been ſometimes cur'd, eſpecially in the beginning of 
the diſeaſe, when a great quantity of pus is not yet collected in the lungs, 
from whence it has a free and open acceſs into the bronchia : but I judge this 
to happen very rarely, more ſo than they imagine, who have had no experi- 
ence how great a diligence of the phyſician, and how ſtrict a compliance of 
the patient, at the ſame time, is requir'd, even to remove thoſe diſorders 
which are, perhaps, not true conſumptions ; although in moſt reſpects they 
may ſeem to be very ſimilar thereto. A caſe of this kind I will deſcribe to you 
here, in order to give you ſome ſatisfaction, by obſervations taken from pa- 
tients when living, deſcrib'd minutely, and at large, as I know you would 
wiſh them to be, becauſe I cannot ſatisfy ſo much in this letter as I am us'd 
to do in others, by giving you diſſections of morbid bodies. You will judge, 
when you have read over the ſucceſsful cure of this diſeaſe, by what name 1t 
Qught to be call'd. | . 

31. The count of Feltri being every year ſubject, not only to trouble- 
ſome complaints of the gums and teeth, as the reſt of his noble brothers alſo 
were, but to ulcerations of the noſtrils beſides, and to itching diſorders of 
the ſkin, which were of the tetterous kind; and having, in purſuit of the 
pleaſure*in which he took in hunting, expos'd himſelf frequently, through the 
autumn, to the morning's early cold, was taken with a violent catarrh, to 
which a cough was added; and art length, in the month of November, a 
ſpitting of blood. For which reaſon a veip was open'd ; and as the hæmoptoe 
return'd, blood was taken away a ſecond time; and goats milk was admi- 
niſter'd; and, inlike manner, the jelly of ivory and of calves feet, which was 
Prepar'd with water wherein hot ſteel had been frequently extinguiſh'd, and 
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other remedies that have an aſtringent and agglutinating property. This 
method being purſu'd through the whole month of December, the diforder 
ſeem'd to be overcome; though the cough return'd now and then. But in 
the month of March, all the ſymptoms were renew'd. For which reaſon de- 
coctions were given in the morning, from ſuch woods and roots as are gene- 
rally recommended againſt defluxions, antiſcorbutic and vulnerary herbs be- 
ing added; and in the evening the antihecticum polerii, as it is call'd, firſt 
with an emulſion of the cold ſeeds, and after that, with the aqua bardanæ. 
And having made uſe of theſe remedies, and other things of a ſimilar kind, 
from the middle of March to the latter end of April, he again took the 
goar's milk, and at the ſame time, twelve drops of the balſam of Peru; and 
this regimen he continu'd about forty days. In the mean while one of his 
upper limbs had the actual cautery applied to it, and the ulcer was kept open. 
Although he at times perceiv'd ſome little alleviation, indeed, from theſe ap- 
plications, yet the cough and the hoarſeneſs very obſtinately afflifted him : 
and indeed the cough had grown much more violent, and ſeem'd to arife even 
from the very bottom of his thorax; and his ſpittings, from being whitiſh 
and catarrhous, began now to be, at different times, of a different colour 
and weight, and of a different tenacity: to theſe ſymptoms, a certain ſenſe 
of narrowneſs and conſtriction at the cheſt was added, and an internal heat at 
the ſternum; the latter of which the patient complain'd of frequently, but of 
the former continually. All which appearances ſeem'd to be ſo much the 
more threat'ning, as the fauces, which had been before troubPd with a de- 
fluxion, grew better from the time theſe ſymptoms came on; and at the fame 
time the cutaneous ſpots became pale, nor caus'd any itching whatever; fo 
that all the violence of the diſeaſe ſeem'd to have turn'd itſelf upon the breaſt. 
And it was now alſo perceiv'd by every one, that not only the ſtrength of the 
body in general, in a man not two and thirty years of age, was much weak- 
en'd, and that the livelineſs of his face, the vigour of his eyes and underſtand- 
ing: were diminiſh'd, and this fleſh ſtill more decreas'd, but that even the 
voice itſelf was made very weak. In this ſtate was the diſeaſe, when I was 
conſulted by letter, in regard to his caſe, that is about the latter end of June; 
being ſtrenuouſly recommended to the patient by one who had it in his 
power to command, the moſt excellent Angelo Emo, a Venetian ſenator, 
and that time governor and lord chief juſtice of Padua. There were many 
circumſtances, as you fee, that gave us reaſon to fear: yet others were not 
wanting, which I thought ſufficient to prevent us from being quite out of 
hope ; as for inſtance, eaſy ſleep by night, a capacity of lying down on either 
Hide, his appetite for food not being loſt, and the quickneſs of his pulſe not 
being encreas'd after taking nouriſhment ; no fœtid ſmell in his ſpittings, no 
ſenſe of weight in his cheſt, no ſhortneſs of breath. And though juſt after this 
account had been ſent to me, the patient expectorated, by means of the very 
deep and violent cough, ſuch matter as had never been diſcharg'd before, be- 
ing bloody and corrupted, and that five or ſix times over, yet I did not, for 
that reaſon, change my opinion; eſpecially from the time I was inform'd, 
that the patient had made no complaint of the ſenſe of heat and conſtriction, 
ever ſince this matter had been thrown up. I therefore determin'd to re- 
commend various remedies, as the ſummer ſeaſon at that time, and the va- 
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rious cauſes and effects of the diſeaſe induc'd me, yet ſo that one might 
agree and co-operate with the other. There is no occaſion here to recount 
the whole particulars of the treatment; or to tell you what 1 ſubſtituted in 
the room of ſome remedies which the patient did not ſeem to bear well; it 
is ſufficient to point out to you ſuch of them as were of maſt advantage, 
and, conſequently, moſt freely us'd. Every day, in the morning, a little 
of the reſin of turpentine was taken, by which the patient affirm'd that his 
Fauces and breaſt were conſiderably reliev'd. After that, for the firſt twenty 
days, the aqua lactis, as it is now, call'd, was drunk, in which were, and 
had been previouſly, macerated, . brook-lime, ground-ivy, flowers of St. 
John's wort, and a little of the bark of ſaſſafras; the drinking of which 
water was always repeated five hours after dinner. But after theſe twenty 
days, a draught of viper broth was ſubſtituted in the ſtead of the morning 
draught of this water, prepar'd alſo from. frogs, and the tails of river- 
crabs. From the firſt uſe of which he evidently found advantage; for the 
ſpots on his ſkin, as I had wiſh'd, became again colour'd, and itching, and, 
at the ſame time, the colour of the face was better, and the ſtrength ſome- 
what increas'd, the habit of the body ſomewhat leſs thin, the cough leſs 
frequent, the hoarſeneſs more ſlight, and the ſpittings leſs. His food was 
nothing elſe but young female chickens, or, as they are call'd among us, 
and as Varro (o), perhaps, has written, pullaſtræ, which having the belly 
ſtuff'd with the herbs mention'd above, were roaſted, and pudding made of 
rice, or oats, together with almonds. At table he always drank water in 
which the radix chinæ, and the ſaſſafras bark, had been ſlightly macerated 
and at other times the aqua Brandulæ, which in the ſummer-time, and 
when he was troubl'd with thirſt, was allow'd him in a conſiderable quantity. 
By means of this regimen, the patient was able to come from the place'of 
his nativity to Venice, after the middle of Auguſt, and, about the beginning 
of September, to Padua, to conſult me again ; full of hope, that, as I had 
ſo much reliev'd his diſorder, by having it deſcrib'd to me by letters, I ſhould 
be able entirely to cure it, upon ſeeing, and examining into, its nature. It 
pleas'd me very much, that this confidence had ſucceeded to ſo great a fear 
in which he had previouſly been. And upon obſerving this gentleman, and 
his diſorder, very cloſely, for two days that he was here, I was alſo pleas'd 
to find, that all the circumſtances of the diſeaſe, which had given me reaſon 
to hope, ſtill continu'd ; and, likewiſe, that the conformation of the thorax 
ſhew'd nothing from whence I could conjecture that he was diſpos'd to a con- 
ſumption ; for the ſhape of it was ſuch, that it lay quite contiguous to the 
broad bones of the ſcapulæ, and did not, by receding therefrom, render 
them prominent like wings; alſo, that there was no hectic heat, no quickneſs 
of pulſe, no thirſt, .no difficulty of breathing, not even when he went up 
ſteep places; at length, that his long and very obſtinate hoarſeneſs had now 
been entirely remov'd for many days. Yet his cough, ſpitting, and emaciated 
Rate of body, till gave me pain. For 1 found him to be more emaciated 
than I had ſuppos'd from the tenour of the letters that T had receiv'd, And 
his ſpittings, although nothing of a corrupt or bloody kind had appear'd 
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ever ſince the time of expectorating ſuch matter which I have already men- 
tion'd, nevertheleſs, had not yet loſt their yellowiſh and cineritious colour, 
eſpecially in a morning, and their ſaltiſh taſte : finally, his cough, although 
it was grown much milder, at other times was ſtill troubleſome in a morning 
and evening, and ſeem'd to ariſe from an irritation within the thorax, not- 
withſtanding it lay 22 high, My ſolicitude was encreas'd by the time of 
year wherein the diſeaſe had begun, being at hand, which the patient was, 
for more than one reaſon, oblig'd to ſpend, and the winter likewiſe, in the 
place of his nativity. And how early, long, and ſharp, the cold is there, 
you may ealily conjecture from the ſituation of it, and the ancient verſe, 
which is ſuppos'd to be Cæſar's, confirms, 
Heltria perpetuo nivium damnata rigori (ꝓ): 
« Where its bleak face the rugged Feltri ſhows, 
Doom'd to the rigour of eternal ſnows:“ 


whereas, in the age of Celſus, on the contrary, in diſorders of this kind (q), 
< the patient went from Italy to Alexandria.” For which reaſon, I again 
and again inculcated, with how much care and diligence he ought to * 
himſclt againſt theſe inclemencies, when he was there, and with how much 
care ule thoſe remedies that I recommended to him. And as, in the number 
of theſe, milk was the chief, firſt aſſes milk, and then cows, the patient 
having return'd home, and us'd the former for a month, ſaw his ſpittings ſo 
much chang'd for the better, that in quantity, colour, and all other con- 
ditions, they were now almoſt within their natural bounds ; then leaving 
aſſes-milk, and going to that of cows, and perſiſting very long in the uſe of 
it, as I had order'd, if it ſeem'd to be of ſuffictent advantage to him, fo as 
to take it quite to the latter end of December; and his ſpittings being now 
r entirely of a natural and healthy kind, and all irritation and trouble- 
ſome affection of his thorax, or fauces, being entirely remov'd, he recover'd 
the former colour of his face; and both the habit and ſtrength of his body, 
in general, was then in perfect health, and continu'd ſtill fo when I revis'd 
theſe letters, which was in the twenty-ſecond year from the time he regain'd 
his health: ſo much was one ſingle kind of remedy able to effect, by the 
ſingular bleſſing of God, in an unfavourable place, and ſeaſon of the year, 
aſſiſted by the great diligence and caution of the patient in taking care of 
himſelf, and by the equal ſtudiouſneſs and vigilance of Ludovico Alberti, a 
very ingenious phyſician àt Feltri, and deſerving of a much longer life; who, 
both in reſpect of diet and medicine, took care that every thing ſhould be 
adminiſter'd according to the opinion I had given ; and whoſe letter written 
to me on the ſixth of January, in the year 1740, related this ſucceſsful 
event, which was extraordinary, and but little hop'd for by moſt perſons 
who knew the patient. And this was alſo confirm'd in the ſucceeding ſpring, 
by the fight of the gentleman who had been ill, which was very pleaſing to 
me; though if he had not made himſelf known, I ſhould not have known 
him again. You have what I promis'd. Farewel. | 
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LETTER the TWENTY-THIRD 
Treats of Palpitation and Pain of the Heart. 


| S in the laſt letter you receiv'd, together with ſome diſſections of 

A Valſalva's, not more than one of mine; fo, on the other hand, in 
this you will have ſome of mine and none of his; not, indeed; but there 
are many extant in his papers, which relate to the palpitation and pain of 
the heart, but becauſe there ſeem'd to be a more proper place for each of 
them, in the letters which I have already ſent to you, or am to ſend here- 
after. For whether theſe indiſpoſitions of the heart have their cauſes remote 
therefrom, or in this viſcus itſelf, or near it, in the former caſe it for the 
molt part happens, that at the ſame time other, and often more violent 
diſorders, diſcover themſelves in other places; and, in the latter caſe, it 
rarely happens, that the heart is agitated with a palpitation, without other 
and greater injuries. For which reaſon, my obſervations, that I ſhall pro- 
duce preſently, will themſelves alſo ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to relate to other 
ſubjects, in the ſame manner as many do in the eighth ſection of the Sepul- 
chretum, which anſwers to this letter; nor yet thoſe only of which Bonetus 
confeſſes it, when he expreſsly adds in what ſections beſides they have been 
before propos'd by him, or will be afterwards propos'd ; but others alſo, and 
in particular thoſe in reſpe& to which the authors have either pointed out no 
diſorder wherewith' the patients were troubl'd, or have mention'd ſome other 
than that of the heart. To this claſs you will refer the eighth obſervation, 
in which (2) a ſcabies and dropfy only are mention'd; but palpitation is 
mention'd in the ſcholium in ſuch a manner, that, if you attend to it never 
fo cloſely, you do not certainly know whether it was, or was not, obſerr'd in 
the patient. And that obſervation the tenth and ſixteenth are of this 
kind, even Bonetus himſelf does not deny ; and, indeed, he readily acknow- 
ledges, in the ſcholia which are added to both, that there might be other 
diſorders than what he treats of there. Yet in both places, although con- 
jectures ought not to have been given inſtead of obſervations, you will, per- 
haps, better bear this, than that he ſhould again repeat the obſervations which 
he had already produc'd in this, not very long, ſection, without being ſen- 
ſible of it himſelf. For that which we read under obſervation the eighth, 
article the third, is the ſame with what we find in the very firſt verſe of ob- 
fervation the firſt: you will know with what accuracy other things are de- 
ſcrib'd therein, when you take the trouble to compare it with the ſchohum 
of Hollerius himſelf, in the chapter quoted, which is in his firſt book. 
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Moreover, that which is firſt ſubjoin'd to the fifteenth obſervation, is the 
ſame as the firſt under the fifth ; that in the eighteenth the ſame with that in 
the latter part of the firſt ; that which is about the beginning of the ſcholium 
to the fixth article, under the twenty-firſt obſervation, is the ſame with that 
which is at the end of the ſcholium to the tenth obſervation. Finally, the 
girl who is ſpoken of under the ſecond article of the fourteenth. obſervation, 
15 no other than ſhe who is again ſpoken of under the eleventh article of 
the twenty · firſt obſervationg: and, what you would not eaſily believe, if you 
did not yourſelf know it, in the eighth article of this laſt obſervation, it is 
the ſame boy that is again ſpoken of under article the ninth. Nor are there 
fewer marks of forgetfulneſs in the additamenta to this ſection. For if of 
thoſe obſervations that are collected together into one under number three, 
you compare the two, one of which relates to a certain citizen of fifty, and 
the other to a nobleman, with thoſe which Bonetus had produc'd above, 
under number twenty-one, article five, and under number fourteen, and in 
the beginning of the ſcholium added to this, giving their authors names at 
the ſame time, you will immediately know that they are the ſame; the latter 
being the obſervation of Riverius, and the former of Hildanus. Nor will 
Blancardus, who, in his Anatomica Prafiica,. has given both of them (5), 
ſomewhat newly modified, as his own, or © from the relation of others (c),“ 
having omitted ſome things, and even added others, which Hildanus had 
taken no notice of in the body, be able to. diſguiſe them from you, as you. 
are ſo much the leſs likely to believe him, becauſe even in the obſervation 
which immediately precedes them, in the Sepulchretum, - he ſpeaks of Ruyſch 
as being preſent”? while he diſſected, who_ſhew'd afterwards (d), as you 
very well know, that he himſelf © had made. the diſſection.“ But to paſs 
over Blancardus, with thoſe little arts of his; to what purpoſe was it, in fine, 
to add 'to the obſervations deſcrib'd from his book ; which, let them be of 
what kind ſoever, do relate to palpitation at leaft ; I ſay, to what purpoſe was. 
jt to add that obſervation, which, as it is of an afphuxia only, did not be- 
long to this ſection, but to the next entirely? I, however, am not diſpos'd 
to imitate any thing of this kind. I ſhall repeat no hiſtories ; and thoſe which 
may ſeem to belong, rather, to other letters, I will defer till I ſend them: 
and, in particular, I will deſcribe the diſſection of no bodies, which either I, 
or my friends whom can name, did not diſſeck. I ſhall begin with that 
which Jo. Franceſco Bernardoni diſſected at Modena; he who was afterwards 
archiater at that court, and who reſided, together with me, at Bologna, for 
the ſake of proſecuting his ſtudies, at the time the diſſection was perform'd, 
when he alſo related it to me. | | 

2. A woman, who educated young children of noble families, was ſeiz'd 
with a palpitation of the heart. Blood being taken away from her arm, 
ſhe was preatly reliey'd thereby for about two days. But theſe being elaps'd, 
the palpitation return'd with ſuch vehemence, that the breaſt was perceiv'd 
to be lifted up by every ſtroke. At the ſame time there was ſuch a pain in 
the thorax, a difficulty of breathing, and fever, as gave great ſuſpicion of 
a peripneumony. Blood being again taken away from the arm, ſhe receiv'd 
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not the leaſt advantage therefrom. And having a vein open'd in her foot, 
ſhe died within about an hour after, which was indicated by the pulſe grow- 
ing gradually leſs and leſs, from the time of being bled, and giving leſs re- 
ſiſtance to the fingers of the phyſician, when he compreis'd the artery: but 
the pulſe was, at the ſame time, more quick. A great quantity of blood 
flow'd from the mouth of the carcaſe. Yer in the thorax, and in the belly, 
every thing was ſound. The head, as no ſuſpicion of diſorder being there 
had arifen, was not diſſected. 

3. Although the diſeaſe and death of this woman, join'd together with 
this diſſection of the body, are difficult to be explain'd, let us uſe whatever 
mode or order of explication we chooſe ; yet I ſhould believe that internal 
convulſions had in ſome meaſure, at leaſt, conſpir'd to her death. For tho! 
we ſhould quite exculpate the brain, yet the nervous plexuſſes, and the nerves 
themſelves, {till remain to be held in ſuſpicion. But who is able to enquire 
into the injuries of theſe parts, wherever it might be neceſſary ? or indeed 
to diſtinguiſh theſe injuries, for the moſt part, by enquiry. ? which without 
doubt is the reaſon, that in the examination of bodies of this kind, they 
are very rarely ſought into. Nevertheleſs, if a palpitation of the heart im- 
mediately ſucceed to ſome certain motions in the brain, as even happens to 
perſons in health, under the influence of ſome of the paſſions of the mind, 
who can deny, if motions are made in the nerves, which anſwer in a juſt 
proportion to thoſe motions of the brain; who, I ſay, can deny, but the 
lame palpitation may then be brought on? For whatever the brain is able 
to perform in the heart, it is able to do only by means of the nerves that 
go betwixt itſelf and the heart, or the veſſels neareſt to the heart, by which, 
without doubt, theſe motions are propagated to the fleſhy fibres of the heart, 
or the veſſels; or, if you chooſe rather to conſider it in that view, externally 
conſtringe the coats of theſe veſſels; ſo that it now very clearly appears, that 
the ſame effect muſt of courſe follow, if the ſame motions which at one 
time begin from the brain, ſometimes alſo begin from the nerves, that are 
interpos d; juſt as in thoſe perſons, who after having a foot amputated, go 
on ſtill to complain of a pain in that part, there is the ſame effect from a 
motion which ariſes in the nerves that are interpos'd, as thifre was a ſimilar 
motion which aroſe even from the diſeas'd foot. Rightly, therefore, dic. 
even our Saxonia formerly teach, * that a palpitation of the heart did not 
« only take its origin from the brain, but that it alſo, ſametimes, aroſe from 
« the injury of the nerves alone, without any apparent injury in the brain :” 
which words you will alſo read ſubjoin'd to the forty-ſecond obſervation in 
this ſection of the Sepulchretum, from which the poſition I made juſt now 
is, in other reſpects, confirm'd; I mean, that the natural motion of the 
heart is immediately chang'd from a certain change and motion in the brain. 
But if in a tender female infant, who is ſpoken of in the Commercium 
“ Litterarium (e),“ no other appearance could in fact be found, to which 
the diſorder might be imputed, but thoſe polypous concretions, you will ſo 
much the more readily explain the palpitations of the heart with which ſhe 
was troubl'd, by convulſions, from whenceſoever theſe convulſions might 
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ariſe, becauſe * ſhe died of convulſions.” However, theſe things, which 1 
have ſaid, you may alſo transfer to the nerves that communicate with thoſe 
of the heart, or great veſlels, ſo as to underſtand that theſe palpitations of 
the heart, which frequently happen in hypochondriacal and hyſterical pa- 
tients, in particular, do either altogether, or in part, derive- their origin 
from thence, For the nerves, in bodies of this kind, are much more prone 
to run into ſudden and irregular motions; for which reaſon we ſee, that theſe 

erſons, above all others, are immediately ſeiz'd with palpitations of the 
Re even from the {lighteft emotions of the mind. Ta. in three 
women, whoſe hiſtories I ſhall immediately ſubjoin, you will acknowledge 
that there were ſome other cauſes of the palpitation, yet you will by no means 
doubt, but that has ſometimes conſpir'd together with the others. 

4. The wife of a certain painter at Padua, of forty years of age, and the 
mother of four children, who was not accuſtom'd to any irregularities, either 
in eating or drinking, but being of a delicate conſtitution, and for that rea- 
ſon more iraſcible, nor, indeed, being without cauſes of anger and ſadneſs, 
had, for a long time paſt, loſt her appetite to food; yet was not deficient in 
her menſtrual purgations, when ſhe began to complain of a palpitation at her 
heart, with which ſhe was troubl'd to the very day of her death, though in 
different degrees at different times. To this were added other complaints of 
a ſenſe of eroſion within the thorax, and at the ſpine of that cavity, and of 
a palpitation produc'd to the fide of the ſpine, alſo of a very difficult paſſage 
of the aliments into the ſtomach, after they had already deſcended through 
the ceſophagus, very near to the ſtomach; at length ſhe complain'd of a 
pain in the nerves, as ſhe herſelf ſaid, and particularly in the arms: as to 
the other ſymptoms which attended the diſorder, an cedematous tumour be- 
gan alſo to come on, that was particularly conſpicuous in the lower limb on 
the right ſide ; and by this, among many even eminent phyſicians, the opi- 
nion of an aneuriſm of the aorta was confirm'd. Others, on the contrary, 
as they obſery'd that the patient could lie down eaſily on either fide, and 
that the pulſe was not tenſe, or intermittent, and fimilar in both arms, attri- 
buted all theſe ſymptoms to an hyſterical diſorder; and that with fo much 
the more readirf#{s, as they knew that ſhe had been in the mean while ſeiz'd 
with a kind of paroxyſm, in which the women found her with her teeth 
cloſely ſhut; and they ſaid alſo that they had frequently perceiv'd her to be 
cold in many places. While theſe. controverſies were agitated, the woman, 
finally, having her pulſe already diminiſh'd, died as ſhe was ſpeaking. 

Having heard all theſe circumſtances accurately related by my moſt ex- 
cellent collegue, Anthony Valliſneri, and being aſked by him 'two things, 
the one, that I would tell him what my opinion was of the diſeaſe, and the 
other, that I would be preſent with him at the diſſection of the body, I im- 
mediately promis'd him the latter; but in regard to the former, I only an- 
ſwer'd at that time by ſaying, it happen'd to me, more than once, after many 
and even very violent ſymptoms, that I did not find an aneuriſm in the great 
artery, but only ſome diſorders of the internal ſurface of it. 

The body was ſtill warm many hours after death, notwithſtanding the 
weather was colder than was uſual in that ſeaſon of the year; for it was the 
twentieth of March, in the year of our Lord 1726; externally it had , — 

able 
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dable appearance; but the neck was rather thickiſh, and the belly ſomewhat 
turgid ; yet not fo that there appear'd any mark in the ſkin, of her having 
been four times pregnant. | | | 

Both the cavities of the thorax, but particularly the right, contain'd a 
conſiderable quantity of water, which had not the leaſt diſagreeable ſmell : 
the lungs were ſound, notwithſtanding the lower ſurface of the left lobe, and 
alſo the poſterior ſurface, in ſome meaſure, had adheſions to the neighbour- 
ing parts; the one to the diaphragm, and the other to the back : finally, in 
the aſpera arteria, in the œſophagus, when open'd quite down to the ſto- 
mach, in the mediaſtinum, pericardium, heart, auricles, and all the great 
veſſels, when examin'd carefully both internally and externally, was no ap- 
pearance of diſorder, if you except, however, thoſe appearances which I 
thought would be obſerv'd in the heart and great artery. For as I look'd 
upon this artery and the heart externally, and compar'd them one with ano- 
ther, and with the other parts of the body, the artery ſeem'd to be ſome- 
what more contracted than it ought to be, and the heart more enlarg'd ; 
yet neither in a very great degree. The heart being ſoon after diſſected, 
and two very ſmall -polypous concretions, one of which was at the valvulæ 
tricuſpides, and the other at the beginning of the aorta, being taken away, 
together with the blood, which in the ventricles of the heart was ſcarcely 
leſs fluid than in the reſt of the body, I oblery'd that the corpuſcles in the 
middle of the border of the valves, plac'd at the beginning of the arteries, 
were harder, and at the ſame time larger, than they uſually are, and parti- 
cularly one. However, theſe appearances were of no great conſequence. 
But thoſe which were found in the aorta, although at firſt ſight they might 
ſeem to be flight alſo, yet when the whole trunk of it was open'd longitudi- 
nally, not only in the thoracic portion, but in the abdominal alſo, ſoon af- 
ter they were known to be of great importance. For the whole internal ſur- 
face of this veſſel, quite from the heart to that part of it which lies below 
the orifices of the emulgent arteries, if you compar'd it with the other part, 
that goes to the diviſion of this artery into the iliacs, manifeſtly inclin'd, 
from the natural whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs which was in this lower part, to 
a yellowneſs of colour and inequality of ſurface z and this inequality, if you 
look'd attentively upon it, ſeem'd to be owing to theſe circumſtances of the 
artery, that in ſome places it was rais'd up into little protuberances, and in 
other places ſubſided into very ſmall ſinuſſes. But all this was upon the ſur- 
face; except that a little above the valves, there was a ſmall narrow ſpace, 
where the ſurface being ſomewhat hollow'd out, as it were, by eroſion, 
ſhew'd the fibres which lay under it in a divided ſtate: and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the emulgent arteries, the internal lamella of the artery was 
very eaſily rubb'd off, by applying the nail to it ſlightly. However, there 
was no induration in any part of the aorta. But the appearance of diſeaſe, 
which I have deſcrib'd as ſubſiſting through ſo great an extent of it, was 
at leaſt produc'd into ſome of its upper branches, as I obſery'd by looking 
in upon their orifices from the curyature of the aorta,, f | 

In the belly was water, and not in very ſmall quantity. The omentum 
was contracted, and extremely lax, but a ſmall quantity of fat being left here 
and there, The ſtomach was very large, = full of a fluid. The liver was 
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le, and the gall-bladder contain'd but a little quantity of diſcolour'd bile. 
he ſpleen was hard, yet not large. The parietes of the uterus alſo, though 
in other reſpects ſound, were very hard and thick. The ovaria were hard 
likewiſe, externally white, and not ſmall; internally were cellules, ſome of 
which were empty ; and in one of them the parietes were yellowiſh, while 
others were fill'd with a bloody kind of fluid. The other parts were in their 
natural ſtate. The head was not diſſected. I have already told you that the 
| neck was ſomewhat thick, which was owing to the thickneſs of the thyroid 
4 | gland, that was much larger than when in a natural ſtate. When it was cut 
=8 into, it ſeem'd to be made up as it were of ſmall lobes, in the middle of 
which was found a globule full of fluid, which was very much like the oil 
that is preſs'd out from almonds. ' There was a great 277 of blood in 
this carcaſe; and it was every where fluid, as I have ſaid, except thoſe very 
ſmall concretions in the heart. | 
5. In regard to a woman of an iraſcible diſpoſition, who happen'd to have 
a juſt cauſe of anger and ſadneſs, and who had loſt her appetite for food in a 
great meaſure, it is eaſy for you to conceive what kind of chyle would be 
prepar'd from the aliments ſhe took in, and what kind of humours would be 
repar'd from this chyle. Therefore, if together with that oleaginous liquor, 
by which Lanciſi (F) thought that the internal ſurface. of the arteries was 
'preſerv'd ſmooth and ſlippery, rough and heterogeneous particles inſinuated 
themſelves into the interior ſubſtance of the aorta, and were detain'd about 
the innermoſt coat; it will not be difficult to conceive how theſe particles 
were generated, or how they could bring about the change which I have 
mention'd in that part. But if you alſo enquire why they ſhould be detain'd 
in that tra& of the aorta particularly, and its ſuperior branches, you may very 
roperly account for it, from thoſe affections of the mind which I have already 
; oben of, unleſs you ſhould perhaps ſuſpect, that this part was more weak 
and infirm than the others, from the firſt formation of the body. For the 
nerves being mov'd by theſe paſſions of the mind, act chiefly (as the ſenſations 
and appearances then ſufficiently teſtify) I ſay, act chiefly on the larger veſſels, 
and thoſe that are neareſt the heart; ſo that we muſt not wonder, if in that 
tract, in which the aorta is the largeſt, and in which this artery itſelf and its 
branches are at the leaſt diſtance from the heart, the annular arterial fibres 
are then compelbd into very vehement or obſtinate contractions, without any 
certain order or law, and by that means force out from the ſmall veſſels 
which lie betwixt themſelves and the internal coat, even very groſs and rough 
articles, if ſuch there are, into paſſages where of themſelves they would not 
Lis gone, and thus give occaſion to their adhering there. And as thoſe par- 
ticles being driven here and there, may alſo bring on a ſenſe of eroſion, by 
reaſon of their aſperity, beſide that change of internal ſurface, it will be eaſy 
to underſtand from whence aroſe that troubleſome kind of ſenſation, which 
the woman complain'd of at her ſpine; and in like manner that other, which 
extending itſelf particularly throu2h her arms, encreas'd the ſuſpicion of an 
aneuriſm; whereas it certainly was from the artery not, however, being dilated, 
but in ſome meaſure eroded ; which although it gives off branches that go 
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throughout the whole body, yet it affected the arms molt of all, to which it 
ſent off branches that were themſelves affected with the ſame diſorder, or at 
leaſt near to the trunk. Now then, if you attend to the internal ſurface of 
the aorta not being ſmooth, as if ſmear'd over with an oily kind of humour, 
but being made rough and unequal, as I have ſaid, and for that reaſon till 
leſs ſlippery and ſoft, and conſequently leſs yielding, not only to the circu- 
lating, but alſo to the diſtending blood, and the muſcular coat, as being ſtill 
leſs liable to give way, on account, I mean, of the fibres being more or leſs 
convuls'd, and frequently to ſuch a degree, that even in the body after death, 
I found the trunk of the artery to be ſomewhat more contracted than uſual ; 
it will appear very clear, how. much for all theſe reaſons, and particularly for 
the laſt mention'd reaſon, the aorta would reſiſt the blood; ſo that it would 
be neceſſary for the heart to contend with its utmoſt vehemence, in order to 
overcome theſe obſtacles, and to thruſt out the blood entirely from its cavities, 
which often, in ſome meaſure, ſtagnated in them: and from theſe conſidera- 
tions we gather the cauſe of the palpitation, and alſo the cauſe of the encreas'd 
itude of the heart. But as I have already (g) written to you on this laſt 
ſubje&, I have no occaſion now to ſay any thing more, either of its cauſes or 
effects, or of the obſervations relative thereto: it is ſufficient to point out 
from among them thoſe in which a palpitation ef the heart was obſerv'd, as 
thoſe which were made by Valſalva (h), by Meckel (i), by Schreyus (t): others 
of which kind I 3 3 — val 1 5 
Thus you have t ication of the princi of the hiſtory propos d, 
from — you vill be quite at — CG may be agreeable 
to your own opinion, and to neglect the remainder, and even to make alittle 
more uſe of the convulſions of the nerves than I have done. For there are in 
this hiſtory ſuch circumſtances, as it ſeems quite impoſlible to explain without 
them; as, for inſtance, that paroxyſm in which the muſcles that raiſe up the 
lower jaw had ſo ſtrongly contracted themſelves, and that obſtacle which pro- 
vented the aliments from deſcending into the ſtomach, after they had come 
very near it; which I ſuppoſe was owing. to the muſcular fibres of the dia- 
phragm, through which the lower part of the ceſophagus paſſes, being con- 
vuls'd. But now ſee whether the next obſervation does not alſo require that 
the 7 or at leaſt in ſome part, be ſuppos'd to have given riſe to that 
diſeaſe. | "RY; A. 
6. A woman, who was ſixty- four years of age, was troubl'd with a violent 
palpitation of the heart. At the ſame time a pulſation was ſeen in the veſſels 
on both ſides of the neck: and in the wriſts. the pulſe was unequal, and 
ſomewhat obſcure. Her reſpiration was difficult; and in the laſt days of her 
life extremely difficult, ſo that ſhe could not now draw her breath, unleſs 
with her neck erect. Lately, alſo, an œdematous ſwelling of both hands had 
come on, but ſtill more of the inferior limbs, join'd with an univerſal tu- 
mour of the belly. The woman was ſuppos'd to labour under a polypus. 
or aneuriſm, or ſome other very great diſorder of that kind, when ſhe died 
in this hoſpital, about the middle of February, in the year 1741. But 
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when, and from what cauſes, the diſorder had begun, it was not poſſible to 
hw after her death ; for ſhe had come here a few weeks before from 
I examin'd the body the day after her death, or at leaſt not more than 
two days after. The ſwelling of the hands had gone down, but the tumour 
of the belly and the inferior limbs continu'd. Nothing was more eaſy than 
to disjoin the clavicles from the ſternum, and to cut into the cartilages of 
the ribs; ſo that if the woman had not herſelf confeſs d that age which I 
have mentiog'd above, ſhe might have been ſuppos d to be much younger. 
| When the ſternum was remov'd, the lungs appear'd turgid, and in like 
manner whitiſh ; except that on the back part they were, as uſual, of a ſa- 
turated red. They were ſoft, and not annex'd to the parietes of the thorax 
in any part. There was in both cavities of the thoraz no very ſmall quan- 
tity of water, and allo in the pericardium; but theſe fluids had not the leaft 
ſmell, though they were yellow in their colour. The ventricles of the heart 
and the auricles were diſtended with blood, which, although it had form'd 
itſelf into a coagula, had nothing at all polypous in it; and theſe cavities, even. 
after they were become quite empty, 1cem'd to be bigger than they naturally 
are; which I particularly obſerv'd in the left auricle. The pulmonary a 
and aorta were more capacious than was natural; and all the valves enlarg'd. 
But almoſt all theſe circumſtances I have mention'd, were of a juſt proportion 
with each other; and if you compar'd the heart and its parts, and the above 
menton'd arteries, with the other parts of the body, you then perceiv'd 
that the magnitude of them was encreas'd; yet not to a very confiderable de- 
grce. This being the ſtate of things, and there being, as I have ſaid, no 
very great 9 7 in the thorax pericardium, and as the lungs 
| d to | began iligently to examine, internally, not on 
N arterics, a Fg. veſſels, both without and within 
the langs. But in the heart I could obſerve nothing, beſides what I vobſerv'd. 
before; except that in the larger valvula mitralis, on that furface which 
look'd towards the other, there was a ſmall ſemilunar orifice, through which 
the probe aſcended, betwixt the membranes of che valve, to the extent of 
about a line longitudinally: and there was alſo a thickneſs and -hardneſs, 
particulatiy an the borders of one, and of the other of the valves of the great 
artery. But this artery, being open'd longitudinally, from the heart, quite 
down to the diaphragm, I ſaw - firſt, chat in this hole tract, ſome obſcure 
lines as it were ſeem d to be drawn every where, according to the length of 
the veſſel; and particularly from the heart to the curvature, about which, in 
one place, a whitiſh kind of pot alſo was ſeen: in the next place, I obſerv'd 
chat the internal coat being taken hold of by the nails, wherever you would, 
or even pulſh'd againſt by them, might be drawn very eaſily aſunder, and 
into pieces that were not very ſmall. Then having diſſected the trunk of 
the pulmonary artery, and ſome of its branches, I found in ſeveral of them 
blood that had form d itſelf into à kind of tubuli in ſome places. This blood 
alſo had a polypous ſubſtance adhering to it, and was itſelf of a certain de- 
generated colour; whereas nothing of this ſubſtance was ſeen in the heart, as I 
— 4 ſaid, nor in any other part; but the blood was every where extremely 
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- As in the branches of the pulmonary artery, when cut into in like manner, 
and the vena cava itſelf, which had been before open'd; nothing appear d 
worthy of remark, the bronchia were laid open; and in theſe tubes was 2 
frothy humour, which although it might ſeem in ſome places to be pury- 
lent, and in others to be bloody, yet was in fact not at all purulent. The 
ſection · then being carried on, from the bronchia through the trunk of the 
aſpera arteria, quite to the larynx, and the œſophagus being open'd in the 
{ame manner, and all theſe parts and the pharynx being cloſely examin'd, not 
the leaſt tincture of blood appear'd any where; fo that it was uncertain by 
what means blood had come into the mouth of the carcaſe. 

The belly, in which 1 did not doubt but there was water, there was nei- 
ther time nor occaſion for opening; for this cavity had not been affected with 
a ſwelling till the laſt days of her illneſs; nor were any complaints ever 
heard from the woman of the abdomen ; nor yet of the head. And the brain, 
indeed, when I diffefted it the day following, for the fake of public de- 
monſtration, offer*d nothing worthy of obſervation, unleſs that a larger quan- 
tity of blood than uſual} flow d our of its veſſels. 

7. If out of the appearances I obſery'd in this body, you ſet aſide all thoſe, 
which, although they might encreaſe the violence of the diſeaſe, yet did not 
give riſe to the diſeaſe itſelf, but rather were the conſequences of this diſeaſe, 
as effects are the conſequences of their cauſes; you muſt then, of courſe, 
come back to a few things, which may be'conſider'd as the proximate cauſe 
of the diſorder; unleſs you ſuſpect, indeed, that out of theſe very circum- 
ſtances, ſome are equally to be look*d upon as effects, and others as being, 
perhaps, of too little importance, to be conſider'd as having it in their 
power to excite ſuch a diſeaſe. For I ſhould be inclin'd to believe either of 
theſe ſuſpicions, 'in regard to that blood which I deſcrib'd in fome of the 
branches of the pulmonary artery: and if you ſhould chuſe rather to ſup- 
poſe, that it had not ſtagnated there in the latter part of life, but long 
before, and that, by this means, it had laid that obſtacle to the remaining 
blood, which was about to enter behind, from whence the dilatation of that 
artery, and of the right ventricle of the heart, and its neighbouring avuricle,. 
is to be accounted for; though I could, indeed, make other objections, I 
will, however, only aſk this one queſtion, From what cauſe, then, will you 
deduce the dilatation of the aorta, and the left ventricle, and auricle, and 
the delay of the blood, by which they were thus diſtended ? Y 

But as to what was obſerv'd in the valves, one of the appearances does' 
not, perhaps, relate to any diſeaſe; as that orifice in one of the valvulz mi- 
trales, which led into a ſmall interſtice of the membranes, whereof it was 
compos'd. For I have, more than once, ſeen this kind of "ſmall disjunc- 
tions of one membrane from the other, in the valves of the heart, without 
any other mark of diſorder being there, and ſuppos'd it to have exiſted from 
the very birth. So, particularly in one of the valves of the aorta, I ob- 
ſerv'd the membranous laminæ to be fo disjoin'd, that they admitted a probe 
betwixt them. But becauſe, as I ſhall tell you hereafter (7), the heart be- 
long'd to a man who had labour'd under an aneuriſm at the curvature of the 
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aorta, if you ſhould, perhaps, chooſe to conſider both the one and the 
other disjunction as owing to the violent impetus of the blood, in its circu- 
lation; then this will alſo be an effect, and not a cauſe of the diſeaſe; as in 
like manner thoſe appearances will be, which were ſeen on the internal ſur- 
face of the great artery. And as to the thickneſs and hardneſs of the edges, 
which I remark'd in the two valves of the fame artery, if they are not the 
effects of the diſeaſe alſo, yet they have, at leaſt, been ſo often found by me 
in thoſe perſons who had fuffer'd no diſorder, of any conſequence, about 
the heart, that they by no means ſeem admiſſible, as cauſes of thoſe ſymp- 
toms with which this woman was fo violently affected, as I have already re- 
lated in her hiftory. Some indication of which, theſe dilatations in the cavi- 
ties of the heart and the annex'd arteries afforded : dilatations that were, 
in other reſpects, inconſiderable, and nearly correſpondent with each other: 
yet their ſtare was ſuch as ſtill to leave it undetermin'd from whence they had 
their origin. And if this origin be accounted for from convulſions, it will not 
be contrary to all probability, and will even be accommodated to the better 
underſtanding of the diſorder. But now let us join to the three women al- 
ready ſpoken of, a fourth, in whom not ſo much a palpitation although this 
was not wanting, as a troubleſome ſenſe at the heart, will require an explica-- 
tion from us. Bibs get wp 
8. A woman, a little younger than that laſt deſcrib'd, complain'd, in the 
ſame hoſpital, of a palpitation of the heart ſometimes, but always of a dif- 
ficulty in her breath, which ſhe could not draw but with her neck erect; and 
ſtill more of ſo great a ſtreightneſs and anxiety at her heart, that very often 
ſhe ſeem'd juſt at the point of death. Some ſuppos'd her to labour under 
a dropſy of the pericardium. Her pulſe never was intermitting ; but her 
veins were large. She died at the time that the genital parts of a woman 
were wanted to finiſh the public demonſtrations of the year 1731, a little 
before the middle of March. | 
The thorax and belly being open'd, ſome quantity of water was found in 
both cavities ; but there was no dropſy of the pericardium. The valves of 
the aorta were indurated, and one of them even bony. The trunk of the 
artery itſelf ſhew'd, up and down on its internal ſurface, either ſomething- 
bony, or ſomething verging to the nature of a bone; fo that the part of the 
artery which went through the belly, and which I diflefted after demon- 
ſtration of the genital parts, was in the ſame ſtate. Nor did I find it bony. 
only at the fide of the inferior meſenteric artery, and in other places, but 
even at the very diviſion of it into the iliacs: and in ſeveral places it was 
unequal, and here and there of a whitiſh colour, as it generally is when it 
begins to become bon. 5 | 
9. It certainly cannot be denied, that the aorta, in the ſtate 1 have de- 
ſcrib'd it, muſt reſiſt the blood, as it is driven by the heart, and, for that 
reaſon, be able to create a palpitation, a difficulty of breathing, and that 
fenſe of ftreightneſs with which the woman was tormented. But at the 
ſame time it is neceſſary to declare, why, out of ſo great a number of per- 
ſons in whom there was an aorta of this kind, as J have already written to 
you, and ſhall write hereafter, many of them, certainly, did not labour under 
theſe diſorders at all, or, at leaſt, not ſo vehemently, And in order to do 
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this, other circumſtances, without doubt, muſt be added to the diſorder of the 
aorta, which did exiſt in this woman, and did not exiſt in the others; as, for 
inſtance, a different fault in the organs, or a different conſtitution of the blood, 
different quantity, and other things of a ſimilar kind beſides, that we may not 
ſeem, to be always bringing in the. more exquilite ſenſe of the nerves, and 
convulſions, So in an obleryation of Verdrieſius, already pointed out (m). 
after a violent palpitation of the heart, and a very great aſthma, the aorta 
was found to be internally bony near the heart; but the heart itſelf was found 
to be of a ſtupendous magnitude, hard, and tumid. So in another perſon, 
who having been long afflicted with various diſorders, had been, in the be- 
pinning of them, very much ſubject to a palpitation of the heart, the cele- 
brated Plancus () nat only found the aorta in many places become bony, 
but alſo. bath the coronaries of the heart, and the heart itſelf very large, 
articularly its right auricle, which was the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of all: and 
om hence you may eaſily 0 that, in conſequence of — one diſorder, 
the heart might be more vehemently irritated by the blood being more ſtrongly 
impell'd into the ſubjected ventricle; and may the leſs wonder, if in the ob- 
ſervation of Graſſius the younger, ſpoken of already in this work (9), it ſhall 
perhaps appear, that nothing elſe could be the cauſe of the palpitation, bus 
the right auricle being enlarg'd to the double of its uſual capacity. Finally, 
not to detain you — — in a woman of an illuſtrious family, whoſe — 
pitation of the heart was fo great, and ſo conſtant, as to be heard by thoſe. 
who ſtood near her, and be diſcern'd by thoſe who were at ſome diſtance, the, 
celebrated Cohauſen (p) not only ſaw the aorta entirely callous ; but he even 
ſaw in the heart itſelf, not to mention the lungs, ſcirrhi, and the blood viſcid 
and mucous. ans | | eee, 1 
Wherefore, in the woman, alſo, ſpoken of by me, beſides the aorta being 
kere and there bony, or inclining to a bony ſtate, the valves of it are alſo to 
be attended to. For as one of theſe was bony, and the others indurated, ſo. 
being, of conſequence, leſs yielding to the blood, they might encreaſe the 
obſtacles to its exit, and, on the other hand, not ſufficiently prevent its re- 
turn, when, ſoon after, repuls'd by the contraction of the great artery; fo 
that, as ſome portion of it return'd into the left ventricle of the heart, when 
this ventricle ought to receive the blood that was coming in from the Jungs, 
it would neceſſarily happen, that the returning portion, as well as the portion 
which had not been extruded juſt before, muſt occupy ſome part of that 
ſpace, which, from the deſign of nature, was entirely due to the blood that 
was coming in from the lungs. Which circumſtance, finally, could not but 
overload both the lungs and the heart, and compel the latter to throw out, 
every now and then, with a great impetus, the blood that ſtagnated. in it. 
And theſe things, which reaſon ſeems to lead us to, are confirm'd by more 
than one abſervation of the anatomiſts. Thus Vieuſſens (), in a man and. 
a matron, both of whom had been long troubPd with a palpitation of the 
heart, and incapacity of lying down with the head low, join'd with an ine- 
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quality of the pulſe, relates, that the aorta and its valves were found to 
be bony in the matron ; and, in the man, that the aorta was very hard, and 
in a manner cartilaginous; and the valves not only bony, but alſo with their 
edges cloven afunder, and the ſame really become ſtony I ſay really, left 
you ſhould, perhaps, imagine, that what was bony ſhould have been raken 
for being ſtony in the heart, as it has happen'd ſometimes in other places. 
For beſides thoſe which will be mention'd below, you will read of ſimilar 
caſes, here, in the Sepulchretum, in obfervations which are pretty ancient; as 
that of Gregorius Horſtius the elder (7), who found © a calculus concreted 
from tartar adhering to the membranous ſubſtance of the valves of the 
right ventricle of the heart; and that of Jo. Georgius Greiſelius (s), who 
ſaw one of thoſe valves of the aorta which we are fpeaking of half. con- 
% ſum'd, and loſt, and that part where it adher'd to the artery even friable 
* into a kind of fand';” and there was a kind of white particle, like the 
4 nail of a little finger,” which was the part of the valve that the blood 
had lately torn away; the heart being in both of them, who died after a pal- 
pitation, very much enlarg'd, in the ſame manner as the left ventricle had 
been in that man of Vieuſſens. 

You will not wonder, therefore, at the affertion of Vieuſſens, that the 
borders of the ſemilunar valves had been found by him to be in a ſtony 
ſtate. You will rather wonder, that he, once and again, denied his having 
ever heard, or read, that there had been found any variation from the na- 
tural ſtructure of theſe valves by anatomiſts, when even that obſervation of 
Greifelius, which is publiſh'd by Bonetus, being taken no notice of, there 
were not wanting other obfervations of the valves of the aorta being bony, 
in books that are commonly known ; as that which Raygerus has given in 
the Miſcellanea Nature Curioſorum (t); and that which Ruyſch has fer forth 
in his O8ſervationes Anatomico-Chirurgice (u), although with the addition of 
a a figure (x) by no means worthy of him. After theſe follow'd ſix obſerva- 
tions of Cowper, and other Engliſhmen, which, to paſs over others, deſcribe 
theſe very valves (y) as being bony, either in the part where they form'd an 
excreſcence, or altogether fo, o ras being become ſtony, or gypſeous; or, in 
fine, ſo denfe, contracted, and white, that it feem'd as if they-muſt have ſoon 
. into a bony, or a ſtony nature. To which obſervations you may at 
eaſt add three or four others of very emineut men, Theodorus Zwinger (z), 
Joſephus Exup. Bertinus (a), and Albertus Haller (5) ; who found the ſame 
valves, the firſt, in an old man, to be very hard and cartilaginous in the 
part by which they coher'd to the aorta ; the ſecond, in two virgins, to be 
hard and bony, and fo difpos'd, that a common gooſe- quill would hardly 
paſs between them; and the third, in a young man, found a ſabulous matter 
betwixt their membranes, and bony ſcales in their tendons, ſo as to render 
them rigid, and not capable of giving way to the force of dilatation, | 
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10. But do not imagine, that in all theſe obſervations the palpitation of 
the heart is mention'd; for out of the four laſt, you will read of it only in 
the laſt of all, and will be in doubt to which diſorder, in particular, among 
ſo many very conſiderable diſorders, that wil be mention'd below (c), this 
ſymptom was to be aſcrib'd: as you would alſo doubt, in regard to the firſt, 
whether a palpitation had preceded ; for the pulmonary artery was ſomewhat 
cartilaginous, and the heart bigger than it naturally is, as I have hinted al- 
ready (d); but a long-continu'd aſthma had preceded, and a dropſy of the 
thorax: as in the two of Bertinus, anxieties, faintings, and inequalities of 
the pulſe of all kinds had preceded. In like manner the laſt of thoſe Bx 
hiſtories of the Engliſh (e) mentions palpitation, but in fuch a manner only 
as to account for it from the univerſal and cloſe adheſion of the pericardium 
to the heart; which is a circumſtance that we ſhall conſider hereafter (f) 
at leaſt this adheſion and other preternatural appearances were not wanting, 
as, in particular, a great dilatation of the left cavities of the heart. But the 
fourth and the fifth mention nothing beſides à dropſy, and an aſthma: the 
others ſpeak of intermitting pulſes; and the ſecond of a very ſhort reſpira- 
tion, beſides an uncaſineſs in lying down, a kind of troubleſome ſenſation at 
the heart, and ſwoonings; fo that it is natural to ſuppoſe a palpitation, if 
there had been any, would not have been omitted. Nor has Ruyſch (g) 
mention'd any thing of this, though he did not only not omit the aſphuxia, 
and lypothymiz, which attended the latter days of the diforder, but even 
not the aſthma, which had been of a long continuance before: whether de- 
ſignedly, or from forgetfulneſs, he will perhaps determine, who gives more 
credit to Blancardus than to him; for this is that diſſection, at which he has, 
with his uſual diſingenuouſneſs, ſignified, that Ruyſch was only preſent as a 
ſpectator, as has been already ſaid in the beginning (5). | 

But if we believe Blancard, that a palpitation was, ſometimes, not want- 
ing, we muſt of courſe alſo believe, that the heart was twice as big as is 

ual : the dilatation of the left ventricle of which, together with other things: 
that were praternatural, is propos d in the greater part of thoſe obſervations 
of the Engliſh, which I juſt now commended. That obſervation indeed, 
which Ra had before publiſh'd (i), feems to lie open to exceptions of 
this kind. leaft of all, as he fays, ** that in the whole body nothing; 
« morbid or præternatural was found, except that the three ſemilunar valves, 
« ſituated at the entrance of the great artery, from the right ventricle of the 
heart, were bony.” Tet if you accurately conſider all the things which 
are hinted in regard to that man, you will perhaps think that he had been 
ſubject to no complaint, till he was taken off by à fudden death, whatever 
the cauſe of this might be. 2 

But as thoſe exceprions,. which are drawn from other injuries of parts, be- 
ing join'd together, may have more- room in the place where the —_— 
is made, what was the cauſe of the palpitation, than where it is enquir'd,. 
why it did not exiſt; and as I preferye the exceptions which I have pointed- 
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out now and then, far that place, where I ſhall treat of the diſorders of the 
pulſe, which were preſent at the ſame time (c); I ſhall here make uſe of 
thoſe obſervations, in which, though the valves of the aorta were rigid and 
inflexible, yet no palpitation is taken notice of: which it does not ſeem pro- 
bable could have happen'd from careleſſneſs or forgetfulneſs, eſpecially as 
this has certainly not happen'd to me; as by reading over again ſome of 
thoſe hiſtories that I have ſent you before, you will eaſily perceive. For 
ou will ſee, that in the ſhoemaker (/), thoſe valves were fomewhat rigid, 
hardiſh, and contracted into themſelves ; yet amongſt all the other diſorders 
of which he complain'd, I never heard any thing of a palpitation at the heart. 
And, to omit a certain old woman (m), who, although ſhe had the aorta, 
and one of its valves, ſo conſtituted, nearly, as that woman (#) had, who 
gave occaſion to my entering upon this diſquiſition, yet was by no means 
troubl'd with the ſame diſorders ; I have deſcrib'd to you two old men (o), 
in enquiring into whoſe complaints very accurately, I heard nothing at all of 
palpitations of the heart; but the pulſe, I was certainly inform'd, as in the 
ſhoemaker likewiſe, (for in regard to the old woman, I do not clearly re- 
member) did not intermit; I mean at the times when they ought to be par- 
ticularly attended to, that is, when there were no faintings, nor any conſi- 
derable fever: and, notwithſtanding all this, the great artery in both of the 
old men was internally beſet with bony laminæ, and, in one of them, had 
the valves here and there hard; in the other, already perfectly bony, and 
inflexible ; and the ſame protuberating inwards, in their body, which was 
diſtant from the parietes of the orifice ; the corpuſcles alſo, which are in the 
middle of their borders, being bony, and encreas'd in their bulk: the val- 
vulæ mitrales were ſomewhat thicken'd likewiſe in the latter; but in the 
former, they were here and there hard, in the ſaine manner as the ſemilunar 
valves. But I have other obſervations alſo, beſides thoſe, which are not of a 
diſſimilar nature, as theſe that immediately follow. - OW . 
1. A decrepid old woman, having gangrenes, that remain'd after an acute 
diſeaſe, was at length brought down to the moſt emaciated ſtate of body, 
and to death. From the very time ſhe had eſcap'd that firſt diſeaſe, her 
pulſe had been ſmall and weak, yet not quick on the firſt days; though af- 
terwards, when ſhe was thirſty, they became quick, but never intermittent 
nor unequal. She had no palpitation of the heart, no difficulty of breath- 
ing; for all theſe circumſtances I particularly enquir'd into, from the phy- 
ſician who had viſited her every day: and I enquir'd, after having examin'd 
the heart of this old woman, in the college, about the end of January, in 
the year 1739. After having anſwer'd what I have juſt related to you, he 
added, that ſhe had complain'd only of her ſtomach; by which term we 
ſuppos'd her to have meant the præcordia, as moſt of the common people 
do; eſpecially as ſhe had an appetite for food, and took down what was of - 
fer'd her; nor did the diſſection give us reaſon to ſuppoſe otherwile. 
For when the belly was open'd, every thing was found except the uterus ; 
as the ſtomach was alſo, though contracted into itſelf, But the uterus had 
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its fundus almoſt univerſally black, on its internal ſurface; or at leaſt of a 
browniſh colour, as parts affected with a gangrene generally are; and the 
ſame was unequal, particularly in one place, where the ſurface rais'd it- 
ſelf up into a ſmall and low excreſcence. The tubes of it were alrogether 
impervious to about the middle of their length. LE ng Sth cas 

In the thorax, beſides white ſpots of the aorta internally, and ſome long 
ſcales, this was particularly to be remark'd, that I found the valves of the 
ſame artery contracted, hard, and bony, and at the edge thereof thickening, 
as it were, into pretty large tubercles. e R 

12. It appears therefore, from the obſervations of others, and from my 
own, that a palpitation of the heart, contrary to what generally happens 
does not always follow where the valves of the great artery are rigid an- 
bony: and the ſame thing appears in regard to the intermiſſion and in- 
equality of the pulſe. The diſorders of which, although they belong to the 
next letter, I here nevertheleſs touch upon now and then, with one and the 
ſame trouble, as they were, or were not, join'd with the diſorders of thoſe 
| valves, that there may not be occaſion to repeat the ſame obſervations in that 
letter, but it may be ſufficient to point them out. And this method it is my 
intention to A in the examination of the greacer part of thoſe cauſes of 
palpitation which I ſee advanc'd; | N x 

And amongſt theſe, that firſt offers itſelf to our conſideration, which con- 
ſiſts in ſome diſorder of the neighbouring mitral valves. Thus Vieuſſens (S 
aſcribes a moſt vehement palpitation of the heart, attended with a very low, 
weak, and altogether unequal pulſe, to the contraction that he found of theſe 
valves, and their change into bone; which, in conſequence of the orifice 
whereat they are plac'd, being thus diminiſh'd, not admitting any great 
quantity of blood, and (as you yourſelf will add) not being able, altogether, 
to prevent the return of that which they had admitted, compelPd the greateſt 
part of the blood to remain behind in the veſſels of the lungs, and in the 
Tight cavities of the heart, which it had dilated. So the celebrated Reiman- 
nus (4), having obſerv'd the fame ſymptoms which I juſt now ſpoke of in a 
patient, found: © the valves of the vena cava called mitrales, which name, 
beſides other things, ſhews that he meant to ſay © the pulmonary vein” 
Inſtead of the vena cava, and one, in particular, of them, with its faſci- 
« culi and carneæ columnz, which are prominent at the ſides of the ven- 
« tricle, rough, and entirely oflified.” So the very experienc'd Morand (r), 
in a man who had been ſubject to palpitations of the heart, found one of theſe 
valves dilated into a ſacculus big enough to admit a man's thumb; I ſup- 
Poſe, becauſe the quantity, or the impetus of the blood had, by degrees, 
enlarg'd the interſtice of the ſame kind with that which, as I ſaid above (s), 
1 obſerv'd to be form'd by an orifice opening betwixt the membranes of the 
valves; the parietes of which ſacculus were not only much thicken'd, but 
' beſet here and there with little bones. Yet the valves of the aorta were alſo 
thicken'd, and furniſh'd with ſmall bones of a conſiderable hardneſs: and 
Reimannus, beſides the columnæ carnez being oſſified, as is already ſaid, 
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had ſeen that artery much contracted by ſtony concretions adhering to it inter- 
nally, and a dropſy of the pericardium at the ſame time: and Vieuſſens had 
found both the thorax and the lungs full of ſerum, and all the great veſſels, 
except the aorta, dilated, So, alſo, the moſt excellent Haller (7), after an heredi- 
tary palpitation of the heart, found the valvulæ mitrales to be univerſally very 
hard and ſolid, and ſo full of calculous matter, that it grated againſt the knife, 
as the fibres were cut into in different places: he alfo found the fleſh of the 
neighbouring pulmonary ſinus to be ſtony, and a part of the heart itſelf to be 
half. ſtony, and the pericardium to be here and there beſet with ſcirrhi, and 
grown to the heart; to paſs over other circumſtances in the fame body, and 
amongſt theſe, what I before related of the valves of the aorta being rigid; 
and undilatable; and ſtill more what he ſaw in a certain old woman (2), not 
only in one of the ſame valves, but alſo in the neighbouring aorta and the 
pulmonary artery, and even in the heart itſelf, and the coronary arteries. 
thereof; inaſmuch as theſe diſeaſes were more conſiderable than that which 
was in one of the mitral valves, but eſpecially becauſe there is no certainty 
with what diſorders the woman had been afflicted. 

1.3, But we muſt alſo add, in this place, the obſervations of thoſe who, 
when they found the valvulz mitrales bony or rigid, and unequal to their 
offices, amongſt other ſymptoms which had afflited the patients when living 
ſaid not a word of palpitation of the heart. For Rayerus, although he 
ſpeaks in more than one work (x) of that virgin, who was diſſected by Gla- 
NG his præceptor, in whom he ſaw them chang'd «© entirely into a bony 
<« ſubſtance, and ſhutting up the orifice,” makes no mention of any other 
diſorder, in any place, than a ſudden dropfy in a perſon who was in good 
health, a difficulty of breathing, and an unexpected ſuffocation : and indeed 
Mangoltius (y), who wrote to Bonetus of the ſame virgin, ſays till leſs of 
her diſorders. Nor does Bellini (z) ſay, that a ſtone generated in one of the 
valvulæ mitrales had produc'd any other diſeaſe but a very various inter- 
« miſſion of the pulſe, the patient being afflicted at the ſame time with very 
4 ſurprizing pains.” Nor have you ſeen that Cowper, from whom are four 
of the fix Engliſh obſervations ſpoken of above (a); although he relates, or 
repreſents by figures, that the ſame valves were alſo in part ſtony; nor have 
you ſeen, I ſay, that he mentions any thing of palpitation. But if you 
ſhould contend that this might be omitted by mere accident, or in conſe- 
quence of theſe writers, who were in other reſpects very diligent, being em 
ploy*'d upon ſome: other purſuit or enquiry, I will not obſtinately conteſt 
the point with you. Nor will I judge otherwiſe, if you would have it fo, 
of Hunauld (5), who mentions nothing but a conſumption in the caſe of that 
woman, whoſe mitral valves he found beginning here and there to be oſſi- 
fied, and ſo glued together, one with another, that, the paſſage of the blood 
into the ventricle being ſtreighten'd, the left auricle was conſequently en- 
larg d. Yet I will beg of you to read the obſervation of the celebrated Fan- 
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tonus (c), who found the valvulæ mitrales « of an unuſual hardneſs and thick- 
<« neſs; and in one of them ſaw two follicles, and in the other one, each be- 
« ing nearly about the bigneſs of a vetch, from which, when open'd, a yel- 
* lowiſh, and almoſt greeniſh, matter flow'd out;” and theſe things he teſti- 
fies that he ſaw in a certain old man, in whom, „although he himſelf ſaid 
<< that he had long been troubl'd with a ſlow fever, and a weakneſs of the 
06 ſtomach, no ſigns of the heart being affected ever had appear'd.” And 
if you read over again the letters I have ſent to you, you will find a huſ- 

bandman (“), in — 50 I ſaw © an excreſcence,“ of a cineritious colour, grow- 

ing upon the ſame valves, which was, as Lanciſi (d) obſerves, a very rare 
dia e indeed, even in tſſe other valves of the heart: and yet cage other 
things with which the patient was affected, was there not any palpitation 
of the heart, or inequality of the pulſe; although the latter, perhaps, would 
not have been wanting, if the pulſe had been leſs vehement and quick. 

You will alſo find the hiſtory of an engraver (e), and a porter (F), who, 
till they were ſciz'd with a ſudden apoplexy, and both inſtantly carried off, 
had not been ſubje& even to the ſlighteſt diſeaſe; in the former of whom 
one of the mitral valves was chang'd in its colour, and in its nature, and 
became much harder than it ought naturally to be; and in the latter, ſome, 
both of the mitrales and tricuſpides, protuberated at their edges into a kind 
of glands, made up of a denſe and firm ſubſtance. But, to be brief, I 
will not mention over again, here, . thoſe two old men, of whom I ſpoke 
above (g), when the queſtion was of the ſemilunar valves, in one of whom 
the mitrales alſo were thicken'd, and in the other, in ſeveral places, hard: 
and I ſhall omit many others, in whom I found their edges to be hard and 
tuberous, which circumſtance renders them ſomewhat leſs fit for their office, 
whether it be from any peculiar diſeaſe, or only the mere conſequence - of 
old age; for I have even ſeen the ſame circumſtance in an old dog; and it 
is both in theſe valves and the tricuſpides, in which I have in like manner 
frequently ſeen it, a kind of ſtep, as the celebrated Haller alſo imagines (+), 
to the taking on a bony nature. But thoſe which I have found already be- 
come bony, I muſt defer the conſideration of to another time, on account of 
the very violent diſorders with which they were join'd. 

14. But in the mean while, as you ſee, that though a diſorder of the mitral 
valves is ſuppos'd, and that not a ſlight one neither, ſometimes a palpitation 
of the heart, or an intermiſſion of the pulſe, does not immediately follow; ſo, 
alſo, I would have you believe, that whatever other obſtacle, that is even nearer 
to the right cavities of the heart than theſe valves are, may have dilated them, 
by confining the blood therein, a palpitation may not immediately be the con- 
ſequence for in the eighteenth letter (i) it is hinted, that an inequality of 
the pulſe is but little likely to happen in that caſe. But I remember, you 
will ſay, that in this very place it is acknowledg'd and confirm'd by you, that 
a palpitation generally troubles patients at ſuch a time, And you remember 


(e) De Obſ. Med. Epiſt. 8. n. 20. (e) Epiſt. 3. n. 26. (/ Ibid. n. 4. 
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tightly; for I did indeed acknowledge, that there was . often” a palpitation 
at ſuch a time. But do I deny it now? So far from this, that I ſhall even con- 
firm it, by adding other obſervations over and above. Let it be ſufficient, at 
preſent, to have pointed out that of the celebrated Chomel (+), who remark'd, 
that a man, whoſe pulmonary artery was internally and externally beſet with 
ſtony tubercles, and whoſe heart was very much enlarg'd, had been troubl'd 
with frequent palpitations. For I certainly would not deny, that any one of 
the cauſes of palpitation which have been propos'd, has been ſometimes join'd 
with it; but I will confeſs, that ſome have more frequently been join'd to it 
than others. I only admoniſh you of this one thing, that where any cauſe of 
that kind is ſuppos'd, we muſt not immediately recur to this ſecond ſuppo- 
ſition, that a palpitation of the heart was neceſſarily, and invariably, attendant 
upon it. For I would have you, by way of example, turn to the diſſection 
of that virgin (/), in whom Valſalva found the valves that are plac'd at the 
entrance of the pulmonary artery, tied together one with another, ſo as 
ſcarcely to leave a paſſage for the blood equal to the diameter of a lentil, 
which, for this reaſon, ſtagnating in the right cavities of the heart, had di- 
lated them. Yet you will not find any thing remark'd of a palpitation, among 
the other ſymptoms which had afflicted the patient when living. But if you 
chance to light on any hiſtories, from which the courſe of the blood being 
retarded through the luugs, that were internally and externally compreſs'd, 
may ſeem to have given riſe to palpitations of the heart; ſuch as, amongſt 
other obſervations, is that of the celebrated Grimmius (m), in which he 
ſpeaks'of a man who had been troubVd, perpetually, for more than a year, 
with this complaint, and whoſe lungs, on one fide, were furrounded with 
extravaſated water, and both of the lobes internally beſet with almoſt innu- 
merable vomicæ; I would give you free leave to ſuppoſe, that the palpitarion. 
had had its origin from hence : yet, at the ſame time, I would have you re- 
member, that this ſymptom was ſeldom or never obſerv'd among that great 
number of perſons whom I have ſpoken of in the former letters, as dying of 
a dropſy of the thorax, or a hardneſs. of the lungs, as in a peripneumony, 
or of tubercles, as in a conſumption. | | 

15. It would take up too much time to go through all the cauſes of 
palpitation that have ever been propos'd, eſpecially as I am not willing to- 
repeat what has been already ſaid, or give at preſent what muſt be ſaid here- 
after. For as to oſſifications of the heart itſelf, ulcers, or polypi, there will 
be a better occaſion to ſpeak of theſe in the next letters. 
And in regard to the dropſy of the pericardium, from which there are ſo 

many who account for palpitation of the heart, it is to no purpoſe to add 
any thing to what has been already ſaid, in the ſixteenth letter (), of that 
former diſorder being ſometimes join'd to the latter, and ſometimes nor. 
It will be better, therefore, to conſider, in this place, ſome other affections 
of the pericardium, which have been produc'd in the number of the cauſes 
of palpitation; and one in particular, which I have more than once fcen in 
the bodies of patients after death. For flatuſſes ſhut up within this cavity, 


(4) Mem. de l' Acad. R, des Se. A. 1707. () Act. N. C. Tom. 1. Obſ. 111. | x 
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and much leſs worms, have never happen'd to occur to me. And, indeed, 


although many obſervations of palpitation or tremors of the heart are read 


* 


in this ſection of the Sepulchretum (o), from worms of the pericardium; yet, 


in ſome places, I want a more certain teſtimony of worms being ſeen there, 
and in other places a more weighty one; I ſay, of worms being ſeen; for 
the names of great men are not wanting, even in the Sepulchretum, as of 
Franciſcus Sylvius (p), Hartmann (), Ballonius (r), Hollerius (s), Riola- 
nus (7), and others, who, in agreement to the doctrine of ſome of the an- 
cients, have ſuppos'd, without any doubt, that there were ſometimes worms 
in the pericardium, and even in the heart itſelf, But if it be aſk'd whether 
any one has ſeen them, Riolanus, indeed, ſays, “ that Salius had treated of 
c this diſcaſe ;* but where he had treated of this very thing, he by no 
means ſays. We muſt, therefore, return to obſervators. And the firſt of 
the obſervations pointed out () has a very great man, indeed, for its author: 
yet if you read it attentively, it is not an obſervation, but a conjecture. 
For he does not ſay that he had even once ſeen thoſe worms, which, if, as 
he beliey'd, they © very often” gnaw'd the heart, not only he, but others 
alſo, muit have found within the pericardium. And it you aſk who it was - 
that ſaw the worm of the ſecond obſervation (x), or in what prince, and at 
what time; the writer of the obſervation himſclf does not ſcem to have 
known theſe things. The third is from a manuſcript of Stockerus ( y), who,. 
however, does not ſay that he had ever ſeen thoſe worms. 

And, finally (z), in regard to the laſt, that we may read it entirely, we are 
referr'd to the tenth ſection. But after having turn'd. over the pages of this 
ſection, and having found that it is under the very firſt article of the eighth. 
obſervation, we can neither underſtand it entirely, by reaſon of the careleſs- 
neſs of the printer; nor yet, on the ſcore of his neglect, can we find it in- 
that author from whom it is ſaid to be taken, that is, from Zacutus, 116. 
2. Prax. admir. cap. Cx. for it is in the firſt book, chapter cxxxix. And in, 
this Zacutus ſays, that the worm was dead, black, and of the ſhape of a 
large fly;” as in the next chapter he deſcribes * a little ſnake?” in another 
heart. And as, from the very deſcription of the latter of theſe, you will 
pane that it was a polypous concretion, of the ſhape of a little ſnake; 
o you will eaſily ſuſpect with me, that what he ſays reſembPd a great ulack 
fly, was a polypous concretion of the ſame kind, adhering to the internal 
paries of the ventricle of the heart, and particularly after you have examin'd 
other obſervations of this kind in other places (a). And yet I would not 
have you ſuppoſe me to ſay theſe things by way of obſtinate contention, that 
it is impoſſible for a worm ever to exiſt within the membranes of the peri- 
cardium, as I have ſo often found them within the coats of the great artery 
in dogs (5). But I fay them for this reaſon, becauſe I would fain read more 
certain obſervations before I allow of it. And in the mean while, I ſhall lay 
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with Trallianus, who is commended under that very obſervation of Zacutus, 
that the worms which are troubleſome to the heart, are thoſe that injure the 
left orifice of the ſtomach, which draws the heart ſo into conſent, that it is 
call d xapd4e ; as was alſo the opinion of Sennertus, produc'd under the ſame 
obſervation where that fourth was produc'd, And in this manner are very 

eaſily underſtood thoſe things that are remark'd, under the ſecond and third 
obſervation, from Hartman, and Hollerius, in regard to worms being ex- 
creted in the palpitation of the heart which has its origin from worms : nor 
does it ſeem, that the method of cure of Lower, which is produc'd in the 
_ firſt obſervation, if it did really drive away the worms, is to be explain'd 

much otherwiſe. : . 

16. But, although I equally well remember, as I have already ſaid, that 
it has never yet happen'd to me, to find the pericardium diſtended with air, 
yet I ſhall the more readily give credit to Hollerius (c), a very grave man, 
who aſſerts, that he had found it in diſſected bodies, who died” of a pal- 
pitation of the heart; becauſe I myſelf have found other cavities turgid with 
air, and the blood veſſels alſo (d); and other authors, whom I have ſpoken 
of to you before (e), even the heart itſelf; ſo that if other circumſtances per- 
mit you, you are at liberty for me to aſſent to thoſe, who account for a pal- 
pitation of the heart from air diſtending, not only the pericardium, as here 
in the Sepulchretum, obſervation the eighteenth, but alſo the heart itſelf; yet 
this within thoſe bounds which are hinted at by Franciſcus Sylvius, in obſer- 
vation the twenty-firſt (f). And I have ſaid, if other circumſtances permit 
you, for ſome reaſons, among which takes place that of the diſengagement 
of air from the blood of living perſons, not ſo eaſily to be ſuppos'd in the 
greater part of them, in which it would be, otherwiſe, very eaſily to explain 
a palpitation in this manner. And this it will be very eaſy for you to under- 
ftand, from thoſe things that have been diſputed upon in the fifth letter (g). 
And how difficult that very ſuppoſition, which, as it is ſaid in that letter (), 
was advanc'd by Redi, I mean, that an intermiſſion of the pulſe was, for the 
moſt part, to be accounted for from ſome pretty large bubbles of air paſ- 
ſing through the heart; I ſay, how difficult this ſuppoſition feem'd to his 
diſciple Bellini, the writings of this author, which are publiſh'd (i), demon- 
ſtrate. Wherefore, as I juſt now ſaid of worms, ſo l now ſay of flatuſſes, that 
theſe are for the moſt part troubleſome to the heart, not by occupying the 
cavity of this viſcus, or of the pericardium itſelf, but by occupying the 
inteſtines and ſtomach, that lie beneath them. Which viſcera are often ſo 
diſtended with flatus, as to incommode very much the diaphragm, and the 
heart lying upon it. For on this ſuppoſition, what is inculcated frequently 
ia the ſcholia added to that eighteenth obſervation, that by the eruption of 
flatus, a palpitation of the heart is frequently cur'd, or reliev'd, becomes 
evident and intelligible: which, if it occupied the cavities of the heart, or 
pericardium, as in that obſervation is ſuppos'd, could certainly find no paſ- 
ſage through which it might burſt forth ſuddenly and plentifully. 
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17. At length I come to that cauſe of palpitation, which evidently oc- 
curs, and not very ſeldom neither, and in which water, air, or any thing elſe, 
is ſo far from being interpos'd between the pericardium and heart, that the 
pericardium adheres to the heart in fuch a manner, that it may frequently 
feem to be wanting at ſuch a time, unleſs you diſtinguiſh by an accurate en- 
quiry z which leads the celebrated Haller (&), after Meyerus (1), Stalpart (n), 
Freind (), and Lanciſi (o), to doubt, whether thoſe who have written that 
they had ſeen the human heart without a pericardium, were not deceiv'd in 
this way ; among whom, beſides thoſe who are ſpoken of by the writers juſt 
now commended, is to be reckon'd Antonius M. Conanus, in the works of 
Hippolytus Boſcus (p); and among the more modern authors, Alexander 
Littre(q), and Jo. George Hoyer (r). Yet Peyerus, after having explain'd 
his doubts upon this head in the following manner; It is reaſonable to 
<« ſuppoſe, that the pericardium had, in theſe caſes, ſo adher'd and grown to 
<« the lungs, or rather to the heart itſelf, that they might not ſeem to be dif- 
tint ;” left to more ſagacious enquirers, a method by which they might ex- 
plain the ſubject: and that method you will ſee plac'd in a very ſtriking point 
of view, by the ſkill and induſtry of that celebrated man Kaav Boerhaave (5). 
However, the adheſion of the pericardium, not to the lungs, but to the heart, 
which he himſelf ſaw twice, from an unknown diſeaſe, and of which I am to 
ſpeak at preſent ; this adheſion, I ſay, whether you account for it from the 
efect of that water, or from glutinous and viſcid particles being either ſe- 
creted with it, or diſtilling from little ulcers, which are generated in the ſur- 
face of the pericardium or heart, or both; you will always more eaſily con- 
ceive if any cauſe be added, which may preſs the pericardium cloſely to the 
heart, and the heart itſelf be ſuppos'd to have had for a long time a very 
languid and inconſiderable motion. | 
or I would have you take care how you underſtand otherwiſe, what Her- 
manus Boerhaave (i), uſing the ſame example as Peyerus (u), has ſaid: As 
« the eye-lids, when they have been excoriated, ſometimes grow together, 
« by the reſt of one night, ſo the lungs ſeem to grow to the pleura, and the 
heart to the pericardium,” For neither the lungs nor the heart can be 
quite at reſt ſo long; yet it is ſufficient if they ſeem almoſt to be at reſt. So 
alſo, where it is ſaid by the ſame author (x), „The vapour which keeps the 
« ſurfaces moiſt and disjoin'd, being deficient, it has been ſeen that the heart 
being grown to the pericardium, has, after miſerable anxieties and palpi- 
„ trations, kilFd perſons; a hiſtory of which kind is related by Peyerus;“ 
there, I ſay, we muſt in like manner beware, leſt we believe that this great 
man ſaid more than he, perhaps, really meant. For Peyerus(y) has indeed re- 
mark'd © a very great anxiety of the cheſt,” with a very difficult reſpira- 
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tion, but has not expreſsly mention'd palpitations ; although he has aid, 
te that the pulſe was always weak, and ſometimes ſmall and tremulous, in the 
tuo laſt months intermittent, and to the very laſt languid and creeping.” 
Nor indeed is-mention-made of anxieties always, 'much leſs of palpitacions, 
in all the obſervations which are pointed out under that paſſage of Boerhaave, 
nor in many others which occur to me as | write: and this you will perceive 
from thoſe things that will be immediately, though ſlightly, hinted at upon 
each; ------- SOT 8 : | 
18. Four of the more ancient are in the Sepulchretum, but in different 
places; as that of Gul. Ballonius (z), Otho Heurnius (a), and that of the 
elder Phil. Sarazanus (4), who communicated to Hildanus (c) this adheſion 
of the pericardium to the heart, which, as far as he knew, had been ob- 
„ ſery*d by nobody before him,” in that year 1616, in which year Ballonius 
died (d), whoſe books indeed did not come out till nineteen years after. 
But Ballonius had known it in the year 2578. For amongſt the annotations 
which he made in the ſpring of that year, you will read the following (e): 
D. Duretus being ſent for - -- he ſuppoſes the caule ot all the palpitation 
e at the heart to conſiſt in oppreſſion, or in excuſſion. The former is, when 
« the diſorder is in the heart itſelf, or about the heart. As when too great 
4 a-quantity of water has been ſecreted within the pericardium, or the peri- 
« \cardium adheres to the heart.” This may ſeem to be known to Duretus 
himſelf, For indeed, when Ballonius enumerated that amongſt the cauſes 
of palpitation, he neither hinted by whom, nor in what manner, it was ob- 
ſerv d. For theſe are his words (F); * The adheſion of the pericardium to 
<« the body of the heart itſelf, which has been oblerv'd in two hydropic 
« patients.” But be this as it will, theſe two obfervations, which are pro- 
duc'd under the name of Ballonius, do particularly mention a palpitation of 
the heart. Yet this will be enquir'd after in vain in the obſervations of Sa-. 
razanus and Heurnius, as far as appears from the Sepulchretum Both. of 
them take notice of a difficult reſpiration ; and Sarazanus, of other things 
Þeſides, as in an affair that was quite new to him, which I ſee are confirm'd 
by Meekrenius (g) alone, perhaps by mere chance; but not a word of 
ſkreightneſs or anxiety, -pulſes or palpitation. So alſo; to paſs over to the 
more modern obſervators who have ſeen the pericardium adhering to the 
heart, and to take no notice of the obſervation of Meckrenius (5), by rea- 
ſon of the wound of the heart being join'd to it, in which, however, there 
is not one word of palpitation, or intermiſſion of the pulſe; Lower (i), al- 
though he has accurately put down what diſorders had preceded, and amongſt 
them, <a ſhortneſs of breath upon the ſlighteſt motion, a ſmall and inter- 
Emittent pulſe, a troubleſome pain about the præcordia, with a remarkable 


< oppreſſion, and frequent ſwoonings;“ yet has not inferted the leaſt men- 
tion of palpitation. 


() Sect. hac 8. Obſ. 20. (e) Epidem, I. 2. 
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And Peyerus (+), in regard to two diſſections communicated to him by 
Wepfer, ſays nothing elſe of thoſe ſymptoms which had preceded, except 
that there had been, in one patient only, “an anxiety of the præcordia;“ 
which patient “ never was able to ſleep, or even to breathe, unleſs in a prone 
« ſituation, ſupported on his knees and elbows.” But Stalpart (I/) does not 
ſay any thing even of that anxiety, but only mentions a continual and flow 
fever, and a cough, © by which was diſcharg'd a great quantity of blood.” 
And Malpighi () does not give the leaſt hint of the diſorders with which 
Landinus had been afflicted. owever, to return to the Sepulchretum, and 
to gather together here thoſe things which may eaſily eſcape ſuch as look for 
them, as they are diſpers'd out of this ſection through many different ſec- 
tions; neither do Garnerus () nor Helvigius (o) mention any thing of the 
diſorders which had preceded, beſides an ulcerated breaſt and a dropſy, 
notwithſtanding the adhering pericardium contain'd, either a heart very ſmall, 
and Contracted into itſelf, or encreas'd to twice its uſual magnitude. Hiar- 
nius (p) does but juſt make ſlight mention * of ſome little inquietude at 
« the heart,” and ſome other things which relate, in general, to a very great 
tumour of the belly, beſides a difficulty of breathing. Stegmannus (q) has, 
indeed, many things in reference to obſtinate and long diſorders, which be- 
long to this claſs, but ſays full as little of the injuries of the viſcera; for 
relating a hiſtory of a palpitation of the heart, inequalities of the pulſe, and 
a perpetual dyſpncea, quite from childhood, he refers them to a kind 
of cartilaginous excreſcence near the left auricle of the heart, to a quantity 
of fat covering the heart, ſo as not a little to encreaſe its bulk, and to other 
things, not only to the adheſion of the pericardium ; and that very prudent- 
ly, eſpecially as this was made only, by fibrous net-works, and thoſe belong- 
ing to the fat which cover'd the middle region of the heart. But in all 
parts, and on all ſides, was this adheſion obſerv'd by the phyſicians at Gene- 
va (r), in a young man to whom a palpitation of the heart had been © fa- 
<* miliar;” as indeed almoſt all the others were, to which I make no excep- 

tions. | 

On the other hand, this palpitation was not obſerv'd by Hottinger (s), in 
a woman in whom he found the pericardium become very thick, like buff: 
leather, very hard, and fix'd cloſely to the heart, but only a ſhortneſs of 
breathing. Littre (:) had nothing at all to mention in two patients, or 
both of them died of wounds; the one of a wound in the thigh, whereas he 
ſaid he was well in other reſpects; and the other of a wound in I know not 
what part, but within a quarter of an hour; and this man, although that 
indeed is to be wonder'd at in both, does not ſeem to have been ill before. 
And indeed Ruyſch («), where he ſhews the heart “to have been grown 
into one ſubſtance with the pericardium, and that from an inflammation 


(+) Schol. cit. ſupra, ad n. 17. (9) J. 2. S. 1. Obſ. 32 in Addit. 
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of theſe parts having preceded, from whence the patient was ſeiz'd with 
% an intolerable pain about the anterior parts of the breaſt, not without a 
* continual fever; neither adds any other ſymptoms, nor does it ſufficiently 
appear, whether he refers thoſe that he does mention to that time of the 
inflammation, or to that which follow'd it, when the pericardium was already 
connected with the heart. But on the other hand, a violent and continual 
palpitation of the heart was obſerv'd by Dionis (x), beſides other ſymptoms ; 
and amongſt theſe a difficulty of breathing, a vehemence and quickneſs of 
pulſe, A very violent palpitation is, likewiſe, ſpoken of in the laſt of thoſe 
ſix Engliſh obſervations, of which we have ſpoken above ()). Yer that 
which is added to the fourth, and which is one of the celebrated Cheſſel- 
den's, mentions nothing but a dropſy, and a waſting of fleſh. So alſo Lan- 
cif}, in neither of the two whom he deſcribes (2), although he gave an ac- 
curate account of other things, and among thoſe of contractions and oppreſ- 
ſions. of the præcordia, and faintings ; in neither of them, I ſay, did he 
name palpitation; and in the firſt of them (a) has told us, that even the pulſe 
was, < for the moſt part, equal.“ But a continual palpitation was obſerv'd 
by Vieuſſens (4), together with a ſlight oppreſſion of the cheſt, which was 
alſo remark'd by Freind (c), © in a violent degree,” at leaſt, near the end 
« of the diſeaſe, with a pulſe always quick, and ſometimes even unequal 
and intermittent.” „ 

But Cantius (d), who wrote between both of theſe ere was en- 
tirely ignorant of the hiſtory of the man who was diſſected by him, or of 
what diſorder he died. And Abraham Vaterus, although in a kind of pre- 
fatory diſcourſe (e), where he gives us an obſervation that he took from the 
body of an old woman, he has omitted to mention the diſeaſes that had pre- 
ceded; yet in his Oſteogony (F) at length, ſpeaking, as it ſeems, of the 
ſame old woman, he has mention'd nothing of palpitation, but a vehement 
aſthma, a cachexy, an cedematous tumour of the feet, and an inflammaticn 
of the loins; nor yet was there any palpitation in the man (g), in whom, 
beſides anxieties and oppreſſions of the heart, there was no compla:nt that 
correſponded with the concretion of this viſcus to the pericardium, or de- 
pended upon it. Nor was there in the failor, of whom the celebrated Lau- 
bius (5) gives the hiſtory, any ſymptams beſides a moſt violent aſthma, 
which you could refer to the preſent queſtion, although the pericardium, be- 
ing very firmly concreted with a very ſmall heart, and with the diaphragm, 
was equal in hardneſs to a cartilage, and in thickneſs to a man's thumb; un- 
leſs a great quantity of ſerum, with which the belly and thorax were fill'd, 
and a number of vomicæ, form'd upon the larger veſſels of the lungs, and 
other things of that kind, could have been the occaſion of it. In like man- 
ner the celebrated Daniel Hoffman (i), although he accurately deſcribes fo 


(x) Deſcript. d'une oreill. du coeur. (4) Impet, Anat. Tab. 
(3) n. 9. & 10. :) poſt Obſerv. rariſſ. calculor. 
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many diſorders with which a girl, whoſe diſſection he produces, had been 
afflicted, does not reckon palpitation in the number of them; and expreſsly 
remarks, that the pulſe was never found to be “ either unequal or inter- 
<« mitttent."” 1 | 7 POST, COPS 2TH OR Ogg 

But you will, without doubt, compare the obſervation of that very cele- 
brated man Heiſter (æ) with thoſe of Littre, which were ſpoken of a little 
above; as it was taken from a young man, who was not only not à valetu- 
dinarian, but who was drinking“ very freely in a tavern” with his compa- 
nions, till he fell down ſuddenly from the bench on which he fat, as if he 
were drunk, and there died in a little time after. And although that learned 
man Jo. Guil. Agricola (I), when accurately defcribing the pericardium as 
being connected with almoſt the whole heart, after an inflammation of the 
thorax, (after which, not only Ruyſch (), but Hottinger (a), and even 
others, had ſeen it) takes notice of a very quick palpitation of the heart, 
even to the very end of life; yet he does not omit, Sac the magnitude of 
the heart was ſurpriſingly increas'd, and that the auricles, ventricles, and vena 
cava, were unuſually capacious, and the lungs full of tubercles. And in- 
deed, although he ſaw the ſame concretion of the heart with the pericardium 
at three other times (o), and once where the lungs were without any taint, 
he, nevertheleſs, does not mention a word of palpitation ; but only ſuſpects, 
that, in ſome malignant fevers, the very great debility, faintings, and ſyncopes 
that attend them, are to be accounted for from thence. A 

Moreover, neither has the excellent Plancus (p), who oftentimes obſerv'd 
an adheſion of the pericardium to the heart, from a very violent blow on 
the ſternum, mention'd any thing of a palpitation, in deſcribing of this ad- 
heſion from the ſame cauſe, in a dropſical patient. And even if this adheſion 
had exiſted, it would, nevertheleſs, be doubtful, whether you ſhould aſcribe 
it to that cauſe, or to the bony ring with which the lower part of the left 
ventricle was ſurrounded; juſt as in the obſervation of Jo. Sebaſtian Albrechtus, . 
which you have read lately (), you will doubt, whether you ſhould attribute 
the palpitation of the heart net without pain, and the periodical aſthma, to 
corrupted lungs, and to a very conſiderable tumour, which grew, poſteriorly, 
on the firſt diviſion of the aſpera arteria, and the magnitude of the heart, 
which was increas'd to twice its natural ſize, to which all the veſſels that 
out from, or come into it, and the right ventricle correſponded, but not the 
left ventricle, and the auricles; I fay, whether you ſhould attribute the pal- 
pitation to all theſe cauſes acting jointly, or rather to the ſole connection of 
the pericardium with the flat ſurface of the heart in the greater part of it, 
and even to the very apex itſelf, by pretty ſtrong and ſhort fibres. | 

The celebrated Haller (7), alſo, ſaw a coheſion, < which, like a bridle, 
« conftrain'd the extreme point of the heart, though it was not general ;” 
but of what ſymptoms the man complain'd he has not added. And in ano- 
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ther who had been troubl'd with an hereditary palpitation, he ſaw the peri- 
cardium, in ſeveral places, connected to the heart, but by the means of ſcirrhi; 
and obſerv d ſo many and fa conſiderably diſeas'd appearances, beſides, in that 
ſame heart, as I have ſaid above (5), that it is not eaſy to conjecture to which 
of them in particular you ſhould aſcribe the palpitation. The very excellent 
Kaaw, in like manner, found the heart and the pericardium connected to- 
gether in two male bodies; in one by filaments, the longeſt of which were 
_ in length to the finger when extended; and in the other more cloſely, 
pecially where the heart lay upon the diaphragm: but it was out of his 
power to learn with what diſorders either of them had been troubl'd when 
alive, as was hinted in the beginning (7). l 2 | 
. Yet out of thoſe three men, the firſt of whom was diſſected by that ex- 
cellent ſurgeon Le Fay (), the ſecond by that very learned phyſician Paſta (x), 
and the third by Hieronymus Queye, at that time a ſtudent in phyſic (5), 
before the laſt ten bodies of which 1 ſpoke were diſſected; the firſt had labour'd. 
under a long and violent palpitation of the heart, with which the pulſe alſo 
correſponded ;; the ſecond had been often troubPd with the ſame palpitation, 
and a difficulty of hing, particularly after any motion of body, or 
emotion of mind, with a pulſe perpetually unequal and intermittent; and 
the laſt had been ſubject to an unuſual palpitation, and ſudden but momen- 
tary intermiſſions of the pulſe, and to frequent but flight ſwoonings. What 
other diforders of the heart, or of the adjacent parts, all theſe bodies had, 
or had not, beſides the pericardium being generally become very much 
thicken'd, and adbering to the heart, will be preſently related. 
19. Now, then, if out of all theſe obſervations that I could light on while 
I was writing this letter, which are in number forty-five (z), you firſt ſet aſide 
theſe ſix, which do not tell us what diſorders had preceded, and, in the next 
place, take away four-and-twenty more, in which no mention is made of a 
palpitation, no more than fifteen will then remain wherein mention thereof 
is made; that is to ſay, two of Ballonius, and of Hiarnius, Stegmannus, 
the Genoele phyficians, Dionis, the Engliſh, Vieuſſens, Freind, Agricola, 
Albrechtus, Haller, Le Fay, Paſta, and Du Queye, each one obſervation. 
But if you read over theſe very obſervations attentively, and fee how many 
preternatural circumſtances were found almoſt in every one of them, except 
the laſt, beſides the adheſion of the pericardium, you will be much in doubt, 
whether this adheſion, or any other diſeafe, had been the cauſe of the pal- 
pitation. For, to paſs by the polypi that are read of in the fourth, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth obſervations, which Michelotti did not paſs by in the ſame 
eighth obſervation (a), though in other reſpects he rightly adviſes; us to be 
cautious where many diſeas'd appearances are fonnd together, at the- fame 
time, leſt any one in particular ſhould be taken for the cauſe of the diforder 
without a juſt and real foundation ; and, in like manner, not to attend to 
the water, which in the thirteenth and fourteenth obſervations, and, perhaps, 
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in thoſe two of Ballonius, fill'd the whole capacity of the thorax; but rather 
take them for the effect of this long-continu'd palpitation, and the effect of 
its cauſes; in the greater part of thoſe fifteen obſervations of which I ſpeak, 
you will find other circumſtances to detain your attention ſtill more. 

For, to ſay nothing of thoſe in which I have pointed them out upon quoting, 
them, in the eighth, the lungs were fo far impregnated with ſerous Juices,, 
that they entirely fill'd the cavity of the thorax: in the ninth, the part of 
the pericardium adhering to the heart, abounded with ſmall abſceſſes, which 
had ſucceeded to the inflammation : in the ſixth, the ſeventh, the thirteenth, 
the fourteenth, at one time the right auricle, and at another time the left, 
and even the left ventricle itſelf, were dilated in an almoſt incredible manner. 
I paſs by other circumſtances; as, for inſtance, in the greater part of theſe 
four, bones, either in the beginning of the great artery, or in the pericar- 
dium, or in the whole right auricle, or the narrowneſs and ſmallneſs of the 
adjoining ventricle, added to that vaſt dilatation of the left, as in the four- 
teenth ; or, finally, a tumour form'd upon the pericardium itſelf, on the ſur- 
face towards the ribs, which was equal in bigneſs to a ſmall egg, and full of 
coagulated blood, as in the thirteenth. And juſt to mention a few things 
of this tumour only, for I have ſpoken of almoſt all the other appearances. 
already, and in part am to ſpeak of them hereafter, as alſo of this kind of 
tumours (5); ſee, I beſeech you, what remarks Lanciſi has made in the latter 
end of the firſt book of aneuriſms (c), which he put down juſt by way of 
memorandum, as he was writing: ©. Obſerve, that the queſtion here is of 
e the ſigns by which an aneuriſm of the heart is diſtinguiſh'd from a tumour 
of the pericardium. For I have ſeen a certain gilder, who, when living, 
c Jabour'd under a palpitation of the heart, and a ſtreightneſs of breathing, 
and who was generally believ'd to be, without any doubt, troubl'd with. 
& an aneuriſm ; this man died ſuddenly, after many blood-lettings, by which. 
e he ſeem'd to be eas'd. But in his body, after death, was found a very 
<« large abſceſs, which, when ruptur'd, pour'd out a melliceroid liquor: and 
it occupied the baſis of the pericardium, betwixt one coat and the other.“ 
From hence you certainly perceive, that even one tumour of the pericardium 
may of itſelf, ſometimes, be the cauſe of a palpitation. 

20. And this being the ſtate of the queſtion, you ſee plainly whether in 
determining it, that is, in determining whether the adheſion of the pericat- 
dium to the heart excites the palpitation of this viſcus, thoſe obſervations 
ought not to have the moſt weight, in which no other appearance of diſeaſe 
was found beſides that adheſion. Of which kind five, in particular, are to 
be met with, among all thoſe that are pointed out above (d); that is, one of 
Sarazanus, Lower, the Genevois, Heiſter, and Du Queye. And mention is 
made of palpitation in the third, and in like manner in the laſt. But in this 
hſt-mention'd obſervation, as in the firſt alſo, it by no means appears in what 
ſtate the remaining viſcera and veſſels were; ſome diſorders of which may 
ſometimes be the cauſes of palpitation, as reaſon itſelf, and what I have ſaid 
from time to time in theſe letters, ſufficiently demonſtrate. But Lower and: 
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Heifter, as they were diligent in the examination of the other parts of the 
bodies they diſſected, which appears from the deſcription of each; fo, if they 
had contain'd' any other appearances, there is no doubt but they would have 
been able to diſtinguiſh them, as they were well ſkill'd in the art of diſ- 
ſection, and all anatomical matters. But whether a palpitation had preceded 

their obſervations, and-that of Sarazanus, you will know from what I have 
faithfully reported in taking notice of each. 

But leſt you ſhould believe, that they had found the pericardium to adhere 
to the heart in ſome places only, or very looſely, Heiſter ſays, that the peri- 
cardium certainly was . every-where connected very cloſely to the heart; fo 
that without laceration it could by no means be ſeparated therefrom :” and 
Lower, „ that it had every-where grown ſo cloſely to the whole heart, that 
eit could not be ſeparated by means of the fingers, but with difficulty ;” 
and, moreover, that it was © thick, opaque, and, in a manner, callous :” and 
this I add, left, if you ſhould read in moſt of thoſe obſervations, in which 
1 ſaid there was a palpitation, that the pericardium was thick and hard, you 
ſhould be ready to ſul] that the palpitation ought rather to be accounted 
for from thence than from the adheſion ; although Heurnius, Peyerus, Hot- 
tinger, Laubius, and Hoffman, who have ſeen the pericardium thicken'd, 
hard, cartilaginous, and fleſhy, have not remark'd any palpitation, as I faid 
above (e). 

21. But you will, certainly, enquire here, (ſince our obſervations are re- 
duc'd to ſo ſmall a number) whether in thoſe in which Valſalva and I have 
ſeen the pericardium adhering to the heart, there was, or was not, a palpi- 
tation? And firſt, in regard to Valſalva, although he ſaw it three times, 
once in a boy of whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter (J), and a ſecond and a third 
time in two men of whom | have already ſpoken in the laſt preceding let- 
ter (g) ; yet he obſerv'd nothing elſe in regard to the boy, except that he 
died quite emaciated : and in regard to the men, although he remark'd many 
and various things, yet you will read the obſervations over again in vain, in 
order to find any thing relative to palpitation, or. any peculiar diſorders of 
the pulſe: and yet the pericardium not only adher'd to the heart, in all theſe . 
bodies, and on all ſides, but in the ſecond of them, who had complain'd of 
a ſtreightneſs of the cheſt (which might be referr'd to another cauſe, if any 
one ſhould wiſh to refer it), it was, beſides the adheſion, in ſome places very 
thick, and in other places cartilaginous. And as to myſelf, I have found 
the pericardium adhering to the heart in ſeven different bodies, and that uni- 
verſally. Four hiſtories of which kind I have ſent you the deſcription of, 
in other places; as of the oftler or ſtable-keeper (), the fiſherman (i), the 
butcher (&), and the ſheerer of woollen cloth (1): in none of which it was in 
my power to learn whether there had been a palpitation of the heart, nor 
whether there had been any ſtreightneſſes of the præcordia, and diſorders of 
the pulſe; nor is it to be wonder d at, ſince the butcher was bereft of his 

ſenſes, and the reſt were all carried off by ſudden deaths, ſome from one 
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cauſe, and ſome from another: although in the ſheerer, a large aneuriſm in 
the neighbourhood of the heart, had render'd the circumſtance doubtful, 
eſpecially as the pericardium was not of itſelf connected to the heart, but by 
means of a mucous matter that was interpos d. | pany” 
Yet in the fiſherman and the ſtable-keeper, to both of whoſe hearts the 
ricardium adher'd immediately, and of itſelf, as it did in the butcher; and 
in the firſt, indeed, ſo cloſely, that it could not be ſeparated without a la- 
ceration of the heart; I cannot eaſily ſuppoſe that there had been any great 
inconveniences of the thorax, as the firſt was, a little before death, equal to 
the laborious buſineſs of fiſhing. And the ſtable-keeper having been receiv'd 
into the hoſpital three times before his laſt apoplexy, had never complain'd 
of a palpitation; and even in that inflammation of the thorax, for which he 
had lain there but a very few months before, he had no irregularity of the 
pulſe, beſides the hardneſs and quickneſs uſual to thoſe diſorders, as I was. 
certainly inform'd by thoſe phyſicians who had attended to his cure, while 
the caſe was, as yet, quite recent in their memory. I would not, however, 
deny, that an adhefion of the pericardium- might take its origin afterwards, 
and from that very inflammation of the thorax, as I have ſaid that Henninger, 
Ruyſch, and Agricola had obſery'd (); and by this means, perhaps, that 
diſorders of the heart and pulſe, which had not exiſted before, might exiſt 
afterwards. But the remaining three of my obſervations, which were taken 
from one man and two women, you will read in other letters (n), to which 
they more immediately belong: and you will ſee, that in one only, there was 
an intermitting pulſe and a palpitation; and this, certainly, from a very cloſe 
adheſion of the pericardium, not only to the heart univerſally, and its right 
auricle, but even beyond the baſis of the heart, to the great veſſels which 
have communication with it. | | 
22. How then, you will ſay, is it that Lower (o), Vieuſſens (p), and 
Michellotti (g), have taught us, that not only a difficulty of breathing, bur 
the firſt alſo, an intermiſſion of the pulſe, and the third, even that an | 
reſſion of the heart and palpitation, ought naturally to be the conſequence, 
if an adheſion of the pericardium to the heart, eſpecially when grown hard, 
be ſuppos'd ? Does not the pericardium, being become more contracted, for 
this reaſon keep the diaphragm, which is naturally connected with it, drawn: 
upwards, and renders the depreſſion of it, when the air is taken into the 
lungs, leſs eaſy; and that ſo much the more in proportion as the pericardium itſelf 
is more hard? And does not the diaphragm nevertheleſs, at the time of its 
deſcent, by haſtily drawing the pericardium after it, cauſe the heart to be 
more confin'd and — 2 by this its inveſting membrane, and ſo render 
the expanſion of its cavities much more difficult; from whence oppreſſion, 
intermiſſion of the pulſe, and palpitation conſequently follow? 
As to me, however, although I, perhaps, out of theſe three effects, more 
eaſily ſee the reaſon why the two former than why the third ſhould happen, 
yet I am not ignorant what may, in like manner, be ſaid for the third. But 
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where a more frequent experience is againſt them, as we have ſeen, I think 
it quite needleſs to take up time, by examining into the force of any argu- 
ments whatever. Or ought we not rather previouſly to conſider, whether a 
palpitation of the heart was really wanting in all thoſe obſervations where it is 
not mention'd? For ſome might have omitted it through neglect; others 
might not have obſery'd it, though it did exiſt ; and they not from mere negli- 
gence neither, but for that reaſon, alſo, which is remark'd after a certainob!er- 
vation in this eighth ſection of the Sepulchretum (i), in the following manner; 
It ſometimes happens, that though the cauſes of a palpitation of the heart 
are preſent, the palpitation nevertheleſs is not produc'd ; becauſe the pa- 
<< tients have lain for a long time in a recumbent poſture, and the blood, 
<< by reaſon of the quietneſs of the body, has perform'd its courſe in a very 
* tranquil manner. For it is known by experience, that the heart of ca- 
chectic perſons rarely palpitates, if they live quietly : but that from the 
« ſlighteſt motion whatever, eſpecially in the aſcent of ſteep places, it is ve- 
. < hemently agitated.” So likewiſe it is ſaid below, after another obſervati- 
on (s); It is very difficult to diſtinguiſh a palpitation of the heart, which is 
brought on by conſent with the inferior parts, from one that is idiopathic; 
« for it frequently happens, that although the heart contain the cauſe within 
< itſelf, yet the effects of that cauſe return periodically ; as when ferum that 
« is included in the pericardium is ſtirr*d up by an ergaſmus or turgeſcency of 
« its quantity, or when flatulencies are added.” 

But although theſe things ought to be in great meaſure admitted, and 
ought alſo to be transferr d to other ſubjects of diſpute, leſt we ſhould at any 
time deny that there is an organical diſorder, for this cauſe only, becauſe it 
does not perpetually produce its effects; yet can you ſuppoſe that the force of 
all the obſervations, in which I have ſhown that the adheſion of the heart to the 
- pericardium had been propos d, without any mention of palpitation, is ſuffici- 
ently enervated by thoſe things which have juſt been ſaid, or by other things of 
the like kind? And particularly, as there are other obſervations to be conſider'd, 
which were made by that diligent and cautious man Albertini (7), who, in 
enquiring after the ſigns of that adheſion, if any there were, is ſo far from 
mentioning palpitation, that if we conſider attentively all he ſays on that ſub- 
ject, he has rather obſerv'd the contrary; I mean, that the motions of the 
heart are then naturally reſtrain'd and ſtift'd by the pericardium, fo that they 
can hardly be perceiv'd by us; and if they are ſometimes perceiv'd, it is in 
conſequence of another diſorder; as, for inſtance, of the magnitude of the 
heart being at the ſame time encreas'd : and although diſturb'd motions of the 
heart and of the pulſe may come on, as in the hiſtory given by Lower (u), as 
if there were a polypus of the heart, yet * that the hand being applied to the 
4 ſeat of the heart, the motion of it is more ſenſibly felt by the phyſician,” 
when there is a polypus, than when there is that adheſion. 

23. While I read over again theſe paſſages from Albertini, from which it 
is to be ſuppos'd that he had often ſeen this adheſion of the pericardium, 
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of which we ſpeak, I obſerve two things beſides; one that Bartolettus had 
very frequently, alſo, obſerv'd the ſame, whoſe books that I ſhould at preſent 
be without will be leſs ſurprizing to you, than that Bonetus ſhould have been 
always without them, as appears from the index of the authors whom he 


made uſe of in the Sepulchretum; and the other, that in a prince, in whoſe 


pericardium Albertini found “ a bloody tumour, which was extended from 
« the right ſide of the heart, according to the whole length of that viſcus;“ 
ſuch ſymptoms had preceded, as © ſeem'd to give us reaſon for ſuppoſing, 
4c that there was an organical diſorder of the varicoſe kind:” and he had 
{aid above, that theſe things happen'd when there is no pulſation, or when it 
is * almoſt inſenſible. But Lanciſi, as appears from his obſervation, which 
I have related above (x), has obſerv'd a palpitation of the heart from a tu- 
mour of the pericardium; and Zacutus, — one ſtill leſs, who has affirm'd, 
that he had ſeen this diſorder three times, in the laſt preceding and ſeventh 
ſection of the Sepulchretum (5): which you muſt read not in the ſecond 
book that is there quoted, but in the firſt, in order to underſtand the paſ- 
ſage in the Scholium, which is itſelf alſo taken from Zacutus, wherein he 
has propos'd a method of cure, of ſome nature or other, What then is 
the caſe? Did the different kind of humour that was contain'd in the tu- 
mour, as the yellow of Zacutus, and the melliceroid, or honey-like, of Lan- 
ciſi, act ſo differently from the bloody humour of Albertini, as to ſtir up a 
palpitation by their irritating the heart? or was the different ſeat of the tu- 
mour, in the different bodies, the cauſe of this variety? for that of Lanciſi 
was ſituated at the baſis of the pericardium ; that of Albertini at the ſide of 
the pericardium, and at the right fide of the body; but the ſituation of the 
tumour. obſerv'd by Zacutus, he has not related. And this difference of 


ſituation may be of the greateſt importance, if from the tumour which is 


in the baſis, one or the other of the great arteries be preſs'd upon, and 


ſtreighten'd, and thus a bar be put to the blood which is going out of. 
the heart, from whence a palpitation will happen; which ſeems leſs to be 


fear'd from a tumour that occupies the fide of the pericardium, Nor would 
I have you ſay, that out of theſe fifteen obſervations (2), in which a palpita- 
tion is mention'd, the thirteenth deſcribes a tumour, in its nature and fitua- 
tion, ſimilar to that which was ſeen by Albertini. For the tumour, in that 
thirteenth obſervation, was added to the great dilatation of the left yentricle, 
and to the bony beginning of the aorta: and beſides, I do not hint at con- 
jectures, eſpecially ſuch as do not depend upon a great number of obſerva- 
tions, that you ſhould follow them; but that having got together other, 
and ſtill other obſervations, whenever you have it in your power, you 
may compare them with theſe, and at length either approve or reject them. 
But if it ſhould, by chance, happen, that you confirm this laſt conjecture, 
it might then alſo be enquir'd, whether the heart palpitates from the adhe- 
ſion of the pericardium, -when the pericardium is not only ſo fix'd to the 
heart, but alſo to the arteries which proceed from it, that by conſtringing 
them it ſtreightens the paſſage for the blood, that is about to come forth from 
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the heart, as it probably did conſtringe them in that obſervation of ours (a), 
which a palpitation of the heart had preceded. | 
| © Yet I would not have you ſuppoſe, that I mean, by this examination into 
the cauſes of palpitation, to bring you to reject any one of them entirely, but 
only to induce you to acknowledge with me, that any one cauſe, acting in 
a different mannner, and in a different place, join'd with ſome other cauſe, 
or disjoin'd from it, may at one time produce a palpitation, and at another 
time not; and that you may ſcarcely aſſert more of any one cauſe, in parti- 
cular, than what you will find faid in the very beginning of this ſection in 
the Sepulchretum, in the words of the ſcholiographer, or rather in the words. 
of Hollerius himſelf: © A palpitation of the heart may be excited by a tu- 
«.bercle, an abſceſs,” and other things of that kind. For it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing to ſay, that it may be exeited,” and to ſay, that it muſt neceſſa- 
rily be excited. The latter of which aſſertions, and not the former, ſeems. 
to me to be but little agreeable to truth, in the preſent point of diſpute. 
24. I do not doubt but you have often wonder'd, in reading over this 
letter, that you have never obſerv'd me to depend upon the obſervations, 
doctrine, and authority, of the excellent archiater Senac, as if he had writ- 
ten nothing at all on the ſubject of palpitation, or as if his opinion had been 
very far different from mine. It is true, that he has written many things 
upon that ſubject; but I have found them, in general, ſo far to agree with 
thoſe that I had ſent you, in the compaſs of this letter, that I thought it 
would be better to ſpeak of him a little more largely at once in this place, 
than to name him a hundred times over in paſſing. If then you read over 
the whole chapter that he has written upon this ſubject of palpitation (#), 
and what he has alfo faid, in other parts of his work, on this affetion, not 
in a curſory manner, but with an attentive mind, as they well deſerve; you 
will firſt obſerve what he teaches in regard to the cauſes of palpitation, not 
only in general, but in particular. And in general he deduces the palpita- 
tion of the heart from its irritation; and in particular from ſuch things as 
cauſe irritation, or at leaſt furniſh a cauſe of irritation. Some of which he 
ſhews to exiſt on the outſide of the heart, and others within the heart itſelf. 
And in the number of the latter he places the diſorders of the heart, and ex- 
plains from whence the irritation has its origin, whether an. obſtruction be 
oppos'd to the egreſs, or to the ingrefs of blood; as alſo, whether the 
cavities of the heart are dilated and conſtrifted : on which occaſion he attri- 
butes the leſs free egreſs of the blood to the dilatation of the auricles, the 
bulk of whoſe cavities, when diſtended with blood, compreſſes the trunks of 
the arteries that he near to them, which you will the more readily believe, 
if you call to mind the ſmall fleſhy . excreſcence that was found by Gar- 
nerius (c) in the baſis of the heart, and betwixt the arteries, which, by com- 
preſſing them, brought on a perpetual palpitation. And how far the valves, 
ſubjected to the auricles, may contribute to the impediment of the egreſs or 
ingreſs of the blood, if they are indurated, or agglutinated to the parietes of 
the heart, as he found them to be in a certain man, he has explain'd in an- 
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other: place (d)., He has alſo excellently well taught, in. one part of his 
work (e), that an impediment of this kind is frequently, but very unjuſtly, 
aſcrib'd to polypous concretions in the heart, deals, when certain and 
evident cauſes of palpitation occur in the valves, auricles, and larger veſſels; 
in which point Vieuſſens and Langelottus thus have fai d. Then, as to the 
cauſes that are on the outſide of the heart, you will ſee, that in the number 
of theſe he reckons the nerves, when irritated in the brain, or elſewhere; 
and even without any regard to the gerves, the compreſſion of the pulmo- 
nary veſſels: in treating of which, with his uſual excellence and perſpicuity, 
he does not omit to admoniſh us, how cautious we ought to be of accuſing 
this laſt cauſe, inaſmuch as a palpitation is frequently not the conſequence of 
this alone. Moreover, unwillingly to pals over a great number of very uſe- 
ful things, of which he muſt neceſſarily treat, in conformity to his plan, 
and to leave off, as I began, by inſiſting on thoſe things of which I have 
had occaſion to write, eſpecially ſuch as relate to the pericardium; he ſhows 
how a palpitation may happen from a dropſy of this cavity : but of ambi- 
zuous marks, either of tumours of this part, or of the more uncertain ob- 
ervations of worms exiſting there, he treats very judiciouſly, in another 
place (F): where (g) he alſo weakens the force of thoſe examples of the pe- 
ricardium being deficient, and confirms the adheſion of it to the heart, 
his own manifold obſervations : and he teaches what kind of adheſion, and 
to what parts of the heart, it is that ſerves as an impediment to the motion 
of the heart, or is the cauſe of palpitation (): nor does he fail to put us in 
mind how cautious we ought to be, where there are many different cauſes 
together, and particulafly thoſe of a mote important nature, left we raſnly 
aſcribe the palpitation to adheſion ; and admoniſhes, in general, that where 
there are many cauſes together, it is not poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh the pe- 
culiar effects of each; and even that all together may jointly produce certain 
effects, which when ſeparate they were by no means able to produce. | 
And theſe things allo are excellent * that where the ſigns of thoſe cauſes 
or diſeaſes are ambiguous or obſcure, the phyſicians muſt take great pains, 
and be making continual enquiries, in ——_ that they may be, at length, 
illuſtrated and clear'd up: and that though they ſhould not be able to attain 
to this, yet they might, in the mean while, be reaping this advantage from 
their enquiries, that they would naturally become. more cautious, in pro- 
nouncing upon diſeaſes, and in determining the method of their cure; and 
by this means greatly improve the phyſical ſcience, in which the hiſtory of 
all the diſeaſes that men are liable to, altho' ſome of them are not diſcover'd 
till after death, is, of itſelf, ſufficiently worthy of our knowledge and attention. 
But if it at length happen, as it does happily fall out in many cauſes of palpita- 
tion, that they are ſufficiently known and diſtinguiſh'd from each other; how 
— an advantage muſt ariſe from thence in the prognoſis of diſeaſes, and 
how great in the method of curing them, nothing, believe me, can ſhow 
more cleatly than what this very great archiater, ſupported by reaſon and 
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experience, has, in a very copious and diſtinct manner, ſubjoin'd to the ex- 
amination of theſe cauſes, in the much greater part of the chapter upon the 
palpitation of the heart, which has been already pointed out. And after 
having read this, you will no more wonder, that in ſo great a plenty of re- 
medies as the antients have left us againſt this diſeaſe, ſo many occur, at 
one time or other, which very evidently counteract each other. For as the 
cauſes of palpitation are ſo various, and ſome of them fo diametrically oppo- 
fire to each other; it is of courſe neceſſary, that each muſt be counteracted 
by different remedies, and ſome of them even by ſuch as are directly adverſe 
to each other. The cauſes, therefore, being digeſted, every one in their 
proper order, from that kind of confus'd chaos, the particular remedies, as 
he truly ſays, diftribute themſelves naturally, if I may be allow d fo to ſpeak, 
every one into their correſpondent places. However, though what 1 have 
now ſaid may be ſufficient to ſtir up in you a deſire of reading the whole 
work, yet it is by no means ſufficient to render a juſt praiſe to writings ſo 
highly deſerving thereof. Farewel. - | | ago. 
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LETTER the TW ENT v-FOURTH 
in | Treats of Preternatural Pulſes. 


1. TF I ſhould take upon me to diſcourſe on every diſorder of the pal. in 

1 this letter, I ſhould undertake not only an infinite but a uſeleſs labour. 
For what diſorder is there of the more conſiderable kind, in which the pulſe 
is not, in ſome meaſure, in fault ? or in which it is in our power to ſhew the 
true cauſe of this variation from anatomy. | 

It will, for theſe reaſons, then, be ſufficient to attend pretty diligently to 

ſome of the more conſiderable diſorders of the pulſe, which, on that account, 
particularly attract the ſtudy of the phyſician, and the reſearches of the ana- 
tomiſt; beginning with the moſt confiderable of them all : which ſeems to 
me to conſiſt in that ſmallneſs and debility of the pulſe, ſo that, as it is now 
no longer perceiv'd, the patient is faid to be ſeiz d with an aſphuxia, or to 
be, at preſent, without pulſe. And to this the obſervation of our Valſalva 
relates, which runs-in the following manner. 

2. A man, of fifty years of age, having ſome time before eſeap'd very 
happily from a peripneumony, fell again into a diſorder of the thorax. For 
beſides that he complain'd of thirſt, and a dry cough, it was not in his power 
to lie down on the left ſide. And as often as he attempted this, by turning 
himſelf a little towards that ſide, the more he continu'd to turn himſelf, the 
more he perceiv'd that a ſwooning was coming on: to avoid which, he — 

turn' 
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turn'd to a ſupine ſituation, or lay upon the oppoſite fide. Whether he had 
a — u or not could not be diſcover'd from his pulſe, as no pulſe was per- 
Er | | 

After death, the pericardium was found to be very much dilated, and fill'd 
with a purulent matter diluted with a large quantity of ſerum. The mem- 
| brane which inveſted the heart was extremely thicken'd : and from this to 
the pericardium, two ſolid and firm productions were carried, each of them 
in the form of a cylinder, like a thick and ſhort ligament, ſtrongly con- 
necting the heart to the pericardium. One of them had taken its origin near 
the right auricle, and was continu'd in a horizontal direction into the anterior 
fide of the pericardium ; and the other went from the very apex of the 
heart itſelf: into the apex of the pericardium, and in fo tenſe a ſtate, that at 
the time of the ſyſtole the apex of the heart could not be brought towards. 
the baſis, / unleſs it drew the pericardium with it, and conſequently the dia- 
phragm. | . oe | 
by Accel to this animadverſion of Valſalva, it will ſeem very eaſy to 
you to underſtand this cauſe of an aſphuxia ; that is, from the heart being fo 
confin'd, that in thruſting out the blood it was ſcarcely able to perform its 
office even ſlightly. You will alſo believe, that you are not ignorant of the 
reaſon why the patient was threaten'd with a ſwooning, from attempting to 
turn on the left ſide of his thorax z without doubt, becauſe the great quan- 
tity of matter which diſtended the pericardium, did then moſt oppreſs the 
apex of it, and by that means increas'd the reſiſtances to the heart when about 
to contract itſelf, ſo that it was now by no means able to execute its office. 
Nevertheleſs, there may, perhaps, be ſome things which prevent you from 
underſtanding the caſe in this manner. I — by thoſe things which I re- 
member to have heard from Valſalva, of a band drawn betwixt the pericar- 
dium and the fide of the heart, in a man who had different pulſes from the 
different poſtures in which he lay : and what you will read in Albertini (a), 
of the tremor of the heart, if the patients underwent any quick motion, in 
whom he found © the pericardium tied in a lax manner to the heart, by a 
*« thin membranous band; and alſo what you will read in the Sepulchre- 
tum (5), of the inequality of the pulſe in a man whoſe “ pericardmm ad- 
„ her'd by fibrous connexions to the middle region of the heart, and indeed 
<« to its adipoſe ſubſtance,” as I have already ſaid in the former letter. For 
you would ſay, that all theſe connexions were more lax than to obſtruct the 
motion of the heart, in ſuch a manner as to bring on an aſphuxia, eſpecially 
as they did not relate to its apex. | 

But what will you ſay to the obſervation of the illuſtrious Haller (c), who 
ſaw ** the heart grown to the pericardium by fleſhy fibres aſcending from 
« the apex, without any inconvenience to the man, as far as he knew?” 
Certainly, had he labour'd under an aſphuxia, it could not have been un- 
known. Will you then ſay, that this connexion alſo was but lax, which he 
has ſaid in another place (d), for he ſeems to be ſpeaking of the ſame, © had 
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<« confin'd the apex of the heart like a bridle ?“ However, let us ſuppoſe 
that it was lax : yet was it lax in that great number of obſervations which 
are taken notice of in the former letter (e)? In them the pericardium itſelf, 
certainly, was become connected, not only to the apex of the heart, but to 
the heart univerſally : yet there is not one of them in which an aſphuxia 
was obſerv'd, even in the latter part of life. And; indeed, although three 
other obſervations of very famous men are extant, as of John Fantonus (Ff), 
Benedict Gulmann (g), and of the ſame Albertus Haller (4), whom I juſt 
now deſervedly commended, which eſcap'd me, I know not how, as I was 
rev1 that letter; in the firſt, nothing is mention'd, but “ that the heart 
«+ perform'd its motions in a convulſive manner ;” in the third, not even 
this; and in the ſecond, though a palpitation of the heart, an inequality of 
the pulſe, an aſthma, and other ſymptoms, are particularly taken notice of, 
yet an aſphuxia is not at all mention'd; notwithſtanding the left ventricle of 
the heart was, both internally and externally, of a cartilaginous firmneſs ; 
and notwithſtanding the pericardium, in the obſervation laſt ſpoken of, being 
fleſhy, and in the firſt cartilaginous, was connected . ſtrongly to the heart 
** on all fides, and very cloſely, intimately; and tenacioufly,” as in the third 
What anſwer, then, muſt we give? And what think you of the following? 
That Valfalva, beſides this connexion, had found the external membrane of 
the heart grown much thicker, and the pericardium. fll'd with a ſerous and 
purulent matter. For the thickneſs of that membrane was, perhaps, the 
cauſe that the heart could not fufficiently expand itſelf; and as, for that reaſon, 
it could admit but little blood, nor could the ſmall quantity which would be 
ſoon after expell'd into the arteries, nor the force with which it was extruded, 
be able fufficiently to dilate them, being confin'd by this connexion, and re- 
lax'd from that matter beſides, by reaſon of its being ſerous ; and as in con- 
ſequence of its being purulent alſo, the heart was in ſome meaſure tainted by 
it, whether this matter had been tranſlated hither from the lungs in the de- 
clenſion of a peripneamony, or whether the peripneumony had, alſo, had an 
inflammation of the membrane of the heart join'd with it: but which of 
theſe two is the moſt credible, by reaſon of our ignorance of thoſe things 
which had then afflicted the patient, and of what was found in the lungs 
after dearh, does not appear. Ir is true, indeed, that the inflammation of 
both or one of theſe membranes had, more than once, troubl'd the patient, 
from the coalition of one with another, according to the obſervations of 
. Ruyſch and Freind, taken notice of in the former letter (i). But it is alſo 
true,” that the ſerum being impregnated with thick particles, and ſuch as are 
readily prone to concretion, they are often preſs'd out within the pericardium, 
eſpecially of thoſe who labour under a peripneumony, as I have written to 
you before (c). And that from concretions of this kind ſomewhat like hairs 
may be form'd, if they adhere to the heart in a ſlender and disjoin'd manner 
and if two or more of them are crowded together, as if bundles of rods 


te) N. 17, 18. & ſeqq. (9 o paſe. Pathol, Obſ. 49. 
(/) Anat. corp. hum. Dif. 11. (i) N. 18, & 19. 
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were drawn betwixt the heart and pericardium, that thick bands may be pro- 
duc'd, tying the one to the other ; the ſecond, indeed, is hinted at by Rio- 
lanus (7), but both of them are confirm'd from obſervations by Weitbrecht (v). 
For Riolanus had faid only this, “ If the water of the pericardium be thick 
« and viſcid, the craſſamentum of it is converted into hairs. And from 
hence the heart has been obſerv'd in ſome bodies to be hairy.” Yet when 
I attend to the firmneſs of the band found by Valſalya, and the membrane 
of the heart being ſo much thicken'd, beſides the pus, I am much more in- 
clin'd to ſuſpect, that it had been produc'd in the firſt manner than in the 
ſecond ; I mean, by a coalition, and that not of the ſtreighteſt kind, Which 
happen'd at the apex only. | rn | 

4. But if the mention accidentally made of the heart being halry ſhould 
chance to make you deſirous of knowing whether 1 think, that whatever is 
extant in 1 755 to hairs being found upon it, in hiſtorians, and in like manner 
among phyſicians, is to be explain'd in the ſame manner which I hinted at 
Juſt now; I would have you underſtand, that moſt of the ancient examples 
of this obſervation ſeem to me to be very doubtful; and that for more cauſes 
than one. For as to what Valerius (#) had aſſerted to have been found by 
the Athenians in Ariſtomenes Meſſenius, Pliny (o) afterwards aſſerted, that 
this was done by the Lacedemonians ; and. Pauſanias (p), that Ariſtomenes had 
not died a captive in the hands of cruel enemies, but in a ſtate of freedom, 
at a great diſtance both from Athens and Sparta, as he had paſs'd over to- 
his ſon-in-law among the Rhodians, where © he died a natural death.“ 
And as to what Plutarch () relates to have been ſeen by Xerxes, in the 
heart of Leonidas, when cut out, in conformity to Ariſtides, who wrote of 
the Perſian affairs, the heart, it is true, might be cut out by a barbarous and. 
hoſtile king; bur it is ſcarcely probable, that in a man who fought very gal- 
lantly to the laſt, the heart had any thing morbid in it. And I would have 
you ſuppoſe that I ſay the ſame things of Lyſander, who being at the head 
of his army, and under the walls of Haliartus, * fell in battle (r).“ I grant 
vou, indeed, that his body after death might be torn into pieces by his 
. Fheban and Athenian executioners, who hated him moſt bitterly. But neither 
Pauſanias nor Plutarch, in the life of Lyſander, do by any means hint at this 
fact, though the latter has told us that the body was return'd to the La- 
cedemonians. | | CIV hep? 

Euſtathius, as far as I know, is the only one who makes mention of it in 
Lyſander, and in the dog of Alexander, as you have it in Cælius Rhodi- 
ginus (s); who adds, that, among the Grecians, the ſame circumſtance was 
alſo found in Hermogenes, a writer in the art of rhetoric. But although I 
am willing to confeſs, that this dog might be diſſected, I ſhould. not, how- 
ever, readily believe that this rhetorician was diſſected, as he died in thoſe 
times in which it was not allowable to diſſect human bodies; and as by reaſon: 
of long-continu'd idiotiſm, or ſtupidity of mind (7), into which he fell from. 


(1) Anthropogr. 1. 3. c. 7. (p) De tota Græcia, I. 4. 
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the moſt keen and juvenile ingenuity, he was rather entitled to the commi- 
ſeration of every one, than to the hoſtile natred or rage of any one; in con- 
ſequence of which it might be ſuppos'd, as it might have been of the former, 
that he was inhumanly treated after death. You ſee, then, why I ſuſpend 
my belief in regard to molt of the ancient examples, and fear leſt men ſhould 
be more inchin'd to believe theſe circumſtances becauſe Homer, in order to 
denote wiſdom, as Euſtathius (z) thinks, has been obſerv'd to ſay, that 
<« the heart was thick with hairs ;” and Nonnus (x), alſo, that he might better 
expreſs the boldneſs of the Sabines, has attributed to them ** a heart inveſted 
with thick hairs ;” whether they ſuppos'd that a kind of prudence, ſub- 
tlety, or boldneſs, could not eaſily exiſt without a hairy heart ; eſpecially ſince, 
to paſs over to leſs ancient examples, they have read in Muretus (y), Beni- 
venius (2), and Amatus Luſitanus (a), that a heart of this kind was found 
in three robbers, who had been eminent for their wickedneſs and boldneſs. 
The laſt of which authors does not give any hints of what kind the hairs 
were in the man wha, he ſays, was diſſected by him: nor yet does Scultetus 
Noribergenſis (4), who ſays, that in a young man who was, in like manner, 
* and audacious, and was diſſected in this very anatomical theatre, 
in the year 1650, the heart was found to be © every - where beſet thickly with 
< hairs:” nor, in fine, did Lanzonus (c), who faund in a plebeian that he 
diſſected, the heart < univerſally hairy.” Yet in regard to this man, as it 
appears that he had been peripneumonic, it is natural to conjecture, that he 
had not hairs upon his heart, but viſcid concretions, which following the pe- 
ricardium when it was remov'd from the heart, by their ſlenderneſs and white- 
neſs repreſented hoary hairs. But whether there be room for the ſame con- 
jecture in the others who are juſt now ſpoken of, I would not be too haſty 
in determining: although in regard to the robbers, as they are generally 
conſin'd for a long time in a very filthy jail, in order to make them diſcover 
their accomplices, and confeſs all their robberies, it is allowable to ſuppoſe, 
that they labour'd under a cachexy?; and that from this cauſe a plentiful, and 
perhaps viſcid and thick humour had ſtagnated in the pericardium, _ 
Nor will you imagine, - becauſe the young man diſſected in this theatre had 
died immediately from a wound he had receiv'd, that, for this reaſon, he had 
been of courſe in good health while living, in regard to his heart and peri- 
cardium, eſpecially after you have read, that (4) « for many years he had 
* complain'd of a heat in his heart.” And if you obſerve befides, that 
neither Anthony Molinetti, nor Peter de Marchettis, nor Dominic the ſon, 
who was an aſſiſtant to his father, nor the friend of all theſe, John Rhodius, 
- Who collected ſuch a great number of the more rare obſervations that had 
been taken here, have made, as far as I remember, any mention of this cir- 
eumſtance in queſtion; notwithſtanding ſome of them, by reaſon of the of- 
_ fices enjoin'd them, and others, by reaſon of their conſtant attendance in the 
theatre, could not have been ignorant of it; I ſay, have not made any men- 
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tion of it, not even where Anthony or Dominic have ſince written of the 
heart, and of this kind of hairs : if, therefore, you obſerve theſe things, 
you will certainly be of opinion, that thoſe appearances, which at firſt ſight 
ſeem'd to be hairs, had, when examin'd into more nicely, been found to be 
very far different from them. And, indeed, when I call to mind the rank 
and family of that young man, both of which forbad him to be brought into 
the theatre, and publicly diſſected, I ſhould ſuppoſe that this caſe had been 
forg d by ſomebody, and related to Scultetus in ſome other place, if it did 
not appear. from the books of the univerſity, in which the names of thoſe 
of this famous German nation are regiſter'd, that he ſpent that whole ſpace 
of two years here, in which the year 1680 falls; and that for the ſake of 
carrying on his ſtudies, which the Germans had always done, nor did after- 
wards ceaſe to do, as long as all were at liberty to do it. They who think 
otherwiſe would ice, if they could inſpect theſe books, that this cuſtom had 
been really preſerv'd (to paſs over almoſt an innumerable number of thoſe 
who are leſs known) by Philip Jacob Sachſius, Jacob Pancratius Bruno, 
Chriſtian Mentzelius, Paul de Sorbait, Jo. Sigiſmund Elſholt, Eraſmus Bar- 
tholin, Michael Syſerus, Henry a Moinichen, Jo. Danicl Major, Mark Map- 
pus, Gabriel Clauderus, Henry Meibomius, Michael Etmuller, Jo. Nico- 
laus Pechlinus, George Abraham Marcklin, Paul Hermann, Luke Schrock 
the younger, Charles Raygerus, David Vander Becke, Godfrey Schulz, 
Jo. Fabricius, Jacob Barnerus, Jo. Maurice Hoffmann, Jo. Caſpar Spar, 
Ferdinand Charles Weinhart, Vitus Riedlinus, Francis Stockhamer, Ja. 
Adam Limprecht, Jo. William Pauli, Jo, George Wolckbanimer, Michael 
Frederic Lochner, Jo. Sigiſmund Henninger, George Dethardingius, and 
Jo. Adam Genſelius, who was alſo created Doctor here in the year 1702, as 
a great number of the preceding gentlemen were in like manner, | 
But it is ſufficient for me, leſt I ſhould over, without intention, any 
one of the juniors, to have brought you down from that very year 1650, 
through the ſueceſſion of the following years, quite to the beginning of 
the preſent age; ſo that you may ealily perceive, whether about the middle 
of che former oge, ſo great a change of things was made in Italy, that fo- 
igners left off more and more to come among the Italians on account of 
their medical ſtodies 3 being influenc'd by this reaſon among others, that in 
Italy, through the whole of that age, they {till follow'd the theories of Galeu; 
as if Thomas. Cornehus, de Capua, Marcello Malpighi, Jo. Al- 
onſo Borelli, Franceſco Redi, Laurence Bellini, Luke Tozzi, Bernardin 
 Ramazaini, and others, who have been celebrated among our own country- 
men, and among foreigners, had either been followers of Galen, or had not, 
after the middle of the preceding age, adorn'd Italy with their doctrine, and 
with their writings. At which time, neither Carlo Fracaſſati, nor Eranceſco 
Spoleti, nor Jo. Baptiſt Scaramucci, nor, finally, Pompeius Sacci himſelf, were 
by any means propagaters of the Galenic theories, as their lucubtations ſhewz 
a ah works of Dominic Gulielmini, and George Baglivi; tot ſome 
pieces of both theſe gentlemen had come out before the concluſion of that 


* ſince nothing but the love of truth has brought me to this digreſſion, 
ſuffer me alſo to admoniſh yoo of this one thing, which relates equally to the 
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literary hiſtory of the ſame age, that, if you at any time read the catalogu 
of the Paduan profeſſors from the year 1611 to the year 1694, given — 
Atta Eruditorum, which are publiſh'd at Leipſic, and in the firſt volume of 
theſe Acts (e), I would have you take notice, that no others are ſpoken of in 
that catalogue but ſuch as taught the ſeveral arts in that year 1682 ; and that, 
therefore, the names of Galilæo, Sanctorius, Caſſeri, Spigellius, Veſlingius, 
Peter de Marchetti, Anthony Molinetti, Proſper Alpinus, Jo. Prævoti, and 
Sertorio Urſato, are, of courſe, deficient; not to mention a great number of 
other illuſtrious men, who, within that ſpace of more than eighty years, en- 
creas'd the fame of this our univerſity. | 816 
But to return to Scultetus: although it does not ſufficiently appear, either 
from his writings, or the writings of thoſe I pointed out before him, whether 
Teal hairs were ever found within the pericardium, or only a ſimilitude of hairs ; 
yet I would not obſtinately deny but it might happen, that, as I myſelf 
found a little bundle of hairs within the dura mater of the brain (J), and 
others have found hairs in other places, and even within the right ventricle 
of the heart of a dog (g) (could they be carried thither with the blood from 
the purulent parts in which they were?); ſo, I ſay, I would not obſtinately 
deny, that ſome perſon may have found, or may find, the heart to be ſome- 
times, in fact, hairy: but if this ſhould ever happen, I would recommend to 
the obſerver to uſe great diligence in examining into their nature, and in 
comparing them with real hairs. And I ſo much the more rejoic'd, upon 
reviſing theſe letters, that I had with - held my aſſent in this manner in regard 
to theſe appearances, as the illuſtrious Senac (5), where he treats of the ob- 
ſervations which aſſert that the heart was hairy, does himſelf alſo think in the 
ſame manner. But let me return from my digreſſion, which has been longer 
than I thought in the beginning it would have been, and yet, for more than 
one reaſon, not altogether uſeleſs, not to ſay neceſſary, to me, and go back 
0 the purpoſe of my letter. © rt. 4] 080 be 270; 
5. In the papers of Valſalva I find no other obſervation but that which 
has been given (i), that relates particularly to the pulſe; whereas there ate a 
great number which relate to this, at the ſame time that they relate more to 
other circumſtances : ſo that I have, for theſe reaſons, defcrib'd ſome of them 
to you already, and ſhall deſcribe others hereafter; I ſhall, therefore, proceed 
to add my own, which are not in very great number: nor need you wonder 
at it; for in the ninth ſection of the Sepulchretum,: although five and · forty 
obſervations are produc'd, yet the firſt ſeven ought to be blotted oury on ac- 
count of their being repeated, as you will immediately ſee by comparing the 
eighth with the twenty · ſeventh, the twelfth with the forty<third, the thirteenth 
with the thirty-ninth, the fourteenth with the forty- fourth, the ſixteenth with 
the twenty-firſt, and the thirty- eighth with the forty-firſt: and Bonetus him 
ſelf expreſly admoniſhes, that out of the remaining obſervations there are 
twenty-four which belong ſo much the mote to other exds3" as they are given 
the more at large under thoſe e e mane cer eng tron e ate 
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redue d to fourteen. But be this as it will, I would have you receive with 
a willing mind what it is in my power to furniſh you with; and firſt this 
obſervation, which itſelf alſo relates to an aſphuxia. 
6. An old man had already lain in this — three months from the 
time of breaking his leg, being troubPd with a light but obſtinate fever, 
when, contrary to expectation, it was ſuddenly obſerv'd that the man had no 
Pulſe, though it had not been accuſtom'd ſo much as to intermit, and not- 
wichſtanding he affirm'd that he was not worſe at this very time than he us'd 
to be. And to confirm what he ſaid, he immediately lifted himſelf up in 
bed, and ſat upright: yet very ſoon after he really died. | 
His head, together with his neck, and the greater part of the viſcera, were 
accurately. diſſected, by me, in order to demonſtrate to the ſtudents, at that 
convenient ſeaſon, for it was about the beginning of December, in the year 
1730, many parts which do not relate. to the ſubje& now in hand. But 
what appearances of diſeaſe there were, or of any thing preternatural, fall, of 
courſe, under our preſent conſideration. Although no water had come forth 
from the tube of the vertebræ, while the upper vertebræ of the neck were 
disjoin'd from the lower, yet a conſiderable quantity flow'd out from the 
cavity of the cranium, while it was, cut through round about. And there 
was no ſmall quantity in the, lateral ventricles. Vet the ſubſtance of the 
cerebrum was not only not lax, but perhaps the hardeſt of all the ſubſtances 
which occurr'd to me: nor were the blood - veſſels pallid, but even fill'd with 
black blood in the greater part of them, and eſpecially the ſinuſſes. In thoſe 
two arteries which. run between, the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and near 
the upper ſurface of the corpus calloſum, were bubbles of air contain'd ;' and 
yet the weather was very cold, and it was no more than the third day after 
his death, nor was there the leaſt mark of putrefaction. A conſiderable por- 
tion of the parietes of the right carotid artery, where it aroſe from its re- 
ceptacle, was become thicken'd, and of a middle nature betwixt a ligament 
and a cartilage, yet ſtill on its internal ſurface. was membranous : a diſorder 
of which kind ſeem'd, alſo, ta have * 2gun in other of the larger ar- 
teries of the cerehrum. But on the outſide of the cranium this oſſification 
was ſtill more conſiderable. For on one ſide of the neck, at the very diviſion 
of the carotid artery, a pretty large bony plate was within its coats: and the 
trunk of the ſame artery was univerſally and conſiderably dilated, whereas a 
the other carotid there was a proper degree of latitude. _. 1 
However, when I examin'd the viſcera of the thorax, and the great veſſels, 
Ino: where ohſerv'd any dilatations; although the aorta, near to the valves, 
ſhew'd ſome tokens of a, fyture offification, and in other places alſo; and, 
indeed, it had a ſmall bony lamina under its innermoſt coat, where, havin 
ſent off the left ſubclavian, it already began to deſcend. The ventricles 0 
the heart, and eſpecially the right, and the great veſſels, were occupied here 
and there with, polypous concretions; and in one of theſe veſſels. was a'whitiſh 
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kind, of concretipn, of ſo compact. a nature, that it, greatly reliſted the 
fingers when we attempted to pull it afunder, © 
The viſcera of the belly had no mark of diſeaſe, except one of the kidnies, 
which, under its own proper coat, contain'd a cell capable of admitting a 
horſe· bean; and this cell was full of ſerum, I will not omit even this, that, 
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at the ſides of the ſeminal caruncle, granules, as it were, of tobaceo were 
found; and that in the pendulous part of the urethra there was no more 
than one of all the little canals found out by me; and that a very ſmall one, 
And to ſhew you the more clearly, that I had neglected nothing of any ap- 
pearance which ſeem'd to depart, even in a ſmall degree, from the general 
cuſtom of nature in this body, take alfo this obſervation, that from almoſt 
the whole circle of the helix of both the external ears, ſuch long hairs hung 
down, in this man, and grew ſo thick, that you rarely meet with whiſkers 
which could be compar'd with theſe hairs. 

7. You muſt conſider with yourſelf, whether you would have this ſhort 
aſphuxia accounted for from the water being ſuddenly extravaſated within 
the cranium, which, not being able to injure the cerebrum greatly, as it was 
in this body very hard, ſo compreſs'd the cerebellum, that, the influx of ſpirits 
into the heart being diminiſh'd, it could not at firſt drive forth the blood 
into the arteries, except with a weak and almoſt inſenſible impulſe ; and ſoon 
after, when death at length came on, it could exert no impulſe at all. So 
alſo, if you read over again the fourteenth letter that I have ſent to you (4), 
you will ſee, that the boy whoſe cerebellum had been partly deſtroy'd by 
pus, had been entirely without pulfe for a great number of days. But if 
you ſhould, perhaps, be leſs pleas d to explain the caſe in this manner, which 
does hot exceedingly pleaſe me, or by any other theory of this kind, than 
to refer the whole to thoſe polypous concretions, you will then, indeed, have 
a great number of modes of explication, by which, if you ſtretch them to 
their utmoſt extent, you may, at length, bring this reference about; but 
whether you can do it with juſtice, or not, you ought to enquire with dili- 
gence again and again. You may be fure it does not eſcape me, that you 
may read, in the Sepulchretum, two obſervations of an aſphuxia, the one (1) 
in a man for a whole day, the other (m) in a virgin for four- and twenty hours, 
both of which deſcribe concretions of this kind found in the heart; and 
that to theſe may be added, from others previouſly publiſh'd, although 
omitted in that work, one of Sebaſtianus Piſſinius (n), made upon a noble 
matrdn, by name Clara Spada, who, having been withour pulſe « for forty 
&* days and more,” exhibited bodies of this kind in both the ventricles of 
the heart: and, moreover, not to depart from the Sepulchretum ; that the 
large veſſels of the heart were fil'd with concreted blood in a man who had, 
for a very long time, labour'd under an aſphuxia (o); and that, in another who 
had been affected in the ſame manner for four months before his death, 
no other cauſe ” of ſo long-continu'd an aſphuxia was found, but ten or 
a: coagula of black, thick, and concreted blood in the aorta near the 

art (p). ; / 

But not to enquire, whether, in all theſe obſervations, there was no cauſe 
beſides, and eſpecially in this laſt, which, as it is given in more than one 
place of the Sepulchretum () pretty much at large, may be better examin'd 
into by you; or in that which I ſaid related to a virgin, in whom you will 


. W) N. z. (1) Seft. hac 9. Obſ. 4. (o) Set. hac g. Obſ. 45. 
([) In ipſo fine SeR. 8, (p) Ibid. Obſ. 7. | | 
(») Epiſt. de Polypo Cordis. (9) Ex gr. I. 2, S. 3. Obſ. 22.45 2. 
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obſerve that the heart was very much enlarg d; I ſhall have a very proper 
occaſion below (7) of admoniſhing what ought to be done, before we depend 
upon obſervations of polypous concretions without an almoſt certain danger 
of falling into errors. In the mean while, however, call to mind that young 
man, whom I deſcrib'd in the latter end of the twenty-firſt letter (5), as being 
without pulſe, and whoſe heart, like that of the virgin, was very much en- 
larg'd, but without any concretion of blood. And the fibres of this' heart, 
being ſoften'd to the greateſt laxity, may render it doubtful, whether this, 
or the enlarg'd ſtate of the heart, deſerv'd moſt to have the aſphuxia attri- 
buted to it; although there ſeems not the leaſt reaſon to doubt, that it was 
owing to the conjunction of both. So, alſo, you will remember, that in the 
eighteenth letter () a woman has been deſcrib'd, who had her heart, in the 


ſame manner, much enlarg'd ; yet that I, nevertheleſs, thought the cauſe of 


her frequent aſphuxia could not be fufficiently explain'd without the addition 
of *convulſion. For although, as often as ſhe was ſeiz'd with a convulſive 
aſthma, as it ſeem'd, and came into the hoſpital, her pulſe could not be per- 
ceiv'd; yet it is more probable, that ſhe had been without pulſe only in the 
paroxyims, as hyſterical women frequently are, than that ſhe had been con- 
tinually without any pulſe for the ſpace of fix years together. For they who 
are continually without a pulſe, do not ſeem able to hve fo long, (although 
Riolanus (z) ſays, that he has ſeen ſuch perſons live even much longer, but 
« with the moſt extreme dejection of ſtrength,” which was not in this 
woman) unleſs it ſhould happen from the arteries, which phyſicians are us'd 
to feel, being either ſmall, or not lying in their natural ſituation, or for ſome 
reaſon or other obſtructed; none of which circumſtances was found in this 


woman. And they are ſmall in thoſe perſons where they are divided into 


many, or in whom the ulnar arteries have happen'd to be the thickeſt : and 
they are out of their natural ſituation, when they are ſituated at a greater 


depth than uſual; where they were found by the celebrated Torres (x), 


in the diſſection of a woman who, when living, ſeem'd to be without 
lſe; or when they run upon the back- part of the radius; for this courſe 
ſhould ſuppoſe the artery muſt have taken in Starkmann (5), whoſe pulſe 
was not in its uſual feat, but between the thumb and the fore- finger. And 
that it may be obſtructed in more ways than one, I ſhall ſhew preſently. 

8. Other examples of that kind of natural aſphuxia, either in both of the 
wriſts, or in one of them, you find remark'd in the Sepulchretum (z); ſa 
that there is no occaſion to relate ſuch as have occurr'd to me in the prac- 
tice of phyſic. And you have, at the ſame time, the method pointed out, 
which we ought to uſe, by way of caution, to prevent our being impos'd 
upon by either the one or the other kind of aſphuxia : although the fecond 
can, indeed, deceive no phyſician whatever, but ſuch as having felt one wrilt 
only, immediately pronounce upon the pulſe, which I wonder that Mina- 
dous (a) ſhould do; for in proportion as one pulſe ſeems to be the more terrify- 


N, N. „ Eph. N. C. Cent. 10. Obſ. 42. 
7 N. = & 35. adit 2 in Schol. ad Obſ. 1. Sect. hujus, & ad 
(%) Encheir, Anat. I. 5. e. 46. Obſ. 10. | 
(x) Diſſ. de Cord. inverſo. (a) Ibid. 
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ing, ſo much the leſs ought the examination of the other to be omitted : and 
it the pulſe be deficient in both wriſts, other arterics are to be examin'd; as, 
for inſtance, the temporal arteries and carotids; and finally alſo, when it is 
permitted, the crural arteries, which have a pulſation: in the groins; for it is 
not altogether true, © that the evidence and magnitude“ of the carotid ar- 
teries © is no leſs than of theſe ; though it does not eſcape me, however, 
that by reaſon of their leſſer diſtance from the heart, they are worthy of pe- 
culiar attention in regard to this point. | 
And either kind of aſphuxia does ſometimes happen from an accidental 
obſtruction of both or one of the arteries, which we generally feel in the 
wriſts ; nor are examples of this kind wanting in the Sepulchretum (5). And 
to theſe belongs that which Lanciſi (c) takes notice of, and which I have ſeen 
in the marquis Paulucci.” For he refers to the ſame nobleman, of whoſe 
diſeaſe and diſſection I have written the greater part to you already (4): to 
which you may alſo add this for a certainty, that in the left wriſt no pulſe 
could be perceiv'd. But whether this was owing to a palypous concretion, 
that almoſt fill'd the left ſubclavian artery, in which way a ſimilar obſerva- 
tion, that was afterwards made in another nobleman, is explain'd ; or whether 
it could be accounted for from any other cauſe; as I was abſent, and did not 
examine the aneuriſm which was at the curvature of the aorta, I leave quite 
undetermin'd. However, I remember a certain obſervation of Harvey (e), 
which I do not find in the Sepulchretum ; I mean one, in which an aneuriſm 
was found © on the right {ide of the neck, near to the deſcent of the ſub- 
e clavian artery into the axilla, that had its origin from the corroſion, of the 
artery itſelf ;---and that in this man the pulſe of the ſame arm was very 
« ſmall, for this reaſon, becauſe the greater part of the blood was diverted 
« from its uſual courſe into the tumour.” | | 
But from what cauſe ſhall we ſay it happen'd in a much ſhorter diſeaſe ; 
I mean; in a peripneumony, that the man from whom the thirtieth obſer- 
vation of this ſection was taken, „had the pulſe in his right hand almoſt 
e aboliſh'd ?“ Was it from what the author of the obſervation, Saxonia, ſays, 
„that the inflammation in the right ſide of the lungs was more hard, and 
« more extenſive?” And if it were from thence, was it for this reaſon, 
that the right ſubclavian artery was compreſs'd by the neighbouring lungs 
being in that ſtate? But if we ſuppoſe this, we muſt then conſider to what 
cauſe it can be owing, that where there is a ſimilar inflammation of the lungs 
on one ſide, and in their upper part, which certainly is no very rare caſe, 
we do not find a ſimilar abolition of the pulſe on the ſame fide. 
Yet I ſhould much more readily believe, that a vomica of the lungs had 
been diſcover'd, in diſſection, by Spindlerus ( f ), to have been the cauſe of an 
aſphuxia in an infant, than I ſhould grant, that from a diſorder of the lungs, 
on the left ſide, (which a celebrated profeſſor formerly ſaid he had predicted 
from the pulſe, and that he found agreeably to his prediction) the pulſe in 
the left wriſt, in like manner, had become very low and very weak. 


(4) in Schol. ad cit. Obſ. 1. (e) De mot. cord, Exerc. 1. c. 3. 
de) De Aneur. I. 2. Propoſ. 38. V Vid. Ad. Lipſ. A. 1691, M. Janu- 
(4) Epiſt. 17. n. 26. & 27. 3 
| 9. But 
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9. But to paſs by theſe aſphuxiz of one or of both the arms, . whether 
they proceed from diſeaſe or from nature itſelf, and thoſe alſo which occur 
in all the arteries whatever, that phyſicians can feel about the latter end of 
mortal diſorders, and that frequently for the ſpace of two or three days; be- 
fore death, and which therefore are not to be wonder'd at, inaſmuch as they 
are join'd with the greateſt dejection of all ſtrength and vital powers, and 
a dullneſs of all the ſenſes ; there certainly is great difficulty in accounting 
for thoſe other ſpecies of aſphuxia, which I ſpoke of above. For the pa- 
tients have their internal and external ſenſes in a very vigorous ſtate; they 
ſpeak with caſe; they turn themſelves from fide to fide (g); and ſome even 
raiſe themſelves up haſtily (5); and which our Ramazzini ſaw himſelf (i), a 
young man, who was a Jew, in whom, for four days, © the arteries had 
% pulſated in no part, was ſo robuſt and ſtrong, and ſo nimble in his mo- 
tions, that even on the very day on which he quitted this ſtate of the 
« living, he roſe up out of bed, and put on his clothes.“ He had been, 
indeed, for the whole ſpace of thoſe four days, quite cold, and had not diſ- 
charg'd any urine. But coldneſſes and renal iſchuriæ were, in other reſpects, 
« very frequent” in thoſe patients (4): yet I do not remember, that either 
of them has been obſerv'd in moſt of the hiſtories of this kind, till, per- 
haps, about the end of the aſphuxia; yet in that fellow-citizen of mine, at 
leaſt, whom I have taken notice of in the Adverſaria (I), coldneſſes, at length, 
came on the laſt night; and I then ſaw that the urine was, indeed, of a black 
colour, bur not ſuppreſs'd. | | 3 
Now then ſuppoſe whichever cauſe of an aſphuxia you pleaſe, out of thoſe 
that generally happen, and that are taken notice of above (n); and then tell 
me, I beſeech you, why the motions and functions of the other parts do not 
ceaſe immediately, as they do in a ſyncope, when the motion of the arteries 
is ceas d? You will ſay, that in an aſphuxia the heart is not only not at 
reſt, which I myſelf acknowledge, for even Piſſinius confeſſes, in regard to 
the noble matron Clara Spada (2), that the hand being applied to the left 
part of the thorax, there appear'd to be a kind of obſcure motion in the 
«© heart;” but that the arteries themſelves, eſpecially the larger and more in- 
ternal arteries, do really pulſate, though it is but very ſlightly. Yet you 
cannot clearly ſhow how it happens, that in ſo great a diminution of the mo- 
tion of the blood, the patients are able to do thoſe things which I juſt now 
mention'd; and why paleneſs, coldneſs, dullneſs, and an incapacity of ſpeak- 
ing, eating, and moving themſelves, do not immediately come on, as they 
did not in that man whom I ſaw: and even why, after © they have liv'd 
4 many days together in an entire ſtate of coldnels,” the power (till remains, 
in ſome of them, of again © growing warm,” as Ramazzini has obſerv'd (o) 
nay, what is ſtill more, of reviving into very good health again, after having 
been, for ſix whole days, without pulſe, as I have taken notice of from Bar- 
tholin, in the Adverſaria (p). | SY 


75 ſupra, n. 2. (m) n. 3. 4. 7. 
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But you and poſterity. will, perhaps, clear up theſe things: as to myſelf, 
1 ingenuoufly confeſs,” that I am not quite clear on this head, which I there 
alſo acknowlede'd ()). 33 i 
But you will, perhaps, ſay here, that it is much more difficult to conceive, 
how lite can be preſerv'd in thoſe who have been long plung'd under water, 
and are brought out like dead perſons. For that in an aſphuxia, reſpiration, 
and confequently ſome internal kind of circulation, does, at leaft, continue, 
which; in the others, is entirely intercepted ; and for this reaſon it muſt of 
courſe happen, that the circulation is entirely ſuſpended ; becauſe without 
tlie air alternately to dilate the veſſels of the lungs, no blood can paſs out 
from thence into the left ventricle of the heart; and if this cavity throw out 
nothing into the arteries, the circulation immediately fails. 4 | 
| And who do you 2 will deny, that theſe things are alſo very diffi- 
cult to be explain d? Yet theſe drown'd perſons lie like thoſe that are re- 
ally dead: whereas thoſe who are ſeiz d with an aſphuxia, go on ta perform 
all the functions that healthy men are wont to perform, as I have ſaid; and 
not only fuch as living men neceſſarily perform: and this was chiefly. what 
excited my wonder. Hereafter, perhaps, ſome light will be thrown upon 
this very obſcure ſubject, if the carcaſe of the woman, who perhaps ſtill 
Hives at Paris (7), ſhall be examin'd with ſuch care as it ought to be, and as 
they generally are in that place: although the aſphuxia of this woman has 
been from her very birth; and if we confider what kind of a body hers is, 
as to its colour, heat, menſtrual purgations, and health; and at the ſame 
time, if you conſider the ſmallneſs and ſpare habit of her only child; it will 
ſeem to be leſs ſurprizing that not the leaſt pulſation of any artery, or of 
the heart itſelf, not even after the moſt violent exerciſes, or in the greateſt 
heat of fevers, to which ſhe is very liable, has been perceiv'd. | 
10. The neareſt diſorder to an aſphuxia, is that of a very remarkable 
ſmallneſs of the pulſe, join'd with weakneſs, ſometimes from nature itſelf, 
but more frequently from diſeaſe. That this ſymptom was natural, I judg'd 
in a woman us'd to great exerciſe, and robuſt, who was troubl'd with a vi- 
olent angina :' for which reaſon I was by no means deterr'd by this pulſe, 
though a young man, from ordering ſo much blood to be taken away, as 
the diforder requit d. And the recovery of the woman prov'd to me, that I 
had not been deceiv'd, as I afterwards found in her, when ſhe was in very 
ow health, the very ſame kind of pulſe, and afcrib'd it to the natural 
flenderneſs of the arteries, which lie immediately under the fkin. 
But when this pulſe has been owing to diſeaſe,” it has happer'd, that 1 
found it quite different in different perſons, as the hiſtories which follow will, 
in part, demonſtrate : I ſay in part, for thoſe which give inſtances of the 
very great laxity of the fibres of the heart, are either already ſent to you (5), 
or will be ſent to you hereafter (“)). een ee ee | 


11. A man, of forty years of age, had a tumour, which grew under the ſkin 
that inveſts one ſide of the occiput, of the kind that is call'd talpa, and teſ- 
tudo, This tumour having degenerated into an abſceſs, at length carried off 


(7) Vid. & Animad. 42. 43. - (-) Epiſt. 11. n. 13. & Epi . 21. n. 49+ 
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the patient. Never were there any complaints of the thotax, nor any difff. 
culty of reſpiration. The pulſe was neither very quick nor low, nor inter- 
mitting, nor by any means, or at any time, unequal; and had ohly been de- 
1 WP this _ 2 it was weak, and very ſmall. All 
which ſymptoms I was particularly aſſur'd of, upon enquiry, by the phyſi- 
cian who had viſited him very often, and who ent be 11 the lh 
mical theatre at the time the man's thorax was cut into, and alſo examin'd 
the viſcera of this cavity himſelf, while I was examining them, 

The lungs coher'd, univerſally, with the pleura, were lax, and extremely 
fœtid. The heart alſo, and its auricles, although the latter, in a ſomewhat 
leſs degree, had the pericardium attach'd ro them all round about. The 
aorta, where it deſcended upon the vertebræ of the thorax, ſhew'd, here and 
there, conſiderable marks of a kind of incipient eroſion, and ftill more of a 
future oſſification, though ſmaller in their extent. No diſorder, beſides theſe, 
was obſerv'd in the thorax. on 

All the other parts in general, and amongſt theſe the head, I neglected to 
difſe& ; not ſo much on account of the putrid ſmell, as from the neceſſity of 
diſſecting a better body that was brought to me, in the mean while, in order 
to finiſh the public demonſtrations of that year, which was 1727, and was 
now very far advanc'd, as to the ſeaſon for diſſection. | 


- . 4 


12. 1 could wiſh, now, that I had examin'd the inſide of the cranium of 
this man, to ſee whether the cerebellum, which lay ſo near to the tumour 
and abſceſs, had any taint therefrom, that I might have compar'd. jt with 
what I have hinted above (u); not ſo much, indeed, in regard ta the com- 
—— of the cerebellum in an aſphuxia, as in regard to its being vitiated 

y the pus, which had penetrated through the caries of the cranium from 
the exterior abſceſs, in the manner deſcrib'd above; or with thoſe things which 
I wrote in another letter (x), of a woman who had her pulſe very low, and 
her cerebellum very lax: although to you, perhaps, there will ſeem to have 
been found cauſes enough in the thorax of the man we are ſpeaking of. But 
that the univerſal adheſion of the lungs to the pleura makes nothing to the 
preſent purpoſe, is demonſtrated by a great number of other bodies, of which 
you will read even in my letters. And as to the ſtrong and putrid ſmell of 
this viſcus, it is better, perhaps, to account for it from the ſanies, which lid 
been carried thither from the abſceſs in the laſt days of his life, by the cir- 
culation of the blood, than to endeavour to account for the previous diſorder 
of the _ from this putrid and lax ſtate of the lungs. F inally, there was 
a diſeaſe in that part of the aorta, from whence the arteries that go to the 
wriſts do not proceed. It remains, therefore, to ſpeak of that univerſal ad- 
heſion of the heart to the pericardium, from which you. may ſuppoſe it to 
have happen'd, that the heart being conſtricted and confin'd within its co- 
vering, could expand itſelf leſs than it ought, in order to receive à proper 
quantity of blood, and conſequently leſs than is requir'd, in order to puſh 
the blood forwards into the arteries; eſpecially as I ſhall, hereafter, give you 
another hiſtory (y), in which, after a ſmall and weak pulſe, I found the pe- 


(u) n. 7. (x) XV. n. 8. (y) Epiſt. 35. u. 12. | 
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ricardium every where, though not very cloſely, connected to the heart; and 
as in the former letter (z), 4 took notice of Peyerus and Lower, both of 
whom obſerv'd a pulſe of this kind in thoſe who had the pericardium con- 
nected to the heart; that is, the latter a + weak pulſe, and the former, one 
both ſmall-and weak.” 

Let, on the other hand, we muſt not forget that Dionis, Freind, and Le 
Fay, whom Lin that place equally commended (a), have mention'd, in a caſe 
of this kind, a pulſe that was vehement and quick, and correſponding with 
the palpitation, which was great. It ſeems, therefore, that ſomething elſe 
ought to be added, or not added, that the ſame cauſe, in appearance, may, 
at one time, produce this kind of pulſe, and at another time, the kind of 
pulſe which is quite oppoſite to it. But whether any thing was added, in 
the obſervations of thoſe three very learned men of whom I ſpoke laſt, and 
what it was that was added, if any thing really were added, you will be able 
to conjecture from thoſe things which have been already hinted in the exa- 
mination of theſe obſervations. | 

There is, alſo, more than one paſſage in the illuſtrious author Senac, by 
reading over which attentively you may be better able to judge of the cauſes 
of - pulſes, which are diametrically oppoſite to each other; as, for inſtance, 
where (5) he ſhews, how it may come to paſs, that with vehement and large 
pulſations of the heart, ſmall and weak pulſations of the arteries are fre- 
quently join: d; yet ſometimes both ſtrong and large: or where (c) he teaches, 

and: that even when there is no palpitation, why both the former and the 
latter kind ot palpitations in the arteries are ſometimes to be accounted for 
from the lungs: or finally, where (4) very clearly explaining all the doctrine 
of pulſes, which, in regard to the ſeveral diſtinctions of pulſe, you will 
not be ſorry for having conſulted ; he deduces this diſtinction of weak- 
neſs and ſmallneſs, which we ſpeak of (e), not only from the force of the 
heart being languid, or from the ſmall quantity of blood, but even from 
the reſiſtance of the arteries being encreas'd, by reaſon of which they 
yield ſo much the leſs to the dilating force of the heart, as at the ſame 
time they ae able to admit ſo much the leſs quantity of blood, on account 
of the ſame reſiſtance (f). And he teaches that the reſiſtance is encreas'd, 
at one time, by the too great plenitude, which leaves ſcarcely any room 
for farther dilatation, nor yet for conſtriction; from whence it happens, 
that in theſe caſes the pulſe becomes not only larger, but ſtronger alſo from 
blood · letting; and at other times, by reaſon of the coats of the arteries be- 
ing contracted by the nerves, as particularly happens in hyſterical women, 
when we perceive the arteries to be reduc'd to the ſize of a ſlender thread 
and even the pulſe, in ſome parts, is entirely ſuppreſs d, from whence theſe 

parts are cold, at the time that the other parts are warm g). And from 
hence, I ſuppoſe, you will be able to underſtand this circumſtance; 1 mean, 
how aſphuxiæ are at one time ſhort, and at another time long, and mortal; 
and not only in hyſterical women, but alſo in jome other perſons, in whom 


(z) n. 17. & 18. (2) ch. 7. 

(a) n. 18. (e) n. 7. 

(% Traite du Coeur, 1. 2. ch. 11. n. 9. v. 5. 

(e) 1. 3. ch. 8. n. . (g) ch. g. n. 6. 
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there certainly does not appear any thing to account for it from, unleſs you 
account for it from the nerves, as in that obſervation which is given us by 
Starckius (5). But now let us return to my obſerva tions 

13. A middle-aged man, who was by trade a flax-dreffer, came himſelf 
into the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte, at Bologna, in the ſpring of the year 
1705, complaining of a pain in the right hypochondrium: and, indeed, 
there was a tumour in that part, which reſiſted the hand of the perſon who 
touch'd it, and ſeem'd to be ſeated in the liver: but the pulſe was very, 
ſmall, very weak, and very quick, and to the greateſt degree ſo that I had 
ever met with it in any one even to that very day. About four hours after 
he came to the hoſpital, he was ſeiz'd with fo violent a pain in the ſtomach, 
as he call'd it, that from the paleneſs of his face, his cold ſweats, and his 
pulſe being almoſt quite loſt, and his reſpiration ſuch as it generally is in 
dying perſons, he ſeem'd juſt about to expire. He eſcap'd, however, and 
related to thoſe about him, that he had been ſeiz'd with the ſame kind of 
paroxyſm before, at ſeveral times. In the mean while, his pulſe had re- 
turn'd to the former ſtate which I have deſcrib'd juſt now. The day fol- 
lowing, the phyſician order'd blood to be taken from his arm, and ſuch 
things to be given internally, and applied to his fide, as ate generally us d 
in tumours of the liver. A few days after, this tumour having by degrees 
vaniſh'd, behold the patient was ſeiz'd with a pain in the region of the heart; 
join'd with a difficulty of breathing. Blood was again taken away, but in 
ſmall quantity only; which coagulated ſlowly, and in a ſmall degree. From 
this blood · letting the reſpiration was made ſomewhat leſs difficult, bur the 
pulſe, at moſt, only a little better: for it had the ſame ſmallneſs and 
weakneſs, in proportion, in the temples as in the wriſts; ſo that it could 
ſearcely be found there at all. I applied my hand to the heart, and found 
that it beat with equal frequency, but with moderate force. And this pul- 
ſation was produc'd even far below the region of the heart, as one of the. 
ſenior phyſicians thought, though I could not very well perceive it myſelf: 
J fo far perceiv'd it, however, that beſides the polypous concretions, and 
the quantity of water in the pericardium, which we had ſuſpected before, J 
added the ſuſpicion of the increas'd magnitude of the heart. 

The heart ſeem'd quite to labour; and the patient himſelf perition'd for 
what are commonly call'd cordial medicines. At length, on the eighth or 
ninth day from his coming into the hoſpital, the ſame ſymptoms that I have 
mention'd ſtill continuing, having begun to eat a roaſted apple, as his ap- 
petite was now almoſt gone, and having juſt ſpoken to ſome perſons” who 
paſs'd by him, he died of a ſudden ſoon after, while he had as yet the apple 
in his hands: which Hippocrates (“), as you very well know, has ſaid will 
happen to thoſe who have frequent and violent ſwoonings without any ma- 
66 nifeſt cauſe.” ie 2403-2683 POUIN 17 9106s 90 WI JG $0: 10177 1 n . ö 

Having obſerv'd the body to be here and there livid, but eſpecially the 
face, and the adipoſe membrane to be yellowiſh,” we open'd the thorax, and 
haſten'd to inſpect the pericardium. And in this cavity was a great quantity 


* 


(5) Eph. N. C. Dec. 3. A. 10. Obſ 171. {*) S. 2, Aph. 41. 
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of water of a yellowiſh. colour 3, but the heart was, of all the large hearts I 
had ſven, together with its fat, the moſt. unſightly to look at. In it were 
three palypoùs concretions, made up of a kind of yellowiſ mucus, but not 
very ſoft, the largeſt of which was in the right auricle, and the others in the 
ventricles ; and from one of theſe cavities a polypous concretion was produced 
into the pulmonary artery, and from the other into the aorta; ſo that there 
was not one of all our ſuſpicions of which we ſaw, reaſon to repent. How- 
ever, there was ſame portion of the blood alſo black, and concreted into 
. but the greater part was fluid as water: which we. particularly ob- 

erv d when we diſſected the pulmonary and the other large veſſels: And 
— ae had befote look d upon the ſmall veſſels which are carried through the 
ſutface of the lungs, which, were black, not very ſmall, and diſtended with 
blood; the ſubſtance of this viſcus, in che ſpaces betwixt theſe veſſels, being 
whitjſh, except the upper part of both lobes, which was both. internally and 
externally black, and extremely hard beſides; and from thence, when cut 
into, there flow'd out, on all ſides, a thickiſn ichor, « dat colour which, 
in our country, is commonly call'd tobacco colaur. - 

At length, the belly being open d, in order to find out. what had been the 
occaſion of the pain and tumour: in the right hypochondrium, we found the 
liyer to be bardiſh; and every - where variegated like marble ; and having not 
only ſmall; white ſpots, but alſo ſpots of the colour I ſpoke. of juſt. now: and 
although, upon liſting vp this viſcus, we found the part of the pylarus and 
duodenum which was contiguous to the gall · bladder, of a yellowiſh colour; 
yet the bile; nevertheleſs, with which this veſicle. was diſtended and dilated, 
of itſelf reſembid ink; or, at leaſt, we ſaw the coats of it 00 be ene 
black iſp. and internally to be already quite black. | 

44. It might happen, that this colour of the. coats were. leſs — bile 
than; from — 43 inflammation of the gall-bladder, which had already dege-' 
nerated into a gangrene: and if it were ſo, you have a clue from;whence to 
underſtand the more clearly the cauſe of that pain which, in the beginning, 
had infeſted the right hypochondrium: although you might account for it 
from the mere diſtraction of the dilated veſicle; and from the ſame dilatation, 
which, perhaps, had been greater at that time, or join'd with flatuſſes in the 
ſubjeBted inteſtine, you might, — ere 7 for che tumour that 

then ſnew d urſelf, 2 

But whatever there was of ditorder i in the upper part ak the nog, you 
will ſuppoſe to be of a more ancient date; eſpecially if you call ro mind 
what was the occupation of this man, and what conſequences I have ſeen 
therefrom (i) in another man. Wherefore, if we ſet aſide thoſe polypous 
concretions, according to our preſent cuſtom, which I believe is not by any 
means injurious to truth, theſe two things only will remain; a great quantity 
of water in the pericardium, and the increas'd magnitude of the heart; from 
which you may deduce the ſtate of the pulſe, ſuch as has been deſeribid, 
and thoſe circumſtances which by intervals afflicted the heart, and conſe- 
quently diſturb'd the reſpiration. 


As to that water, you not only have in the Sepulchretum the ſixteenth ob- 


4 
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ſervation of the ſection· hich relates to the preſent ſubject, in which obſer⸗ 
vation, although you will read that other things; and the e of- great impor . 
tance too, were obſerv d. in the thorax; where it is given” more at large (t). 
yet the weak and creeping; pulſe is deduc'd from the pericardium being full 
ot water; and you will allo find, in the ſixteenth letter that I ſent to you, 
many things which ſeem to agree-therewith; as in the man (/) who had a 
weak and low pulſe, the perieardium was diſtended with water às in the 
bay and in the man whom Vieuſſens diſſected (m), and who had Jabour'd under 
this diſeaſe, the pulſe had been weak, ſmall, quick, and finally, as in thoſe. 
diflected ; by Diemerbroeck (u), languid; which is confirm'd by thoſe who 
dg. not doubt, but that the fibres of the heart muſt be relax d by that quan- 
tity of water which-lay round them: nor will you ſuppoſe it to be an argu- 
ment to the contraty, that the ſame author then found the pulſe at the ſame. 
time more rare, ſince Diemerbroeck himſelf confeſs d, that the heart may be 
irritated by an acrid water, ſuch as the yellowneſs of this found in che man 
of whom we ſpeak, prov'd it to be; and that from thence a quiekneſs of 
pulſe. may ariſe. To theſe add the obſervations of Albertini, which we have 
already referr'd to (o); who mentions that the pulſe was frequent and ſmall, 
and indeed extremely ſmall, very quick, or faultering, in proportion to the 
greater or leſſer quantity of water in the pericardium. + And he ſuppoſes, 
that it is ſmall, and pretty quick, but at the ſame time tenſe, and chord- 
like, where there is a water of a vellicating quality. But he there ſpeaks 
of the dropſy of the pericardium, when it is the ſole diſorder with which the 
patient is troubl'd. And we had this diforder join'd with that enlarg d ſtate 
of the heart, which 1 ſhall conſider preſently. Nor would I have you be 
diſturb'd, either that in other letters, and particularly in thoſe here I treated 
of the peripneumony, I have deſcrib'd a far different kind of pulſe as being 
ſometimes join'd with that quantity of water; or that, in the ſixteenth letter, 
1 did not admit a ſmall and weak pulſe among the particular ſigns of a dropſy 
of the pericardium. For in that letter I enquit'd after the ſigns which in- 
variably. diſtinguiſh this diſorder from all others; in which number that this 
kind of pulſe is not, plainly appears even by what was juſt no quoted from 
Albertini. i | Sg 
And in the other letter, ſuch a dropſy was for the moſt part deſcrib'e by 
us, as had not been of long, but of ſhort continuance, and which, therefore, 
could not ſufficiently have relax'd and weaken'd the fibres of the heart * 
whereas, in the man at preſent ſpoken of, who had been fo long before ſubject 
to the paroxyſms I have deſcrib'd, and who had brought with him into the 
hoſpital ſuch a pulſe as 1 have related, the dropſy ſeems to have been of a 
long ſtanding, as well as the enlarg'd ſtate of the heart. | 
15. Nor does it eſcape me, that a vehement and chord- like -pulſe has fre- 
quently, been join'd with an enereasd magnitude of the heart; that is, hen 
there was nothing which obſtructeci it: as in the old man (v), Whoſe hiſtory 
I have given you from the papers of Valſalya; and in the man alſo (), and 


(4) L. 2. S. 1. Obſ. 88. | (s) Comment. de Bonon. Sc. Acad. Tom. 1. 
(1) N. 40. in Opulc. 
(u) N. 24. (#) N. 23. tt Epil. 17.0.6, (4) Epill. 18. a. 30. 
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in the old woman (7), whoſe hiſtories I have ſent to you before, as deſcrib'd 
in my own papers. However, in neither of the former did the pericardium 
contain water by which the fibres of the heart were relax'd ; and the heart 
of the man had the parietes of its ventricles very thick. And this circum- 
ſtance being found in the heart of the old woman alſo, it is not ſo much to 
be wonder'd at, if the more internal fibres of this viſcus could not have been 
weaken'd by the great quantity of water which lay around it. On the con- 
trary, in another man taken notice of by Valſalva (s), as the heart was in- 
deed large, and ſurrounded with a great quantity of water in the pericardium, 
but the parietes of it were not very thick, as he has remark'd, ſo the pulſe 
was ſcarcely to be perceiv'd: and this man, like the other, to whom the pre- 
ſent diſcourſe relates, died ſuddenly likewiſe. For what can a heart ſo much 
enlarg'd do, when the fibres of it are weaken'd, but admit a greater quan- 
tity of blood than it is able to expel? It muſt, therefore, neceſſarily be fill'd, 
and conſequently become ſtill more relax d. And when it is more and more 
relax'd, it will throw out a leſs quantity of blood into the arteries, and with 
leſs force, from whence the ſmallneſs and weakneſs of the pulſe will ariſe. 
But the laxity of the fibres of the heart, even when not macerated in the 
water of the pericardium, may ſometimes be ſo great, that not only the heart 
may, by degrees, acquire an enlarg'd ſtate, but chat no pulſe at all can, at 
length, be perceiv'd. And this happen'd in that young man deſcrib'd in the 
latter end of the twenty-firſt letter, whom J have alſo taken notice of above (H). 
The obſervations of which young man, and, in like manner, of the man of 
whom 1 have ſpoken of thus far, 1 referr'd to when I told Homobonus 
Piſo (u), a profeſſor of this univerſity, ** that I had ſeen an enlarg'd ſtate of 
<« the heart together with a ſlender pulſe.” oe hs Abe 
16. In an old man, who was of a lean habit, and whom 1 diſſected in the 
month of December of the year 1743, the pulſe had been weak and ſmall, 
but not intermitting, when, on account of an incarcerated hernia, as it 
is call'd, he was brought into the hoſpital at Padua, And notwithſtanding 
it was out of my power certainly to inform myſelf, whether the pulſe had 
been in that ſtate before this diſorder came on, or whether it was rather 
brought on by this diſeaſe, join'd with an inflammation of the inteſtines, to 
ſuch a degree, that a ſpeedy death prevented any merhod of cure being at- 
tempted ; yet the appearances which I obſerv'd in many parts of the body, 
and particularly in the heart itſelf,” and demonſtrated to a very crowded circle 
of ſtudents, are of ſuch a nature, that I cannot judge them to be unworthy 
of being communicated to you. EF | 

As J exainin'd the external ſurface of the heart. the left coronary artery 
appear d to have been chang'd into a bony canal, from its very origin to the 
extent of many fingers breadth, where it embraces the greater part of the 
baſis.” And part of that very long branch, alſo, which it ſends down upon 
the anterior ſurface of the heart, was already become bony to ſo great a 
ſpace, as could be cover'd by three fingers plac'd tranſverſly. For which 
reaſons, a paſſage was open'd on both fides, not through a membranous canal, 


(r) Ibid, N. 28. (s) Vid. ejus Specileg. Curation. S. 4. Obi. 
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or one which was made ſomewhat hard, here and there, by digjoin'd bony 
lamellæ, but through a continued bony tube, which for hardneſs might with 
juſtice have been compar'd with any other hard bone, except that in ſome 
places it was leſs hard; though thoſe were very ſmall, and inconſiderable, 
and reſembl'd the tranſverſe lines form'd by the knots of a ſlender reed. The 
heart then being open'd, and ſome polypous concretions being taken away, 
although I ſaw the tubercles of the valves of the great artery much harder than 
uſual, and almoſt bony ; yet I found nothing bony eicher in them, or in any 
other valves, or in that artery near the heart. But at ſome interval from 
the heart, and at the origins of the upper arteries, and from thence downwards 
quite to the diviſion into the iliacs, the internal ſurface of the aorta was fre- 
quently unequal on account of very hard bony laminz, many of which equall'd 
in bigneſs the nail of a man's thumb : yer I found the thin internal membrane, 
by which all theſe offifications were cover'd, to be hurt only in one place, 
a thickiſh kind of humour ſhowing itſelf there; in regard to which, and the 
ſeat itſelf of theſe laminæ, I ſhall have a more convenient opportunity of 
ſpeaking hereafter (x), and telling you what I obſerv'd in this man, and in 
others. And bony ſcales were not wanting, either at the diviſion into the 
ſubclavian and carotid arteries, on the right ſide, or in the iliacs, nor yet in 
the ſplenic in particular, ig-which they were found very thick, quite to the 
ſpleen. Nevertheleſs, within the cranium, and in like manner, both in the 
upper limbs, and in the lower limbs, I obſerv'd nothing bony in the arteries z 
although this claſs of veſſels was, in the limbs, more firm and hard than 
uſual, and perhaps even ſomewhat wider than they generally are: and while 
I was cutting into theſe arteries, I ſaw that the blood which remain'd in the 
crural veſſels was not fluid indeed, yet not polypous. 

But in the lateral ſinuſſes of the dura mater were polypeus concretions, 
of a pretty conſiderable thickneſs, And in the right and left ventricles of 
the brain water was not wanting, nor hydatids in the choroid plexus of both; 
and among theſe ſome of a pretty large ſize. | 
But to return to the thorax and belly: I obſerv'd, when I cut into the aſ- 
pera arteria, and the firſt of its branches, that the cartilages were in ſeveral 
places become bony ; and that the ſame cartilages were, in the trunk of that 
artery, reduc'd to ſuch a form, that each of them, rather than being in the 
ſhape of one curv'd line, as they us'd to be, reſembl'd the two ſides ot a 
triangle, which met and form'd an angle anteriorly: on which account I re- 
mark it here; for it is not very uncommon that theſe cartilages, and thoſe of 
the larynx, ſhould become bony in old men, as appears by the obſervations 
collected from many authors by the celebrated Winkler (q) ſo as to make it 
rather remarkable that Caſſebohmius, who was, when living, a very expe- 
rienc'd anatomiſt, ſhould never, as he himſelf relates it, have ſeen them de- 
come oſſified: for I have certainly ſeen both the one and the other in a ſtate 
of oſſification more than once (Z). ut 101 

And in the belly, although belides inflam'd inteſtines, as I ſaid in the be- 

ginning, it had all the viſcera in a ſound ſtate, and amongſt theſe the liver 


(x) Epi. 27. n. 22. (z) Epiſt. 7. n. 11. & Adverſ. Anat. I. n. 
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and the ſpleen, Boch of which were of à moderate magnitude; yet in the 
liber theſe things wete tobe excepred:: The gall bladder was plac'd tranſ- 
verſly:: and although even that was of a proper and natural fize; it had not 
fort d ·chie leaſtabed or ſinus for itſeif in the liver, into which it was, ac- 
cording to its uſual cuſtom, receiv'd; fo that after I had idisjoin'd its fundus 
from the liver entirely, which I did without the leaſt force or trouble, the 
ſiwuation to which it had adher'd, could ſcarcely be known; and the furface 
of the her in that parti, was fo-fmoorh and uniform, chat if there had been 
anyiſmall veſſel, of any kind whatever, going from the liver to the fund pf the 
voice, or from the fund of che veſicle to' rhe liver, t muſt neoeſſurily have 
been of an incredible ſmallneſs, ſo as entirely to eſeape all notice af the 
ſenſes. And in chis ſtate had the gall- bladder been quite from the original 
formation. But in it was contain'd a blackiſti. and viſcid bile, in, mall 
quantity, in which were calculi to the number of twenty. And ſteing cheſe 
caleuli to be black, I immediately predicted, to theſe who were preſent, 
what did in fact happen, that they would neither tale flame; nor be melted; 
and when applied to the flame, that they would fearcely give the fligheeſt 
cracks. They were all of a ſmall ſize, and nearly equal in their magnitude: 
and all of them conſiſted, as it were, of many globules, winch being plac'd 
upon one another, were contiguous to each other, on their ſmaller ſurface. 
Laſt of all, I inſpeRed the ſcrotum alſo, from whenee an inteſtine had 
been withdrawn a littie after the man's death, when 1 was abſent, and re- 
moy'd;, together with the others, that the body might keep the longer. 1 
found that the teſtes which had been neareſt to the hernia, as conſidera- 
bly leſs than the other. Being cut into, it had the internal ſubſtante of a 
brown and reddiſh colour, whereas the other had it of a natura Colour? Yer 
bet wixt this and the tunica vaginalis was a ſmall quantity of Water nor Was 
that prominent corpuſele wanting at the other extremity of this vety teſticbe, 
of a roundiſh figure, which I have alſo obſerv'd on a former aug and 
taken for the remains of a ruptur'd hydatid (a) .it 
17. Reſerving many things out of this diſſection to another place,” towhich 
they more immediately belong, I ſhall here add a few things upon the ſub- 
ject of that coronary artery bein bony.” ee ee HEE} HSA 5 
Laurence Bellini (5) ſays, „ Fhave ſeen a ſtone growing to che larger 


branches of the coronary artery, here they divide the right: from the 


left ventricle.“ Whether, wich Pechlinus c), hie diſtinguiſh'd the nature 
of bone and ſtone in the rigid indurations of the veſſels and membranes, or 
whether he comprehended all under the term of one; as when a little lower, 
in making mention of the indurations in other arteries, and in the valvula 
mitralis, which he had ſeen, he males uſe of the ſame term of ſtone; for it 

is very dimcult to ſuppoſe, that he had never lit upon bony laminæ, but al- 
ways upom ſtony coneretions 3 fo chat in regard to the preſent queſtion, the 
thing amounts juſt to the ſame; for how that diſtinction, berwixt bony 
and ſtony formations, may take ob I ſhall take particular notice hereat- 
ter (d). They who have given the obſervation of their preceptor Drelincurt, 


(a) Epilt. 21. n. 19. I (e) Eph. N. C. Dec. 1. A. g. & 10. Obſ. 31. 
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in the firſt book of the Sepulchretum (e), have ſpoken in the ſame manner 
a$ Bellini ; and Drelincurt, in the ſame body in Abc de found, a 1 did, 
the ſplenic artery here and there protuberating and tophaceous,” found, 
«< alſo, the coronary artery of the heart ſtony,” But Thebeſivs ſays, that, 
he had ſeen (F) “ the larger branches of the arteries---- which run down 
<< upon; the,convex ſurface of the heart, quite to the apex, partly offified 
in ſeveral places.” Finally, the celebrated Crellius has publiſh'd an ob- 
ſervation, accompanied with ſcholia, very worthy to be read, © of the coro- 
<< nary. artery of the heart -harden'd like bone; that is to ſay, the 
ſame. which was: afterwards found to be ſo by me, the left, and equally from 
its origin, and in its moſt conſiderable branch, beſides. Pg MH 
1 with we could know, as we have it in the ſecond book of the * 
tum (g), what diſorders, and what kind of death, had preceded in the man, 
in whom, the coronary veins of the heart were found to be bony, although 
not without other diſorders of the internal parts; I wiſh, I fay, we could 
know, in like manner, what peculiar inconveniences had been felt by thoſe 
in whom the correſponding arteries were bony ; ſince Lanciſi (b) has ſup-, 
pos d, that nature had wrapp'd up theſe arteries in little bundles of fat, in 
arder to take care, that they, when harden'd into a bony ſubſtance, in the 
ſame. manner as other arterics frequently are, might not be prevented from 
a free diſtenſion and elongation, when there was need.” But neither Bel- 
ni, mor the diſciples of Dreliacurt, have added any thing in regard to the 
foregoigg diſorders: Thebeſius has ſuppos'd, that this circumſtance might 
be $5, extremely fatal;“ but that it was ſo he has not ſaid; Crellius could not 
ſo much as ſet the other part of the body of the old man, in whoſe ſhrivell'd. 
and already half. rotten heart he obſery'd this appearance: and finally, I had 
it not in my power to learn any more circumſtances than what I have given 
you. in telation to this very poor man, who had nobody to take any farther care 
of him, chan to fee that he was carried into the hoſpital, a little before his 
death, notwithſtanding I took a great deal of pains, and was extremely de- 
A — * when 1 read theſe th r 4 d look'd be l 
At length, when Ir things over again, an d into the ſeve - 
ral obſervations that are extant, _ EE men, of this yery diſ- 
order of the heart; firſt by Senac (i), ſecondly- by Plancus (c), and laſt of 
all by Haller (): 1 obſerv d that the firſt and the ſecond were taken from 
men who had been ſubje& to a palpitation of the heart. But although in 
the ſecond, as 1 have before related (mn), other evident cauſes of palpitation 
were not wanting; yet the firſt, particularly, ſhow'd from whence this palpi - 
tation had ariſen, at leaſt in that caſe, as it did not exhibit the leaſt appear- 
ance of diſorder, except that of the coronary arteries being become bony, 
and forming branches lite the branches of coral; ſo that it was very caly to 
underſtand, whether ſome of the oſũfied branches of theſe veſſels paſs d * 
between the fibres of the heart, or whether they remain d on the ourlide, anc 
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 embrac'd thefe fibres; that either in one way or the other they muſt have ir- 
ritated the fibres of the heart, either in the ſyſtole, or in the diaſtole ; and 
by this means, according to what our author teaches in another place (v), 
have brought. on a palpitation. Haller produces one or two obſervations 


made upon old women, in whom other parts had, likewiſe, bm e into 
bone; but what inconveniences they had been troubled with when hving, he 
does not fay, I fappoſe for the ſame reaſon which prevented me from knowing 
any other circumſtances in relation to my old man. And I was before nor 
a little diſappointed for a ſimilar reaſon, that the ſame thing ſhould have hap- 
. pen'd to me in regard to the pulſe of a certain man, when, about the latter 
end of the year 1725, I diſſected the eft part of his viſcera, which were 
brought home to me, while my friends inſpected the diſſection. However, 


what I heard, and what I faw, at that time, I will relate to you, 

18. A man abqut fix-and-thirty years of age, of a large ſtature, and who 
was ſervant to a miller, fell into a diſeaſe which ſeem'd to be a dropſy of 
the thorax. For which reaſon, his legs being ſwell d, his pulſe being very 
low, and a virulent gonorrhea, moreover, affficting him, he die. 

There was not only water in the thorax, bur in the belly alfo, as they who 
had remov d the viſcera related ; and beſides this, that the larger inteſtines 
were in ſome places inflam'd, and had a very ſtrong ſmell, for which reaſon 
they had not Been ſent together with the other viſcera. 3 nd that theſe cir- 
cumſtances were true, was confirm'd- by the diſagreeable odour of thoſe which 
had been brought, particulatiy by the viſcera of the belly, and not a little, 
indeed, by the viſcera of the thorax. Wherefore, paſſing over the lungs, 
which were extremely heavy, I very accurately enquir'd into the ſtate of e 
heart and the veſſels, into which I happen'd at that time to be deſirous of 
making ſome particular enquiries. Some whitiſh polypous concretions, ſome 
of which kind were alſo in the vena portarum and the inferior cava, being 
taken away from the right auricle, and no concretjon of this kind being 
found. in the other cavities of the heart, and no diforder appearing in any 

rt of this viſcus, or its veſſels, except in the valves of the great. artery, 
and that being very conſiderable, upon looking upon and examinidg it very 

attentively, 1 fqund it thus: All theſe valves, on the upper part of their 
border, and on the neighbouring part of that ſurface with hich they look 

upon each other, ſwelF'd out into ſhort and unequal excreſcences ; by the load 
of which being weigh'd down, they were all brought ſo near together By this 
means, as to leave but a very narrow paſſage betwixt each other through which 
the blood might paſs out. But when I examin'd each valve in particular, I 

ſaw that the right had its border much ſhorter than uſual, or was become leſs 
tranſverſely ; and that the left was ruptur'd through the middle, from the 
border quite to the lower part; and that from the very lips of this rupture 
other excreſcences were protuberant. The ſubſtance of all theſe valves was 
in part lax and flaccid, fo that it might be very eaſily pull'd away by the 
fingers and by the nails; and yer it was partly harder than uſual, alſo; fo 
that when you rubb'd it betwixt your fingers, you would perceive ſome par- 
ticles to be mix'd with it, which approach'd, in ſome nay, to the nature 
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of a cartilage. Theſe excreſcences being taken away, the ſubſtance of the 
valves remain*d, but was contracted ind deficient, and'confirm'd what had 
appear'd at firſt ſight; I mean, that this diſorder had taken irs riſe from a 
kind of eroſion, eſpecially as the internal "ſurface ef the ventricles, where it 
border d upon the valves, ſhew'd itſelf alſo ſome marks of eroſion. © Having 
ſeen theſe things, and other pteternatural appearances being 1ook'd for in 
vain in the aorta, ang the other veſſels, and in the whole heart itſelf; and 
the borders of the mitral valves being only ſomewhat thicket here and there 
than they generally are, and being at the ſame time obſerv'd to be harder 
than uſual; 1 Went oh to examine into the remaining parts. 
Some of the vilcera'of the belly had only theſe few hings which were wor- 
thy of remark, The liver was large, and yet hot to an immoderate degree, of 
a paliſh complexion; and in its whole external ſutface there apptar'd a kind 
of browniſh network, with which ſome very ſmall and white ſpots were 
mix d. >The ſpleen, being internally foft, had on the external ſurface ſome 
thick es ramifications, as it were, if out eyes were to be belle vd; but 
the fubſtance'of them was of a tendinovs firmneſs, and even of « middle 
nature berwixe a tattilage and à ligament. Tue glands in the centre of the 
meſentery, and at che trunk of the vena portarum̃, were enlarg ck. 
When IcaAld ro mind the gonorrhæa, I was for y that it had not been 
allow. u ro bring the penis away with the viſcera, I examin'd, therefore, wich 
rhe Utcmolt diligetice, the beginning of the urethra, the proſtate gland, and 
the yeſiculz ſeminales. The utethra, in the part of it-which” F had in 
Power 10 examine, was without any mark of diſeaſe; however, the ſemi 
catuhcle was low. The proftate was ſmall. In the veſieutz' was a watery 
ſemen ; but as the patient had been dropſical, this was, perhaps, leſs to be 


R ada: "ol 
3 155 This obſervation of mine upon excreſcences in the ſemilunag valves, 
holds, in ſome, meaſure, a middle place betwixt that extraordinary obſervation 


of Lanciſi (o), who faw fleſhy excreſcences in them, and the other lefs'ex- 
traordinary obſeryations of Cowper, in particular, and Vieuſſens, who, as we 
have alſo taken notice in the former letters (p), have ſeen them bony or 
ſtony. For which teaſon it were more deſirable for me to know, if it were 
 pollible, whether the man of whom I ſpeak had ever been accuſtom'd to have 
an intermitting and unequal pulſe, as theſe gentlemen obferv'd in then pa- 
tients ; or, as Lanciſi found it in his, for the moſt part, regular and equa- 
_ble(g).. But, as 1 have already faid,' I could learn nothing elſe but that it 
had bat very low; which in other reſpe&s agrees very well with that ſmall 
Jung of blood which of courfe enter'd into the aorta through the paſſage 
that was ſo much ſtreighten'd by the valves: nor does it diſagree with my 
obſervations on the old woman and the old man, the firſt of which I gave 

ou. in the ſame letter (r), and the latter in the twenty - firſt (). For a8 the 
ſemilunar valves of both were bony, and in the woman were beginning to 
thicken on their edges into confiderably large tubercles, and in the man were 
(e) De Subit. Mort. I. 2. "Obf, Phyſ, Med. () Vid. 5 10. Schol. ad. eit. Obſ. 
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iely equal at the ſame time in 
Kauſe related, only to the left brachial artery; which 
. to its natural motions when the grief was al- 
eee dee back, to their former diſpoſition. 
fer. n ALOE n of the pulſe which does not ariſe from 
an impediment, or irrit were pu, but from a Guſe which has 
its grigin in * ſelf, or in the neighbouring trunk af the great ar- 
Te Ep bh then, „J, muſt-confeſs, it becomes a ſymptom. of 
import and we are under a neceſſity . ' conſidering; it 4 ſuch. And 
this cauſe may 3 and various; and among the firſt, may be that 
very con mo or. ſtate, 'of the ſemilyoar valves which was jult (y) now 
| am not inclin'd to be careleſs what has ha ppen'd to other 
18 3t has | apr differently to me. And T even ers to that whi 
| rene cauſe, 7 — what Gregorius Horſtius md. 
| SE Neil hee Sers obſerv For the fi oriner, as you, ſee in this. ninth. 
ſcction of che e will read at large, ;not in the following 
Kon on the f yncope, hut in the preceding ſection on palpitation of the 
heart (z), ſaw : A limilar to à pretty. ſmall cheſaut, growing to the 
membranous ſubltance.of. the valves of the right ventricle of the heart ; and 
Bellini ſaw a ſtone which aer. generated in one of the, yalyule males ;. 
doth of them after an intetmitting pulſe: which obſervations J have even 
2 motice of in the farmer letter (a). , Net Horſtips (for Bellini promiꝰd 
that he would give us his obſeryatian more at large on ſome future cepſion) 
found at the;ſame, time a putrid humane: 4 the. p<ricardium, and the heart 
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which the eighteenthi letter will particularly ſhew (c) 3 or if in ene man (d) 
they had been intermiuting, yet there were other things at the ſame time, 
which; perhaps, might be accus d with juſtice. of contributing thereto: and 
yon will fee chat it has happen'd nearly in the ſame manner to Valſabna (e). 
What then are we to conclude? Will theſe cauſes, which, when; ſeparate 
from each other, are always unable to produce an intermiſſion of the pulſe, 
be always, or almoſt always, able to produce this 2 when they ate 
Joined together : As, in order to diſculs theſe points properly, a much greater 
number uf obſervations are requir d, it will be ſufficient at n to have 
Tondet out thoſe things which do not always anſw err. 
22 I ſee alla; that in chis ſection of the Sepulchretum (F),-ahat cauſa.of 
2 1 pulſe of hich I have already written ſo largely in the former 
nn prodacd; I mean, the adheſion: of the pericardium to the heart. 
at this adheſton, certainly, does not always produce that 1 1 
bree ſufficiently. confirm d in the fame 1 n 2 04 riet. 
OR the heart are alſo produc d here ti). Net besann cee 


pulſes, I ſhall enquite in the next letter (B) z las 
1 18070 lik — equally wache, —— WR 1s ne 3 
ous witk thoſe <xulcerations 


Bur nοο¹ü Þ Hall particularly — to one: 92 paſſing. by. e and 
erben der ure nov ſorfrequently accu d; which onn cauſe is generally men- 
tion d more often thun any other by phyficians, when the queſtion. is of 

| intermiſſion and inequality of the pulſe ; 1 mean the polypus. And ſome 
3 wunting, who would make us believe, that this: had been 
\ n to Galen, inaſmuch as he deſcribes its **, conformation/ from a great 
. ©: number” of pellicks'* in a cock, as if he were not there (/):expreſsly 
ſpeaking: of the coat of the heart being affected with a ſcirrbous tumour, 
S jaſt as if many thick membranes had been wrapp'd-up'one over another. 
Certainly they would have aſſerted leſs improbable things, if theythad affirm'd, 
that when he Judg?d the diſorder of A m) to be from an obſtruction 
P of the ſmooth arteries of the „by * thick and viſcid-humours,” be had 
conceiv'd an idea, in his On mind, of ſomething like a polypus. At leaſt 
. thoſe circumſtances which are ſaid: to ariſe from a polypus of the heart, Ga- 
len accounted for, from that cauſe which he had —— chat is, firſt 
* inequality of: all kinds i in the pulſe; and after that, in the progre 
the diſeaſe, a: palpation of the heart, and a difficulty of breathing 
finally, a ſudden death: or Salius (a), without a doubt, attributed theſe 
ſymptoms to that cauſe, following che ſame conjecture, and added to them 
*© bind of droply and fwooning.” But. the firſt who really found polyp: 
in the veins, not in conjecture only, but with his eyes and his hands, as far 
as I remember to have read, to this time, ſeems to have been my fellow - 
citizen Helidæus de Paduanis, a very etlebratod phyſician in his time; ſo 
that if geb W 690 3 e he were, he could; perhaps, 
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no longer believe he had reaſon to repent, that ** ke: had deduc'd, without 
e ſufficient reaſon, che beginnings of this doctrine from Italy (o),“ For 
Spigelius has ſaid (p), that Helidæus found, in the body of -a' perſon, who 
died of a long-continu'd quartan, large, long, white, and pituitaus con- 
* cretions in the heart, the veins, and all the limbs.“ Nor gyet did Heli- 
dæus live in the ſame age in which Spigelius flouriſh'd, that js, in the ſeven- 
teenth century; for this is one of the many typographical errors that are 
admitted in the work of Piſſinius (9); but ih © the paſt century, as Spigelius 
had rightly ſaid, that is, in the ſixteenth; and even Petrus Foreſtus, who 
died before the end of the {ame ſixteenth century, in an extreme old age (r). 
has pretty clearly pointed out, how long before Helidæus had begun to flou- 
riſh, when he ſpeaks of him in this manner (6); „ Helidæus, a very eminent 
« phylician, and my preceptor,” whom I ſhould alſo aſſert to have firſt ob- 
ſerv'd, a polypus in the heart, if that ** little piece of blackiſh fleſh, found 
before by, Benivenius (7), in the left ventricle: of the heart, above the artery, 
in the ſhape: of a medlar, after a pain of the heart and ſwoonings, were not 
taken by moſt perſons for a polypus; in the ſame mo as. the two pounds 
« Of glandular, but at the ſame time blackiſh, flefh,” found afterwards by 
Wr. (u), in — ventricle, which * 2 1 after a 
e which was ſurpriſingly unequal and various: althoug atus (x) 
— both theſe pieces of fleſh, as they are call'd, without any heſitation, 
among the number of * fleſhy exereſcences of other parts which he was 
deſcribing, juſt as Schenck (y) did among the fleſhy excreſcences of the 
« ventricles of the heart: and Riolanus (z) has diſtinguiſh'd . a remarkable 
. — which the heart of a certain Polander . had on the middle of ity 
, ſeptum,” from polypous concretions; and our Paſta (a) wonders, as he 
finds no other | obſervations. of blackiſh poly pi being contain'd in the left 
ventzicle, in che whole Sepulchretum, how thoſe two polypi of Benivenius and 
Veſalius, which were in that ventricle, ſhould be black. a 
23. But whether theſe two bodies were, or 2 got 90) pous concretions, 
though there is, perhaps, little or no room to doubt it; they certainly were, 
as I have — ps place (5), which were found. by the phylicians in 
the year 1357 one under the appearance * of a. fleſh-like ſub and 
about this another, + which reſembl'd melted hog's lard; and not only theſe, 
but thoſe alſo which were extracted by Coiterus (c) from the ſinuſſes of the 
dura mater, and from the ventricles 145 heart af a phrenetic woman, and 
at other times, from the brain of thoſe who had been kill'd by hanging; all 
theſe being not unlike worms, but made up of a white pituitous matter.“ 
And as this author had begun, even from that very time, to admoniſh 
phy ſicians to be cautious, as it ſeemꝰd to him that they had been impos'd upon 
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by concretions of this kind, who affirm'd that they had found worms, either 
within the heart or the cranium; we cannot be ſufficiently aſtoniſh'd that the 
admonitions of this very great man were neglected to ſuch a degree, or fo 
buried in oblivion, that thoſe things which we read in the Sepulchretum, to go 
no farther, and which are the productions of writers in other reſpects learned, 
ſhould be deliver'd down to poſterity in the manner they are. For you will 
read, for examples fake, the younger Vidius (4) aſſerting, that he had heard 
from men who deſer d to be credited, and who had diſſected perſons carried 
off by * goons fevers, © that worms had been ſometimes generated in the 
&« ventricles of the heart.“ But you do not read that he had made any enquiry 
from them, what kind of examination they had made uſe of, and how they 
had diftinguiſh'd real worms from concretions which had the ſhape of worms. 
You will read that Spigelius (e) had found, in a woman who died of a con- 
tion, four round worms, of the length of a ſpan, which had inſinuated 
< themſelves into the very trunk of the vena portarum, and had been an ob- 
ſtruction to the entrance of aliment into the whole body.“ But, although you 
will indeed find this obſervation in Spigelius himſelf (/), yet you will never- 
thelefs ſee, that he did not make it in the year 1562, in which . 
born, but in the year 1601, in which he had ſcarcely, perhaps, compleated hi 
three · and· twentieth year; but by what method of diſtinction he found out that 
they were real worms, you will ſee that he ſays not one word. You will ra- 
ther wonder that he ſhould have believ d them to have come thither from the 
inteſtines, through the narrow orifices of the meſeraic veins,” and that they 
* had remain'd there ſo long as to obſtruct the paſſages of the aliment.” 
For although other worms have ſometimes perforated the inteſtines, as l have 
alſo ſeen in a hen (g), when dead; yet by what fort of ingenuity of inſtinct 
theſe creatures ſelected the orifices which he mentions, and went through 
them, and liv'd fo long out of their natural fituation, in one which was quite 
foreign to them, and by this means © were an obſtruction to the entrance of 
« the aliment into the whole body,” does by no means appear. On the 
other hand it appears, that no difficulty of this kind remains, if you ſuppoſe 
that there were four polypi, which reſembl'd worms, eſpecially as they are 
very frequently met with in the bodies of conſumptive patients. | 
But what ſhall we ſay of that little ſnake which Zacutus (v) and Severi- 
nus (i) have ſuppos'd to be found among the Engliſh, in the left ventricle of 
the heart? Why truly nothing, but what I have already ſignified in the former 
letter (+), when I happen'd to fall accidentally upon the ſame ſubjeR; 1 
mean, that it was fufficient to have read the deſcription, in order to be con- 
vinc'd that it was a polypous concretion. For which reaſon, even Severi- 
nus (1), although he firſt ſaid quite different things of this little ſnake, and 
2 theſe, ſomething which has come even into the head of a certain per. 
ſon of our age, in order to explain the generation of polypi, I mean, that 
hey were rather in the claſs of vegetable than animal productions; yet after- 


(4) l. 4. S. 1. Obſ. 62.4. 14. b) C) Sepulchr. I. 2. S. 4. Obſ. 6.4. 1.& 2. 
(e) I. 2 S. 7. Obſ. 163. 4) n. 15. a 
(/) De Lumbr, lato, c. 5. af (/) in Schol, ad cit. Obi. 
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wards „ Juſtice to this point, to ſuppsſe; vr that they ratlier 
belong to the claſa of thoſe coneretions hirh · he himſelf ee und 
which now we call polypous concretian + Aud if Riviantis uud not tend this 
author, or if he himſelf had not alle ſeon · concretions bf this\kind; Teuld 
much the leis wonder at his uſing. in his Encheiridion (#) the following Words; 
Worms are alſo generated in the heart: ER remarkable hiſtory'of 
Ko certain Engliſhman, whoſe heart was. gnaw'd byis wot: you wilt read 
be hiſtory ip the works of «Aurelius Severinus?” Pinafly, 48 — ag 
— adyſpoken in the laſt letter (u), of another worm under the forty of a 
e hich the ſame Zacutus had written, yon Wil ſer added under he- 
| ervation, when repeated in another place by Bonetus (o), a ſecond — 
vation (7), of two worms, which a man, in other reſpectꝛ mom ſhow'd to 
_ thoſe, who were preſent, being envelop'd-in black "45; us blood, with 
| Which the ventrieles of the heart were occupied; both em of a white co. 
Jous, helf andingh lang, and furniſh'd not only with a — But with 
bars and. ches Auch, I Juppoſe, as they us'd in that very dark place; unlefs 
you can belteve 4s wes at that time ſurrounded with a kind of vital fame! 
Both of them, however, were dead, or rather, had never liv'd, as I ſup- 
poſe ; and were only a kind of polypous filaments, which grew flender. at one 
end, and form themſelves inte a kind of proboſcis, with particles of blood 
adhering to them. angeraraliy Happens, wack wane in ſome meaſure, Nke 
eyes gad ears, govo + 1 of) 4 e 
But yen gvilb reply, chat een which was ound by the phyſicians in 
the. pericardi um ot a certain Florentine, who had been carried 2 by a ſud- 
den death, was Kill < alive.“ Who fays ſo? Petrus Sphererius (. But 
w a herhicſelf preſent? It does not appear cht. he was. | "Was he who re- 
| 1 * Not even that. 41 n A. 
d gna, at a time when 2 rumour app to be ſpread 
| gpen diſſecting fome horſes of a nobleman, which had-fatPn 
down 1 5 ſudgenly, — which are à ſpecies of many- footed animals, 
were found in their hearts, The learn'd laugh'd. Yer ſome half. earn d 
perſons were not wanting, who contended, partly, that there might have 
been ſo; and part ly.edded, by way of confirmation to the report, that theſe 
NN —— wen not 1 deſtitute of life and motion. To theſe 
Valſalva zepligd, What need have wo of diſpute? Let us examine theſe Jizards. 
Another harley therefore, having died in the ſame ſtable, and in the fame 
mannor, g examin'd the carcaſe of the animal; nor did we need any very 
long examigation, in order to perceive very plainly, that they were nothing 
N poly 13 which, in ſome meaſure, reſernbl'd lizards | in 
IreXx M4 „ 
No you think it was. deſtin d, then, to thoſe times, by Situ kind Eu- 
dity, chat worms ſhould : be: found in the ſanguiferous veffels, and the 
heart ? or. de you not rathet ĩmagine, that if the admonitions of Coiterus had 
not ow „ the W of our r anceſtors, they . have found W 


0 . z c. 8. es | ©0699 (p) In Schol. 2 | 
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in places of that kind, no oftener than their poſterity have done ? But left 
you ſhould ſuſpect, that it was purpoſely done of me nor to recede from the 
obſervations which are given us in the Sepulchretum, either here, or where 
I treated of worms in the pericardium (r); I will juſt hint at the principal 
obſervations which either have not been related there, or could not be re- 
lated there: and 1 will touch upon them in ſuch a manner, that you may 
not only plainly perceive me not to be unmindful of what I then ingenuouſly 
confeſs d; I mean, that I do not contend in regard to what I have frequently 
ſeen in dogs, that the ſame can never happen in human bodies, but alſo, 
that I ſhall not conteſt the point with you, if you ſhould chance to believe 
that ſuch a thing has really ſometimes happen'd ; as it might have happen'd 
in mote ways than one. For if you, firſt of all, read thoſe things which [ 
have ſaid () had been ſeen by me and by others in dogs, and in other 
animals, that there was more than one place in which worms, of a reddiſh 
colour, and of the ſlenderneſs of needles, are generated, and from whence 
they attempt an exit, and particularly into the ſanguiferous veſſels ; you will 
not be extremely ſurpriz'd that Thomas Cornelius (2) ſhould have found, in 
a ſtarling which had been troubPFd with convullions, © a kind of ſmall round 
« worms twining about the baſis of the heart;” and ſtill leſs, that the emi- 
nent ſurgeon Lapeyronie (2) had, in more than one dog, ſeen worms con- 
glomerated betwixt the baſis of the heart and the pericardium, and ſometimes 
even in the ventricles themſelves. And if you ſuppoſe, that neither of theſe 
gentlemen was deceiv'd by any ſimilitude or appearance of theſe worms, you 
will ſtill leſs imagine, that Lochner was deceiv'd, when he (x) affirm'd that 
he found © ſmall and rediſh worms moving themſelves, and creeping about 
sin a ſurpriſing manner,” and, as he ſufficiently ſhews by the example he 
gives (5), in thickneſs and length to be compar'd with a ſmall needle ;” 
and theſe in the left ventricle of the heart of a little girl, in whom he de- 
{cribes tortures of two months continuance, and a ſenſe of gnawing abour 
the præcordia, together with a tremor and palpitation of the heart, an in- 
termiſſion of the pulſe, ſwoonings, cold ſweats, and convulſive motions: 
It were much to be wiſh'd, indeed, that, before he pronounc'd the © nidus ” 
of theſe little worms to have been in the heart, which is a viſcus, by reaſon 
of its alternate conſtrictions, and thoſe in. conſequence. of | irritation more 
vehement and ſtrong, very unfit for worms to form their nidus and take u 
their reſidence in for the ſpace of two months; it were to be wiſh'd, I ſay, 
that he had enquir'd after thoſe eroſions and indurations of the ſubſtance of 
the heart, which have been obſerv'd by us in niduſſes of that kind, leſt, 
perhaps, they ſhould have been ſeated in the coats of ſome veſſel not very 
far diſtant; ſo that the heart might be eaſily drawn into conſent, and the 
worms might at length have paſs'd on to the heart, at the time when worms 
always fly from their niduſſes, where-ever they are; I mean, at the time 
of their death, or ſoon after, as has been obſery'd by Valliſneri (z). 


(r) Exp iſt. 23. n. 15. (x) Eph. N. C. Cent. 8. Obſ. 1. 
() Epiſt. Anat. 9. n. 44+ & ſeqq. (y) Vid. Earund. Dec. 2. A. 6. Append. 
() Progymn. Phy. 6. . n. 1. Obſ. 13. 
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And this I ſuppoſe to have happen'd at that time in dogs allo, and other 
animals; and ſtill more readily where the queſtion is not of other kinds of 
worms, but of the common round worms of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
being ſometimes really found within the pericardium. Yer I do not ſuppole 
that they have gone through the ee veſſels, in the coats of which 
theſe creatures do not form their nidus; but through the ſhort and eaſy way 
of the œſophagus, which they perforate in the ſame manner as they do the 
inteſtines, and not very ſeldom neither; ſo that they can very eaſily penetrate 
into the neighbouring pericardium. By which way, and at the time I have 
ſaid, I ſhould ſuppole, that the worm of Baglivi, which Le Clerc (a) takes 
notice of, had come thither, and in like manner another, which the cele- 
brated Hoehnius (#) fays, upon drawing it away from the heart, to which it 
was fix d, immediately curl'd itſelf round his fingers like a ſnake.” For 
this laſt worm was in a man, in regard to whom it is not ſaid, that while 
he hv'd any ſymptoms of diſorder relative to the heart were obſerv'd; and 
the firſt was found in a man who had labour'd under pains of the ſtomach, 
and other diſorders which relate to the heart, indeed; but this might be 
eaſily drawn into conſent by the ſtomach. You, therefore, underſtand my 
doubts and conjectures, which I ſhall not get rid of till a number of obſer- 
vations; have been produc'd, which have not been taken without the moſt 
accurate examination, that I fo: frequently want, and which may at length 
bring me ſo far as to acknowledge wadily, that the circumſtance which I 
do not now pretend to ſay did never happen, or never may happen, has really 
happen'd. Tou ſee, at the ſame time, that where an author is worthy of 
5 and ſays that living worms, either of the inteſtinal kind, or of others, 
were ſeen to be alive, I take it for granted that it was ſo, in deference to 
his teſtimony. © But, in fine, how many obſervations of this kind are extant ?' 
For of thoſe which I at preſent remember, I think there is not one that [ 
have omitted here; and among them there is one, I think, of a worm not 
alien | bits 214736 150% it! | | 
But Du Verney, you will ſay, is ſaid (c) © to have obſerv'd ” a worm like 
an earth- worm, and that living too, within the longitudinal ſinus of a boy 
who had been troubl'd with a continual and violent pain at the root of the 
noſe, and who, after a ſlow fever of three months continuance, was at length 
carried off by violent convulſions. Yet when I read this very caſe in che 
| hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences (d), and welt weigh every word 
ſeparately, he ſeems to me rather to have reported a thing which was related 
to him, than one which he had obſerv'd; and from hence ariſes even ſome 
ſuſpicion, that the perſon who related it to him had not even himſelf ſeen 
it; but that having heard it from thoſe who had ſeen the worm, he had pro- 
bably transferr'd it, as frequently happens in ſimilar caſes,” from ſinus to 
ſinus, that is, from the frontal (e) to the longitudinal ſinus. For which 
reaſon, the queſtion. is not here, as you ſee, whether we ſhall believe Du 


(a) Hiſt. Lat. Lumbr. c. 13. ubi de Ver. (e) Vid. apud Palfin. Anat. du corps hum. 
mib. Cord. P. 2. ch. 3. 
(5) Act. N. C. Tom. 7. Obſ. 14. (4) A. 1. 1700. Obſ. Anat. 10. 
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Verney, or not; as it is. not, in like manner, whether we ſhall believe 
Thomas Cornelius (F) Z ſince ſpeaking of a girl in whom, after pains of the 

præcordia, which. were very troubleſome, and a frequent epilepſy, no other 
cauſe: of: death appear'd,. except that worms, like earth- worms, bad eaten 
% away: the veſſels of the heart,” he ſays, indeed, that he had known.” the 
girl; but does not ſay that he had ſeen. the worms, although he at the ſame 
time expreſsly ſays, that he had ſeen the liiile worms: in that ſtarling in the 
glands which lie upon the ceſaphagus;ob a dog, and in other parts of other 
animals which he there mentions ;; and, in like manner, that he had ſeen 
worms in the brain alſo, and in the heart, of various ſes and forms, and 
6. ſometimes not leſs. ſurpriſing for their quantity than fon their magnitude.“ 
Which words, however, ſeem: to indicate, that theſe were rather polypous 
concretions. in the ſnape of worms, as Valliſneri (g)>conjectur'd: that they were 
alſo in that. girl fibres in the ſhape of worms, made up: of a white and viſcid 
matter, and adhering to the ulcers of the heart. | 

But though we-ſhould. be unpardonable at this time to take things of that 
kind readily for worms, yet we muſt pardon both the man, and the times, 
ig: which the admonitions of Coiterus were not at all read, or at leaſt fo neg- 

ligently, by moſt: even of the learned phyſicians, that number d thoſe 

very concretions, which he had ſaid bore. the ſimilitude of worms, indeed, 
but were in fact made up of a pituita, as he call'd it, among the inſtances 
af true worms, which were found in the heart and in the brain. Probably 
you would not believe me, if I were not to produce the very words them- 
ſelves which Cornelius has made uſe of in his enumeration of thoſe worms 
that he look d upon as perfectly real: they are as follous: Volcherus 
. Coiter alſo ſays, that worms ot the ſame kind have, in like manner; been 
<« ſometimes.obſery'd by him; and not in the heart only, but even in the 
brain, of thoſe: perſons. who have undergone: the puniſhment: of public 
hanging.“ Nothing could have been more truly-ſaid; if Cornelius had: 
judg'd, in the ſame manner; of ſome of his worms, as Volcherus did of his. 

24. But now let us, at length, return from a prolit, but not perhaps in 
vain: prolix, diſcourſe: upon falſe and true worms, to that by which I was led 
into it; I mean, to the hiſtory: of poly pous concretions that I had begun; 
which, leſt it ſnould be any longer ſuſpected, that che polypus of the heart 
is a. new diſcaſe, and to be accounted for, perhaps, from a. new method of 
living in this our age, I have brought it down from the time: of Helidus, 
in mich it was begun (+), to that of Coiterus. The obſervations of this 
anatomiſt were ſucceeded, in the following years, by the obſervations of thoſe 
who ſaw. poly pi in the heart and veſſels; as of Jo. Baptiſt Cananus, Guliel- 
mus Ballonius, and Thomas Eraſtus, For the- firſt, in the year 1974, found: 
a lump of fat, in the. ſhape of a large tallo candle, in the. left vontricle 
of the heart of Oſtiario, the moſt ſerene duke: of Ferrara, who died of a. 
ſudden, death, as is related in- the: Sepulchretum Anatomicum (i), from 
Boſchius the diſciple of Cananus. 7 

And if-you- compare this obſervation- with that which immediately pre- 

Progymn. 6. me | ) N. 22. 
6 Riſp. cit. PR 6 L. 2. S. 11. Obſ. 5.4 5. 
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cedes ((), you will conjecture that both are the ſame, the word Oftrario only 
being through negligence omitted by thoſe from whom it is copied; ſo that 
what was found in him may ſeem to have been found in the duke alſo. This 
you. will better know by looking upon that fourth lection of Boſchius, which 
is pointed out, not page 438, for the whole does not exceed 76, but page 33 
nor will, you wonder that, as often as ever he there names Cananus, and he 
often does name him, he adorns him with the title of © the very reverend.” 
For after the time that he: was the phyſician: of pope: Julius the third, he 
ſeems ſtill to have retain'd the habit of a prieſt ;- and perhaps more than the 
habit; ſince Fioravantio (I), when he wrote, which was in the fifteenth: year 
after the death of this pope, and extoll'd this Canan, who was living even 
then, as more ſkilful than others in the anatomy of the eyes, ſpoke of him 
thus, II Rev. Monſignor Canan Ferrareſe ; which is an add made uſe 
of to prelates and dignified —_—_— only. And that he was the phyſician 
of pope Julius, I have been inform'd from a very learned and humane man, 
Thyrſo Pagliarini, the prebendary of Ferrara, who alſo gave me a very ſcarce 
work of the ſame Canan's (n); as is confirm'd by Proſper Mandaſius (n), 
who beſides takes notice of the noble family of Cananus, and his own: brother | 
Julius, who was a cardinal of the holy Roman church. Which circumſtances, 
and others that relate to the life of Cananus, and to his work, I ſhall; per- 
haps, have a more convenient occaſion of enlarging upon. Let it at preſent 
ſuffice to have thus pointed out theſe things in a tranſitory manner, in order 
to give you to know, that what I could not find out in regard to this ana- 
ramiſt, for want of time and opportunity, when I added that poſtſcript to 
the fifteenth anatomical epiſtle (o), I ſoon after met with in ſuch a manner, 
tnat great weight was thereby added to the defence of him, which. I at that 
time began; though I hope there will be no reaſon for proſecuting, that de- 
fence hereafter; - * . 

But to go on to ſpeak of the obſervations of polypi: Gulieimus Ballenius, 
in the autumnal epidemie conſtitution of the year 1575 (p), mentions a cer. 
tain; perſon in whom were found . caruncles, as it were, and thoſe of an 
2 r in the orifices of the veſſels which go from the heart to 

e lungs. | 
| Finally, Thomas: Eraſtus;. as you have it in the Sepulchretum (, in a 
book publiſtd in the year 1580, deſcrib'd: a concretion © of a yellowiſh c- 
flour, like marrow, that has been boil'd,. in the bones: of oxen,” which 

was found in the hearts of: two perſons; one of whom, together with al fever 
and a pleuriſy, had had a great irregularity: of the pulſe; and the other the 
lame, irregularity, but without a fever. 

There is no occaſion: to mention every one, who having, after theſe, found 
ſuch lind of concretions in the: heart and veſſels annex d to it, compar' d 
them, ax one time to matrow, at another time to fat, and ſometimes even 
to fleſh itſelf. For I have not ſo much as nam'd all that I had it in my 
power to name of the former authors; although Smetius (r), in the year 


1) Ibia. $.4. Chituzgia; I. 2. c. 16. (e) N. 66. 6 Exid I. 2. 
2 Maſcot” hum. — pic diſſect, (4000 Sed. hac 7 Obl. 3. * 
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1576, in the body of a prince, whoſe pulſe had been unequal, irregular, and 
intermittent, beſides concretions in the ventricles of the heart, like thoſe 
which Eraſtus has deſcrib'd, has moreover remark'd, “ that they were fur- 
e niſh'd with certain appendages : * which were certainly ſeen to have the 
greatelt degree of length by Neretius (5), in a woman who had labour'd 
under a peripneumony, inaſmuch as they went out from the right ventricle 
of the heart, fleſhy, whitiſh, and flaccid, and entering into the vena cava, 
both where it aſcends and deſcends, e were propagated quite to the head 
<« and the os ſacrum.“ And through another orifice of the ſame ventricle, 
Guarinoai () often ſaw a thick pituita, for fo he call'd theſe concretions, ex- 
tend themſelves in ſuch a manner into the pulmonary artery, that, by laying 
hold of the beginning of this p'tuita, . he drew it out at once from all the 
branches of the artery, which was “ ſo moulded by the veſſels into their 
« own form, that it ſeem'd to b: a tree.“ 

But the firſt of all who, as far as I can now w remember, afecewknde EY 
liſh'd a delineation of that kind of tree, as it were, was Caſpar Bauhin (2); 
and, at the ſame time, of a polypus both of the right and the left ventricle 
of the heart (x), together with polypous roots which had been inſerted into 
the ſubſtance of both the ventricles, and a propagation of the left polypus 
into the great artery, the ſubclavians, the carotids, and the vertebrals. And 
though he comprehended all theſe appearances under the general term of 
adipoſe matter, ſuch as he had frequently obſerv'd in dropfical and con- 
ſumptive perſons; yet in a certain girl ( y) he has, belides a matter “ like 
* fat,” in the right ventricle, taken notice, that a kind of a white, «© mem- 
« branous,“ thick, and oblong matter had been ſeen by him in the annex'd 
auricle, which was ſwell'd to a very great degree. Nor yet were others 
wanting, about thoſe: times, and afterwards, until Tulpius (z), in the year 
1641, gave his figure and deſ-ription of the polypus of the heart, who have 
mention'd, that the ſame things had been ſeen by them; out of whom it 
is ſufficient to name one, whoſe books were in the hands of all; Riolanus. 
For he had publiſh'd the ſame things, which are extant in the Sepulchretum (a), 
of * pieces of fleſh of the bigneſs of a fiſt, condens'd,. and wrapp'd up in 
<« each other,” being found by him „ wi thin the right ventricle, at the ori- 
<« fice of the vena cava, in ſome perſons who had been ſuffocated by a ſud- 
“ den and unexpected death :” and particularly in the biſhop of Malaga, at 
leaſt, in the year 1626, in the chapter of his Anthropographia, there pointed 
out: to which he afterwards added others, as we read in the laſt canon of 
the ſame work, which belongs to the year 1649. 

And indeed the very name of polypus, which all the phyſicians, who were 
preſent when the concretion was found by Tulpius, gave to it “ with one 
c conſent,” ſeems to be hinted at, as learned men have obſerv'd, in the 
books of Fabricius er publiſh'd in the m—_ y 3, in which, when 
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he ſpoke of concretions that had been ſeen by him, he us'd the word . po- 


« lypodi. 

23. But, although it had been ſeen by ſo many phyſicians and others, for 
it was not my intention to mention every one by name, but only by touct- 
ing upon the heads, and the times, to digeſt into order moſt of .the obſcrva- 
tions that are very well known, and ſo trace out to you a kind of hiſtory 
of the polypus ; I ſay, although it had been ſeen by ſo great a number of 
phyſicians and others, and taken for the cauſe of the moſt violent diſorders, 
and even of death itſelf; yet nobody 2 a particular treatiſe upon it 
before the year 1654, in which Sebaſtian Piſſini, a phyſician of Lucca, at 
length publiſh'd his epiſtle de Polypo Cordis; in which having confeſs'd, that 
the polypus was, indeed, a new name,” but © not a new appearance ;” 
and having given, or referr'd to, ſome of his own obſervations, and ſome 
alſo both of the ancient and modern phyſicians ; he endeavour'd to produce 
the ſigns of it, and to ſolve ſome theoretic and practical problems in regard 
thereto, He was about to be ſucceeded by Michael Kirſtenius, the ſame 
whoſe obſervation and figures of the polypi of the heart were publiſh'd by 
Thomas Bartholin (4). For he intended, as Segerus (c) had written to Bar- 
tholin in the year 1657, to draw up a diſſertation on the diſorders of the 
« heart;” with which intention “ he had made obſervations upon many po- 
« lypi of the heart, and had ſhown them delineated ”* to Segervs : from 
e which he ſuppos'd ſuffocative catarrhs principally to ariſe, for this reaſon, 
4 becauſe all thoſe perſons, in whom he had found theſe polypi, had been 
carried off by this catarrh;“ that is, by the circulation of the blood 
being obſtructed, and altogether ſtopp'd by concretions of that kind.“ 
Whether this difſertation ever came out, I do not know: at leaſt I do not re- 
member to have read that any one had ſeen it. In the mean while, Malpighi 
ſent forth his diſſertation, entitled, De Polypo Cordis, in the year 1666, having 
made an enquiry into the matter and ſtructure of it. But as this diſſertation, 
as well as moſt of the other principal things, which were publiſf'd ſince chat, 
upon the polypi of the heart and veſſels, by ſo many others, is very well 
known to you, and of courſe more than what I have mention'd before; l 
ſhall carry no farther theſe outlines of the hiſtory of the polypus, but ſhall 
immediately paſs over to thoſe things, for the ſake of which I did noc think 
it uſeleſs to premiſe the foregoing. N. 

26. As to what relates, then, tothe matter of the polypus, they who have 
compar'd it with fat, or fleſh, or membrane, or pituita, are by no means to 
be argu'd againſt, as they have conſider'd reſemblance only; which, in the 
judgment of the eyes, is ſometimes ſo great, that it ſeems as if no reſem- 
blance could be more perfect. And they who have imagin'd, not only that 
it was like theſe things, but was really one or other of them, were ſatisfied 
with a ſlight examination, or no examination at all, and conſequently de- 
ceiv'd by the appearance of the thing. Thus they, who fo far were con- 
vinc'd of its being of the adipoſe kind (4), as to wonder how it could con- 
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crete in ſuch a manner, even in that place, the heat of which, according to 
Galen, could ſcarcely be borne by the finger of a living perſon,” ſeem, be- 
yond a doubt, to have neglected the experiment of the fire. And it is very 
ſurpriſing, as they believ'd it to be fat, that they did not either doubt upon 
that doctrine of Galen, or in regard to the concretion, whether it had hap- 
pen'd while the man was living, or rather after the body was already grown 
cold: although it is more to be wonder'd at, that in a much more modern 
time there were not wanting ſome who deriv'd the matter of the polypus from 
the fat of the heart itſelf, by carrying it through, I know not how, from the 
external to the internal parts. 

But they who have judg'd polypi to be fleſh or membrane, if they really 
have not always been deceiv'd, but have ſeen their fibres to be, ſometimes, 
continu'd with the fibres of the heart, and that true blood-veſſels were pro- 
duc'd through them, neither of which it has yet happen'd to me to ſee 
amongſt the almoſt innumerable polypi that have occurr'd to me; they then 
did not meet with thoſe polypi of which we treat at preſent, but excreſcences 
of the heart. Bur it is one thing, that the ſmall roots or fibres of the po- 
lypi ſhonld be ingrafted, as it were, into the very ſmall foveolæ, or cavities, 
and little foramina, of the heart, and at the ſame time ſhow a kind of ſimi- 
litude of veſſels creeping through them, or within them; and another thing, 
that the fibres themſelves ſhould be continu'd, and that veſſels furniſn'd with 
certain and peculiar coats ſhould fall under the eyes, and knife, of the per- 
ſons who cur into theſe polypi. 

Valſalva was formerly inclin'd to this opinion, and imagin'd that he had 
ſeen a great number of ſmall veſſels in a certain polypus, which he had alſo 
accurately delineated; but from the examination of ſimilar polypi, he per- 
ceiv'd the fallacy, and what he had before delineated afterwards blotted out. 

At length, they who have ſaid that the polypi were made up of a pituita, 
if by that they meant any thing elſe than the matter, of which the cruft that 
lies upon the top of coagulated blood is compos'd, are certainly not ſo much 
to be approv'd of, as they who have underſtood that very matter itſelf, For 
| what elſe do we ſuppoſe, at preſent, but that this matter is the principal and 
peculiar matter of the polypus? or what difference would. the celebrated 
man Andreas Paſta (e) find to have been obferv'd between that cruſt and 
the polypous concretion, by Malpighi and Willis ? or what difference could 
he find, in fact, not only by reading theſe authors, but by comparing theſe 
matters together accurately, and examining into their ſtructure? 

But that this matter was really the pituita of the ancients, that excellent 
phyſician Salius, who was extremely well fkilPd in their doctrine, has, among 
others, clearly ſhown (F). His words are, We ſee that not only both the 
„ ſpecies of bile, when thrown out with the blood from the vein, u- 
late, but even the pituita itſelf, which is ſometimes concreted. on the ſur- 
« face of the blood, to ſuch a degree, that it can ſcarcely be cut _— 
« with a knife; and that unleſs this, and the ſlimy part of the blood, 
« mix'd with it, tho' the blood may indeed coagulate, however it is thrown 
« out from the vein, yet it does not coagulate ſo ſoon, nor make fo firm a 
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et coalition, as generally happens to it, when the melancholic and pituitous 
+ humours are copiouſly mix d with it.” And theſe words I was willing to 
copy over perfectly, that you might. compare them with thoſe which that 
very experienced man Louis Petit has written in a memoir (g) upon the 
method of ſtopping hæmorrhages, where he has obſerv'd, that the red part 


eas generally happens” } 0220102 
- 27, But although theſe things, in regard to the matter of polypi, and 


made by Petit on dead bodies; yet ſo much did that too-prevailing perſua- 
ſion of the pre-exiftent polypus encreaſe every day, that unleſs the very ce- 
lebrated man Andreas Paſta, whom I juſt now ſpoke of, had riſen up, u 


7 5 31 | 5 

Eft oculos auſus, primuſque dyjiftere contra (h); 

Who firſt the rage of error dar'd reſtrain, 
And ſhow to ruling ptide the madneſs of its teign;“ 


what end this doctrine would have had amongſt moſt perſons, or when it 
would have had an end, I do not very well know. And I faid © firſt,” be- 
cauſe Kerckringius (i) attack'd the concretion of all the parts of the blood, 
rather than the concretion of the white parts in particular, that 1s the poly- 
pus; or if he did attack this, it was with fo feeble an arm, that, as the de- 
tence of Malpighi () ſeem'd to be much more firm, and was really fo, if 
you attended oaly'ro Kerckringius, after the time in which both of theſe pieces 
came out, moſt perſons ſtill went on more and more to produce obſervations 
of polypi, from whence both the preceding diſorders, and death, were ac» 
counted for, and explain d. Suppoſe any perſon had been of a weak and 
tender conſtitution, and often indiſpos'd in his health, for fifteen, or even 
for twenty years together. If in the heart of this body, after death, ſhould 
have been found a polypus, this was immediately ſaid to have exiſted from the 
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very beginning of his diſorder, and to have been the perpetual author of all 
His evils. And the ſame was equally accus'd, when found after a diſorder 
that had ſuddenly carried off the perſon. | But perhaps the heart was found, 
at the ſame time, to be bigger than was natural; or its auricles were found 
to be of an amazing magnitude; or the lungs were, at the fame time, much 
diſeas'd, and the > ha arteria compreſs d. Yet ſtill the polypi were blam'd. 
There is no neceſſity for me to mention any one: in particular, ſince there 
have long been, in the hands of every one, writings u hich teſtify this. 
However, they can do leſs harm when they, at the ſame time, produce to 
us ſuch cauſes as we may with more juſtice accuſe. But thoſe which do 
not produce them, do not only produce very conſiderable arguments that 
frequently they were not ſought after, but alſo ſhow, pretty clearly, how 
much diſadvantage medical ſcience has receiv'd from polypi; ſince after a 
polypus being found in the diſſection of a body, it was immediately pro- 
nounc'd, that ſufficient enquiry had been made; ſo that What diſeas d appear- 
ances, beſides theſe, might lie hid in the thorax, in the belly, or in the 
bead, from whence the more real cauſes of diſeaſe and death might be learn'd, 
were, by this means, neglected to be enquir'd into. 
And you will ſuppoſe, that the adminiſtration of juſtice. has receiv'd no 
leſs inconvenience from thence; for you will read that the polypus has, by 
the phyſicians, been brought in —— the judges, of the crime of 
the perſon who was really guilty; 1 mean, of who had kill'd men, 
that were ſtrong, and in good health, either by the ſword, by clubs, or b 
poiſon, whether there appear d any marks, internally, of the injury whic 
theſe things had brought on, or whether ſuch injury was not very nicely en- 
vir'd into, after the polypus had been found. Without doubt phyſicians 
uffer'd themſelves to be carried away by this method of reaſoning, that a 
polypus could not be ſo ſpeedily form'd after death: and did not attend to 
theſe two other arguments, that the cruſt was no leſs ſpeedily form'd on the 
top of the blood, when taken from a vein; and that if the polypus had occu- 
pied the heart long before death, the man could not poſſibly have been thus 
ſtrong, and perfectly in good health, as they confeſs'd he had been. And 
even from this very circumſtance, by which they ought to have been admo- 
niſh'd that theſe polypi were not diſeaſes, I mean, frequency of them; 
(for who was there then that had not labour'd under this diſorder?) by this 
very circumſtance, I ſay, they ſuffer d themſelves to be perſuaded to aſſert, 
that the polypus was a much more frequent diſeaſe than was in general 
imagin'd Shes Guarinoni (4), even formerly in regard to the polypus, 
which, as I have ſhown above (1), he:us!d to mark out by, the name of pi- 
tuita, has written the following words, in a certain obſervation, from which 
the true ſtate of the caſe might have been learn d: The heart was without 
that pituita which it commonly has in dead bodies,” Nor are thoſe words 
of Celſus (n) more true, perhaps, of any other thing in dead bodies, than 
of the blood: Tale eſſe quale mortui fit, non quale vivi fuit. That. it is- of 
« ſuch a kind as is natural to a dead body, and not what it was in the liv- 
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ing.“ Ho little effect then the confutation of polypi, undertaken by 
Kerckringius, in a part of his work, had had upon che minds of the greater 
part of phyſicians, you want no farther informatie. 
But — purpoſely | attack'd theſe polypi, in quite another 
manner, and by a different method of reaſoning, ſo far call'd them into 
queſtion, both in his letter publiſh'd for that purpoſe, and in another 
ſhorter} epiſtle, which was publiſh'd- by that celebrated man count Fran- 
ceſco Roncallo Parolini (v), as to make appear to me, that very few po- 
lypi can now be produc d, of which we may not doubt whether they were 
form'd long before death. And it is long ſince, indeed, that I began my- 
ſelf to doubt ſometimes, not only of thoſe ſlighter concretions, which, as 
I met with them in moſt bodies, I often was diſpleas'd with, or ſometimes 
ſ{mil'd at, if I happen'd to hear any one of the perſons who was preſent ac- 
counting for the diſorder from thence, as from its cauſe, which, at the ſame 
time, was ſufficiently apparent and obvious in another place; but of thoſe 
larger and harder concretions, ſuch as, in the year 4703, I found occupying 
both the ventricles of the heart, and all the large veſſels adjoining thereto, 
in the body of a young man who had been taken off within three days by 
the moſt acute diſeaſe, though of hat k ind the diſeaſe was I have not made 
any remark ; but 1 have noted down this ſuſpicion of mine; that is to ſay, 
as there were, together with theſe concretions, only a very few, ſmall, and, 
at the ſame time, ſoft coagula of black blood, by which it ſeem'd, that life 
could not have been preſerv'd, even for a few moments of time, that after 
death, finally, the greateſt part of the blood had been form'd into theſe con- 
Cretionss. 5 eee 2. . x | Ly 
And I ſuſpeRed the ſame. thing to have happen'd in thoſe whom Lower (o) 
has ſaid to have been diſſected by him, and in whom the heart and the 
veſſels were ſo ſtuff' d up, as to make him “ wonder, that the heart was, by 
« any means; conſtring d; or that the remaining part of the blood, which 
« was ſtill fluid, had any room to circulate in thole veſſels, in order to pre- 
« ſerve the life and heat in thoſe parts; to ſay nothing of that body in 
which the orifice of one of the ventricles of the heart was ſo far ſtopp'd up 
by theſe concretions, that ** there ſcarcely. remain'd a paſſage into the ven- 
e tricle, ſufficient to admit a gooſe-quill,, whereby the blood could flow in,“ 
and the orifice of the other could not be open'd by the fingers without 
« difficulty.” Theſe ſuſpicions were help'd forwards, not only by ſimilar 
hiſtories, but alſo, by other circumſtances, of which I have hinted at 
Juſt, now, and ſhall partly take notice of below, as well as by thoſe things 
that I read in ſome authors; as, for inſtance, Coiterus and Riverius. The 
former of whom having found polypi, which had the ſhape of worms, as is 
related above (ↄ), juſt in the ſame manner in thoſe who died by hanging, 
as in a woman who had died of a phrenitis, and there appearing to him no 
reaſon why they ſhould be ſuppog'd to have been form'd before death, in the 
hang'd criminals, it ſeem'd to him, that they might alſo have been form'd 


after death in the phrenetic woman. 
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And Riverius, as you will read in the Sepulehretum 9, bras given us an 
obſervation of caruneles, of which © the larger, being [almoſt as big as a 
e filbert, and ſhutting up the orifice of the aorta,” in a man who had firſt 
labour'd under an inequality of the pulſe, and at length had died ef an 
aſphuxia, was fuppos'd by Riverius to have been the cauſe of theſe diſorders; 
notwithſtanding other cauſes were not wanting to which they might have been 
more juſtly attributed: nor does it ſeem poſſible, that a cayuncle of this ſize 
only ſhould ſtop up that large orifice in a man; eſpecially as, in the ſeholium, 
a fimilar carunck ® is ſpoken of by the fame author, „but of a much 
larger fize,” which was found in the heart of a ſoldier who had been lain, 
and who, © nevertheleſs, had previouſly 'enjoy'd good health!“ There is 
no doubt but you ſee What is the conſequence of this obſervation; although 
Riverius did not omit endeavouring to obviate the objection, by producing 
that diſtinftion, which I fee many others alſo have made uſe of after him, 
of the caruncle in the ſoldier being in part connected to the parietes of the 
ventricle ; whereas in the other it was quite looſe: and free; fo that in the 
latter it might be driven into the mouths of the veſſels, and in the former 
could not. SC uo 3 1. qbai 3 1 

However, I ſoppreſs'd all my ſuſpicions in ſilence, till the” matter might 

become more clear to me; and, to confeſs the truth, Thould- certainly have 
ſtill ſuppreſs'd them, being detain'd in a ſtate of heſitation by the arguments 
which were generally advanc'd in favour of polypi, if I had not, at length, 
ſeen that they were nearly overthrown by the induſtry” and ingenuity of 
Paſta. GIL IEE nn 21% 203) ner, RIF : 3 Sit, ant e 161 

28. And in the firſt place, the ſigns of a polypus, which I ſuppos'd to 
have been collected by the moſt learned men, not without an accurate and 
cautious examination into moſt of the obſervations which were extant of 
this diſorder, feem'd to forbid my diſbelief. And although I was not ig- 
norant, that any one pathognomonic ſign could rarely be had in diſeaſes, 
and wonder'd that there was not wanting in my memory a perſon who taught, 
that a very vehement pulfation of the carotid and ſubelavian arteries was 
the ſymptom of that kind in the eaſe of a polypus, as 1 knew that this had 
been often obſerv'd where there was no-polypus, which is confirm'd even by 
ſome obſervations that T have written to you (7); yet J ſcarcely read any 
author of all thoſe by whom' the ſigns of polypi are taken norice of, who did 
not place an. intermitting, or, at leaft; an unequal pulſe among them; which 
you may have obſerv'd to be often related even in the ſhort hiſtory of the 
polypus that I have trac'd out (); and yu know it is pointed aut by fome 
one as the pathognomonic ſign of a polypus. And 1 did not wonder that this 
man was refuted even by the ſenior doctors of his own ſect, when I call'd to 
mind thoſe obſervations in which I had found polypt without this ſymptom, 
or had not found them where it was: of which kind thoſe are, in regard to 
the firſt ſpecies, that you have in the ſeventh letter, number eleven and 
thirteen, and in this very twenty-fourth letter, number fix ; and in regard 
to the ſecond, thoſe which you will have in other letters: to which you wilt 
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then add thoſe in the twenty-firſt letter, number thirty- four, and in the 
twenty - third, number ſix. | | 

And when, in reading over again the ninth letter, you light on that 
hiſtory (7), by which it appears that an inequality of the pulſe had been re- 
mov'd by the ſparing, but continu'd, uſe of opium, you will not ſuppoſe, it 
I am ſufficiently acquainted with you, that this aroſe from a polypus. 

Yer, notwithſtanding theſe things were at that time, in part, clear and 
obvious to me, I nevertheleſs ſtill thought that theſe were a few exceptions, 
ſuch as are often met with in medicine, not of ſufficient importance. to be 
oppos'd to the diagnoſis that had been derermin'd upon by the moſt expe- 
rienc'd men; eſpecially as it did not eſcape me, that the force of ſigns was 
not to be weigh'd by conſidering one or two ſeparately, but by conſideri 
many in conjunction. But about this time came out the letter of the m 
learned Paſta, in which (4) ſo many obſervations of polypi are collected, and 
of thoſe even'that were remarkable for their number or for their bulk, which 
had been found by the moſt famous authors when no ſigns of polypi had 
preceded, that the diagnoſis thereof which has been given may ſeem to be 
trequently uſeleſs; or, if it has been made under the guidance of reaſon! 
mutt lay us under a neceſſity of doubting, whether thoſe polypi, of which 
not the leaſt ſign had exiſted in the living body, had exiſted previous to 
death. And while I read over again theſe obſervations, I find two, the one 
of Winclerus, the other of Borrichius, which I ſhall object to that diſtinction 
of Riverius(x) taken from the caruncle being looſe or connected. For there 
were poly pi in both of theſe obſervations, ** which had grown to no part, 
« were no where connected, but free and looſe; yet not the leaſt remark 
was made of any intermiſſion or inequality of the pulſe, I will alſo add 
here what was obſerv'd by the celebrated Joerdenſius (y), who havingringe+ 
nuouſly conteſs'd,. that all thofe ſigns which have been brought by authors 
« to diſtinguiſh a polypus that is already form'd, even when collectively 
% taken, did not ſatisfy him ſo far as to ſuffer him to determine any thing 
« for a certainty in regard to the preſence of it;“ preſently reſtifies, when, 
in the examination of each ſeparate ſign, he comes to the intermitting pulſe, 
that he had never obſerv'd this in perſons who had polypi, except in 
<«. thoſe that were dying :” and yet in the great number whole diſorders and 
diſſection he either particularly deſcribes, or briefly refers to, it happen'd to 
him, that “he found all the polypi, except one, which was the largeſt of 
« all, not connected to the ſides or columne of the ventricles of the heart, 
<«. but quite free and looſe.” . | 

Now then, as that firſt poſition, I mean, that a polypus has often been 
found without an intermiſſion, or any inequality of the pulſe, is ſufficiently 
demonſtrated ; to omit other obſervations which were at hand, and particu- 
larly thoſe of the celebrated Trew (z); we may confirm the other equally ; 
to wit, that intermiſſion of the pulſe, and even other inequalities, amazingly 
various, had been obſery'd where no polypus was found, not by one only, 
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but by many obſervations of the moſt eminent men, as indeed it ought to 
be confirm'd, and yet not by all which it is in our power to produce. Firſt, 
then, let it ſuffice to have pointed out ſeven only from the great number in 
the Sepulchretum; as of Gregorius Horſtius (a), Nicolaus Tulpius (4), 
Lazarus Riverius, (c), Loelius a Fonte (4). Joannes Prævotius (e), each one 
fingle obſeryation, and of Hieronymus Cardanus (F) two. For if you 
read theſe obſervations, you will find that the pulſe had been © intermitting,” 
alſo d unequally intermitting; that it had i been 4+ unequal,” even A 
„ prilingly.uncqual, ' exceedingly unequal; diſturb'd by every kind of ine- 
<« quality, and very much varying in each different ſtate, without the leaſt 
<« regularity or order.” But although you will find in every one of theſe 
ſeven patients, that diſorders. either of the heart or pericardium, which in 
ſome of them were very conſiderable, or of the lungs, as in the greater 
part of them, or of other parts, are deſcrib'd; yet in none of them will you 
ſee, that a polypus, or poly pous concretion, has been taken notice of. 
Nor will you ſee this in other hiſtories that may be added to theſe, as of 
Brunnerus (g), Gullmann (5), and Lanciſi (i), in which the pulſe is ſaid to 
have been unequally intermitting, unequally unequal, irregular and un- 
i equal, uncqual and intermittent; although whatever of morbid appear- 
ances was found after theſe, pulſes, particularly in the heart, the great ar- 
tery, and the vena cava, were: by no means paſs' d over in ſilence. And what 
will you ſay to this, that in a girl of four or five years of age, whoſe diſeaſe 
and diſſection that very eminent man Du Verney the younger (&) has written, 
although her pulſe, being at one time quick, at another time ſlow, and inter- 
mitting beſides, and even at intervals for a time ſuſpended, made them afraid 
of a polypus of the heart; nothing was found worthy of obſervation in the 
heart, but a ſcirrhous tumour at the baſis. of it, of the bigneſs of a nut, 
which lay upon the pulmonary artery, and was connected by a kind of roots 
with the ſpine. And the moſt celebrated man John Targioni (/), when he 
deſcrib'd the diſorders of the great veſſels of the heart, and the neighbourin 
5 in a nobleman of Florence; leſt any, by reaſon of the pulſe, which 
conſtantly been, for a long time, © irregularly irregular, and intermittent, 
ſhould ſuſpect that a polypus had been omitted by him; expreſsly added, 
that not the leaſt polypous concretion had been found.“ And that you 
may not ſuſpect this of others, which 1 ſpoke of juſt now; call to mind, 
not only the accuracy of moſt of them, but the common cuſtom of all, by 
which, as phyſicians did not yet make uſe of the word polypus to ſignify the 
appearance we are ſpeaking of, they, nevertheleſs, did not omit to take notice 
of it under other names which are mention'd above (m); and alſo how much 
effect ſome certain diſorders of the lungs, or of the heart, or of the veſſels 
annex'd to it, may have in perverting the pulſe; and, finally, that from theſe 
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diſorders of the lungs and the heart only (for there was no- where any 5 


lypous appearance”) Paſta (n) had alſo found, in two men, whoſe 2 
he examin'd;tor that reaſon, beſides other ſigns of a polypus, chat “ an un- 
« equal and continually intermitting pulſe had come on even ſome months 
before their deat. | 


29. And as, in order to confirm that Polypi had exiſted long before death, 


the dilatations of the cavities in which they are found are wont to be pro- 
duc'd, as if they had ſucceeded to the polypus, as effects to their cauſe ;. 
Paſta does not do what J have done in the ſecond Adverſaria (o), where I 
ſhew'd, that the circumſtances might be confider'd in quite an inverted ratio: 
but even by thoſe very hiſtories from which ſome believe it to be clear, that 
dilatations had been the conſequence of polypi, he plainly ſhews(p), that 
polypi in living bodies are not ſufficiently prov'd ; becauſe it not only does 
not neceſſarily follow that theſe polypi had exiſted previouſly to the dilatations, 
but not even. that had: exiſted afterwards in thoſe bodies when living, 
as they might finally have been generated after death: for he makes it ap- 
pear, that dilatations are frequently found without polypi, and that the ſigns. 
of polypi, which had exiſted in thoſe in whom dilatations are found, might 
have been the ſigns of theſe dilatations only. From which ſingle circumſtance 
many things ſeem. to me to follow, but two in particular. And firſt, that 
they. who — deliver'd down to us the diagnoſis of a polypus from thoſe: 
things that they had obſerv'd- in patients in whom dilatations and polypi were 
found at the ſame time, did not act with ſufficient caution. Thus, not to 
depart from the ninth ſection of the Sepulchretum, if any one, for example's 
ſake, turn to the titles that are prefix d to the ſecond and tenth obſervations, 
he will, doubtleſs, ſuppoſe that « the inequality of the pulſe,” in the firſt, 
had ariſen from the left ventricle of. the heart being ſtuff*d up with blackiſh. 
« fleſh;” whereas ſome regard is to be had to the heart itſelf, which was 
« extended, like the uterus, to the bulk of that fleſh,” the weight whereof 
was equal to that of two pounds :” and in the tenth obſervation, the 
«- interception.,of the pulſe” will ſeem to any one to be owing to © two, 
* polyp in the heart ;” particularly as that obſervation, which is produc'd 
there only in part, relates nothing beſides theſe that was preternatural. But: 
a great danger of erring is thrown in the way of curſory readers by this 
cuſtom of producing. mutilated hiſtories.. For. who would ſuppoſe, that where 
the queſtion. was of the pulſe, à great diſorder. of the heart itſelf ſhould be 
paſs'd over in ſilence? And yet. if the ſame. obſervation be look'd into, 
where it is given in another place (q), in its entire ſtate, we find that, toge-- 
ther with thoſe polypi, there was a heart bigger than that of an ox, filling 
.< the whole capacity of the thorax.” | | 
The ſecond conſequence, which I. hinted at juſt now, ſtill more weakens. 
the diagnoſis of the polypus. For they who have propos'd it, as they plainly 
foreſaw that the ſigns which they brought might be common to. other 
diſorders, have added this, that thoſe ſigns would be uleful “ when. other 
« ſymptoms, by which ſimilar diſorders are wont to be diſtinguiſh'd, are 
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wanting.“ Thus faid Piſſinius (r). And before him Riolanus (s), where 
he happen'd to mention polypi, had ſubjoin'd the following words : < Thoſe 
„ ho are oppreſs'd with a difficulty of breathing, with an - interception of 
0% the pulſe, without a cough, without any ſuſpicion of a dropſy of the lungs, 
«* or a vomica, ought to be ſuſpicious of a ſudden ſuffocation of the heart,“ 
that is, from a polypus. And, in ſhort, others added exceptions of the 
ſame kind in a different manner. But how the ſymptoms of fimilar diſorders 
will be wanting, if thoſe which are ſuppos'd to be the figns of a polypus 
agree alſo with dilatations of the heart, and aneuriſms either of the trunk 
* of the aorta,” or of the left ventricle of the heart,” as is confirm'd by the 
celebrated Paſta (), * deceive us, more than other diſorders, with the ap- 
* pearance of polypi,” I am not able to conceive, A. e 
But you will ſay, when a poly pus ſhall be found without any aneuriſm, 
without any other injury of the heart or veſſels to which you can attribute 
the preceding diſorders of the patient; then theſe, at leaſt, will be ſigns of 
the polypus, and conſequently the polypus muſt have exiſted before death. 
But Paſta does not allow that theſe things follow, even then, for a cer- 
rainty (u); as he had ſometimes obſerv'd all the ſymptoms of a polypus in 
thoſe perſons alſo, in whom there was neither any of theſe injuries, nor a 
polypus : for which reaſons, as thoſe ſymptoms muſt then of courſe have 
proceeded from ſome other cauſe, which even eſcapes the notice of the 
ſenſes; as, for-inſtanee, from the diſorder of the cardhac-nerves, which he 
hints at in another place (; ſo nothing forbids us to ſuppoſe that they may 
from the ſame cauſe in choſe alſo, in whom polypi are found, parti- 
Cularly as the whole letter ſufficiently ſhews how much more probable it is 
chat the poly pi are not form'd till after deen Ss 
When I revis'd this letter of mine to you, I took into my hand that ex- 
cellent treatiſe upon the heart by the illuſtrious Senac; and reading over that 
chapter (y) which is entitl'd, Of the polypi of the heart,“ I rejoicꝰd that his 
judgment, alſo, diſapprov'd of thoſe perſons (z) who choſe rather to aſcribe 
the ſigns of the polypus, and amongſt others the inequality of the pulſe, to 
the polypus, than to the diſorders which are found together with the polypus, 
and, _— | theſe, that of the dilated auricle of the heart. Were not, 1ays 
he, all theſe fymptoms, and even the polypus itſelf, to be attributed to this 
dilatation ? And he has not only a great many other things worthy of ſin- 
gular praiſe, but this in particular, that there is a great difficulty in knowing 
and diſtinguiſhing true polypi. For he ſays, that in ſo great a number, thoſe 
which he acknowledges to be true are ** rare (a):“ and as he affirms, that the 
effects of theſe are the ſame with thoſe of ſo many other obſtructions, which 
oppoſe themſelves to the circulation of the blood through the heart, he at 
length ſcarcely attributes thus much to the inequality of the pulſe alone, and 
that varying, not what others had already done, that we may take the diag- 
noſis of polypi from thence, but only that we may ſuſpect « them:” I ſay, 
ſuſpe& them; for it could not have eſcap'd him, that there were other even 
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Inconftant obſtructions beſides a polypus, ſuppoſe from the various irritation 
of the nerves, which, if it fall on the nerves of the lungs, for inſtance, will 
lay various difficulties in the way of the blood that is about to go out from 
the heart into the * or return from the lungs into the heart: and this 
example I make- uſe of, becauſe the very ſame is, in ſome meaſure, hinted at 
' little afterwards (4); for other examples may be collected zlſo from the 

following chapter (c); and even without theſe, the opinion which he has laid 
down in another place (4) will be ſufficient; I mean, that an inequality of the 
pulſe is owing to a diſturb'd action of the heart and nerves. . 5 
And how long this diſturbance may laſt, and at the ſame time how various 
it may be, perhaps nothing will better ſhew you, than what I lately read in the 
third volume of the Commentaries of the Inſtitution of Sciences at Bologna (e). 
For that celebrated man Molinetti, having tied up one of the nerves of the 
par,vagum, in the neck of four d nor. having immediately untied them, 
as Valialva us'd to do, preſently obſerv'd in all of them, that the motion of 
the heart © was in no reſpect equal, was irregular, and intermitting, without 
« any order ;” and in one of them, beſides, in whom he had even cut the 
{ame nerve, he obſerv'd that motion to be +. immoderately confus d,“ and 
that it had not return'd to its uſual regularity, in thoſe dogs, before the ſe- 
venteenth, the twenty-ninth, the twenty-third, and the twenty-ſeventh day. 
Therefore, if any conſiderable injury happen to this, nerve, or any other 
which belongs to the heart, you perceive what may be the conſequence of 
it; and how judiciouſly that archiater whom I juſt now commended, has 
determin'd, that the diagnoſis of a polypus could not be taken from a pulſe 
of that kind, but only the ſuſpicion 2 one. But, perhaps, you will ſay 
here, What if an unequal inequality of the pulſe. be produc'd beyond the 
twenty-ninth day, as I have known it happen in many, and perſevere very 
long? Paſta even obviates this objection (F); and I wiſh that thoſe injuries 
of the brain, or of the nerves, did not often happen, which can neither be 
cur'd, nor. be chang'd, and, for that reaſon, laſt a great number of years, 
and even to death itſelf, But as injuries of that kind, for the moſt part, 
eſcape the ſenſes, it is not to be wonder'd at, if in the bodies of thoſe who 
had been troubl'd with a variouſly unequal pulſe, either with or without 
diſorders of the heart, nothing at all be found to which you could attribute 
this ſymptom. For although thoſe diſorders of the heart are of ſuch a kind, 
that they cannot now appear in one ſhape, and preſently in another; yet the 
injury of the nerves might be added to them, from whence that variety 

ight ariſe, which may even ariſe from thence without thoſe diſorders, as is 
unted at by Paſta by no improbable doubt. MF ly ft 

30. It is not, my intention to run through all the heads of his epiſtle, 
which you yourſelf may read, and perhaps have already read. It is ſufficient, 
if I fay, that ſcarcely any of thoſe things is omitted, which, on one hand, 

ought to incline us to doubt whether there are any polypi in living bodies; 
and, on the other, ought to make us Jeſs confide in thoſe reaſons which are ge- 
nerally produc d. in order to demonſtrate that they do exiſt in living bodies. 
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What then, you will fay, are we to qe in the mean timo? We muſt wait 
till another experienc'd and learned man fhalt anſwer that epiſtle, in ſuch a 
manner as to remove all theſe doubts by a clear and ſtrenuous way of rea- 
ſoning; which to me, as F haue formerly faid (g), does not ſeem very eaſy 
to do. And unleſs this be done, I will certainly continue to ſpeak very 
cautiouſly of polypi; nor will I ſuffer myſelf to lay down thoſe things as. 
certain, which are doubtful with me. Nor are we any longer at liberty to 
uſe that excuſe which we were formerly at liberty ta uſe. Zollicofferus had 
written, for inſtance, in his diſſertation De Polype Cordis (5), in the year 1685, 
In the fame manner in which the blood pleuritic, cachectie, or other 
« diſeas'd perſons, taken away by opening a vein, while it by degrees loſes 
« the motion which had before mix d all its parts together, and involy'd 
« them one with another, thruſts out upon the furface-a white, viſcid, and 
e denſe ſubſtance, entirely ſimilar to our polypus; there is nothing which 
« hinders me from N that ſuch a concretion may be form'd in the 
« heart, and the veſſels of ſubjects of that kind after death, as well as in 
« the blood that has been taken from a vein; eſpecially. as in theſe ſubjects 
« ſome portions of coagulated blood are found ſubſiding from that poly pous 
<« concretion, which are very much like the black and thiek blood of pleu- 
« xitic patients. But if you. ſhould then have enquir'd of him, why, after 
ſaying theſe things, he immediately went fo far on the other fide of the 
. queſtion, as not only to profeſs that he, however, could by no means. 
grant, that every polypus was at length form'd after death,” but even 
aſſerted almoſt the ſame things of polyp that others had done; be would, 
without doubt, have produc'd thoſe arguments for the fact which he has fub- 
join'd (i) ; and theſe arguments were à ſufficient excuſe for him, as rhey had 
never been call'd into queſtion by any body, ©  — MARE, 

But what pardon could be granted to us, if we us'd the fame arguments ? 
after theſe very arguments have been ſo overturn'd by Paſta, as I have ſhewn 
above (&). And if we would depend upon other arguments, as, for inſtance, 
thoſe which you will read in ſome authors, to except, at leaſt, thoſe polypi 
that adhere to the parietes of the ventricles, and are entang''d with the ten- 

dinous fibrillee either of the valvulæ mitrales or tricuſpides, or thoſe which 
are of ſuch a hardneſs and firmneſs that they cannot be diffoly'd by the 
fingers, and for that reaſon ſhew- that they are not the work of a very ſhort 
time; Paſta has alſo taken up and confider'd theſe exceptions (). For as 
to the hardneſs and firmneſs of theſe concretions, he takes notice how 
theſe properties ſometimes are in the cruſt of blood that has been taken from 
a vein, and in how ſhort a time this may be generated. And as to the adheſion 
to the parietes of the ventricles, he affirms that blood, if it be receiv'd in 
the ventricles of an ox's heart, inſtead of a glaſs veſſel, provided the matter 
of which the cruſt is made up equally abounds, adheres to the parietes of 
- theſe cavities juſt as polypi are wont to do: which I ſuppoſe he might alſo 

have faid of their being entang'd with the fibrillæ of the valves; ſince I 
obſerve that he has produc'd an example, from Moinichenius, of polypi 
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chat (m) © were entangl'd with the tendons of the valvulæ mitrales,”” amon 

| thoſe obſervations, which, as there had been no ſymptom of = ypus 6 
the living body, relate to thoſe polypi that are produc'd after death. 

But ſhall. we believe that thoſe polypi, at leaſt, had not been compacted 
together, but in a long courſe of time, and on various occaſions, which are 
fibrous; which, in ſome meaſure, emulate the nature of a membrane,” a ten- 
don, or a nerve, whether you look upon them, or draw them backwards 
and forwards with your hands; which ſhow ſtrata or layers, rolPd- one over 
another; or, finally, thoſe which are hollow like tubes? We ſhould, per- 
haps, have- believ'd it, if Paſta (n) had not produc'd obſervations, from 
which ir appears plainly, that all theſe things may be evideatly ſeen alſo in 
the cruſt of blood that has been taken from a vein: and in reſpe& to the 
hollow polypi, he had obſerv'd ſome things (o), from which it is eaſy to form 
a conjecture, that a cruſt may have been form'd out of the blood which was 
ſtill fluid, and in a ſtate of reſt, round about a coagulum, which was already 
form'd within ſome veſſel; I ſay round about; which you will more readily 
underſtand, if you ſuppoſe with me, that the body has been, when it was 
not yet internally'deſtitute of its warmth, turn'd upon its face or {ide for the 
ſake of waſhing it; or for any other reaſon ; and that after this, at the time 
of diſſection, or taking out the viſcera, the coagulated blood may have fallen 
out from the ſurrounding cruſt, and left it in the ſhape of an empty tube. 
But you will fay, perhaps, there are ſome diſorders ſo join'd with a poly- 
pus, that they ſeem entirely to have proceeded from this. For in the firſt 
—1 Schulaius (ↄ) produces examples of two œdematous tumours ; the 
one in the feet and the nates of a young man, and the other in the right 
foot of a woman. The young man had a thick polypus in the vena cava, 
at the conflux of the iliacs; and the woman had one in the right iliac. ' It 
therefore ſeerns, that the polypus muſt have exiſted in both of them, when 
living; which oppoſing itſelf to the quick return of the blood, was the cauſe 
of the cedetnatous tumour. And this I perhaps might have aſſented to, if 
there had not been other polypi in the young man, and thoſe of a ( ſtu- 
« pendous” magnitude indeed, not only in the heart, but alſo in the veſſels 
which communicate with it, and not the leaſt effects of them were ſhown elſe- 
where; and if the diſeaſe, of which the woman had died, and the external 
cauſes which probably had preceded the cedematous tumour of the foot, and 
whether there were any other polypi likewiſe in the diſtant veſſels, were not 
paſs'd over in ſilence, | | | Te] 

You would then, | perhaps, produce ſome dilatations of the heart, or the 
auricles; which, as there may have occurr'd to you no other cauſe of them, 
you would poſſibly contend were brought on by the polypus that you had 
ſeen contain'd within them. Bot I would not adviſe you to be too ſanguine 
in your contention, for there are ſo many cauſes of dilatation, even among 
the antecedent cauſes, and ſome of them are of ſo hidden a nature, or of 
ſo long a ſtanding, that they ate frequently not even known to the phyſicians 
of the patient himſelf, or to the attendants of whom you may enquire z as, 
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Tor example, vehement, but conceal'd, paſſions of the mind; foregoing vio- 
lent inflammations of the lungs, which the patient had labour'd under, at a 
different age, or in different countries; and other things beſides of the like 
kind. ' which may be read in the treatiſe of the moſt illuſtrious Senac (4). 
For thikſe cauſes, ' particularly if they have happen'd to thoſe whoſe heart 
was already diſpos'd to dilatation, have frequently dilated it, ſooner or later, 
m proportion as that diſpoſition to dilatation was greater or leſs; fo that, 
for this reaſon, the patients have not been always able to obſerve, from what 
cauſe, and at what time, the beginning of this dilatation was made. 

But finally, you might take an argument to appearance much more ſtrong, 
frotn the obſervation of the illuſtrious Haller (r), which tells us, that in the 
vena cava of a woman, betwixt the renal veins and the iliacs, ** nothing re- 

* main'd in the place of the cavity but a kind of fibrous, polypous, and, 
« as it were, hard fleſh.” For as the right ſpermatic vein, in order to carry 
back the blood that was brought in by the inferior aorta, and to-diſcharge it 
into the ureteric vein, which belongs to the iliac of the ſame ſide, was made 
«<. enormouſly wide,” and was even © an inch in its diameter,” and the ure- 

teric vein alſo was © equally dilated ;” it ſeems that this polypous concretion, 
which prevented the aſcent of the blood, muſt have been form'd there, long 
before the death of the woman. 

But as, neverthelefs, Haller writes, that the vena cava had been concreted” 
in that place, and points out an — of the concretion thereof, from the 
Maniſ. Anatomica (s) of Rhodius, who ſays, that the cava had been very 

* cloſely conſolidated, fo as not even to admit a probe, without doubt from 
« ulceration;“ and as even the very ingenious Haller confeſſes, that he 
« does not underſtand the reaſon of the vena cava being grown together 
« in its ſides,” in the woman he ſpeaks of, © as in the body no-caufe which 
could be fuppos'd capable of compreſſing fo large a vein,” was found; 
and Winklerus (7), the celebrated profeſſor in the Anatomical Theatre at 

Gottingen, fpeaking, as it ſeems, of that ſame woman (notwithſtanding nei- 

ther the age, nor the year of making the obſervation, which is — out, 
greatly agrees therewith) in whom the ſpermatic vein equall'd the vena cava 
in magnitude, ſays, that he ſaw it to be totally obſtructed . from coalition; 

it is eaſy to conjecture, that this coalition, which was certainly like what F 

mall defcribe to you, as it was ſeen by me in another letter (u), had been 
previous to death indeed; but that the polypous concretion, which was 
form'd under the very place of coalition, within the yein, had been produc'd, 

as ſo many others have been, in the latter moments of life. * 

And this being the ſtate of the queſtion, and as I do not ſee that any thing 
has been produc'd, by which what you argue for is put beyond the reach of 
very juſt doubts and heſitations; 1 ſhould believe, that but very few con- 
cetions could be excepted out of ſo great a number, of which we may not 
deny, that ſome were begun, and that others were completed, in the living 
body. For they may poſſibly have been begun in dying perſons, or in thoſe who 
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have been ſo oppteſs'd by a very long ſyncope, and which, by reaſon of the 
blood being already almoſt cold, is ——5 that they ſeem juſ like dead 
perſons, rather than living, if the blood be of ſuch a kind as that generall 
is, which is molt apt to generate a cruſt, And they are perfected in thoſe 
ageuriſms, in particular, which reſemble the ſhape of an appendigg ſac. 
For there I have ſeen them myſelf, not © under the appearance of that hol- 
« low fleſh” which the polypi ſometimes have in the ventricles or the au- 
ricles of the heart; and, ſtill leſs ſo that they could, by any, means, be 
look'd upon “ as excrefcences of the coats of the aneuriſms;” but of ſuch 
a kind, as 1 have deſcrib'd to you in other letters (x), whe 1 have declar'd 
the cauſes of this exception of mine, in ſuch a manner, that I do not think 
it neceſſary to repeat them here. | s | 

Nor ſhall I think this foreign to the truth, that if any orifice of the branches 
communicating with. the aneuriſm, be in part cover'd by thoſe polypous con- 
cretions which are within the aneuriſm, ſo that leſs blood ſhall. flow into 
it, they may begin, during the life of the patient, to extend themſelves into 
that branch; and that when to the weak motion of the blood out of the 
aneuriſm, is added that extreme languor of the heart, in dying perſons, which 
now propels the blood leſs and leſs, the concretion in this branch may be 
encreas'd; and finally, that it may be fo fill'd up, on all ſides, by the viſcid 
and polypous blood Ragnating and growing — there, after death, that no 
cavity ſhall remain: and by this means you will more eaſily underſtand ano- 
ther obſervation of Haller (). | 
Do not, however, imagine, although I acknowledge that there may be 
polypi in the dilated arteries, even a long time before death; do not, I ſay, 
imagine it to follow from hence, that I ſhould no leſs acknowledge them in 
the dilated heart alſo. For the fibres of the dilated heart are, generally, 
wont to act more ſtrongly, as Senac (z) ſhows, from the violence of the pal- 
Pitations; or if they do at any time act more weakly at length, yet the very 
imall ſtrength. of the fibres, in a dilated artery, is by no means to be com- 
par'd, at any time, with the force of theſe palpitations, in breaking down, 
mixing, and expelling the blood. 5 

31. I know very well that you may here, with great propriety. aſk me 
this queſtion z to what purpoſe is it, if there are ſo few polypi in the living 
bodies, that not only in all the obſervations of Valſalva, trom which I am 
not at liberty to take away any thing, but alſo in mine, always to make 
mention of theſe concretions, which were not the cauſes of death, but the 
effects? I, however, take notice of them for this reaſon ;; in the firſt place, 
in order to let you ſee in fact, that what Schacht, the preceptor of Zolli- 
cofferus (a), ſaid, is alſo true in Italy; I mean, * that a polypus was ſo far 
« from being a rare thing in Holland, that it ſeem'd to him to be ſomething 
« extraordinary, if he found none in thoſe who died of a.diſeale.:” and when 
you have ſeen this, you will the more readily believe, that the poly pus, of 
which there were not the leaſt ſymptoms. in the perſons when living, had. 
been form'd after death. 
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And in the ſecond place, notwithſtanding the polypus has been form'd in 
the dead body, yet the abſence or preſence, and various condition of the 
polypus, ſhow, at leaſt, what was the nature and quality of the blood, in 
the living body. Finally, there have been obſerv'd, by Malpighi (2), to be 
ſome giffcrences betwixt thoſe polypi which are form'd on the right and on 
the left ſide of the heart, though partly call'd into queſtion by Paſta (c). 
For Malpighi had ſaid, that thoſe on the right fide were, for the moſt part, 
of a whitiſh colour, and thoſe of the left, of a black; the former, of a larger 
fize ; the latter, a lefler. Paſta, however, doubts as to the colour; though 
as to the magnitEge, he does not diſagree. If you conſider the reaſon given 
by Malpighi, of the chyle and lymph that is juſt added to the blood, going 
to the right ſinus of the heart, and the largeneſs of this ſinus, you will be 
inclin'd to grant to Malpighi both his propoſitions ; but ſtill more the greater 
bulk of the polypus, on the right fide, when you at the ſame time attend 
to this, that the right ventricle is weaker than the left; ſo that it cannot preſs 
upon, and expel, the blood, but with leſs force; and muſt ſoon after be 
the more eaſily relax'd and diftended, as by reaſon of reſpiration being more 
and more deficient, in the laſt extremity of life, it throws out leſs blood than 
it receives. | 
But in order to come, more certainly, to the truth, obſervations muſt be 
collected. And this was done by Paſta, as I have ſaid above (4), in reſpect 
to the colour, for which reaſon he could not aſſent to the opinion of Mal- 
pighi. In regard to the magnitude of the polypi, I have done it myſelf; 
and haviag examin'd into all the obſervations contain'd in Paſta's letter, that 
are in t number indeed; ſome of which are produc'd for one reaſon, and 
ſome for another; 1 have really ſeen that the poly pus had been the largeſt 
frequently in the right, and very rarely in the left; and I have even ob- 
ſerv'd, that it is very often taken notice of in the right ventricle only, but 
very ſeldom in the left ventricle alone. Nor indeed will you find, that Val- 
ſalva was accuſtom'd to find it otherwiſe, if you read over all his hiſtories, 
eſpecially thoſe which 1 have compriz'd-in the twentieth letter. And he 
made no heſitation to predict, in dependance upon his long feries of obſer- 
vations, as you will learn from my eleventh letter (e), that when he had hap- 
pen'd to ſee a polypus taken out by me on the left fide of the heart, ano- 
ther would be found on the right fide; nor did the. event falſify his predic- 
In order, therefbre, more certainly to determine upon diſtinctions of that 
kind, and others beſides ; as that, for inſtance, which — has added (f), 
in regard to the ſubſtance of the polypus being more denſe on the left fide, 
than on the right ; that their cauſes, which may be ſometimes uſeful in the 
very violent controverſy about polypi, that I have taken notice of above, may 
be enquir'd into, you certainly perceive that the circumſtances which have 
been — in the ſeveral diſſections, in regard to theſe polypi, have not been 
remark'd in vain: and I even wiſh that, in general, we could have done it 
with more accuracy. | 
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32. But to return, at length, to the inequality and intermiſſion of the 
pulſe; whether polypi are or are not to-be allow'd of in the heart, before 
death, it appears from thoſe things which I have now and then interſpers'd, 
that this admonition of the celebrated Fantonus (g) is very juſt: © I ſay 
again, we mult beware not to form a raſh and i ent judgment, 
in regard to polypi from diſorders of the pulſe. For it certainly de- 
« ceives many. Let the diſſection of bodies render us more cautious. For 
< you find polypi; yet the pulſe was equal and conſtant: polypi are want- 
ing; yet every kind of diforder was found in the pulſe.” | 

However, all the diſorders of the pulſe are found out, as you very well 
know, by attending to a number of pulſations, or to each of the ſeparate 
pulſations. By attending to a number, and by comparing one with another, 
in reſpect to every diſtinction, the inequality is diſtinguiſh'd ; and as to the 
number within a certain time, the intermiſſion; and if this laſt a very long 
time, the aſphuxia; properties, of which I have hitherto ſpoken; and beſides 
theſe, the frequency or the rarity. And by attending to the ſeparate pulſa- 
tions, the quickneſs or the ſlowneſs, the hardneſs or the ſoftneſs, the great- 
neſs or the ſmallneſs, the vehemence or debility, or any other properties 
of the pulſe, are to be diſtinguiſh'd; if, however, any other there are to be 
added to theſe; for I confeſs that, in this part of medicine, the ancients 
have been too prolix. And yet, if on the other hand I ſhould fay, that 
ſome of the more modern phy ſicians have been more ſparing than they ought 
to be, you, perhaps, would not think that I ſaid it without reaſon. For it 
certainly does not follow of courſe, that all frequent pulles are ſwift or quick, 
nor that all hard pulſes, or all great pulſes, , are vehement; which they may 
be thought to have attended to but little, who have omitted the quicknels,, 
the hardneſs, the too great magnitude, and the diſorders that are diametri- 
cally oppoſite to theſe. But the celerity or ſlowneſs cannot be diſtinguiſh'd 
„ by the touch,” in the point of time which one pulſation continues. And 
this I certainly confeſs with Bellini (4), “ in a ſtate of pulſe which recedes 
« but little from the natural one.” But can they not be diſtiaguiſh'd when 
the ſtate of the pulſe is very different from the natural ſtate? , And if they 
can, by what name then would they have this kind of diſorder calf'd ? ſince 
my have, without the leaſt neceſſity, now confounded the terms of celerity 
and frequency, ſlowneſs and rarity, by a promiſcuous uſe of them, which, 
among the ancients, were prudently and properly diſtiaguiſh'd ; and this mo- 
dern cuſtom is not approv'd of by Stahl (i). For with them we ſhould cer- 
tainly be thought to ſay things diametrically oppoſite to each other, if we 
ſhould ſay that we had found a ceterity, join'd together with a rarity, in the 
pulſes of patients. Yer this has ſometimes happen d; ard never more than 
in a young man, in whom I found no great rarity of the pulſe, but the 

eateſt celerity imaginable. He was one of thoſe who dreſs hemp, and was, 

rough a hypochondriac affection, of a timid nature, but robuſt: he lay. in 
the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte at Bologna, in the beginoing of May, in 
the year 1705. Blood had been taken away three times, which, I remem- 
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ber, was not only without a cruſt, but even coagulated ſlowly, and with 
difficulty; or at leaſt that which was taken away the ſecond time, On the 
ſecond and the third day the ſpitting was bloody, and after that there was 
none, or nearly none; but he had uent nocturnal ſweats, which were at 
frſt of no advantage; yet about the tenth and eleventh day, they were fo 
far of advantage, that the pulſe, which had been chord - like, and very frequent, 
as was natural to an acute fever, was on the eleventh day, when this fever 
was at an end, no longer tenſe nor frequent, but even rare, yet not immo- 
derately ſo. But with this rarity, a vibration or tenſity was ſoon after join'd, 
and — — a celerity, that although both motions of the artery, that is, 
outwards and inwards, did not take up, when taken together, much more 
time than they generally do when in a natural ſtate, yet the firſt was three 
times ſhorter than the ſecond. And this circumſtance continu'd about two 
days, until the watchings and the thirſt, which even then remain'd, by degrees 
going away, the pulſe alſo, having its vibration and its celerity diminiſh'd, 
return'd gradually almoſt to its natural ſtate, as we perceiv'd on the four- 
teenth day. | | 
33. But I have found a ſtill much greater rarity without any celerity or 
ſlowneſs, particularly in two old men, from the time that they had been, firſt 
attack'd with epileptic paroxyſms, beginning from the belly. The hiſtory of 
one of theſe I have written to you already (&): and of the other I ſhall, per- 
haps, ſend you the hiſtory at ſome other time (I); whom viſiting by way of 
conſultation, I found with ſuch a rarity of pulſe, that within the ſixtieth part 
of an hour the pulſations were only twenty-two; that is to ſay, they were 
in number only about two-thirds leſs than they ought to be; and this had 
been ſo already for many months. | 
Tou will ſee, indeed, in the Sepulchretum (m), that Rumlerus had obſerv'd 
many fewer pulſations in a young man, as © a ſign of the greateſt dejection 
* of ſtrength,” join'd with a ſlow fever. But neither of them of whom I 
k had any fever, or ſuch a dejection of ſtrength but that they could riſe 
m their bed; and if they could not always walk about like healthy 
« perſons,” as that nobleman of Veſalius (n) did, at leaſt they could ſome- 
times. Yet in theſe very perſons the pulſe, for the moſt part, was not un- 
equal, nor various, whether you examin'd it in one wriſt or in both as it 
was in the young country-fellow whom I law at Bologna, in the hoſpital o 
St. Mary de Vita. This boy, having formerly fall'n from a tree, and bruis'd 
his back, when he was twelve years of age, and having made at that time 
bloody urine, was attack d with a continual palpitation of the heart, which 
troubi d him even then, though it was nine years after, and was wont to be 
exacerbated three or four times every year, and bring with it a difficulty of 
breathing, which had then happen d. As I, therefore, tried both the wriſts 
at the ſame time in this young man, I found the pulſe in both places un- 
equal and irregular; yet in ſuch a manner, that it was manifeſt, when I at- 
tended to the greater part of the pulſations, that in the left wriſt they could 
neither be call'd rare nor frequent, and that in the right they were almoſt 
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three times more rare than in the left. If this young man had happen'd to 
die at that time, I ſnould, perhaps, have found 3 which would have 


been of uſe in order to underſtand the cauſe of this di erence, provided it 
had not conſiſted in the ſtructure of the nerves, which go to the right ar- 
tery, being vitiated from the fall. For I believe that many diſorders of the 
pulſe ariſe frequently from the nerves, and thoſe in particular which are more 
difficult to be explain'd. For that © languid and pretty rare” pulſe which 
you ſee is in the Sepulchretum (o) aſcrib'd to a great quantity of turbid water 
in the pericardium, was not rare to ſo great a degree, as appears from that 
very method of ſpeaking ; nor was in one arm only ; and therefore may, per- 
s, be ſufficiently explain'd from the cauſes there propos d: although out 
of ſo many not diſſimilar obſervations of water contain'd in the pericardium, 
which I have often produc'd, or taken notice of, I|know not how many at 
length make mention of a rare, rather than of a frequent pulſe, which had 
preceded. And the explication of the frequent pulſe ſeems very eaſy, whether 
ſome irritating cauſe vellicates the nerves of the heart, or the heart itſelf, and 
that either internally or externally: externally, as when there is acrid water 
in the pericardium, to which the thirteenth obſervation is referr'd in that very 
ninth ſection of the Sepulchretum; and internally, when the blood that is 
paſs'd through the cavities or ſubſtance of the heart, is of ſuch a kind as to 
be able to vellicate; or even when the paſſages of thoſe nerves through which 
the ſpirits flow into the heart, lie open ſo wide, after a long irritation of the 
heart, that, when this irritation is taken away, they go on nevertheleſs, and 
for a conſiderable time flow more frequently into the heart than they ought: 
which, perhaps, is the reaſon why it frequently happens, that, when fevers 
are already overcome, the patients, notwithſtanding, if you attend to nothing 
elſe but the frequency of the pulſe, ſeem to be till feveriſh ; and for that 
reaſon are, by timorous phyſicians, confin'd longer and longer to their beds 
whereas they ought to be dragg*d out of them by degrees, and in propor- 
tion to their ſtrength, if we would indeed wiſh them to recover. | 
But the hardneſs of the pulſe has, for the moſt part, ſo manifeſt cauſes, 
that they evidently appear of themſelves; and it evidently appears, likewiſe, 
why it is leſs to be attended to in old men, unleſs perhaps it be either too 
large, or they have, contrary to the generality of old men, their fleſt; even 
at that time ſomewhat ſoft, and, as it were, tender. | 
And if the cauſe of the magnitude of the pulſe were not extremely evi- 
dent, it might be conjectur'd from thoſe things which I have touch'd upon 
above (p) in ſeveral places, when I treated of the diſorder directly contrary 
to it: nor, indeed, is there leiſure to dwell upon it here, where you ſee [ 
point out certain cauſes by way of example, as it were, of the ſeveral dif- 
ferences which ſeem to me the more certain; for I have ſhewn above (q) what 
the fountains are, from whence you may, when you think proper, draw, 
not only a greater number of obſervations, but ſuch as are more accurate, 
At preſent, this one thing only remains, that we "enquire in 2 to the 
vehemence of the pulſe. For although, when I ſpoke of the aſphuxia and 
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the debility of the pulſe, I pointed out ſome cauſes, the oppoſite of which 
mult of courſe bring on a vehemence in the pulſations; yet it ſometimes 
happens, that there is fo great a vehemence, and join'd with ſuch circum. 
ſtances, that the peculiar cauſe of it, if it ſhould chance to fall under the 
notice of the ſenſes, muſt, according to appearances, be enquir'd into in the 
bodies after drath : and this I did in the man whoſe hiſtory will be imme- 
diately ſubjoin'd ; ſo that, as I began with aſphuxia, and ran over all the 
intermediate diſorders, I ſhall end my letter with the diſorder which, of all, 
is the moſt contrary to it. 

34. A ſhoemaker, of a middle age, who, as he ſaid himſelf, had been ac- 
cuſtom'd to no irregularity, except that of drinking too much wine, had 
begun, about four months before, to be attack'd with a laſſitude of the 
whole body, and a pulſation in the region of the heart, join'd to a difficulty 
of breathing. And theſe ſymptoms increaſing every day, Paul Salano, a 
moſt experienc'd phyſician at Bologna, judg'd that the man labour'd under 
an aneuriſm, and order'd blood, to. be taken way from him more than once, 
At length, ſwoonings were added to the ſymproms |] have mention'd, when 
he was receiv;d into the hoſpital of St. Mary de Morte, at Bologna. Theſe 
ſwodnings, and the difficulty of breathing, were more violent in the night- 
time, and eſpecially when the patient endeavour'd to go to ſleep; and when 
theſe ſymptoms attack'd him, his right arm was ſeiz d with a grievous pain, 
juſt as if it were torn to pieces. And ſo great and ſo conſtant a pulſation 
was there at the region of the heart, and from thence quite to the navel, 
that I ſcarcely remember ever to have felt or to have ſeen a larger. For 
the whole of it was perceiv'd by the eye; and although it was the moſt con- 
' fiderable in the breaſt, yet that part of the belly, alſo, which I have men- 
tion'd, ſtruck the hand, when laid upon it, in ſuch a manner, that there 
ſeem'd to every one to be an aneuriſm, not only in the thorax, but in the 
belly alſo. The patient himſelf ſaid that he perceiv'd this pulſation every- 
where; ſo that it came even down to the extremity of his feet. And, indeed, 
the carotids alſo, and the temporal arteries, and the radials, which I often 
felt, were agitated with the ſame large and vibrating pulſations. The feet 
were ſomewhat ſwell'd. Scarcely any food was taken down. And although 
there was.no fever, and though the patient could, when his reſpiration was 
become leſs difficult, lie down either upon one fide or the other, and was 
extremely well in his head; yet he bore his diſorder ſo extremely ill, as to 
think that death was much more deſirable to him. And this deſire he was 
ſatisfied in, on the fourth day from his coming into the hoſpital. For having 
happen'd to riſe in order to go to ſtool, he was ſcarcely return'd into his 
bed, when he could not take his breath but with his neck ſtretch'd out; and 
in that difficulty of breathing he died. | 2 PETE'S 

I diſſected his body on the firſt of July, in the year 1705; obſerving, as 
we diſſected, that the lips were very livid, and the blood, which flow'd down 
while we cut through the integuments about the throat, black and fluid. 

The thorax being open'd, a yellow ſerum was obſerv'd to be contain'd in 
its right cavity. In the left, the whole convex ſurface of the lungs adher'd 
to the pleura, by a thick and ſoft kind of membrane that was interpos'd, 

and which could be ſeparated without laceration on one fide from the 2 
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brane of the lungs, and on the other from the pleura; the relies and token, 
in my opinion, of a peripneumony, which had formerly preceded; The 
lungs themſelves were ſound. In the pericardium was a little turbid water. 
The heart was rather large, but only moderately ſo. In the cavities and 
veſſels of it, which communicated with each other, was no- where any thing 

olypous; the blood was only black, and ſlightly collected into coagula. 

otwithſtanding 1 carefully examin'd into every circumſtance, I could but 
Juſt obſerve, in one of the three valves that are plac'd at the beginning of 
the pulmonary artery, ſomething hardiſh, and approaching to the nature of 
a cartilage, in the middle of the valve, and eſpecially at its edge. How- 
ever, there was no dilatation of the heart, or of the auricles, or of any of 
the veſſels, either in the thorax or belly. And, indeed, although JI open'd 
the aorta, from the heart quite to its diviſion into the iliacs, I could not ob- 
ſerve any preternatural appearance on its whole internal ſurface, except a 
Night and unequal kind of fulci, as it were, drawn in a longitudinal direction; 
and thoſe, firſt, from the very beginning of the artery quite to that part 
which begins to adhere to the vertebræ of the thorax ; and again, but more 
ſlightly, where it gives off the cæliac artery below the diaphragm. 

Ihe belly being open'd before, I examin'd into the laſt-mention'd circum- 
ſtance ; and no inconſiderable quantity of yellow water being ſeen in it, we 
obſerv'd that the colon, from the liver quite to its termination, was contracted 
into very narrow cells, and that the ſtomach alſo was much contracted ; but 
neither of theſe appearances ſurpriz'd us, as they were in a man who had 
ſcarcely taken any thing, as I have ſaid, for many days. Wherefore nothing 
preternatural was found in the viſcera of the belly, except that the liver 
was ſomewhat hard, and mark'd with ſpots on its external ſurface, reſembling 
a kind of ſmall granules. The brain, which was the only part remainin 
to be examin'd, I found to be in a very ſound and natural ſtate ; althoug 
it was not very difficult to draw off the pia mater from the cortical part of 
the cefebrum without injuring it, Finally, from the tube of the vertebræ 
I ſaw no water at all proceed. Ah 

35. From whence, then, could ſo great and ſo vehement a pulſation of 
the heart, and of all the arteries, ariſe? Without doubt, from' the ſame 
cauſe that it ariſes in moſt of thoſe perſons who are beginning to be attacz'd 
with an aneuriſm of the aorta. For in theſe perſons, it is not from the 
aneuriſm itſelf, which is not yet form'd ; and if it were form'd, it would then 

rather diminiſh the impetus of the circulating fluid, as we ſee in the dilated 
channels of rivers; but it is from that cauſe which, either alone or with 
others, produces the aneuriſm itſelf, by violently urging the parietes of the 
veſſels, by weakening them, and, finally, by compelling them outwards. 
And that cauſe conſiſts in the preternatural increaſe of the force with which 
the heart thruſts the blood into the beginning of the aorta, and this into the 
next part of the artery, and ſo on in ſucceſſive progreſſion ; eſpecially when 
the blood is in ſuch a quantity, and of ſuch a quality, that it cannot only have 
that very violent motion communicated to it more eaſily, but can more ve- 
hemently transfer it to the parietes of the arteries. What, then, more in- 
creaſes & force of the heart and arteries, than that method of diet which 
immoderately increaſes the quantity of more vivid ſpirits, and, if you will 
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alſo, the quantity of more irritating ſpirits? At leaſt, I have ſeen, that a 
pulſation of the arteries of this kind has ſucceeded to ſuch a method of diet, 
and not only in this man, but even in others, and in particular in one by 
whom I was conſulted about forty years ago. | 

I have ſeen the ſame thing in others beſides z among whom was an honeſt 
old man, my fellow. citizen, and two merchants, the one a Paduan, and the 


other a Venetian; the latter of whom ftill lives in a flouriſhing time of life, 


but the other died of the diſeaſe : yet we could by no kind of entreaties 
whatever, obtain a permiſſion from his wife that the body ſhould be open'd. 
Thar all theſe perſons were given to drinking, I do not believe; and that one 
of them was not, | even know. Yet I ſhould believe, that in all theſe perſons 
the pulſation had been owing to the nerves, as there were no particular ſigns 
of other diſeaſes; or if there were, they either pretty clearly related to the 
irritated nerves, as I ſhall ſhew in the caſe of that Venetian merchant on 
another occaſion (r), or to ſuch diſorders as could not bring on that pulſation 
but by irritating the nerves; as you will underſtand hereafter from the diſ- 
ſeftion of the old man (s) whom I juſt now ſpoke of, and who died from 
the irritation of calculi in the kidnies and bladder. But I am confirm'd in 
my opinion from other obſervations alſo. For beſides. that one is extant (7), 
in which, after a pulſation in the brain, a palpitation of the heart and ar- 
teries came on, which was perceiv'd even at the fingers ends; and beſides 
that Rhodius ſuſpected this diſorder to be from the uterus, in a matron of 
Padua (); and although you may aſcribe it thereto, in a ſervant-maid'whom 
the ſame author mentions (x) as being cur'd by Platerus (y); I ns ire of 
you, in what manner a flaccid heart can by its own force make ſuch pulſes 
as are in themſelves not weak? | | 
\ Yet in the huſbandman whoſe hiſtory I have deſcrib'd to you in the ele- 


venth letter (z), the heart was flaccid, and the pulſe vehement. Without 


doubt, becauſe in proportion as his cerebrum, in the ſtate it is there deſcrib'd in, 
was able to ſecrete the fewer ſpirits, the greater quantity was ſecreted hy the 

cerebellum; or, if you chuſe rather to conſider it ſo, by the ſpinal marrow, 
and ſent, to the heart; or, elſe, together with a reſolution of ſome nerves, 
the irritation of others, as frequently: happens, was join'd,” and amongſt, them 
of the cardiac; or, at leaſt, ſomething of that kind was the caſe. - And to 
make uſe of the obſervations which — 


chretum, from two very celebrated Pariſian authors. One is that of Bal- 
lonius (a), in a young man who had long been affected with a palpitation of 
the heart, and in whom “ all the arteries were ſeen to have an evident pul- 
ſation in almoſt every part.” The other is that of Parey (5), in a certain 
dealer in cloaths, who “ ſaid that he perceiv'd a pulſe from the impetus of 
« all: the arteries when in action.“ In the firſt, © all the valves of the 
(r) Epiſt.. 64. n, 10. | a | | 
0) Epiſt. 42. n. 13. | 6 Obſ. 1. 2. 
() Commerc. Litter. A. 1736. Hebd. 32. (x) N. 11. 
1. 3. * (a) L. 2. S. 8. Obſ. 26.45 2. 
% Cent, 2. Obſ. Med. 40. (5) SeR. hac 9. Obſ. 9. 


heart, 


e notice of a great pulſation of all the 
arteries, I beg of you to turn to thoſe two which are related in the Sepul- 
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heart, and the great artery, were found to be diſtended to ſuch a degree, 
„that the heart ſeem'd to be three times larger than its natural ſize, or at 
e leaſt twice as large,” And in the dealer in cloaths, “ the arteria venoſa 
vas found dilated to ſo large a ſize, as to admit a clench'd fiſt, and its in- 
* ternal coat was beny.” And now I aſk of you, whether diſtenſions and 
dilatations of the veſſels increaſe the impelling force of the fibres, and the 
impetus of the circulating humour? or whether they diminiſh} both the one 
and the other, as was juſt now. hinted at? And if you allow of this, it will 
therefore ſeem more probable, that the ſame cauſe which had before produc'd 
the aneuriſms in both the one and the other, had even continu'd to act when 
the aneuriſms were form'd; and even that it had been, ſo ſtrong, contrary 
to what generally happens, as to keep up that very great pulſation of all the 
arteries. | | ; | 

36. And I made uſe of the plural word aneuriſins, in order to include the ob- 
vation of Parey alſo; firſt, becauſe he us'd this very word, aneuriſm of the 
arteria venoſa; and, alſo, becauſe it is doubtful with me, leſt he ſhould, per- 
haps, have written thus through careleſſneſs, when he really meant to write 
vena artericſe, that is, the pulmonary artery. And there are many reaſons 
for doubting. For, in the firſt place, in the hiſtories which I remember to 
have read, and which are in all two in number, of a very great dilatation of 
the arteria venoſa, that is, of-the pulmonary vein ; this very great and uni« 
verſal pulſation is ſo far from being mention'd, that either nothing is ſaid of 
the pulſe, or it is ſaid to have been very ſmall and weak. One of them is 
given by Hildanus, century the ſecond, obſervation the eighty-ninth ; and not, 
as is falſly pointed out by the printers of Lanciſi (c), the ninety-ninth : and 
the other by Vieuſſens, in his treatiſe of the heart, which is written in French, 
chapter the ſixteenth. And, indeed, it has ſo happen'd to me, that when I 
have found the trunk of this vein, that is, the ſinus into which all its branches 
flow, larger in its ſize than was natural, I heard that a languid pulſe, or no 
pulſe at all, had preceded; as you will learn (e) from reading over again the 
eighteenth letter (d). I alſo read, that in both of thoſe obſervations, a pal- 
pitation of the heart, and a difficulty of breathing, had been remark'd ; which 
I not only ſee are not mention'd in the obſervation of Parey, but I ought to 
believe were abſent; ſince I obſerve that the patient of whom he ſpeaks, as 
playing at tennis in his laſt hours; which kind of exerciſe, by exacer- 
bating both of theſe ſymptoms, would have caus'd uneaſineſs inſtead of 
pleaſure. On the other hand, I find in the ſame obſervation, which does not 
occur in either of thoſe two before -· mention'd, nor does it ſeem reaſonable to 
expect it, in the dilatation of this vein, that, “ a painful and tumid place 
ſhould appear externally.” This is generally obſerv'd to happen from the pul- 
ſation either of the dilated heart, or of its arterial veſſel when dilated ; and it 
is much more frequent in the latter than in the veins, that © the internal 
« coat” is found to be © bony:” although I do not very well underſtand. 
with what propriety Parey could have ſaid even this of a vein, as he had af- 
ſerted (F), © that a vein conſiſted of one coat only ;” and that it did 
not, like the arteries, „obtain two coats.“ 


(c) De Aneur. Propoſ. 5 3. (4) N. 2. & 34. 
4. Vid. etiam Epiſt. Go. n. 7. % Oper. l. 2. e. 10. vou 
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Lou ſee, then, what the circumſtances are, in his obſervation, which give 
me occaſion for doubt. Yet they do not, altogether, abſolutely influence me 
to believe, that he meant to write © vena arterioſaz” for, on this ſuppoſition, 
difficulties would alſo remain; not ſo many indeed, yet ſome, however, of 
thoſe that I have hinted at. It does not eſcape me, indeed, that there have 
been inſtances of the dilatation even of this vein, that is, of the pulmonary 
artery, although much fewer than of the great artery: as in that plate of 
Riva (g), for inſtance, in which the dilatations of all the larger veſſels were 
firſt repreſented ; and in that very hiſtory of Vieuſſens, which was referr'd to 
juſt now; and in the work of Kerckringius (5); and to inſiſt upon thoſe ob- 
ſervations which have the preceding ſigns, and are extant in the Sepulchre- 
tum, Alardus Mauritius Egerdes (i) deſcribes © a preternatural magnitude“ 
of the pulmonary artery, © as if it were affected with an aneuriſm, and bav- 
« ing ſacculi hanging to it, here and there, that were turgid with coagulated 
« blood:” and if the obſervation of the ſcholiographer of Hollerius (&), 
<« of an abſceſs” in the ſame artery, which Poterius (/) alſo ſays he had had an 
opportunity of obſerving, © in many,” is not to be referr'd to in this place. 
Cæſalpinus (m) undoubtedly, however, gives an account of * the artery that 
leads into the lungs being twice as wide as it naturally is.“ 

For take care how you believe with Bonetus (1), that he had thus ſpoken 
of „what is commonly call'd the arteria venoſa, and by mederns, the pul- 
« monary vein ;” he, I ſay, who, in the 8 Peripateticæ (o), taught 
theſe very moderns to ſpeak as they now ſpeak; and who, in that very ſixth 
book of his Ars Medica, before he wrote this obſervation, being always con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, has twice affirm'd (p), that what the ancients had call'd 
« vena arterialis was, in every reſpect, a real artery;” an artery, I ſay, 
« which leads into the lungs ;” whereas there is “a vein,” which they call'd 
« arteria venalis, leading from the lungs” into the heart. Now then ſee, 
that in the reverend old man, of whom Cæſalpinus ſpeaks, there had been, 
together with the dilatation cf the pulmonary artery, not only a palpitation 
of the heart, but alſo a manifeſt external place, by reaſon of two ribs bein 
broken away from their cartilages, in which the breaſt was, alternately, rais'd 
into a tumour. Nor was a palpitation of the heart my in the obſerva- 
tion of that ſcholiographer, if it really belongs to the preſent queſtion : and 
this Bonetus may ſeem to have forgotten, when, referring a part of the ſame 
obſervation, as I think, which certainly relates to a ſyncope that happen'd 
to Antipater, to an inequality of the pulſe (q), he has oppos'd to the obſer- 
vation (7) the conjecture of Saxonia, inaſmuch as this author was then ſpeak- 
ing of a man who was ſtill alive: and whether I am deceiv'd in this opinion, 
you will determine when you have again look'd over thoſe things which 1 
have now hinted at, in Saxonia himſelf, and that ſcholiographer, not in chap- 
ter the third, but in chapter the thirtieth. | | 
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And as to what relates to reſpiration, that this would be leſs difficult when 
there is an impediment, that is, a dilatation at the be 


5 ginning of the pulmo- 
nary artery, than when there is one at the termination of the vein, is not 


only demonſtrated by reaſon; but alſo from what Bellini has taught (g), and 
from what Albertini (1) has obſerv'd, may be fairly concluded (2). But in 
many of the obſervations of the dilatation of one, or of the other veſſel, 
which are pointed out, there were other diſeaſes in the heart particularly, 
from which ſome of the ſymptoms that were preſent, might have been, in 
great meaſure, accounted for, as well as the abſence of others; and in the 
obſervation of Alardus, none of thoſe things which are taken notice of above, 
is extant, I grant it; and for this reaſon I ſaid, that I heſitated. But ne- 
vertheleſs, the more I weigh all the circumſtances, and the more frequently 
I read over again the hiſtory of Parey, the more I am under a neceſſity of 
ſuſpecting, that ſome things are left out, at leaſt, which might lead us to 
' underſtand ſome of the ſymptoms ; and among the reſt, that vehement pulſa- 
tion of all the arteries in particular. 

37. But to return to the cauſe of this pulſation, and the hiſtory thereof, 
which I have deſcrib'd; if you ſuppoſe this hiſtory not to be wrongly ex- 
plain'd by that cauſe; you firſt perceive, that we ought, ſo much the more 
carefully, to counteract the beginnings of ſpurious aneuriſms, as Lanciſi calls 
them (x); as it is more manifeſt, that even before a true aneuriſm is produc'd, 
ſwoonings, and an intolerable weight of diſorder, and even death itſelf, is 
ſometimes brought on by the cauſe of the aneuriſm : all which conſequences 
might be avoided by a proper method of cure being begun early, ſuch as 
was made uſe of in thoſe of whom ſlight mention has been made above (y), 
from Platerus, and the Commercium Litterarium; and particularly that mild 
method of treatment ſimilar to thoſe of Lanciſi, which our Bonhomo Pre- 
votius (z) applied: and indeed how much diet alone is capable of doing, 
in theſe caſes, is hinted by Ballonius, in theſe very few words (a): A cer- 
« tain perſon had an evident pulſation of all the arteries. And what was 
« equally wonderful, he was cur'd by a courſe of diet.“ 

In the next place, you ſee of what kind the beginnings of thoſe aneuriſms 
in an artery are; I mean, thoſe which ariſe neither from the original weak- 
neſs of its coats, nor from eroſion, and ſtill leſs from a wound or contuſen, 
That is, a vehement impetus, by which the blood, from the too-much-aug- 
mented force of the heart and arteries, is urg'd for a long time into thele 
veſſels ; and finally, by ſo frequent and repeated a violence of its ſtrokes, 
and by the very conſiderable diſtenſions, begins to injure their ſides, although 
in themſelves ſufficiently firm, by ſo drawing aſunder the villi of their inter- 
nal coat, which are very ſlender indeed, but very cloſely compacted together, 
that the firſt injury diſcovers itſelf in the form of the ſulci, which 1 have 
deſcrib'd. After this, other injuries follow in the next coat, ſometimes 
ſooner, ſometimes later, in proportion as the impetus of the blood is greater, 
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and the firmneſs of the artery leſs; or as the impetus of the blood is leſs, and 
the firmneſs of the artery greater :- and a true aneuriſm is at length produc'd, 
either expanded on all ſides, or hanging like a ſac on the ſide of it, accord- 
ing as the diſtraction of the villi is made equally ali round, or on one ſide 
only. Thus reading over again, in the eighteenth letter (5), the appearances 
which I have deſcrib'd in the great artery of a certain woman, you will find, 
that ſulci of this kind are drawn in a longitudinal direction, in that part of 
the artery which had not yet been dilated : and that above, in a certain place, 
Juſt as if it had been more diſtracted, the fibres of the artery itſelf had ap- 
pear'd; in which place we may, without doubt, reaſonably ſuppoſe it would 
have happen'd, if the woman had liv'd longer, that the artery mult have grown 
out into the form of a ſac: and finally, that almoſt from this place, quite 
to the heart itſelf, the cgats of the artery were already expanded on every 
fide. Nor need it be a cauſe of any heſitation to you, that the pulſe in this 
woman could not be perceiv d. For it was not certain whether it was always 
ſo or not; and if that did happen in the limbs by the force of the convul- 
ſions, ſo much the greater might the impetus of the blood upon the coats of 
the aorta itſelf have been, for this very reaſon, becauſe it was compounded 
of the encreas'd direct and reflected impetus,” as is demonſtrated by Lan- 

ciſi (c). | 7 5 | | TAs f | 
And ſuppoſe me to ſay the ſame things of that other woman, in whom 
there were lines in the aorta, not unlike thoſe ſulci, and, at the ſame time, 
a ſomewhat obſcure pulſe in the wriſts, as you will find in the twenty-third 
letter (d): and that I ſay them ſo much the more, becauſe in her there was a 
great pa]pitatiort of the heart, and the pulſation of the veſſels in the neck 
was obvious even to the eye. And although it is uncertain what kind of 
pulſe there was in others, whoſe great artery I found furrow'd internally; yet 
nothing forbids us to believe, that it had been more vehement, and inter- 
nally in particular, than the nature of thoſe bodies requir'd : and in ſome of 
them, indeed, it is probable, - as in the prieft of whom we ſpoke in the fourth 
letter (e), and in the Venetian-woman, of whom I ſhall ſpeak in the twenty- 
fixth (f), whoſe aorta ſhow'd more remarkable ſulci than any other, join'd 
with dilatation, and in a certain place alſo with eroſion. For in the progreſs of 
the diſeaſe, through its ſeveral ſtages, another cauſe is frequently added to 
the impetus of the blood, which cauſe» has the power of eroding, and from 
whence the beginning of a true aneuriſm may be accelerated, as Lanciſi 
rightly obſerves (g), and Fernelius has, in general, hinted (5). And with 
| when kind of injury the cauſe of a ſpurious aneuriſm, before it become a true 
one, that is, before the artery is dilated from the impetus of the blood (the 
ſign of which is taken from the pulſation being made wider from a more nar- 
row ſtate), begins to vitiate the artery, I think is now plac'd before our eyes; 
and it is at the ſame time demonſtrated, that even at this ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
a man may be ſometimes very grievouſly tortur'd from the ſame cauſe, and 
depriv'd of his life. And thoſe things, if you think proper, you may add 
to what Lanciſi has taught: in the mean while farewel, 
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LETTER the TWENTY-FIRTH 


1. IHE aſphuxia, as is ſhown in the preceding letter (a), may be with- 
x] out a ſyncope : but not-a ſyncope without an aſphuxia. The former 
is very difficult to be underſtood :- the latter very eaſy. © For it is not at all 
ſurprizing, that they who lie like dead perſons ſhould have the pulſe,” as well 
as all the other ſigns of life, wanting. On the other hand, you cannot ſuf- 
ficiently wonder, that in thoſe perſons, in whom you find no motion of the 
arteries, the greater part of thoſe faculties and powers which we ſee in living 
and even in healthy perſons ſhould ſtill continue and be vigorous. It is more 
eaſy therefore to treat of the ſyncope, than of the aſphyxia : nor is it very 
difficult to treat of the lypothymia, inaſmuch as it differs from the ſyncope 
only in degree. The cauſes of both theſe complaints, which haye offer'd 
themſelves to Valſalva and to me in diſſections, you will learn from this letter. 
To Valſalva they have appear'd as follows. —_ ** OI 14 
2. A young man of eight and twenty years of age, tall in ſtature, fat, 
naturally of a red face, and ſubject to a frequent pain in the ſtomach ; who 
ſeem'd, when he held his head downwards and inclin'd his body, to feel 
ſomething going from his ſtomach to his fauces ; and who, ſometimes, by 
reaſon of weakneſs, mov'd himſelf laboriouſly, and breath'd with anxiety 
and had twice fainted away, to ſuch a degree as to ſeem dead; and frequent- 
ly complain'd alſo of a pain in his head and vertigoes; and having, ſome 
months before, loſt his uſual fatneſs, but ſtill preſerv'd the red colour of his 
face; at length, on a certain day, return'd home in the evening, fatigu'd and 
troubl'd with the uſual pain in his ſtomach: he anointed the region of his 
ſtomach with petroleum, fupp'd and paſs'd the night in placid reſt; ſo that 
when he wak'd in the morning, and was aſk'd by his wife how he did, he 
anſwer'd he was very well. He roſe to go to ſtool, While he went to bed 
again, he was ſeen by his wife to be ſcarcely able to lift up his feet, to ſtag- 
ger, and almoſt to faint. At length to bed he came, and immediately threw 
himſelf into it, juſt crying out once only, Oh I am exceedingly ill! He was 
very red in his face, he afterwards grew. pale, ſhow'd ſome flight inclination 
to vomit, his fœces and urine both came from him, and he died in a ſhort 
time. : | . 
The face of the dead body, and the neck at the ſides of the larynx, 
were tumid and livid. The belly being open'd the chyliferous veſſels were 
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ſeen through the meſentery; as from ſupper to the time of his death about ſix 
hours had been mterpos'd. The ſpleen was twice as large as it naturally is. 
And the ſtomach, on the ſide of it which is turn'd towards the ſpleen, was 
fo thin that it did not even equal half of that thickneſs which it had in other 


parts; and in the ſame place, at the upper part. was internally diſtinguiſh'd 


with many bloody points. In the cavity of the ſtomach was a yellowiſh 
matter. The thorax being open d, nothing was found to be worthy of re- 
mark, except in the heart, the right auricle of which was dilated to ſuch a 
degree, as to equal a third part of the heart itſelf : the right ventricle 
contain'd a large quantity of fluid blood, and with it a ſmall-ſiz d polypus, 
differing much in its nature from thoſe concretions which frequently occur in 
bodies that a fever or other diſorders of the like kind have carried off. For 
it was of a much thicker: ſubſtance, and differently compacted from what 
it is in theſe perſons, and of a colour bke fleſh. The tap of the cranium 
being xaken off, while the dura mater was cut into, ſerum iſſu'd forth, to 
the quantity of two ounces: a little quantity of which was alſo found in the 

ventricles of the cerebrum ;- but they. were in other reſpects ſound, | 
- 3. Although this hiſtory relates to the diſeaſes of the ſtomach, head, and 
heart, I choſe rather to put it among the laſt, for this reaſon, becauſe the 
two feregoing ſwoonings, which were ſo conſiderahle as to make thoſe who 
were about the man fu tum to be dead, ſeem ſuſficiently to ſhow of 
what kind the laft di was whereof he really died. For whatever was the 
manner in which the beginning of this laſt attack came on, and however the 
head and the nerves might confpire thereto, there is nothing which greatly 
forbids us to ſuppoſe that it ended in 2 : and this is confirm'd by the 
fucceeding paleneſs of the face, nor rendered ſeſs probable by the exit of the 
faeces and urine, inaſmuch as the relaxation of the ſphi is alſo, ſome- 
times, common to the frncope. Without doubt a great diſorder was found 
in the heart. Nor do I ſay this'on account of that little polypus, as, whatever 
the ſubſtance, ſtructure, and colour of it might appear to be, we ought not, for 
theſe reaſons, to he unmindful of what I have expatiated upon in the former let- 
ter (6). But I ſay it on account of that very great dilatation of the right ca- 
vities of the heart. For unleſs that ventricle had been muck dilated, it could 
not have contain'd a large quantity of blood: nor, as this cavity was turgid 
with ſo great a quantity of blood, cauld the dilatation of the neighbouring 
auricle be other iſe than very conſiderable, which was equal to the third part 
of ſo large a heart. And that, when the cavities of the heart are enlarg'd, 
it is not unuſual for faimings to happen; you may not only learn from the 
dbſervations of Albertini (c), ho accounts for them from dilatations, © in 
* 8 of the trunk of the vena cava, or of the right auricle of the 
heart, ſo that they ſometimes terminate in a ſyncope of the heart;“ and 
fromthe elevench obſervation which is in the tenth ſection of the Sepulchretum, 
and relates to the preſent ſubject; and from others, perhaps of the ſame kind; 
and finally, from that which I have, alſo, had occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere, 
of Grafſivs the younger (4), in regard to a woman who was ſubject to the 
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frequent return of lypothymiæ, and who dying, at length, fo ſuddenly. 
ſcarcely to be obſerv*d by any one, and — = Ab | — apopleQic — 5 
ſhow'd no mark of diſeaſe, to thoſe who examin'd the body, in any part, ex- 
cept in the right auricle of the heart, which was twice as big as it ulballz is ; 
] ſay, you may not only learn from thoſe obſervations, but alſo from ſome of 
mine; as from that which is given you in the preceding letter, of the hemp- 
dreſſer (e), and from that in the eighteenth letter of the ſhoemaker J; in re- 
gard to both which perſons, if you ſhould ſay, as they were ſubject to theſe 
taintings, that their life was taken away by a ſyncope, I ſhould readily con- 
tent to your opinion. But you will, moreover, read in the fame eighteenth 
letter, two other obſervations (g), which you may compare with this of Val- 
ſalva; and you will allo find it explain'd (4), how the heart, when dilated, 
may at length eaſily ſink under the oppreſſive load of the blood, and bring on 
a ſpeedy death, eſpecially if any cauſe be added from whence the expulſive 
forces thereof are diminiſh'd. I he cauſe of which cirtumſtance you may eaſily 
account for, in this young man of whom we ſpeak, from the nerves either be · 
ing convuls'd by the acute pain which ſuddenly ſeiz'd the injur'd ſtomach, or 
from that water which had been almoſt inſtantaneouſly extravaſated under 
the dura mater, or at leaft almoſt inſtantaneouſly encreas'd, and which com- 
preſs'd all the parts within the cranium; the nerves being either ſo preſs'd 
upon, or, in part, depriv'd of the influx of ſpitits, that they could no longer 
be equal to the taſk of preſerving the motion of a heart ſo diſeas d. Wherefore, 
the blood being accumulated in the right cavities of it, and conſequently in 
the cavities of the vena cava, and the neareſt branches of this, — 060k 
ſtagnated, and brought on that tumefaction and lividneſs in the neck, at the 
ſides of the larynx and in the face. | 9 br ES apts en, 
4. A prieſt, of ſixty years of age, having been troubV'd about half that 


time with a-weakneſs of the head and ſtomach, alſo with a thirſt and ſudden 


faintings, eſpecially when he Rood up, together with a ſtreightneſs of his 


cheſt and an intermiſſion of the pulſe, at length fell into a double tertian and 


cominual fever; which becoming more acute every day, degenerated into an 
ardent, and even into a mortal fever. men ne u ien 0 
The abdomen being open'd, the omentum was found to be very large, 
and was twin' d up in the manner of a rope. The right kidney was wanting, 
nor were there any traces of its emulgent veſſels; the leſt was of the natural 
fize, and contain'd in it a veſſel full of water, of that kind which they call 
hydatids. Upon examining the cheſt and its contents, the right ventriele of 
the heart was found to contain a pretty large polypous coneretion, which pro. 
duc d ĩtſelf to a conſiderable tract through the vena cava: and the left ha 
one of a ſmaller fize that went to the pulmonary v einn 
At length, the upper part of the cranium being taken off, which was ſap- 
pos d to contain the ſeat of the old diſeaſt, a coiderable quantity of water 
was ſcen within the ventricles of the brain, and very tumid glandules in che 
plexus choroĩdes. N 7 | ien | 
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If this prieſt was not the fame with that monk of whom Valſalva had 
ſpoken to me ti), it follows, that he muſt have twice ſeen a deficiency of the 
kidney on one ſide. And if it was the ſame, as I ſuppoſe, either it ſhould 
not have been ſaid in his treatiſe De Aure Humana (), that the left kidney 
was deficient, but the right; or it ſhould not be ſaid here that it was the 
right, but the leſt. Be this as it will, however, one or other of the kidnies 
was wanting; and as that with which the man was ſupplied had only its na- 
tural magntude, and conſequently did not ſecrete ſo much urine as two 
would have ſecreted; whether, or not, ſhould we account for from thence 
the greater part of thoſe diſagreeable ſymptoms with which the patient was 
ſo long affficted ?or did more water begin to be accumulated in the ventricles 
of the brain, from the time, at leaſt, that ſome injury had been further 
added to the ſeeretion of urine by the internal hydatid, which, if it did no- 
thing elſe, certainly took fomething from the bulk of the kidney, that was 
already leſs than in proportion to the bulk of the body? For that there 
had been ſome quantity of water there before, ſeems to be argu'd from the 
weakneſs of his head, and the ſymptoms of diſorder which relate to his 
thorax ; as in the head nothing was found beſides; and in the thorax nothing 
at all was found by diſſection, whieh you could with juſtice accuſe. But 
whence did it happen, that he was ſeiz d with thoſe faintings when he ſtood, 
rather than at other times? Was it becauſe no ſituation of body tires a man 
more than ſtanding? Or was it from the weight of the very large omentum 
drawing down the ſtomach more at that time, which was already weak ? But 
from what cauſe was the omentum ſo twiſted up? If it appear'd from the 
hiſtory. what had happen d either internally or externally to the man, beſides 
. thoſe things that have been obſerv'd, from which the omentum might have 
been long forc'd together into one place and compreſs'd; 1 ſhould have en- 
deavour'd to explain it almoſt in the ſame manner in which Ruyſch (I/) ex- 
plain*d the coarctation of the ſame, and its change into the form of a 
But to return to that which is principally in view here, that is, to ſwoonings; 
do not be ſurpriz d, if in this man alſo I cannot explain the cauſe of them 
without bringing in ſome mention of the nerves, ſince nothing was found, 
except in the brain and at the ſtomach, where we may conjecture this cauſe 
to haye been; and the nerves,” when compreſs'd at their origin, or irritated 
in any other place, are very frequently, and very evidently, the cauſe of 
fwoohings. This appears from the great number of faintings with which 
perſons are ſeia d, when ſuddenly diſturb'd by certain paſſions of the mind, 
or affected by very ill ſmells, or ſeiz d with the moſt cruel pains of the ner- 
vous parts, and particularly of the ſtomach. Nor will you imagine that thoſe 
things which are now controverted in regard to the motion of the heart, as 
if it did not depend upon the nerves, is an objection thereto. For it is one 
thing, that the heart may be mov'd, for a time, without the nerves; and 
another thing, that they being hurt, and particularly being irritated, the 
motion of the heart cannot be vitiated, greatly diminiſh'd, and even inter- 
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rupted. The firſt of theſe was, certainly, known to the. lear A 
nac- (e), and pnderſiond b him, cleary if . was by y. d., e de 
he tor that reaſan deny the ſecond ? If you read over; his exeellent,chapter. 
on-the ſyncope (v), you will chen ſee, that he accounts for ichis diſorder 
ſometimes from the nerves being irritated in one place or other, but e = 
cially when they are compreſs d in the brain, or ſtimulated there in the ſlo- 
mach. But not to recede from what is found in the diſſection of morbid. 
bodies, read the following obſervation of Valſalva, and then ſpare. to accuie 
the nerves if: you oc ow bluod! ion % Addy , bart end ian. 
6. A nobleman, who was deſcended; from a father that had been ſobject to 
pains of the joints and catarrhs; having been himſelf, from his childhood almoſt, 
troubl'd with pimples and ſcabies; and in his youth with virulent gonorrheas and 
ulcers of the penis; and finally, when he was yet young, having been troubl'd_ 
with pains of the ſame kind with thoſe of his father; and, being, deſirous of 
getting rid of all theſe diſorders, he did not, however, meęt with, the ſucceſs 
e had hop'd. For in regard to thoſe venereal. injuries, they indeed eaſily 
yielded to remedies, and went off without leaving any traces of a luts 
hind them. But the pains of the joints, although frequently attack d by phy- 
ſicians in different ways, and eſpecially by thoſe who, ſuſpecting that there 
was ſomething venereal in the caſe, had ſometimes given him mercury, at 
other times decoctions of the woods, and ſuch remedies as excite ſweats, 
could not, nevertheleſs, be driven away to ſuch a degree, but that they now 
and then brought more or leſs inconvenience with them, and left the joints 
very weak. And in order to ſtrengthen theſe, parts, having us'd to great 
excels the baths that are near Verona, and the mud of. thoſe baths, wichout 
any advice. but his own raſh determination, he was not at all the better, bur 
even ſoon after began to be troubl'd with pains of, the head, not without a 
ſenſe of plenitude, with inflammations of the eyes, and hæmorrhages at the 
noſe. Theſe-inflammations were the moſt injurious. to the left eye; becauſe 
this having been long affected with a ſimilar diſorder many years before, had 
contracted an albugo, from an eroſion of the cornea tunica, which had been 
much increas'd by this ſecond inflammation, that was equally long with the 
firſt, ſo as to be in ſome meaſure, prominent; and being directly oppoſite to 
the pupil, caus'd all objects to ſeem double, And the hæmorrhages centinu'd 
very long, a great number of remedies being tried in vain, by ſeveral. pt.y- 
ſicians, till Valſalva pointed out an eaſy. and ſimple kind of remedy, which 
I have ſufficiently explain'd on a former occaſion (o), when I was writing to 
you of this fame nobleman. . . - i el Dre 
But having, afterwards, weaken'd his head more and more with continual 
cares and very cloſe thinking, a frequent flux of blood return'd, but, as I 
ſuppoſe, from the upper veſſels of the noſtrils; and, in the mean while, a 
conſiderable inflammation of the eyes return'd alſo; and at the ſame time, 
a frequent and ſudden redneſs of the face, a ſenſe of heat in the head, and 
of a kind of weakneſs at the lower part of the occiput; and all theſe ſymp- 
toms were more troubleſome when the diſcharges by ſtool or urine were di- 


(a) Traite du Coeur, I. 2. ch. 7. () L. 4, ch. 12. n. 2, 5, 759. (9) Epiſt. 14. n. 24. 
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miniſh'd. At length, about ſeven months before his death, as often as ever 
he went up ſtairs, or walk'd pretty faſt through a ſmooth and level place, 
or mov'd his arms, in particular, in the manner we move them when we put 
on our clothes, he began, firſt, to obſerve that a kind of troubleſome ſenſe 
of cold was excited at the lower part of his ſternum. Which ſenſation was 
ſo chang' d gradually, and in proceis of time, that after a month or two that 
coldneſs degenerated into the moſt acute pain, which ſeem'd to the patient 
immediately to aſcend to his head z and then his ſight, pulſe; and ſenſes, were 
immediately taken away; ſo that he fell into a fwoon. And although, at firſt, 
theſe ſymptoms only ſucceeded thoſe motions of the body which I have men- 
tion'd; yet afterwards he ſeem'd to fall into the fame kind of fainting pa- 
roxyſm even without any motion. : dies ©\gt | 
But, what is wonderful, he ſuffer'd nothing of this kind upon ſome of 
the more violent motions; as of ſneezing and coughing, for inſtance: nay, 
they even gave him not the leaſt inconvenience at all. He never perceiv'd 
any difficulty of breathing; but often a weakneſs of the head; fo that he 
ſometimes ſeem'd to himſelf to be ready to fall, if he did not lay hold of 
ſomething to ſupport him. And often, both by night and by day, convul- 
ſive motions ſometimes ſeiz d the whole body; and at other times a part of 
the body only, particularly the eyelids and the left arm: at one time, a con- 
vulſion ſeia d one of the fingers of the right hand with pain; at another 
time, a ſtupot ſeia d the ſame hand, and the whole of the leg on the fame 
ſide of the body: ſometimes the faculty of feeling was entirely deficient in 
both arms, and ſometimes both of them were affected with pain: there was 
frequently, alſo, à pain in the ſinciput, or a ſenſe of conſtriftion at the oc- 
eiput. And all cheſe ſymptoms, promiſcuouſly, troubl'd the patient even 
to the very day of his death. However, even to that very day, an appetite 
for food; good ſleep, à natutal colour of the body, and the chearfulneſs of 
is intrepid mind, - continu'd, 29 1 - | ”4- | 
This being the Rare of the diſeaſe, it is difficult to. ſay how many, and 
how different opinions phyſicians, of no inconſiderable note, gave of the 
diſeaſe; and not only thoſe who were conſulted by letters, but thoſe who 
were preſent likewiſe ; ſome ſaying that it was nothing elſe but an hypochon- 
driac diſorder, others I kn] not What dryneſs of rhe humours ; ſome, again, 
a drying up of ſome of the branches of the nerves, join'd with too great a 
mobility of the humours ; others, a ſpaſmodic rheumatiſm, or a convulſion, 
from ſaline particles falling upon the muſcles of the thorax and limbs, and 
there ſtimulating the nerves; while ſome, in ſhort, affirm'd it to be an irri- 
tation from the virulent particles of the lues venerea, which ſtagnated in the 
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' Valſalva was the only one amengft them all, who accounted for the greater 
part of che ſymptoms wir which the patient was troubl'd, from a cauſe that 
was ſhut up within the cramum; and that, not only from conſidering the 
almoſt continual pains of the head and convulſions, which belong'd to ſo 
many and fo different parts, but alſo from what he had ſometimes ſeen in 
bodies after diſorders that were partly ſimilar to theſe. Wherefore, as others 
propos'd fuch kinds of remedies as were ſuitable to their ſeveral opinions of 
the diſeaſe; ſo he diſapprov'd of thoſe things which either encreas'd the quan- 


tity 
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tity or turgeſcency of the blood, or caus'd a conſiderable quantity of it to 
flaw to the head, in proportion as he recommended ſuch remedies as would 
have the oppoſite effects to thele ; eſpecially as be ſaw, that if a turgeſcency 
was brought on in any other part of the body, the head was then reliey'd ; 
and that by drawing blood from the veſſels which are about the lower in- 


teſtine, the patient had been a little better for ſome days. But although be, 
in general, knew the ſeat of the cauſe which brought on the 5 ww | 


what things conſpir'd to lengthen out his life a little longer, and leſſen his 
inconvenieoces; yet the parucular feat of the cauſe, and the nature of it. 
which was inſuperable by remedies, it was not poſſible for him to con- 


For when the body was diſſected, all the other parts, not only in the thorax 
and belly, but io the bead allo, being ſound, in the falcitorm- proceks of the 
dura mater were found fave bones of different forms and magnitudes ;- but al- 
moſt all of them horrid, as it were, with ſharp ſpines. The largeſt of theſe, 
being fifteen lines in Jength, ſeven broad in the middle, and one and a half 
thick, according to the meaſure of Bologna, was ſtrongly connected to the 
beginning, and the neareſt part of that proceſs, whoſe form it alſo reſembl'd. 
This bone was intercepted for ſome tract by two bones, which were join'd to 
each other cloſely in the remainder of their extent. Thus join'd, they were 
equal in breadth to ten lines; but the broadeſt was five lines long, and the 
narroweſt nine, which was two lines thick; yet on its lower ſide, or where it 
look'd towards the corpus calloſum, it was very thin. To the extremity of 
this laſt the two other bones were connected, and cleſely intercepted the pro- 


ceſs ; for although the longer bone, which was equal, for inſtance, to fourteen 
fide, yet the ſhorter, which 


lines, was, like the former, plac'd on the right 
equall'd nine lines, was on the Jeit de. Therefore, all theſe five bones oc- 


ied two-thirds and more of the whole length of the proceſs, beginning 
— the anterior part, and going backwards. Beſides theſe, there was a 


bone, which perhaps had been the laſt form'd, of the bigneſs of a lentil. 


7. Valſalva judg'd, that from the time the patient had abus'd the mud of 


the baths, above mention'd, and Rudied to diſpel from the joints the mat- 


ter which bad been accuſtom'd to cauſe a gout, ſome part of this matter was 
intercepted betwixt the fibres of the falcitorm proceſs, and begun to bring 


on pains of the head, to which he had never before been ſubject: and thats 


the ſame matter gradually concreting afterwards into theſe bones which have 
been deſcrib'd, had excited thoſe convulſions, after they had begun, wich 


their ſharp points, to prick both the meninges, which happen'd particularly 
in certain mations of the body ;- and from theſe convulſions, not only the 
ether ſymptoms, but thoſe fainting paroxyſms alſo, aroſe : on account of 


which, chiefly,. I have related the diſeaſe, and diſſection of the patient, in 


this letter. Yet he readily confeſs d, that it could not — — 
why nothing of the ſame kind happen d upon the motions of coughing or 


Ineezing, by which the meninges ſeem to receive very vehement concuſſions. 
L do indeed remember to have ſaid, when I took notice to you on a former 


occaſion (2), of moſt of the examples of bones being found in the falciform 


(8) Epiſt. 3. n. 21. 


proceſs, 


if! 


* 
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proceſs, that great diſorders were occalion'd by them, when they prick'd the 
meninges. But I do not remember that they were not brought on by the 
more conſiderable motions, though they were by the leſs conſiderable. Thus, 
for inſtance, in that obſervation which is related in the Hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, under the year 1711, that young man who, 
from the ſame cauſe, was ſeiz d with epileptic paroxyſms, and thoſe gene- 
rally in the night, fell, nevertheleſs, into the ſame paroxyſms in the day- 
time, if he walk d. And if we ought not only to attend to the concuſſion, 
but alſo the greater quantity or impetus of the blood in the veſſels of the 
meninges, from whence the meninges themſelves are more urg'd to the little 
bones, as is Evident from reaſoning, and is confirm'd by the obſervations of 
Scheidius (q) and Hunauld (r); the firſt of whom obſerv'd fome alleviation 
to a head-ach, or epilepſy, brought on by a cauſe of that kind, from blood- 
letting; and the other, that this was the only uſeful remedy ; who is there, 
that would ſuppoſe the quantity or impetus of the blood to be more en- 
creas'd from a {light motion of the arms, than from the violent motion of 
coughing or ſneezing? But although what Valſalva could not underſtand is 
equally inexplicable to me at preſent, yet, what is ſufficient for our purpoſe, 
it is plain, as there was nothing elſe beſides thoſe bones in the whole body, 
from whence the violent diſorders which had preceded could be accounted 
for; it is plain, I ſay, in this caſe alſo, what we ought to accuſe. For there 
was nothing found here in the heart or the brain, as there was in the biſho 
whom Lanciſi () deſcribes, as being ſubject to ſwoonings, and attack'd wit 
convulſions, when he mov'd himſelf; nothing, I ſay, to which you could 
with more juſtice, aſcribe theſe diſorders, than to the bones, which were alſo 
found in the dura mater of the biſhop. | 2 
8. But there are, you will ſay, examples extant of bones being found in 
the ſame membrane, from which, however, no inconveniences have been 
obſerv'd to ariſe. And ] am ſo far from denying this, that I make no ſcru- 
ple to confirm it by my own obſervations. For beſides that large bone, 
which I have deſcrib'd to you before (:), I found another, in a man of 
whom I ſhall ſpeak to you on a future occaſion (), of the ſize of a ſmall 
grape, and of a ſurface ſlightly granulated, lying betwixt the dura and pia 
mater, which had hollow'd out to itſelf a correſponding cavity, in a diſtended 
furrow of the brain, where the upper part of the left hemiſphere was diſtant 
about four inches from its anterior extremity, and about an inch and a half 
from the right hemiſphere; the parietes of the cavity, and the ſurrounding 
ſubſtance, being in their natural ſtate. And not to digreſs too far from the 
falciform proceſs, in the year 1726, and the year 1744, when, according to 
cuſtom, I diſſected more than one brain in the college, I ſaw bones there in 
a man, and in like manner in a woman, which had the following ſituations 
and appearances. In the man, under the very vertex, on each {ide of the 
longitudinal ſinus, in the very ſubſtance of the dura mater, was a ſeparate bone, 
of no inconſiderable ſize; one of which terminated in a great number of 


(s) Difſert. de duob. oſſicul. in Apopl. qu. 6, () De Subit. Mort, I. 1. c. 20. n. 3. 4 
(r) Hilt. de PAcad. R. des Sc. A. 1734 (:) Epiſt. 3. n. 20. | 
Obſ. Anat. 2. («) Epiſt. 5 z. n. 32. 


oblong 
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oblong and ſharp little teeth, as it were. And in the woman were three lit- 
-tle bones, plac'd nearly under the vertex, the thickeſt. of which ſent, forth 
the ſame kind of little teeth from two ſides of it, but principally from, one; 
the others were only like two ſcales, a ſmaller and a larger, The forme: 
of theſe was in the external ſide of the ſame ſinus, which I mention'd a little 
before; and the two latter were bordering upon each other, nor very diſtant 
from the lower border of the falx; and adher'd in ſuch a manner to the right 
{urface of this proceſs, that they could be eaſily pull'd away, But if you 
enquire now to what diſeaſe or inconvenience. each of theſe perſons had been 
ſubject, before their laſt diſorder, I anſwer, that 1 alſo had enquir'd, and. eſ- 
pecially in regard to this woman, who being, to appearance, of a middle 
age, had died after a ſpitting of blood; but, as generally happens in beg- 
gars, I could. find out nothing to note down as certain. Is it therefore to 
be taken for granted, that no inconvenience at all had been brought on by 
thoſe, little bones? No more, certainly, than where, Caſpar, Hoffman (x) 
takes no notice what injuries had been brought on by a cartilaginous bone, 
exactly round,” which he had found cover d, on both ſides, with the dura 
mater, and of the bigneſs of a rix - dollar; or rather, to omit the ſmaller, 
and mention the larger, than where Dionis Oo) ſays, that he had found the 
ſame dura mater become almoſt bony in a noted artificer,, and does not point 
out to what diſorders he had been ſubject. Without doubt, he either could 
not get ſufficient information what theſe had been; or if he had information, 
which I am rather inclin'd to believe, of this noted man, and not a beggar, 
he deferred. it to a more convenient place and time: and if he has done this 
at any time, or in any place, that hiſtory. ſeems to me to be very uſeful, 
either to confirm, in part, ſome of the uſes of that membrane, about which 
there is great diſpute in the preſent age, or entirely to reject tùhem. 
And this is to be, obſerv'd beſides, that hou bones, which prick. the 
meninges, are extremely . hurtful ; as that which Peter Borelli (z) has men- 
tion'd as being found. in the dura mater, and being arm'd with many 
« ſharp, points, from whence the patient had long ſuffer d pains of the head,” 
and a great number of other bones of the ſame kind (a); yet unleſs they 
are of ſuch a form, and in ſuch a ſituation, that they can prick the menin- 
ges; or of ſuch a weight, and a bulk ſo encreas d, that by preſſing or draw- 
ing downwards ſome one of the ſinuſſes in particular, and that of the falci- 
form proceſs, which I have mention d, ſo as to ſtreighten it; they will ſcarcely 
produce any marks of their exiſtence, as I have ſaid elſewhere (5). And as 
you ſee how much, thoſe that were found by Valſalva differ'd from theſe, 
both in ſhape and ſituation, to ſay nothing of number and magnitude; ſo I 
would not have you object other obſervations to his, which are not to be 
-cRMbar'd, WARARGS, al 3s ot ans + . Kh 
9. And I wiſh that thoſe bones, at leaſt, which are ſo hurtful, would af- 
ford no leſs certain and peculiar, than conſiderable, marks of their exiſtence. 


(*] Apolog. pro Gal. I. 2. S. 4. c. 287. (z) Hiſt. & obſ. Med. Phyſ. Cent. 4. obſ. 99. 
(Cy) Deſeript. d' une oreille & Coins, extr. (a) ut Sepulchr. I. 1. S. 1. Obſ. 113. 
dilat. (5) Epiſt. z. n. 20. & 21. 
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But theſe marks are common to ſo many other cauſes, that Scheidius (c) has 
juſtly determin'd that there is ſcarcely room for any ſuſpicion of thoſe bones, 
even when ſome long and obſtinate diſorders of the head give place to no 
remedies, and ſcarcely ever remit. And, indeed, if it were poſſible clearly 
to determine the cauſe, theſe little bones could not be remov'd, nor their 
. farther production be prevented, as is ſhown by the fame author (d). And 
he has ſaid, in that place, with great elegance and propriety, which formerly 
came into my mind, when a ſenior phyſician, who often, for the fake of dit- 
ſenſion, involy'd himfelf in difficulties, propos'd that a bone, which had been 
form'd, as he ſaid, ar the beginning of the aorta, in a noble patient, ſhould 
be diſſolvd by remedies ; for it was very poſſible that the ſubſtance which 
from fluid had become hard, might be brought back again from its tate of 
hardneſs to fluidity : Scheidius, I fay, has faid, that it is not fo much 
« from the parſimony, as from the bounty of nature, that we are depriv'd ” 
of remedies of this kind; for wherever we ſhould diſſolve the bones which 
are generated by the force of diſeaſe, there alſo the other bones, which are 
the conſtruction of nature itſelf, would be, in like manner, deftroy'd. 
However, whether there are remedies, not by which the bones that are 
already form'd may be diſſdly d, but whereby thoſe that are about to be 
form'd, or, at leaſt, about to be encreas'd in the arteries, may be prevented; 
you will underſtand from thoſe things, which will be confider'd in another 
letter (e), upon the production of bones in the arteries, proceeding from a 
kind of ſuppuration, and join'd with ulcerations thereof; for thoſe remedies 
that could prevent this cauſe, could alſo prevent the effect. Bur however 
the matter may take place in fome offifications of the arteries, whether the 
| fame judginent is to be form'd of thoſe which we are ſpeaking of at preſent, 
dr will, in the mean while, doubt, in conjunction with me. For neither 
ave I yet ſeen, that marks of fuppuration or ulceration have been join'd 
with bones, which I have found in the meninges: nor have I ſeen that they 
were any kind of bony ſcales, or, if you pleaſe, oſſiform ſcales only; but 
really genuine and true bones. For to paſs over other marks of true bone, 
if you will read over again the deſcription of that great bone (F), which I 
found in the falciform proceſs, = will certainly fee how it terminated on 
each ſide in a ſimple ſtratum of parallel bony fibres: and to this even thoſe 
long and ſharp little teeth, as it were, ſeem to relate, into which ſome of 
the leſſer bones, that I have deſcrid'd above (g), were extenuated. And this 
mark, which conſiſts ® in an order, as it were, of fibrillæ running out in a 
« ftrait direction, as we obſerve in bones,“ I fee is not only propos d and 
confirm'd by the already commended Scheidius (5), but alſo by other very 
ſkilful men, in order to diſtinguiſh true bones from hard concretions of 
any other kind. Thus Abraham Vater (i) always diſtinguiſh'd a true bone 
from a calculus, by its whitiſh ſtriæ, and its ſtriated textute.“ So by John 
Saltzman, even in the judgment of the celebrated Creſſius (t), „a regular 


() qu. 6. cit. fupra, ad n. 7. (i) Progr. ad Obſ. rarif. cakcul. & Ofteogen. 
(4) qu. 2. (e) Epiſt. 27. n. 30. theſ. 27. 95 
(f) Epiſt. 3. n. 20. (4) Obſ. de art. Coron. Cord. inſtar. off. 
(g) n. 8. (5) qu. 2. indur. n. 9. 
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« 'diſpoſation of fibres, according to a certain direction, is given as the 
and character of a true bone. As far, x Nun arg A I have been 8 
obſerve to this time, I am not at liberty to be of the ſame opinion with thoſe 
very learned men, who acknowledge true bones in the arteries, rather than 
in the meninges. And in theſe membranes I have ſeen, as I think, if not 
a bone, at leaſt the beginning of a bone, not only within the, cranium, but 
alſo within the tube of the vertebræ, and there in the tunica aractinoides 
itfelf ; and I do not know whether this has happen'd to others before. For 
in that old man in whom I found ſome part of the pleura, or of the mem- 
brane of the adhering lungs, bony, as I have written to you in another let- 
ter (I), when 1 demonſtrated to the ſtudents in anatomy, the integuments of 
the medulla ſpinalis, which was laid bare, poſteriorly, in its ſituation, having 
drawn aſide the dura mater, and blown in air betwixt the tunica arachnoides, 
and the pia mater; I obſerv'd in the former of theſe coats, which was uni- 
verſally elevated, a particle of the ſhape of a ſeed of a gourd, and about the 
ſize of a ſmall one, plac'd tranſverſly, and whitiſh, already almoſt opaque, 
and on its internal furface roughiſh, and evidently unequal. This particle 
being nearer to the left fide, anſwer'd to the eleventh vertebra of the thorax; 
nor did any thing of that kind appear in the other meninges. But I will 
diſmiſs this ſubject, and to three obſervations of Valſalva upon ſwoonings, I 
will ſubjoin ſome of my own. 
10. A poor woman, ſeemingly of fifty years of age, or more than that, 
ſmall in ſtature, and rather of a lean habit of body, having been ſeiz'd, a 
year before, with fo conſiderable a ſyncope as to be taken for dead, and after 
that time, with ſeveral others, was at length found dead in her be. 
The body was given to be diſſected in our theatre at the time that I began 
to give the anatomical lectures, in the year 1726. In the belly there was 
nothing worthy of remark, if you except the ſpleen being too ſmall, and, 
whereſoever you cut into it, almoſt diffolv'd into a fluor; and one of the 
tubes of the uterus, which was ſo condens'd at its extremity with the ovari- 
um, as to have its orifice, which was there, entirely ſhut up. | 
In the thorax, the left lobe of the lungs was, in ſeveral places, connected 
to the fide. In the vena cava, the right auricle, and, in ſome meaſure, in 
the neighbouring ventricle, were thick polypous concretions, of a white and 
fieſh-like colour, which very much reſiſted diſtraction, and had ſome coagula 
of black blood adhering tio them. In the left cavities of the heart was a 
ſmall quantity of blood. Both the valvulz mitrales near the edges were be- 
come pretty thick and hard, and protuberated in that part into a ſeries, as 
it were, of largiſh globules, which, when cut into, ſhow'd a fubſtance ſimi- 
lar to that of a tendon. The neighbouring ſemilunar valves were allo thicker 
than uſual, but in a leſs degree: and one of theſe had the corpufculum Arantii 
encreas'd, and adhering only in a ſmall part of ir. The great artery, immedi- 
ately as it went out from the heart, was dilated : and near the orifices of the 
branches that go to the ſuperior parts, on its internal ſurface, it was unequal 
and yellowiſh, and fo lax, that the yellowiſh membranous laminæ, if you 
attempted it with your finger, could be pull'd away with eaſe. The pulmo- 


(1) XXI. n. 22. 
362 nary 
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nary artery alſo ſcem'd to be larger than its natural ſize, But to return to the 
heart; the parietes thereof, wherever you cut into them, ſhow'd ſections, 
that from a cineritious colour, degenerated into a brown and livid appear- 
ance; and | diſſected the heart on the thirteenth day after death; which ] tell 
you for this reaſon, that if you rather chooſe it, you may, in ſome meaſure, 
attribute that, or any thing which was remark'd in the aorta, to this delay, 
notwithſtanding it was in the inter- ſeaſon. And fuppoſe me to ſay the ſame 
thing of ſome of the appearances which I ſaw in the diſſection of the brain; 
and ſo much the more, as being taken up with other bodies, I deferr'd the 
diſſection of this part for the ſpace of two whole days beſides. 

When the head was cut off from the neck, no inconſiderable quantity of 
water flow'd out. Yet under the pia mater, in the lateral ventricles of the 
brain, and in the third ventricle, a great quantity of water ſtagnated, which 
was not at all turbid. The plexus choroides were paliſh, except that in the 
middle they were black, from ftagnating blood. And the fame plexuſſes, 
where they are inflected, and about to enter the upper part of the ventricles, 
ſwelPd forth into large veſicles, and eſpecially on the left ſide, that were full 
of water. The ſeptum lucidum, although I diſſected, according to my uſual 
method, the brain in its ſituation, was either ruptur'd before, or was eaſily 
ruptur'd in the diſſection; for it was fo thin and lax as ſcarcely to appear. 
And the roots of the fornix, and the ſubſtance of the fornix itſelf, were ve 
ſoft, as the cortex of the cerebellum was alſo ; which, like the cortex cerebri, 
was of a dirty pale colour, inclining to yellow. But the medullary ſubſtances 
of both, and particularly of the cerebrum, were of their natural firmneſs ; 
but in this laſt, the ſanguiferous veſſels were hefe and there conſpicuous : 
which I had alſo remark d, in the pia mater, to be in ſome places turgid with 
blood. The carotid arteries, at the baſis of the cerebrum, were pretty hard, 
and the baſilary artery in like manner- And, indeed, the latter of theſe, being 
about the middle of its length of a white colour inclining to yellow, ſhew'd 
an unequal ſurface when open'd, ſo as to convince us, that the diſeaſe which 

we had ſeen in the aorta at the beginning of the ſuperior branches, was pro- 

pagated through ſome of them quite into the cranium. Finally, the pitui- 
tary gland had not only ſubſided immoderately, but contain'd ſcarcely any 
thing of its own ſubſtance. | « 

11. As, by reaſon of the dilatation of the aorta and the pulmonary artery, 
the heart wanted greater ſtrength, in order to protrude the blood ſo far as it 
us'd to do by the help of them; and as, by reaſon of the canals which con- 
vey'd the blood to the brain being vitiated, the ſtrength of the heart, alſo, 
was leſs than uſual ; from hence, 1 ſuppoſe, the heart was under a neceſſity 
of becoming quiet very often, till by reaſon of the great quantity of water 
within the cranium being increas'd from the diſeaſe of the pituitary gland, it 
was depriv'd of all its ſtrength, and was reduc'd to a perpetual quiet, by an 
affection compounded of a ſyncope and an apoplexy. However, other 
examples of ſwoonings from dilatations of the great artery, [ ſhall, perhaps, 
produce in other letters, beſides thoſe which 1 have already given you (m), 
as copied from Valſalva. But let us now go on to other things, 


(m) Epiſt. 17. n. 17, & 21. 
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' 12. A man, of a middle age, had already lain ſix months in this hoſpital, 
on account of a very bad ulcer in one of his legs, when he was carried off 
by an unexpected ſyncope, in the. beginning of May, in the year 1723. 
The thorax and pericardium being open'd, in the former was a conſiderat le 
quantity of water, with ſome concretions reſembling jelly: and in the latter 
I obſerv'd. the left ventricle of the heart to be thicker and harder than it na- 
turally is. And as I ſuppos'd this to have happen'd from pretty large and 
firm poly pous concretions, I cut into the heart, but found only ſome ſſender 
and mucous concietions in both of the ventricles equally : and I found that this 
thickneſs and hardneſs aroſe from no other cauſe than from the corneæ co- 
lumnæ being grown;thicker, and protuberating internally into the cavity of 
the left ventricle z- which in other reſpects, however, had their natural ap- 
pearance both internally and externally, 

13. I am not a little in doubt, whether I have ſufficiently underſtood the 
cauſe of that ſyncope. For in whatſoever method I attempt to explain the 
caſe, this objection always occurs, that other ſyncopes, or, at leaſt, faintings, 
had not preceded, . Without doubt, the increaſe of thickneſs in thoſe co- 
lumns. could not happen in a point of time. Why then, if from the com- 
— this thickneſs a ſyncope was brought on, had not a lypothymia 

en the conſequence of its being almoſt perfected? Or are we to call in 
here, alſo, the aid of ſome other cauſe; as, for inſtance, a convulſion in con- 

uence of deprav'd ichor being taken up from the ulcer of the leg, and 
carried ſuddenly, at that time, to the origins of the nerves, as it been 
ſome time before to the thorax; which thoſe gelatinous concretions ſeem to 
ſhew.? By this convulſion, without doubt, folk as in that man of Piſtoia, 
ſpoken of by Lanciſi (a), the apex of the heart being violently and obſtinately 
contracted towards the baſis, a ſudden ſyncope might be brought on; and the 
heart being at the ſame time conglobated into itſelf, its hardneſs and thick- 
neſs might be increas d. And that the heart may be © convuls'd,” was not 
only formerly ſaid by Hippocrates, in more places than one (9) but as it has 
been confirm'd by the more modern authors that it is a mulcle, fo it could 
not be denied, that it was, certainly, ſubje& to the ſame diſorders to which 
other muſcles are, and conſequently to convullion alſo; ſo that the nerves 
being irritated by the moſt acrid ichor, the fibres of the heart may remain in 
an obſt nate convulſion. | | 

On the other hand, it ſometimes happens, that a reſolution and laxity of 
the heart ſeem to be the properties that are to be accus'd in diſorders of that 
kind. Thus, in a hiſtory of the celebrated Gretzius (p), which has been 
taken notice of in another place, in like manner as in a woman who died 
« of continual lypothymiz,” no blood was found in the cavities of the heart, 
but the heart © was univerſally diſtended with flatus” to ſuch a degree, that 
« you would have call'd it a tympanites of the heart ;” whether the air had 
diſcharg'd itſelf while ſhe was living, or whether it rather was extruded in the 

reater part of it from the blood after death ; you will not eaſily underſtand 
— it could poſſibly diſtend the parietes to that great degree, eſpecially ot 
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the left ventricle, unleſs you will ſappoſe that they had been very lax, and, 
finally, entirely paralytic. But as to the paralyſis of the heart, I ſhall have 
an opportunity of writing of that alſo in another place (q). 77. 
14. As 1 have in part propos'd the remaining obſervations of mine relative 
to the diſorders of which I treat here, in other letters (7) already fent * 
and in part am to propoſe them hereafter ; I ſhall now ſubjein two very ſhort 
hiſtories, which, when I liv'd at Bologna, I had communicated to me from 
men of learning and undoubted credit. "They came into my mind as I turn'd 
over this tenth ſection of the Sepulchretum, and read, and compar'd one 
with another, many obſervations which relate both to the diſorders of the 
membranes ſurrounding the heart, and particularly to thoſe of the heart it- 
ſelfl. Theſe membranes are, as you know, the mediaſtinum, the pericardium, 
and the proper membrane of the heart. In 1 to the inflammarion of the 
mediaſtinum, if you read what is produc'd number eighteen, you will 
fuppoſe that there are three obſervations, whereas there are only two; for that 
which is given under article the ſecond, is the fame that is immediately pro- 
pos'd again under the third article; and this you will be evidently convinc'd 
of, not ſo much by attending to the words, which are, by I know not what 
chance or licence, different in the different obſervations, as by comparing the 
firſt of them with that which is pointed out to be read under the title De 
Dyſpnaa, that is, in the firſt ſection of this ſecond book, obſervation the hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth, article the firft ; for you will then obſerve, that the 
firſt is taken from the ſame place, and from the ſame author, from whence 
that is ſaid to be taken which follows it. Nor, indeed, 1s there any reaſon to 
doubt, but that article the fourth, which is immediately fubjoin'd, and re- 
lates to pus being ſhut up within the pericardium, after an inflammation of 
that cavity, is the ſame which had been given, ſomewhat more at large, a little 
before, under article the ſecond, obſervation the thirteenth. And if you 
read it over where the whole of it had been deſcrib'd, that is to ſay, not in 
the third, but the fourth ſection, obſer vation the fourth; you will find that it 
relates to the third membrane alfo, that is, the proper membrane of the 
heart, and even to the heart irfelf, being in part corroded and wither'd. But 
if you, at length, enquire, whether that (kind of coar, whieh lay upon the 
6 heart iticlf, and was full of a certain humidity of a fcetid odour,” relates 
to this membrane, or to the pericardium, or rather to ſome other preterna- 
tural membrane that had grown upon one or the other of the two; which coat, 
according to the teſtimony of Galen, as is faid in. the twelfth obſervation, 
« was found in the diſſection of the body, when the cauſe of the ſyncope 
„% was enquir'd after;“ I tear how far you may be able to learn that from 
the books of Galen: and l foſpeR, that, if the commentaries from whence 
theſe * are taken are indeed thoſe of Philotheus, or Theophilus, or Ste- 
phauus, for they are aſcrib'd to one of theſe authors in one place, and to ano- 
ther in another; I ſay, I ſuſpect that the book of Galen in which theſe things 
might have been read, has been loft : bur, otherwiſe, that what Galen had 
written (5) of an ape being emaciated more and more, and of a tumour in 
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the coat which ſurrounded his heart, containing a humour like that of hy- 


datids, have been by ſome kind of neglect or other transferr'd, perhaps, to . 


a ſyncope and a fœtid humour, But be theſe things as they may, they have 
brought to my mind the following obſervation. * eee 

13. A monk, having been afflicted with many ſymptoms of ill health, and 
particularly with ſwoonings, clos'd the period of his life. The pericardium 
was found full of water, and in part connected with the heart: and from 
the baſis of the heart hung a large hydatid. 

16. That a dropſy of the pericardium may be brought on by the humour 
that 3s effus'd from hydatids, I have already taken notice on a former occa- 
ſion (1), when among the other caufes of this diſeaſe I alſo recounted this. 
And, indeed, it is very natural to that diſorder to have taken place in this 
monk from hydatids, like that which even then remain'd entire, being pre- 
viouſly ruptur'd. | 

And that ſwoonings have been, ſometimes, alſo join'd with a dropfy of the 
— xe the obſervations which I have ſent to you formerly (u) ſhew. 

ut with this you will particularly compare that which is copied from Val- 
ſalva in the former letter (x), and which exhibits a dropſy of the pericardium, 
and, at the ſame time, certain connections to the heart, with an impediment 
of its apex. A very conſiderable obſtacle of another kind to the motion of 
the heart was found by Lanzonus (), within the pericardium, when he diſ- 
ſected the body of a woman who died of a frequent ſyncope; I mean, three 
greeniſh calculi, one of which was ſo large as to equal the weight of two 
Ounces. | 25 

But the other obſervation that I have promis'd you, relates to a much more 
violent diſorder, inaſmuch as it was a diforder of the heart itfelf; I mean, an 
ulcer, I ſhall not compriſe this in more words than the former, that is, in 
juſt ſo many as I receiv'd it from the mouth of Albertini himſelf, who had 
attended upon the patient, night and day, under his preceptor Malpighi, 

a The commander of the city fortreſs was frequently ſeiz d with a pain 
at the region of his heart, and a ſyncope that was the conſequence of it, 
Being under the cautious and diligent care of Malpighi, he ſeem'd likely to 
have recover'd, when at length being ſeiz'd with an acute fever he died. In 
the heart were found both polypi and an ulcer. 

18. Take care how you ſuppoſe this to be the ſame commander of the ſame 
citadel, whoſe diſeaſe and diſſection Malpighi (z) himſelf has made mention 
of; and who, being ſubject to a very acute pain at the ſternum and in one of 
his arms, had a heart twice as big as the natural ſize, with a large polypus in 
the right auricle. For that gentleman was of the Baldeſchi family, and this, 
if I remember rightly, was of the Paſfionei, which was a very noble family; 
nor could Albertini have attended upon the former, as he died in the 
year 1667 : nor, indeed, does diſeaſe agree with diſeaſe, nor diſſection with 
diſſection. However, 1 do not imagine you are in the number of thoſe who, 
being followers of Harvey in every thing without reſerve, wonder that there 
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ſhould have been any pain from an ulcer of the heart; becauſe he (a) had 
taught that it was * inſenſible ;” for this reaſon, that a young man in whom, 
from an extraordinary accideat, the apex of the heart could be touch'd, did 
not perceive when it was touch'd; as if . an excreſcence of fungous fleſh,” 
as he himſelf relates, had not . cover'd over“ this apex, I confeſs, that 
where ſuch a kind of fleſh has been form'd; or where the heart is lax and 
flaccid z and where it has the membrane which is proper to it, with the nerves 
that lie under it, leſs tenſe than uſual, either from its long maceration in a 
great quantity of water that is contain'd in the pericardium, or from any 
other cauſe whatever; I will not then be very haſty in denying that ulcers of 
the heart may exiſt without any conſiderable ſenſe of pain. Bur before theſe 
things, or others of that kind come to paſs, I ſhall wonder if the heart be 
eroded, or ulcerated, without pain. Therefore, when Olaus Borrichius, de- 
ſcribing the heart of the centurion (þ), relates, that the external fleſh of it was 
deeply eroded, and transform'd into jagged pieces and putreſcent villi, it is 
not ſo ſurpriſing to me that the centurion had at that time no pain; I mean, 
becauſe © the membrane proper to the heart was conſum'd” by an acrid 
humour with which the pericardium had been diſtended. But as to the © pa- 
«« tient never having complain'd of a pain of the heart,” that, indeed, can- 
not be otherwiſe than ſurpriſing ; unleſs we perhaps ſuppoſe, that this mem- 
brane being relax'd by maceration, had been conſum'd, or at leaſt made 
very infenſible, before the humor pericardii had become acrid and fit for 
eroſion. | | | iin e 4843544 lt 

19. It ſeem'd incredible to the ancient authors, that the heart could bear 
ſo violent and fo long · continuꝰd diſorders, although Pliny (c) has exaggerated 
the opinion much more than Ariſtotle (d), by aſſerting, as I have mention'd 
in another place (e), That the heart being hurt, is the immediate cauſe of 
death.“ For Ariſtotle, although he had ſaid, that the heart had been 
« hitherto never ſeen to be fo affected in any victim as the other viſcera had 
e been;” yet he did not deny that thoſe parts, being ſometimes vitiated, 
which are moſt cloſely connected to the heart, «© the animals that died of a 
« diſorder or vitiated ſtate of this kind, ſhew'd morbid affections in the 
„heart, when diſſected:“ and theſe, I ſuppoſe, he did not believe were 
made ſo conſpicuous in an inſtant of time. Nor indeed did Aretæus ( f ), 
nor Galen (g), teach that life was immediately taken away by every injury 
of the heart; as the latter has expreſsly ſaid, that of thoſe in whom the 
wound of the heart did not reach quite to the veatricle, © ſome might live, 
not only through the ſame day on which they were wounded, but alſo 
e through the following night ;” and the other, that if the aphthæ go down 
from the fauces into the penetralia of the thorax, they do not inſtantly, but 
only on the ſame day, caule ſtrangulation.” Yet the fame author has ſaid, 
that the heart neither bears ulcers nor ſanious humours; and Galen, that 
from inflammation, or eryſipelas, while it begins to be form'd, and before 
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et a diſorder of this kind can be increas'd, the animal is immediately taken 
off:“ for which reaſon, as he had before aſſerted (), © it was impoſſible 
* that the heart ſhould be affected with an abſceſs.” And the ſame opinion 
was embrac'd by more modern phyſicians than theſe, who follow'd the opi- 
nion of their predeceſſors, and even that of the very ancient author of the 
book De Morbis (i), who had ſaid, that no diſeaſe aroſe in the heart;“ none 
of them indeed through their own faults, but all through the fault of the 
times, till the diſſection of bodies began to teach quite different things; not 
the bodies of beaſts, but of men, as being thoſe animals whom a various 
kind of intemperance, but eſpecially cares, and violent paſſions of the mind 
long continu'd, quency make liable to diſeaſes of the heart, and the 
adjoining veſſels. he firſt obſervation, as far as I can now call to mind, 
or, at leaſt, one of the firſt, was that of Benivenius (4), about the be- 

inning of the ſixteenth century, who, in a thief that had been publ cly 

ang'd, found © an abſceſs in the left ventricle of the heart redundant 
« with pituita.” This obſervation was ſucceeded, not many years after, by 
another of the phyſicians at Vienna, from whom Matthias Cornax having 
heard it, publiſh'd it long after in an explication added to his hiſtory (1) ; 
which obſervation is the firſt of this ſection in the Sepulchretum, and relates, 
e that more than half of the heart was ſanious, and waſted away with pu- 
tre faction; that is, as I underſtand it, in regard to the thickneſs of 
the parietes. After the interval of a very few years, Nicolaus Maſſa (m) 
added a third, the ſummary of which you have in the ſcholium to the ob- 
ſervation made at Vienna, as far as the memory of Cornax could furniſh him 
with it; for Maſſa, to take no notice of other things, ſaw, in the right ven- 
tricle, a remarkable impoſthume, internally; and the left auricle, which 
« was extremely ſmall, univerſally ulcerated on its external ſurtace, with a 
* manifeſt ſanies;z” but he ſaw an ulcer much larger * than the half of a 
<< hen's egg-ſhell,” not in the heart, but © in the ſubſtance of the lungs, 
con the Feb fide.” Which blunder of Cornax, although conſiderably en- 
creas'd in the Sepulchretum, where the ulcer is ſaid to be * of the bigneſs 
of a hen's egg,” I ſhould willingly. have paſs'd by, in this place, if it had 
not been abſolutely neceſſary for me to take notice of it, as you will ſee pre- 
ſently, in order to perform what I promis'd you in the former letter (n); 1 
mean, to enquire, whether, with ulcers of the heart, both faintings and iuter- 
miſſions of the pulſe are always join'd. 

20. For as the obſervation of Benivenius, and not a few of the many 
which follow'd it afterwards, are altogether ſilent, or at leaſt more ſo than [ 
could wiſh, in regard to the ſymptoms of diſorder which had preceded; fo 
that the two next obſervations, that of the Vienna phyſicians and Maſſa, 
are the more to be regarded; the firſt of which informs us, that many and 
frequent ſwoonings had, for a year before, preceded the laſt and fatal ſyn- 
cope; and the ſecond ſeems to ſhew clearly, that in a man who died, in other 
reſpects, of abſceſſes of the cerebrum and cerebellum, after a wound in the 
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head, no ſign had preceded, which had any relation to the heart; you readily 
perceive that I am to conſider, whether I ought to follow Corn:x or nor, 
who believes that there had not been any ſwoonings in this patient of 
Maſſa, for this reaſon, that the diſorder of the heart was more recent. 
And I follow him the more readily, when I obſerve that there was pus, 
not only in the heart, but alſo in the lungs ; both of which might, with- 
out doubt, have been eaſily tranſlated from the head, juſt before the cloſe 
of life, when the man lay hemiplectic, delirious, and like a dying per- 
ſon. For that ſanies is not always carried by metaſtaſis from the head, 
when wounded, to the liver, but ſomerimes to the other viſcera in like man- 
ner, has been found by the very experienc'd phyſician and ſurgeon Moli- 
nelli (o): and although it happen'd to him to obſerve, that theſe viſcera 
« were always in the number of thoſe that are contain'd in the belly ;” yet 
I do not ſee, that this is at all repugnant to our ſuppoling the viſcera, which 
are contain'd in the thorax, to be Nibotlahes capable of being thus affected 
likewiſe (*) : nor do I ſee, that thoſe things can be eaſily explain'd otherwiſe, 
which Maſſa found in the lungs and the heart of this man, whom, before 
the wound, he had known to be healthy, and never to have complain'd of 
« any pain, nor to have cough'd, after his being confin'd to bed with his 
« wound, Sc.“ | 88 | 

To this I might perhaps add that ſanies which the celebrated Daniel Hoff- 
man (p) ſaw diſtil from ulcers that had been open'd in the arm and the thigh, 
of the ſame colour with that which came from a wound of the head and ce- 
rebrum ; ſo that he did not doubt but it had been carried from the head into 
all the parts of the body. However, it is ſufficient for me, that the great 
archiater Senac (g) alſo, whom I frequently read, as I reviſe theſe letters, has 
choſen rather to explain the obſervation of Maſſa in the ſame manner that I 
have explain'd it. Setting this aſide, therefore, let us attend to other things. 
In this tenth ſection of the Sepulchretum, therefore, there are, in all, five 
obſervations, in which the ulceration of the heart is read of; that is to ſay, 
the firſt, as | have already ſaid, the ſecond, the eighth, the tenth, and that 
which is the ſecond in the additamenta. And in the ninth ſection are no 
more than two, which are the eleventh and forty-ſecond. Read them all 
over. In the two laſt you will, indeed, find an intermiſſion of the pulſe, but 
no deliquia. In the former, on the other hand, you will generally find theſe de- 
liquia, but not an intermiſſion of the pulſe. There is then, not one of all 
theſe obſervations which has both theſe circumſtances join'd together. For 
although the eighth of the tenth ſection has this title prefix'd to it, A Ly- 
« pothymia in conſequence of an ulceration of the heart,” yet in fact, if it 
be very attentively examin'd, not only then, or in the ninth ſection, under 
number the forty-ſecond, for it is the ſame, but particularly in the fifth ſec- 
tion, under number twenty-one, where it is deſcrib'd more at large, from the 
author Riverius; we are fo far from finding any ſwooning which preceded 
death, that we ſhall even perceive, that the intermiſſion of the pulſe “ had 
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© ceas'd” many days before death. - Thus alſo, if you perhaps doubt, whe- 
ther in the eleventh obſervation of the ninth ſcion ſomething may not be 
wanting, that relates to deliquia; turn to the ſame where it is given more in 
full under the twenty-ſeventh number of the firſt ſection, and I anſwer 
for it, it will not only happen that you will find not a ſingle word of theſe 
ſymptoms, but you will probably think with Riverius, from whoſe accurate 
deſcription this, as well as the former, was taken, that the dilatation of the 
right auricle of the heart, join'd together with an exulceration of the ſame, 
had been the cauſe of ſo great an inequality and intermiſſion of the pulſe.“ 
And becauſe I have obſery'd above (7), that a certain obſervation of the tenth 
ſection, which is given under number the thirteenth, article the ſecond, and 


again under number the eighteenth, article the fourth, if it be examin'd into 


in another place (6), where the whole of it may be read, ſhews the heart to 
have been in part © corroded and wither'd ;” leſt you ſhould, perhaps, ima- 
gine, that there, at leaſt, beſides ſwoonings, an intermitting pulſe is alſo men- 
tion'd, you may take it for granted, that even there you will not find any 
thing of this kind mention'd. | 
21. But are no other obſervations of the heart being ulcerated, you will 
ſay, beſides thoſe, produc'd or referr'd to in the Sepulchretum ? In theſe 
two ſections, that is to ſay, the ninth and tenth, indeed, others are not pro- 
duc'd beſides ; unleſs you ſhould, perhaps, ſuppoſe that the twenty-third of 
the ninth relates to the preſent ſubje& of diſpute, in which it is ſaid that the 
membrane of the heart © was eroded and excoriated :” which obſervation I 
have deſignedly paſs'd over, not only becauſe the heart itſelf was un- 
hurt, but particularly becauſe no diſorders which were join'd with it, are 
expreſsly mention'd ; or if any one does ſeem to be mark'd out, it relates to 
the frequency, and not to the intermiſſion, of the pulſe. | 

But in certain ſcholia of the tenth ſection, ſome obſervations are indeed re- 
ferr'd to, as you will ſee under number the ſecond, both in that ſection, and 
in the additamenta to that ſection. However, the firſt, which, that you may 
compare them with his book, are thoſe of Tulpius, have deliquia, but not 
intermiſſions of the pulſe : the others, which refer to Cabrolius as their au- 
thor, have not the former ſymptoms, but only the following aſſertion : © Left 
« any one ſhould think, that death had been brought on them rom thele 
e cauſes, both of them ended their life by the halter.” And if any regard 
is to be paid to that wonderful obſervation of Bernardin Teleſius, which is 
pointed out before theſe ; although in that mention is made, not of an eroſion, 
but of a hectic dryneſs of the heart, which was waſted, and, * only the coat 
« of it” excepted, entirely deſtroy'd; that is, as I underſtand it, much in 
the ſame manner as Peyerus () found it in a certain phthiſical patient, “ ſo 
« extenuated, that the left ventricle of it was ſcarcely equal in thickneſs to 
a common piece of leather, and the right was equal in the thickneſs of its 
« parietes only to a ſimple coat;” you will certainly read nothing elſe in Te- 
leſius, but that this man had been « waſted away by a long-continu'd diſeaſe :" 
and you will look after this hiſtory (which is incredible, unleſs you explain 
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it in the manner I have mention'd) in his fifth book Rerum Naturalium: 
chapter the twenty - fourth, not the twenty- eighth, that is referr'd to by 
Meckrenius himſelf, as well as in the Sepulchretum: and if it ſeem to you 
alſo, as it did to Meckrenius, that inftead of the “ coat of the heart” the 
pericardium is to be underſtood; you will underſtand that the heart itfelf, as. 
frequently happens in hectical bodies, was cloſely connected to the pericar- 
dium: and although the other obſervation (u) ſeems ſtill leſs credible, inaſ- 
much as it relates to a healthy man who died ſuddenly; I mean, that of 
« the pericardium which contain'd the membrane of the heart fill'd with 
<« black blood, inftead of the parenchymatous ſubſtance, which was entirely 
* conſum'd ;” yet whatever truth there was in it cannot, in my opinion, be 
otherwiſe explain'd than in the method I before pointed out. 

But beſides thoſe two ſections, the ninth and tenth, in which we have hi- 
therto enquir'd, I do. not doubt but there are others which produce obſer- 
vations of the ulcerated heart, and indeed I in part know. Among which, 
however, take care how you number what is produc'd in the firſt book, 
ſection the ſecond, under number the ninth, For Blancardus has deceiv'd 
Bonetus, who took him for the author of the obfervation in the ſcholium. 
For it is the ſame in effect, though not in words, as the ſecond of the two, 
which above (x) is by me and by Bonetus juſtly and 8 attributed ta 
Riverius; from whom alſo Blancardus (y) had taken the firſt in a ſurrep- 
titious manner, without mentioning it. But he has, beſides, acted in the 
| ſame manner with that which I have conſider'd after thoſe of Riverius ; ſo as. 
to make me very much ſuſpect that he has impos'd upon Bonetus, and moſt 
other writers, and perhaps upon me alſo, in more than ane place. Where- 
fore, diſmiſſing this homo verſutiloguus, or crafty-talking man, if I may be al- 
low'd to uſe the word of an ancient poet (2), let us look out for authors wh 
are more ta be depended upon.. | 

22, There is then, in the ſecond book of the Sepulchretum, ſection the 
firſt, obſervation the eighty ſixth, which is taken notice of above (a), and was. 
made by Olaus Borrichius, in a man who had the external fleſh of the heart 
« deeply corroded, and transform'd into jagged pieces of fleſh and putreſcent. 
« vill.” And I ſce that Peyerus (4) had oblerv'd ſomething of the ſame 
kind, and Grætzius (c), who repreſented what he had ſeen in a figure by no 
means inelegant. But the latter of theſe, ſhewing briefly what ſymptoms had 
preceded, ſays, that the patient had been long troubPd with ſymptoms that 
& ſeem'd to argue a dropſy of the thorax.” Peyerus has ſaid no more than 
that the young man had been * conſumptive, and dropfical.” And Borri- 
chius, although he mentions many things diſtinctly, and in particular, men- 
tions not a word of ſwoonings, or of intermitting pulſes. Nor is any men- 
tion of this kind made by Bonetus, when in the hundred-and-thirty-fourth. 
obſervation, which ſeems to relate to the preſent ſubject, by reaſon of the 
right auricle of the heart . being filld with pus that flow'd out af the ven- 
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tricles,” he Enumerates other things. I leſs wonder at that in the ſiath ſeQion, 
obſervation the fifteenth, and ſection the ſeventh, obſervation the hundred- 
and-ninth, articles one and two. For Rota, Fernelius, and Trincavellius, 
have mention'd old ulcers of the heart; and the latter even ſays, that the 
greater part of it was corroded ;” which you will underſtand in the ſame 
manner as has been explain'd above (), in the hiſtory taken at Vienna: yet 
as they only mention'd, not deſcrib'd, the caſes, one of them has ſignified, that 
the patient had for a long time labour'd under an empyema ; another, that 
a conſumption had been brought on by degrees ; and the third, that the pa- 
tient had ſuffer'd a long illneſs; and no more: although it is highly probable,, 
that if the pulſe had intermitted, or there had been accuſtom'd to be any 
fwooning, that ſome one or other of them would have juſt ſignified it by a 
word at leaſt, [503 

And this I believe till more readily of our Marchetti, not * Dominic,” 
but Peter the Chevalier, a relation of the other; for Dominic, although I ſee 
that his Opera Cbirurgica are commended by a great writer; and indeed he 
was not only a very eminent phyſician, but as eminent a ſurgeon; yet has in 
fact pubhſh'd nothing but his Anatomia. Wherefore the Obſervationes Medi- 
co-chirurgicæ are the works of Peter; one of which is that forty-ſixth obſer- 
vation, wherein you have the relation of an ulcer penetrating quite to the 
left cavity of the heart, and is immediately ſubjoin'd to the foremention'd. 
obſervations of Fernelius and Trincavellius, article the third; but is given 
in quite a different manner from what it is by the author, Who having, 
beſides a waſting of fleſh, alſo enumerated ** fever and loſs of ſtrength,” it 
does not ſeem that if there had been any deliquia, or intermiſſion of the pulſe, 
he would have neglected to mention them, in order to give a reaſon why the 
cure of that fiſtulous ulcer which follow'd the wound of the ſternum, could be 
attempted with no hope of recovery.” 

Nor do I doubt but Hollerius alſo, if the archdeacon who had “ an ab- 
<« ſceſs in the ſubſtance of the heart, and the woman who had “ many,” 
had been troubPd with theſe ſymptoms, would have mention'd both of them 
in the ſcholia to his chapter De Syncope, as he had mention'd in the laſt chap- 
ter (e) De cordis Palpitatione, what ſymptoms they had been afflicted with: 
and Bonerus has, in like manner, given us, under article the ſecond. of the 
eighth obſervation, ſection the eighth, which is on the ſame ſubject ot pal- 

tation, what relates to this very archdeacon ; although I do not know why 
Po has commended Foreſtus, as being the author of it, rather than Holleri- 
us, from whom Foreſtus has confeſſedly —_ this and many others that 
follow. But as to what is ſaid under the firſt article of the ſame obſervation, 
of the ulcer of the heart in a woman, in ſuch a manner as only to inform us, 
that being ſent to the hot baths on account of a ſcabies, ſhe came back from 
thence dropſical; this is no more uſeful to us than what we likewiſe read- 
under the eighth obſervation of the twelfth ſection, book the fourth, of the 
heart being eroded in a certain man, from a long-continu'd uſe of acidulated 
vitriolic waters. However, on the contrary, thoſe are very uſeful which are 
to be met with in the ſame ſe&ion, among the poſthumous obſervations of 
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Jo. Bapt. Fantonus, the ſixteenth and the twenty- eighth. For they are no 
imperfect, but both of them expreſsly inform us with what ſymptoms the 
patient had been afflicted, and particularly the firſt. Although then the heart 
of one was © externally purulent,” that is, as the celebrated ſon of Fantonus 
afterwards publiſh'd, . corrupted; and the heart of the other had © an abſceſs, 
<« which was already ruptur'd;” yet in neither of them any deliquium is ſaid 
io have been, or any intermiſſion of the pulſe. 

23. And theſe are the obſervations of ulcers, or open abſceſſes in the heart, 
on which it has hitherto happen'd that I have lit in turning over the Sepul- 
chretum ; or rather, which I remember to have read in this or other books; 
for I do not ſuppoſe, either that I have ſeen all the obſervations which ever 
were publiſh'd, or that I remember all that I have ſeen. And indeed, now 
I read theſe things over again, a paſſage of Lanciſi comes into my mind (f), 
in which he ſays, that he had two or three times © found the ſurface of the 

te heart corroded and ulcerated; but © that the ſigns of this diſorder were 
% nearly common with the ſymptoms that accompany the aneuriſms of the 
„ præcordia. Which is not at all to be wonder'd at, becauſe he, © for the 
« moſt part,” found it complicated with the aneuriſms: and that among the 
ſigns of thoſe aneuriſms, the two after which our enquiry is at preſent, are 
not neceſſarily to be conſider'd, you readily underſtand, from a number of 
other hiſtories of aneuriſms of the præcordia, which I have ſent to you 
already. | © 

oa make ſeem to thoſe who read over the thirty-fifth chapter of Meck- 
renius (g), that even many other obſervations of ulcers of the heart are ex- 
tant, and perhaps are really extant. Nevertheleſs, out of thoſe that he pro- 
duces or points out, you will find, if you diligently compare them, that 
- ſome are the ſame with thoſe that I have already conſider'd, and the greater 

part of the others you will not find in the paſſages of thoſe writers to whom 
he himſelf refers; and you will find that ſome are related by their original 
authors in quite a different manner from that in which he has related them. 
For when he relates his own obſervation, the latter part of which it is not eaſy 
to underſtand, he ſays, An example ſimilar to this,” that is, of an ulcer 
of the heart, join'd with frequent ſwoonings, ** Realdus Columbus writes, 
in his fifteenth book, De re Anatomica, that he had obſerv'd in a diſciple 
of his, whom he had diſſected at Rome.” But Columbus, though it is 
true he does ſay that this diſciple * had fallen now and then into a ſyncope,” 
does not, however, ſay that he had an ulcer in his heart, but “ that the peri- 
tc cardium was wanting.” But to what diſorders they had been ſubje& while 
living, in whoſe hearts, after death, he ſaw © ulcers or an abſceſs, he dots 
not tell us. 

One author, however, yet remains, whom I had not in my hands when I 
wrote theſe things to you before; I mean the illuſtrious Senac. He, in that 
chapter (5) which he has entitled, ** Inflammations, abſceſſes, and ulcers of 
e the heart,” has taken notice of ſo many obſervations, in which the heart was 
diſeas'd, that if you ſhould compare them, ſeparately, with thoſe that I have 
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pointed out above, which [ have not time to do at preſent, it could not 
happen but that you muſt find others which have been remark'd by this very 
learned man, beſides theſe; at leaſt ſome which were made at Paris; and 
particularly that taken from a woman, whom J heartily wiſh he had had the 
opportunity of ſeeing when ſhe was diſſected after death alſo; as he had had 
the _—_— of ſeeing her when ſhe was living, and labouring under her 
diſeaſe. 1 would, therefore, have you, in as many as you find that have 
not been conſider'd by me, attend to this at leaſt in particular, whether both 
theſe ſigns, that are at preſent in queſtion, are remark'd. For although 
Senac himſelf (i) expreſsly denies, that an inequality of the pulſe is the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of ulcers of the heart; yet, as he mentions this (t), and 
frequent deliquia, amonglt the ſigns which “ generally“ attend thoſe ulcers ; 
you muſt ſee whether he is to be underſtood to ſpeak of both the ſigns toge- 
ther, or rather, as I ſuppoſe, of one or the other only: for there is nothing 
from which you can better determine this queſtion, than from thoſe obſerva- 
| _ which till remain to be particularly conſidered by you, in his 
work. 

24. But if you, in the mean time, enquire, what it has happened to 
Valſalva, Albertini, or me, to obſerve, you may read over again my ſix- 
teenth letter to you, at number ſeventeen, and forty- three; and the twenty- 
fourth, at number eighteen, You will find nothing of intermiſſion of the 
pulſe, nothing of ſwoonings, if you except ſome ſlight faintings, obſerved 
by Albertini. But theſe, you will ſay, were flight eroſions, and only ſuper- 
ficial. I confeſs they were ſo; but they were true eroſions, and were in that 
part where it is hinted above (), that the greateſt trouble to the heart could be 
excited. And I ſaid that they were true eroſions, leſt you ſhould, perhaps, 
E them amoneſt the number of thoſe, in which the external ſurface of the 

eart ſeems to be eroded, but is not really ſo: an example of which falſe 
eroſion is given, for inſtance, in the twenty-firſt letter (n), where it is alſo 
* ſhown from what cauſe it may happen, although ſomewhat briefly, and by 
what method it may be diſtinguiſh'd. That is to ſay, from the humor 
pericardii, which is in a preternatural ſtate, a kind of concretions ſometimes 
adheres to the heart ; which, by their inequality and colour, reſemble an 
eroſion. It is eaſy for thoſe who are not uninform'd of theſe concretions, to 
avoid fallacy, by taking them off; and by diſcovering the ſubjected memꝭ ane 
of the heart to be ſound. In thoſe obſervations,' therefore, of Borrichius, 
Peyerus, and Gretzius, which I have pointed cut above (), do not be too 
forward to ſuſpe& the ſame thing, when, enquiring after that membrane, 
they found it to be conſumed, in ſome places actually corroded, ” and the 
heart . deprived ” of it. But to Valſalva and Albertini concretions of this 
kind were not unknown; and theſe concretions reſemble other things, at 
other times; and amongſt theſe fat, villi and hairs, as I have written in the 
preceding letter (o). For which reaſon I have with-held my aſſent, when I 
happened at any time to hear, that in a certain perſon, who had been trou- 
bled with pains and convulſions of the heart, beſides the pericardium 
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being full of the moſt yellow water, all the fat of the heart was 
found to be jagged, here and there, as if it had been eaten by mice, 
For an appearance of this kind had offer'd itſelf to me before, in an old ſol- 
dier, of whom I ſhall write to you hereafter (p); nor did J ſuffer it to im- 
poſe upon me: nor did the celebrated Schreiberus ſuffer himſelf to be im- 
pos'd upon, when, in an obſervation which I have already related (q), after 
having expreſsly admoniſh'd. that the large, long, and broad villi, which 
„ were almoſt like tender and fungous fleſn, and which every where adhere 
to the heart, were form'd from the ſerum of the blood ſtagnating within 
t the pericardium ;” he added figures of the villous hearts, accurately ex- 
preſs'd; which if any one look upon that is ignorant of the circumſtances, 
he will be immediately deceiv'd, nor in the leaſt doubt, but they repreſent 
hearts, the fat, and the remaining ſurface of which were, in ſeveral places, 
deeply eaten into by corroſions. But whether, in the third obſervation of the 
ſecond ſection of the ſecond book of the Sepulchretum, the external ſurface 
of the heart, which is deſcrib'd as being * altogether like to a piece of downy 
« cloth, or the internal coat of the ſtomach of ruminating animals,” ap- 
pear'd to be in a manner corroded,” by reaſon of concretions reſembling 
villi, which had been depoſited from the ſerum wherewith the pericardium 
was extremely tumid; or whether it really was, and “ without a doubt, 
« from the acrimony of the ſerum, with the external ſubſtance of the heart,” 
as is faid in the ſcholium, entirely corroded, I leave quite undetermin'd ; as 
in the obſervation of Laubius alſo (7), whether the ſurface of the heart was 
really eroded; for although the pericardium contain'd “ more than a pound 
« of black and coagulated blood,” yet this might eaſily have diſtilPd from 
another part than the ſurface of the heart; and Laubius himſelf, like a per- 
ſon who heſitates, relates the appearance in the following manner: that blocd 
„ being wip'd away by a ſponge, the ſubſtance of the heart offer'd itſelf to 
the eyes, cover'd over, as it were, with lamellz, and eroded.” But if 
the ſubſtance of the heart, in both the obſervations, was really corroded and 
eaten away; for | paſs d by both of them above, in conſequence of my doubts 
upon this head; I would have you attend to this, that amongſt the ſymptoms 
Which the patients ſuffer'd, not a word is to be met with in regard to inter- 
miſſion of the pulſe or ſwooning. And as in ſo great a number of hiſtories, 
frequently, neither of them is mention'd, never both, and ſometimes only 
one or the other, you naturally ſee, without any induction, what is to be 
thought of the queſtion propos'd. 

25. And if this be the caſe in open abſceſſes and ulcers of the, heart, do 
you ſuppoſe that it will be different in thoſe that are conceal'd? What 
ſymptoms had preceded, when Columbus found “ hard tumours in the left 
« ventricle of the heart, even to the bigneſs of an egg,” as in the Cardinal 
Gambara, this author, according to his general cuſtom, does not relate (7): 
nor does Hildanus give any hints, in regard to the inconveniencies which 
were felt about the cheſt in a young man (2) who © had a white tubercle in 
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« the apex of the heart, to the bigneſs of a filbert;“ nor, to return to the 
Sepulchretum, has Rhodius (x) mention'd any thing elſe in a man who had 
< a follicle in the right auricle of the heart,” than a dropſy; nor Bartholin, 
any thing beſides a waſting of fleſh in an ox (Y), which had * an abſceſs of 
the bigneſs of an apple,” that adher'd to the right ventricle of the heart, 
and contain'd a ſerum within two follicles : nor has Gantius (z) mention'd 
any thing but a “ difficulty of breathing with a fever,” in a certain man, 
who had “ many excreſcences ” in the baſis of the heart; and amongf theſe 
one, equal in bigneſs to a pigeon's egg,” all ſtuff'd up with ſoft matter. 
And you know (a), that when I, to paſs over others deſignedly, found a tu- 
bercle, which had form'd itſelf in the heart of an old man, I was well in- 
torm'd, that no intermiſſion of the pulſe, no ſwoonings, no palpitations, nor 
any ſymptoms at all, had preceded, from whence that tubercle could have 
been ſupposꝰd to exiſt, For which reaſon, it is to be leſs wonder'd at if they 
are at any time ſeiz d with ſudden deaths, who complain'd of no inconveni- 
ence preceding; ſince a part ſo neceſſary to life, the heart itſelf, may, ſome- 
times, without any particular ſymptoms of inconvenience to attend it, la- 
bour under a diſorder of ſuch a kind, that by the increaſe of it, the parietes 
of the heart being perforated, the life, together with the blood, may be loſt. 
On the ſubject of deaths of this kind, the next letter will turn. Farewel. 
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Treats of ſudden Death, from a Diſorder of the ſanguiferous 
Veſſels, eſpecially thoſe that lie in the Thorax, 


I. LTHOUGH ſudden deaths ſeem to be grown more frequent than 
uſual in this age, yet that they have not been uncommon, now and 
then, at various times, in Italy, and in other countries, in preceding ages, 
I have demonſtrated to you in a former letter (a). This will be confirm'd, 
to omit Pliny (), who has written that they were frequent; and although 
he mention'd many himſelf, has even inform'd us, that Verrius had pro- 
« duc'd a greater number of inſtances;” this, ] ſay, will be confirm'd b 
the more recent examples of the eleventh ſection of the Sepulchretum, whic 
is entitled, De Morte Repentina ; there, in particular, where you will either 
find Bartholin (c) aſſerting, that in the year 1632, in the beginning of the 
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% month of February, by reaſon of the uncertain temperature of the air, 
« many were ſuddenly taken off in the city of Copenhagen, by an unexpected 
« death;” or where Panarolus (4) informs us, that in the year 1651, a 
„great number was taken off, by a ſudden and inſtantaneous death, in a 
«© ſhort ſpace of time,” at Rome. To theſe add Lanciſi (e), who ſhows that 
the ſame thing had happen'd under Alexander the ſeventh; that is, a few 
years after, in the ſame place, and in Tuſcany about the fame time, as [ 
ſuppoſe, but before, that is, about the beginning of the laſt age, both ar 
Rome and at Venice, and in other cities allo. 

2. But whenſoever, and whereſoever, deaths of this kind have happen'd, I do 


not doubt but the cauſe is to be enquir'd after by anatomiſts, either in the brain 


and nerves, or in the lungs and aſpera arteria, or, finally, in the heart and 
{anguiferous veſſels; and Lancifi has before ſufficiently demonſtrated the ſame 
thing, in the excellent books which he publiſh'd, De Subitaneis Mortibus (F). 
Since, therefore, that cauſe has been already enquir'd after by me, in the 
two firſt of thoſe different ſeats, when I wrote to you the letters upon apo- 
plexy and upon ſuffocation ; it will remain at preſent to enquire after it in 
the third fear, that is, in the heart and the ſanguiferous veſſels, and parti- 
cularly in thoſe that are contain'd in the thorax. For I am not willing to 
do what I ſee is frequently done in this ſection of the Sepulchretum, 1 mean, 
to repeat what I have before ſaid of apoplectic or ſuffocated perſons ; nor yet 
to ſpeak of thoſe who have died ſuddenly from a peculiar injury of any of 
the abdominal viſcera, before I begin to treat of the diſeaſes of the belly : 
although the proximate cauſe of this kind of death is not in that diſeas'd 
viſcus, but by means of the nerves, or the ſanguiferous veſſels, is generally 
in the brain and the heart. That is to ſay, in this viſcus of the belly, either 
the nerves are ſo irritated as to convulſe the muſcular part of the heart; or 
the meninges of the brain, or the veſſels are ſo eroded, that the blood being 
extravaſated, a proper quantity thereof is ſuddenly deficient in the heart and 
the brain. But theſe things we ſhall conſider in their proper places. 

I will now tell you what cauſes of ſudden death have offer'd themſelves 
to Valſalva, and to me, in the heart and the neighbouring veſſels. And 
under the term of ſudden death, I here underſtand that which, whether there 
is any previous apprehenſion of it or not, ſnatches a perſon away ſuddenly, 
contrary to his own expectation, or the expectation of others, at that time. 

of which kind of death, from the diſorder either of the heart, or the 
veſſels that lie near it, I have had occaſion to give in letter the ſeventeenth (g), 
the eighteenth (5), the twenty-firſt (i), the twenty-fourth (&), and the twenty- 
fifth (/). But now take the greater part of thoſe which remain: and firſt, 
theſe three from Valſalva, that relate to the veſſels ; for thoſe that refer to 
the heart, we-ſhall refer to the next letter. "6 

3. A man, of fifty years of age, who had been us'd to ſpit blood at times, 
though in ſmall quantity, and ſometimes alſo to breathe ſhort, having laid 
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hold of a hammer with both his hands, and ſtricken ſomething or other 
with a great force, and for a long time together, fell down ſuddenly, and 
with one or two words call'd out for help. Soon after, having loſt his ſpeech, 
and breathing with great difficulty, and having his face very pale, he died 
within half an hour. 

| The left cavity of the thorax was found quite full of blood, the greater 
part of which had coagulated. This blood had burſt forth from the great 
artery that was eroded at the part where, being about to deſcend to the ver- 
tebræ, it is inflected. For in that place, being dilated into an aneuriſm, it 
had hollow'd out the correſponding vertebræ; and where theſe were hollow'd 
out, there the artery ſeem'd to be conſum'd. 

4. How much they ought to avoid any exertion of their ſtrength, in whom 
there is a dilatation of an artery, even the preſent caſe ſhows. For an exer- 
tion of ſtrength 1s follow'd by an encreas'd impetus of the blood, by which 
the coats of the arteries being extended, or in part eroded, are broken 
through. And although this happens to many of them ſpontaneouſly, as it 
did to that young man of whom I am next to give you the hiſtory, yet to 
many alſo it does not happen: and it becomes every body to beware, leſt they 
Po 1 accelerate that death which otherwiſe would have come more 

owly. | 

5. A young man, of about twenty-ſeven years of age, had been afflicted, 
already, for a long time with a pulſating kind of tumour in the right part of 
the thorax, betwixt the third and the fourth rib; in which tumour, while he 
turn'd himſelf from one fide to the other, he felt a fluctuating matter that 
was acted upon by that motion: in the mean while, he had been often ſeiz'd 
with a ſhortneſs of breath; which, however, in a ſhort time after a vein was 
open'd, remitted. One day, as he was at his devotions, he fell down ſudden- 
ly ; his face was pale, he could ſcarcely ſpeak ; he ſoon died. 

In the-thorax was ſeen a large aneuriſm. For where the carotid arteries 
came off from the aorta, it began; and extending itſelf to the ſternum, to 
which it then ſtrongly adher'd, fo that it could not be ſeparated without la- 
ceration ; it was alſo produc'd under the right clavicle to the third and fourth 
rib, the internal ſurface of which it had hollow'd out, and had render'd rough 
and unequal. Finally, it came within the pericardium, where, being rap- 
tur'd, it had fill'd all the cavity of it with blood. There was no polypous 
concretion in the heart. | 

6. But the great artery is ſometimes eroded, even without an aneutiſm, and 
pours out its blood, as the next very ſhort hiſtory teaches. 

7, A certain man was taken off by a ſudden death, in the latter end of 
June, in the year 1689. Permiſſion being obtain'd, with great difficulty, 
from the relations to diſſect the body, the aorta was found to be ruptur'd 
where it was neareſt to the heart; and the pericardium was from thence quite 
full of coagulated blood. wk #2 

8. Do not be ſurpriz'd that I make little or no remarks to theſe obſerva- 
tions. For where I wrote upon the ſubject of aneuriſms, I interſpers'd a ſuf- 
ficient number of remarks that are ſuitable to the preſcnt.occafion z and theſe 
obſervations are, in general, pretty clear of themſelves; and beſides theſe, I 
have a conſiderable number, which are not very ſhort neither, to ſubjoin. 

5 I 2 And 
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And that they may correſpond, as far as poſſible, to the obſervations of Vat- 
falva, already propos'd, I will begin with aneuriſms of the aorta. 
9. A man who had been too much given to the exerciſe of tennis and the 
abuſe of wine, was, in conſequence of both theſe irregularities, ſeiz'd with a 
pain of the right arm, and ſoon after of the left, join'd with a fever. After 
theſe there appear'd a tumour on the upper part of the ſternum, like a large 
boil: by which appearance ſome vulgar ſurgeons being deceiv'd, and either 
not having at all obſerv'd, or having neglected, the pulſation, applied ſuch 
things as are generally.us'd to bring theſe tumours to ſuppuration ; and theſe 
apphcations' wete of the moſt violent kind. As the tumour ſtill encreas'd, 
others applied emollient medicines, from which it ſeem'd to them to be di- 
miniſh'd; that is, from the fibres being rubb'd with ointments and relax'd , 
| Whereas they had been before greatly irritated by the applications. But as 
this circumſtance related rather to the common integuments, than to the tu- 
mour itſelf, or to the coats that were proper thereto, it not only ſoon re- 
cover'd its former magnitude, but even was, plainly, ſeen to encreaſe every 
day. Wherefore, when the patient came into the Hoſpital of Incurables, at 
Bologna, which was, I ſuppoſe, in the year 1704, it was equal in ſize to a 
quince; and what was much worſe, it began to exſude blood in one place; 
fo that the man himſelf was very near having broken through the ſkin (this 
being reduc'd to the utmoſt thinneſs in that part, and he being quite ignorant 
of the danger which was at hand) when he began to pull oft the bandages, 
for the ſake of ſhowing his diſorder. But this circumſtance being obſerv'd, 
he was prevented going on, and order'd to keep himſelf ſtill, and to think 
ſeriouſly and piouſly of his departure from this mortal life, which was very near 
at hand, and inevitable. And this really happen'd on the day following, from 
the vaſt profuſion of blood that had been foretold, though not ſo ſoon expected 
by the patient. Nevertheleſs, he had the preſence of mind, immediately as 
be felt the blood guſhing forth, not only to commend himſelf to God, but to 
take up with his own hands a baſon that lay at his bed-ſide ; and, as if he had 
been receiving the blood of another perſon, put it beneath the gaping tumour, 
while the attendants immediately ran to him as faſt as poſſible, in whoſe arms 

he ſoon after expired. 
In examining the body before I diſſected it, I ſaw that there was no longer 
any tumour, inaſmuch as it had ſubſided after the blood, by which it had been 
rais'd up externally, had been diſcharg'd. The ſkin was there broken through, 
and the parts that lie beneath it with an aperture, which admitted two fingers 
at once. The membrana adipoſa of the thorax diſcharg'd a water during the 
time of diſſection, with which ſome veſſels were alſo turgid, that were pro- 
' minent, here and there, upon the ſurface of the ſkin in the feet and the legs. 
In both the cavities of the thorax, alſo, was a great quantity of water, of a 
yellowiſh colour. And there was a large aneuriſm, into which the anterior 
part of the curvature of the aorta itſelf being expanded, had partly conſum'd 
the upper part of the ſternum, the extremities of the clavicles which lie upon 
it and the neighbouring ribs, and partly had made them diſeas'd, by bring- 
ing on a caries. And where- the bones had been conſum'd or affected with 
the caries, there not the leaſt traces of the coats of the artery remain'd : to 
which, in other places, a thick ſubſtance every where adher'd internally, re- 
ſembling 
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ſembling a dry and lurid kind of fleſh, diſtinguiſh'd with ſome whitiſh points; 
and this ſubſtance you might eaſily divide into many membranes, as it were, 
one lying upon another, quite different in their nature from, thoſe, coats to 
which they adher'd, as they were evidently polypous. And theſe things be- 
ing — attended to, nothing occur'd beſides that was worthy of re- 
mark. 

10. The deplorable exit of this man teaches, in the firſt place, how much 
care ought to be taken in the beginning, that an internal aneuriſm, may ob- 
tain no increaſe: and in the ſecond place, if, either by the ignorance of the 
perſons who attempt their cure, or the diſobedience of the patient, or ouly 
by the force of the diſorder itſelf, they do at length encreaſe, fo that they 
are only cover'd by the common integuments of the whole body; that then. 
we ought to take care leſt the bandages, eſpecially when they are already 
dried to the part, be haſtily taken off: and finally, if the.caſe proceed to 
ſuch an extremity, that the rupture of the ſkin is every day impending, and 
bleeding, either on account of the conſtitution or infirmity of the patient, or 
on the ſcore of other things which I have hinted at () already, is dangerous; 
that every thing is to be previouſly ſtudied, by which, for ſome days at 
leaſt, life may be prolong'd. That is to ſay, beſides the greateſt tranquility 
of body and of mind, and the greateſt abſtinence that can be conſiſtently 
obſerv'd, ſo that no more food be taken than is barely neceſſary for the 
preſervation of life, and that in ſmall quantities, and of ſuch a quality as 
is by no means ſtimulating ; beſides that ſituation of body, by which the 
weight of the blood being leſſen'd, does not - preſs upon the ſkin, and other 
things of the like kind; ſomething ought to be thought of by the ſurgeon, 
by way of defence; as, for inſtance, if the bladder of an ox, four times 
doubl'd, were applied, or a bandage of ſoft leather; and the edges of this. 
bandage were all daub'd over with a medicine, by which they would be firm- 
ly glued down to the neighbouring ſkin that lay around the tumour, and 
was as yet ſound and entire. But you will judge better of theſe things ; for 
as to me, carried away with a deſire of preſerving a man's life, though but 
for one ſhort hour, I perhaps talk fooliſhly. As to ſtreight bandages, and 
plates of elaſtic ſteel or the like, I ſay nothing of them; not ſo much on ac- 
count of thoſe things which Lanciſi () has obſerv'd, of the moſt confiderabl- 
injuries being brought on by them in proceſs of time; for the queſtion in not 
at preſent how the patient may live the longeſt time he poſſibly can, but 
only how to prevent his dying immediately; as on account of the ſkin being 
exter,uated, in which caſe all preſſure is dangerous. However, in 0 to 
the three patients who may be compar'd with this that we have de crib'd, 
and who were diſſected by Wagnerus (o), by Lafagius (p), and Lentilius (2), 
you may ſee what was applied in, the laſt. in order to retard the torrent of 
blood; although in the ſecond only, nothing now remain'd but the attenu- 
ated ſkin to be broken through by the impetus of the blood; for which rea- 
ſon the event was the ſame in him as in this man of mine; ſo that as ſoon as; 
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the tumour began to be ruptur'd, at the fame time a vaſt hæmorrhage and 
death were brought on. 

As to what remains, this example of mine, of a very ſpeedy death, from 
the burſting of an aneuriſm externally ; although I confeſs that it does not fo 
immediately belong to our preſent defign, becauſe that cannot be eall'd ſud- 
den, which was evidently known to be at hand, and foretold; 1 nevertheleſs 
produc'd here, in order to lay before your eyes a kind of picture, as it were, 
of the internal rupture of an aneuriſm. For when the coats of the artery are 
extenuated, juſt as we have ſeen in the ſkin, it muſt of courſe happen that an 
aperture is made, and that the blood is pour'd out in the fame manner that I 
have deſcrib'd to you formerly (r), in a woman, from my own obſervation ; 
and as I ſhall deſcribe to you now, in a man, from an obſervation, which 
being taken in the latter end of November, in the year 1508, by the very 
accurate Sanctorini, he communicated to me the day following, when he 
was returning to Venice together with me. 

11. A robuſt young man, who had been us'd to live on board of the 
gallies, being ſubject to a diſorder which perſons among the Venetians, who 
are not acquainted with phyſical matters, call flato; ſuppoſing it to be 
from wind, notwithſtanding it is frequently join'd with fome internal and 
organic diforder ; was ſciz'd with a difficulty of breathing after any violent 
motion, Two other things were alſo obſerv'd by his companions ; the one, 
that he was accuſtom'd to become immoderately ſleepy after food; and the 
other, that he us'd frequently to apply both of his hands to his loins, and 
rub them ſtrongly downwards, as if he felt ſome uneaſineſs in that place, 
which was alleviated by theſe friftions. This man died ſuddenly, as he was 
ſitting by the fire-ſide, in a houſe of ill fame. His body being examin'd, of 
which neither the legs or the belly appear'd ſwell'd, and this cavity being 
open'd, the diaphragm was found to be depreſs'd. The right cavity of the 
thorax contain'd a great quantity of extravaſated blood. This had iſſu'd 
forth from the great artery; which being now very near to the diaphragm, 
had there dilated its own trunk into an aneuriſm of the bigneſs of a fiſt. And 
this aneuriſm, being fill'd with polypous and with membranous concretions, 
as it were, was ruptur'd quite through on the right ſide ; and on the left fide 
had fo injur'd the bodies of the neighbouring vertebræ, that a large bony 
ſcale was drawn off from them without the leaſt difficulty. However, there 
was no offification in the aorta, The heart was very hard, and còntracted 
into itſelf. | | 

12. That the heart may be convuls'd, is already ſaid in the former letter (5). 
An example of which kind you have, unleſs I am deceiv'd, in this young 
man, but to be attributed to another cauſe. However, that after food he be- 
came more ſleepy than others, ſeems to be owing to the aneuriſm, and to the 
"diſtenſion of the ſtomach ; which although at that time it turn its fundus for- 
wards, yet in proportion as it occupies more ſpace itſelf, ſo much the leſs, how- 

muchſoever the abdomen may yield, it leaves to the other viſcera of the belly; 
ſo that the ſanguiferous veſſels being there compreſs' d, the blood is carried to 
the brain, to which the paſſage is more free and eaſy. If, therefore, from 
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this cauſe others become more prone to ſleep, this young man was ſo much 
the more prone thereto, from the ſame cauſe, as by reaſon of the aneuriſm 
being ſituated in that place, the courſe of the blood downwards was ſtill more 
obſtructed. The other circumſtances of this hiſtory it is eaſy to explain; and 
among theſe, the rupture of the aneuriſm being brought on, particularly, in 
that houſe, where, perhaps, he did not fit by the fire when it happen'd. 
Without doubt, many things are very often forg'd by the women and the 
friends of the patient, for the ſake of making the affair ſeem more decent. 
See what Lanciſi (7) has ſuſpected, in regard to the ſudden death of another 
young man, in a ſimilar place. He was alſo ſaid to have come „ near the 
*« fire, for the ſake of warming himſelf.” What if it was that fire of which 
Parmeno, in Terence (2), if I rightly remember, ſays, 
Accede ad ignem bunc; jam caleſces plus ſatis. 
Come near to this fire, and you will be abundantly warm'd. 

But the Deity, nevertheleſs, who is the avenger of fin, does not always 
ſuffer it to be conceal'd, how he puniſhes in the crime, by the crime itſelf, 
Which might be eaſily underſtood in the caſe of that ſoldier, whoſe 
„ ſudden death happening in“ «fu venereo, with a horrible clamour and 
„ toſſing of the body,” is related by the celebrated man Chriſtian Vater (x) ;. 
and that from an eruption of blood into the pericardium, without doubt from 
tome pretty large vein (y), if there really was no © rupture of the heart, or 
« auricle.” But it is ſtill more clear in that dreadful caſe, which the fol- 
lowing hiſtory will inform you of. | 

13. A {trumpet of eight-and-twenty years of age, of a lean habit, having 
complain'd for ſome months, and particularly for the laſt fifteen days,. of a: 
certain laſſitude, and a loathing of food, and almoſt of every thing, for this 
reaſon made lefs uſe of other aliments, and more of unmix'd wine; to the uſe 
of which ſhe had been always too much addicted. A certain debauchee 
having gone into the houſe to her, and after a little time having come out, 
with a confus'd and diſturb'd countenance, and ſhe not having appear'd for 
two or three hours after, the neighbours, who had obſerv'd theſe things, 
entering in, found her not only dead but cold; lying in bed with ſuch a 
poſture of body, that it could not be doubted what buſineſs ſhe had been 
about when ſhe died, eſpecially as the ſemen virile was ſeen to have flow'd- 
down from the organs of generation. I was, therefore, aſk'd, whether +: de- 
fir'd to have the genitals or not? and whether I would have the other viſcera 
alſo? I anſwer'd, that I ſhould be glad of both; not that I expected to ſee 
any thing particular in the organs of generation, now that the ſemen had 
flow'd out, but that I wiſh'd to take freſh notice of ſome things which I had 
often obſerv'd ; for I conjectur'd, as I then ſaid, that the cauſe of this ſudden. 
death would certainly be found to conſiſt in the rupture of ſome large veſſel. 
It was at this time extremely hot, it being June of the year 1725 z nor were 
we allow'd to diſſect the body till about the latter end of the following day. 
For which reaſon, changing my deſign, I ſent my friend Mediavia to ex- 
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amine all the parts; and to take care to bring home the principal of them 
only to me. 

The neck was livid under the chin, yet without any marks of force having 
been externally applied. The back was alſo ſomewhat livid. The abdomen 
was tenſe, and did not ſhew any mark of the woman's having ever been 
pregnant. The uterus being taken away, the ſmall inteſtines appear'd very 
Ted. The large inteſtines, and eſpecially the lower ones, were full of ex- 
crements : the ſtomach was very large, al:hough almoſt empty. There was 
ſerum extravaſated in the belly, ro about the quantity of a pint, not unlike 
turbid water in which freſh mcat had been walh'd ; and ſo acrid, that it af- 
fected the extremities of the fingers with the ſenſe of a kind of heat. In the 
thorax, the lungs were ſo far of their natural colour, that they were not black 
even on the poſterior part. But the pericardium was ſo diſtended, that no 
ſooner was a little wound made into it, but a ſerum burſt forth, of the ſame 
nature with that which had been ſeen in the belly. Yet ſtill a great quan- 
tity remain'd, and under it a black and firmly- concreted blood cover'd the 
ſurface of the heart. Which being brought to me on the following day, in 
the morning, together with the large veſſels and the genitals, I obſerv'd, be- 
fore I cut into them, that neither the heart itſelf, nor the trunk of the great 
artery, was dilated; and even that both of them, by their ſmallneſs, cor- 
reſponded very well with the ſtature of the woman, which they ſaid had been 
rather ſmall. Being then about to lay open that artery from the inferior ex- 
tremity, which was at the ſeptum tranſverſum, and having ſeen that one ſide 
of it, not much higher, was black to the extent of five or fix fingers breadth; 
J found that this was owing merely to the effuſion of blood into the cells of 
the external coat; for the other parts were quite in their natural ſtate. But 
an internal diſeaſe began from the left extremity of the curvature of the aorta, 
and going from thence quite to the heart, became ſo much the larger in pro- 
portion as the artery came nearer to the heart. That is to ſay, in ſome places 
whitiſh marks of a future offification occurr'd; in others, ſome ſmall foramina, 
as it were, had begun to be form'd ; and in ſtill other places were parallel 
furrows, drawn longitudinally : and in this manner was the ſurface of the ar- 
tery unequal here and there. But when I came near to the ſemilunar valves, 


which ſeem'd to be lank and contracted, at the diſtance of half an inch above 


that which lies on the back-part, was an orifice that would have admitted the 
end of a man's thumb, by means of which the aorta communicated with a 
roundiſh aneuriſm, that hung to it in the form of a ſacculus. This ſacculus 


exceeded the ſize of a walnut before it is ſtripp'd of its green coat; and was 


ſo plac'd at the back of the aorta, that, as it inclin'd a little to the left fide, 
it ſeem'd that it could not happen otherwiſe, but it muſt have obſtructed the 
offices of the left auricle, or the adjoining finus. And it had been ruptur'd 
in the upper part by the blood flowing from thence into the pericardium 
through a ſmall foramen, the edges of which were lacerated and black. The 
internal ſurface of the ſacculus was inveſted with red and polypous pellicles, 
which, like the texture of an onion, you might divide into as many ſtrata or 
lamina as you pleas'd. But in the auricles and the ventricles of the heart, 
neither was there any polypous concretion, nor did the leaſt quantity of blood 
Temain, 
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Having found theſe appearances, I turn'd my eyes and knife to the uterus, 
the ovaria, and the tubes. One of the tubes had the extremity of it grown 
into one ſubſtance with one of the extremities of the ovarium. And ' 4 ex- 
tremities of both tubes were quite ſnut up; ſo that no orifice, nor fimbriæ, 
any where appear'd. But as both the tubes were ſomewhat wider than uſual 
at that part, they ſhew'd, when cut into, even ſomewhat more than uſual of 
that humour which belongs to it, and which has been by ſome taken for the 
lemen virile ; but this ifſu*d forth in a very thick ſtate, and in the end was 
even ſomewhat bloody. That ovarium, to which I ſaid that the tube was at- 
tach'd ſo as to form one ſubſtance with it, contain'd a great number of veſicles, 
and thoſe of a pretty large ſize. And although both of them were ſomewhat 
round, ſmooth, juicy, and turgid; one of them was, however, rather en- 
larg'd, becauſe, beſides velicles of that kind, it had, on one fide, under the 
very membrane of it, a black and almoſt coagulated blood, the quantity of 
which was, in proportion to the bulk of the ovarium, not inconſiderable. 

Finally, in the uterus was nothing worthy of obſervation, except that the 
interior ſurface of it only was of a brown colour, mix'd with red, and that 
univerſally, even to the internal borders of the os uteri. This aperture was 
narrow; but disfigur'd with a kind of white and thickiſh humour, which, as 
it was not only unlike the ſemen virile, but alſo unlike that mucus which is 
generally found there in the natural ſtate of the parts, gave us a ſuſpicion of 
tome kind of fluor under which this woman had labour'd. 

14. They who contend that the male ſemen reaches quite to the tubes of 
the woman, carried away by a ſimilitude which has not only impos'd on good 
« phyſicians,” as Hippocrates ſays (z), but alſo ſometimes impoſes upon ana- 
tomiſts ; would ſuppole, on this occaſion, that the whole of the ſemen had not 
flow'd out of the pudendum of this woman. For me, however, whoſe in- 
tention it is not by any means to call into queſtion what the greateſt anatomiſts 
teſtify that they have ſometimes ſeen, but what ſome others determine to 
be the more frequent and the more certain; it is ſufficient to have related 
what I had myſelf obſerv'd. But although Donatus (a) has collected many 
examples of thoſe who died ſuddenly in the act of venery, yet he has not 
taken notice of all that he had it in his power to take notice of; fince Pliny 
alone, in that very place Which he quotes (5), has not produc'd two only, but 
four. 4085 2 

Yet amongſt theſe he has produc'd no example of a woman, if you except 
thoſe who had been kill'd by debauching with an unſufferable multitude of 
men at one time. Nor has Schurigius (r), although he collected all the 
examples of deaths of this kind from every author, found any example that 
relates to women, two inſtances excepted, which not the hiſtories of phyſicians, 
but certain inſcriptions have ſupplied; and whether theſe were genuine or 
forg d, neither he, nor thoſe from whom he copied them, have enquir d. And 
although Valerius Maximus (d) ſays, that thoſe perſons who have died thus, 
have not died © by reaſon of their own Juſt, but merely from the frailty of 


(z) Epidem. l. 6, verſ. fin. | | (e) Spermatolog. c. 5. 
(a) De Med. Hiſt. Mir ab. I. 4. c. 17. () Fadt. ac Dict. memorab. I. 9 c. 12. 
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« human nature; for that the termination of our life being expos'd to vario 

« and occult cauſes, this event is frequently attributed to cauſes which a 

* by no means acceſſary to it, as they rather happen at the time of death, 
e than give occaſion to it of themſelves ;” yet diſſection, and reaſon alſo, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate how much the indulgence of venery, added to thoſe 
cauſes, accelerates death, by exciting the circulation of the blood, and by 
bringing on a rupture of occult aneuriſms, or even by burſting ſome weak 
veſſels within the cranium : which, without this or ſome other ſimilar cauſe, 
would have continu'd to do their offices much longer, and perhaps even to 
old age, as had happen'd in that man in whom I obſerv'd what I ſhall imme 
Kon ſubjoin, and whom I diſſected in the college the year before I diſſected 
e fie old man, of about ſixty years of age, had died ſuddenly of an 
apoplexy, as was ſuppos'd by thoſe who had known him to labour under a 
tremor. The pericardium, according to the account brought ra me, (for I 
did not diſſect this, though I did the other parts) was diſtended with as great 
a quantity of blood as two glaſs veſſels, in which the blood taken from a vein: 
is generally receiv'd, would contain. The heart was enlarg'd, and the great 
artery dilated above the heart; and even in its whole curyature was diſtin- 
guiſh'd, on the internal ſurface, with bony ſcales, ſome of which kind were 
alſo found in the arteries of the limbs. From the ſame ſurface, not at a great 
diſtance from the heart, a foramen big enough to admit a finger took its origin; 
and going on through the coats in an oblique courſe of almoſt four fingers. 
breadth, from below upwards, it at length open'd an the external ſurface of 
the artery within the pericardium. And by this paſſage the blood. had been: 


diſcharg'd into that cavity. | 

16. Although it does not certainly appear at what time the aneuriſm began, 
in this man, yet it is moſt probable that it had begun at the ſame time of 
life in which moſt others begin. At leaſt, thoſe diſeaſes of the artery that L 
have deſcrib'd do not ſeem likely to have happen'd within a ſhort ſpace. of 
time. Diſeaſes ſimilar to theſe were difcoyer'd by their proper marks, for two 
or three years before death, in a woman whoſe ſimilar exit from this life I 
ſhall immediately relate. , 

17. A woman, of a fat habit of body, of fifty years of age, of a ſober 
diſpoſition, and naturally rather inclin'd to fadneſs and taciturnity ; who had: 
already been fourteen years a widow, being ſubject to no diſeaſe, except that 
for the laſt two or three years, that is, ever ſince her menſes had been leaving 
her, ſhe had been every now and then troubVd with a kind of wind, as ſhe 
call'd it, about the heart and its neighbourhood ;. having riſen early in the 
morning to. her work, for ſhe was by trade a weaver, and having got every 
thing in readineſs that is neceſſary to begin a new piece of work, cried out 
Oh! and ſpoke not another word, but died inſtantly, as ſhe lear'd- with her 
arms on the beam. It was the ſame month of the year 1729, in which, as I. 
formerly wrote to you (e), ſo many others in this city were taken off by a 
ſudden death; wherefore, although this woman died in the country, in that 
part which is call'd Pons Medoaci, taking its name from our neighbouring 


(e) Epiſt. z. n. 11. 2 
6 river, 
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wer, yet thither the phyſician and ſurgeon whoſe buſineſs it was 
5 GRE the ber. 1 * 
The neck and arms were rigid; ſo that they could not be bent without 
force. The cranium being cut open, a great quantity of blood immediately 
flow'd out; and it ſeem'd to them that ſome veſlel betwixt the cerebrum and 
cerebellum was ruptur'd. This, however, was more certain, that when they 
examin'd the thorax, the pericardium was fo extremely diſtended, that when 
they made a puncture into it, a bloody ſerum ruſh'd out, And the remaining 
part of the blood adher'd about the heart in a coagulated tate, like a pretty 
thick bark. Nor did they only relate theſe things; but they brought the heart, 
with the veſſels annex'd to it, in an untouch'd ſtate, with them, that 1 might 
examine them accurately. And this I did on the day after, while the fame 
pn and others aſſiſted; and I found the parts in the following ſtate : The 
eart was ſmall, but, nevertheleſs, furniſh'd with fat, of a healthy apearance, 
and, as far as relates to the left ventricle, with pretty thick parietes. There 
was no blood in that or it the other cavities, nor any in the large veſſels; I do 
not ſay fluid blood, but even not coagulated, and ſtill leſs polypous. All 
the other parts of the heart were ſound, if you except the borders of the 
valves that are calPd tricuſpides and mitrales, inaſmuch as they were univer- 
fally diſtinguiſh'd by a ſmall, roundiſh, and fleſhy kind of tubercles, reſembling 
. But theſe appearances are, certainly, not rare; and, indeed, have 
en already deſcrib'd to you in many bodies. This, then, being the ſtate of 
the heart, and nothing being found to exiſt that was preternatural in the other 
veſſels which are annex'd to it, the great artery was the only one that remain'd 
ro be examin'd. Having, therefofe, open'd that tract of it which was fix d 
to the vertebræ of the thorax, and having firſt obſerv'd a whitiſh ſpot, and 
in the next place, at a long interval above this, another of a larger ſize, and 
of a yellowiſn colour, the marks of a future oſſification; I in like mannet 
ſaw, internally, an oblong, but ſmall prominence, where the artery began to 
deſcend, form'd of the natural ſubſtance of the artery, but itſelf by no means 
natural. | 
After this, before I continu'd to open it farther, I obſerv'd that the ar- 
tery was, from that part whence it ſends off the left carotid, almoſt quite 
to the heart, much wider than it ought naturally to be. But ſoon ter, 
having laid it quite open, I ſaw, in the whole of this large extent, which [ 
ſaid was dilated, that the artery was internally rough and unequal, by rea- 
fon of rigid and hard bony lamellæ which were fo thickly ſprinkled, and 
in ſo great a number, as ſcarcely to leave ſome very ſmall intervals betwixt 
them. And as, in theſe intervals, the internal coats of the artery were per- 
ceiv'd to be corroded and attennated by a kind of ulceration; it was ſur- 
prizing that what any one would ſuppoſe might have happen'd, in ſo many 
other places before, ſhould at length only have happen'd in one place, and . 
that at the poſterior part of the tube, and ſomewhat to the left. That is to 
ſay, the blood had, b degrees, made itſelf a way through one of the inter- 
vals of this kind, and had come out under the external coat of the ar- 
tery; and firſt by drawing it from the internal coats, and then by railing it, 
as 2 large kind of ecchymoſis, which itſelf had form'd, by coagulating there, 


demonſtrated to us ; and finally, by diſtending it more and more, had burſt 
5K 2 through 
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through this external coat in one place, and had pour'd itſelf out within 
- pericardium. However, thoſe branches which went'to the head and the ſhoul- 
ders, notwithſtanding they came from fo diſeas'd a ftock, were all of them, 
as far as I could conjecture from the parts of them which were annex'd, en- 
tirely ſound. 5 b 

18. In regard to the bony lamellæ, and the ulceration of the aorta, that 
attended them, I ſhall enquire into theſe in the next letter, ro which, for 
this reaſon, I defer a fingular obſervation, that otherwiſe belong'd to this 
place (*), which is an obſervation communicated to me by a celebrated man, 
of a ſudden death from blood having fall'n into the pericardium through a 
foramen of the great artery, which was much diſeas'd. But you, in the 
mean while, wonder that thoſe deaths ſhould be ſo ſudden (7), from no 
greater a quantity of blood being extravaſated than the pericardium can con- 
tain: the capacity of which is ſo defin'd by Boerhaave (g), as to be twice 
as big as the heart; and by Fantonus (5), that beſides the heart, it can re- 
ceive “ almoſt two pints” of water. And if we ſuppoſe it to be, not only 
fill'd, as they have ſuppos'd, but alſo diſtended, as is ſhown in the women 
that I have deſcrib'd (i), by the ſerum iſſuing forth with ſuch an impetus ; 
and if we even ſuppoſe it to be relax'd beſides, as in the old man (), ſo far 
as to be able to contain the quantity of blood they related; yet we ought 
not to forget, you will ſay, how much a greater quantity of blood, beyond 
any compariſon, ſometimes comes forth in hemorrhages within twelve or 
fifteen hours, as Littre teſtifies (I), without bringing on death; not to men- 
- tion the ancient examples which are extant in Schenck (m), of twenty pounds 
of blood being diſcharg'd within five days, and even within one day and two 
nights; or of forty pounds flowing within ſix days from the noſtrils, or of 
twenty-five within three days from the uterus, without the lives of the pa- 
_ tients being deſtroy'd thereby: and that women, in particular, have in ge- 
neral more blood, and more eaſily bear evacuations of this kind, does not 
ſeem at all doubtful: and as things are to be conſider'd in this view, it 
ſeems probable, that the woman of whom I ſpoke laſt, was, perhaps, taken 
off by an apoplexy, rather than by the rupture of that aneuriſm. | 
If you fay thus, I ſhall beg of you, in the firſt place, to attend to the dif- 
ference that there is, betwixt a large quantity of blood being diſcharg'd' at 
once, and a far greater quantity being diſcharg'd in the courſe of many hours 
and days; and in the next place, betwixt blood flowing from the very 
trunk of the aorta, near its origin, and that which flows from the diſtant 
branches of it; and, finally, betwixt that which is diſcharg'd within the pe- 
ricardium, and on the outlide of the body, And the firſt difference will ſhow 
you, that in this caſe there is not ſufficient time for the veſſels to contract 
themſelves about the remaining quantity of blood ; nor yet for the blood ro 
receive any ſupply, from which the parts of this fluid would become conti- 
guous to each other, and to the coats of the veſſels internally, without which 


(*) v. 28. a (4) n. 15. | 
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the cireulation of the blood cannot be carried on. And from the ſecond dif- 
ference you will, at the ſame time, perceive, that a proper quantity of blood 
is ſuddenly withdrawn from the whole body. And from the third you will 
conclude, that the heart is certainly injur'd by the unuſual contact of blood 
externally, and that by the quantity of this fluid lying round it, the proper 
action thereof is impeded : and that if a fluid diſtend the pericardium, it 
muſt alſo preſs upon the heart, : 

Nor let it be any objection with you, that in a dropſy of the pericardium 
the heart continues to be moy'd; for it is one thing for the water to be gra- 
dually encreas'd, and another thing for the blood to be ſuddenly extravaſated; 
one thing for the heart to be preſs'd upon by water, and another to be preſs'd 
upon by blood; which, beſides that it is prone to coagulation immediately 
upon effuſion, without doubt approaches the more nearly to the nature of 
ſolid bodies, in proportion as it is thicker than water; and if a ſolid body 
be applied to the heart, it immediately brings on a ſyncope, by ſtopping the 
motion of it, as the very celebrated Senac (u) demonſtrates, by the examples 
of a probe, or a finger, being applied to it, in the caſes of two wounded 
men, in whom that ſymptom was thereby brought on. Or if theſe are not 
ſufficient, add thereto the two firſt differences 1 mention'd. Add alſo, that 
the trunk of the aorta was dilated, and-that the fleſhy fibres being in great 
meaſure eroded, it had rigid little bones within: and it is very evident how 
much difficulty muſt be thrown in the way of the blood's circulation, by cir- 
cumſtances of this kind; and conſequently, how much greater powers of the 
heart are requir'd, in order to overcome them, which, it is very certain from 
what I have already ſaid, were greatly weaken'd and injur'd. But if all theſe 
conſiderations, ſumm'd up together, ſhould perhaps not be able to ſatisfy you, 
and you would rather chooſe to ſuppoſe, that this woman was taken off by an 
apoplexy, by reaſon of that quantity of blood which 1 8 within the 
cranium, than by the rupture of the ancuriſm, read the hiſtories of two wo- 
men that follow, which are not much unlike the one already given; except, 
however, that no blood at all, not to ſay that great quantity which ſeem'd to 
be extravaſated within the cranium, was found by us. N 

19. About the middle of May, in the year 1738, a woman of more than 
thirty years of age was carried off in this place, by a ſudden and urexpected 
death. The belly and thorax being open'd, in the former a little exdava- 
ſated water was found by our Mediavia, but in the latter none at all; how- 
ever, the pericardium was fill'd with blood, from an aneuriſm of the great 
artery being ruptur'd within it; into which aneuriſm, not only the whole 
curvature of this veſſel had dilated itſelf, but alſo the part neareſt to the be- 
ginning of that curvature, 4 

The head and the greater part of the viſcera I diſſected myſelf, But within 
the cranium I found no greater quantity of blood than what was fufficien to 
render the veſſels of the pia mater moderately turgid, as they in fact were, 
and to furniſh the ſmall red drops, that appear d up and down in the medul- 
lary ſubſtance when cut into. In the lateral ventricles was no great quantity 
of turbid water, nor any paleneſs in the choroid plexuſſes. But the other cir- 
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cumſtances | 
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cumſtances that I obſerv'd in the brain, the nerves, the ears, and in other 
parts, and particularly in the renes ſuccenturiati, do not relate at all to the 
- preſent ſubject; for this is that woman from whom I deſcrib'd the right of 

theſe bodies as endow'd with a peculiar form, in the twentieth anatomical 
epiſtle (o). 

20. I will now ſubjoin the whole of that obſervation, one ſmall part of 
which only has been given in the ſixth of the Adverſaria (p). For ckhovgh 
it was the firſt wherein I faw an aneuriſm of the aorta ruptur'd within the pe- 
ricardium, yet | deſignedly deferr'd giving you the relation of it till at pre- 
ſent, becauſe it contains many and various things, and requires many and va- 
rious remarks. | 

21. A Venetian woman, of the ſame age as the laſt I have deſcrib'd; of a 
ſtature, colour, and habit of body that were laudable, but rather fattiſh ; 
being the mother of many children; and having been, ten years before, ſeiz d 
with a palſy of the lower limbs, was ſaid to be made ſound by the uſe of 
roſemary ; or, at leaſt, ſhe had been ſubject to no inconvenience from that 
time, which was worthy of remark : bur, for ſome months paſt, had labour'd 
under a difficulty of breathing, which, however, was not continual ; and be- 

fides this, with a. pulſating tumour that ran upon the neck, longitudinally, 
in the region of the right carotid artery ; yet never (which you will remark, 
on account of thoſe things that we found in the dead body) did ſhe complain 
of any pain, numbneſs, or tumour of the right arm. But four or five days 
before her death, ſhe complain'd of a troubleſome kind of ſenſation, juſt as 
if her ribs, as ſhe ſaid, had fall'n towards the abdomen z when, on a ſudden, 
about the middle of December, in the year 1708, being ſeiz'd with a kind of 
fainting, and affirming that ſhe ſhould die, was with great difficulty ſup- 
ported by the women, who ran to her,. and plac'd her in bed; where, her 
face, and particularly her lips, being livid; ſhe, being cold and ſenſeleſs, 
with a very ſmall pulſe, a difficult and flow reſpiration, departed this life, 
in leſs than a quarter of an hour from the time of her being atracked. 

Upon inſpecting the body, it exhibited no œdematous tumour in any part, 
or any thing elſe that was worthy remark ; but when the belly was opened, 
ſome parts of the inteſtines appear'd to be, as it were, inflamed, jf you at- 
tended to the colour: which colour was ſoon after obvious in the pancreas 
alſo. But upon examining the ſmall inteſtines more attentively, in one part 
of them, to the length of a man's hand, appear'd ſome very ſmall and innu- 
merable tubercles of an obſcure kind, which were nothing elſe but tokens of 
the cells, that being diſtended with air, berwixt the fleſhy coat and that 
which lay beneath it, lifted it up outwadrs; the air, therefore, having eſ- 
cap, by means of wounds in the neareſt ſanguiferous veſſels, theſe cells 

* gall- bladder were four or five little ſtones, of an unequal magnitude 
among themſelves, which being applied to the flame took fire. From the 
vena cava, when cut into, a conſiderable quantity of blood flow'd down; but 
from the great artery only a ſmall quantity. The viſcera of the belly being 
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now ſufficiently inſpected, and for that reaſon remoy'd, it was evident that 
the diaphragm did not aſcend, on both ſides, in the form of a vaulted roof; 
but that it rather fell downwards. | 

When the thorax was open'd, we ſaw that a very bloody ſerum had been 
extravaſated in both the cavities of it, to the quantity of a few ounces : but 
that the —_ were ſound, although ſomething turgid ; for the bronchia, and 
eſpecially left, as I afterwards ſaw, were fill'd with a ſerum like that 
1 juſt now ſpoke of. In the mean while, the pericardium, by its tumid 
and livid appearance, had given marks of its having blood extravaſated in it: 
with which, however, it was not full; but contain'd ſomewhat leſs than a 
pound ; about two ounces of which were a bloody ſerum ; the remaining part 
of the blood having form'd itſelf into a thick and pretty firm lamina ; whereas 
all the blood that I ſaw in this body was black, indeed, like this, but quite 
fluid. The blood being taken from the pericardium, as we ſaw that the 
aorta, as ſoon as ever it came out from the heart, was manifeſtly dilated, by 
purſuing the trunk and the principal branches thereof, I found that the former 
of them was dilated- almoſt quite to the emulgent arteries, and that the 
branch of the aorta, which is itſelf a common trunk of the right carotid and 
fubclavian, and, in like manner, that both of theſe branches were ſo dilated, 
as to make the breadth of the carotid, from the beginning of it quite to the 
diviſion, more than twice as large as it ought naturally to be ; and the ſub- 
clavian artery, to the extent of three inches, was not expanded equally on 
all ſides indeed, but had its poſterior and ſuperior paries only cury'd out 
into a prominent aneuriſm; by means of which, nothing at all being inter- 
pos'd, two or three nerves, of thoſe that go from the neck into the upper 
limb, were compreſs'd. From this aneuriſm, which would have admitted: 
my thumb, two arteries proceeded : theſe having a broader beginning than 
they naturally have, put on the form of a cone, and the farther they pro- 
ceeded the more they were contracted ; till having meaſured out the ſpace of 


an inch and a half, they were reduc'd to their natural dimenſions. One of 


theſe went to the thyroid gland, which was in this woman large, and in ſome 
places hard. 
After having examin'd all theſe parts externally, I began to lay epen all. 


theſe veſſels, and even that part of the aorta which had been in the belly, i 


a longitudinal direction, beginning with the iliacs. And from theſe arteries 

uite to the emulgents, I found no appearance of diſeaſe, except whitiſh- 
: in ſome places, and very ſmall furrows here and there. But as 
he dilatation of the trunk began above the emulgents, ſo from thence, 
quite to the heart, the parietes of the artery were much thicker than they 
uſually are ; yet not equally in every place, and were, in like manner, more' 


hard and rigid than uſual ; although I found no where any appearance of 


oſſification; but in ſome places whitiſh ſpots, in others very conſiderable pa- 
rallel ſulci, drawn in a longitudinal direction, and ſo much the more remark- 
able, as they were interrupted, after having run over a ſhort ſpace, by other 
tranſverſe ſulci, the direction of which was not near fo ſtrait ;; after that others 
follow'd, ſimilar to the former, which were preſently interrupted by tranſ- 
verſe furrows ; and after theſe ſtill others in the ſame manner: ſo that in this. 


morbid conſtitution a kind of elegant order was preſery'd quite to the whole 2 
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of the aorta; and, indeed, it was continu'd from this curvature into the left 
ſubclavian to the extent of an inch; into the neighbouring carotid to the 
extent of two inches; but into the other through the whole of it, together 
with the ſpots, the thickneſs and hardneſs of the coats. But that aneuriſm 
of the ſubclavian reſembl'd the ſtructure of an auricle, as it were, of the 
heart, form'd of an unequal, hard, and thick coat, not internally lin'd with po- 
lypous laminæ, or ſtrata, but only having a very ſmall, whitiſh, and oblong 
Jagged concretion adhering to it; beſides which, I found no other poly pous 
concretion in the whole body. nA ln i. N. EBIT b CI 
Finally, the trunk of the aorta itſelf, from that place where it ſends off its 
firſt branch to the upper parts quite to the heart, was both diſtinguiſn'd with 
ſpots, and mark d out into furrows; but theſe were fo confus'd and irregular, 
that nothing but a perpetual and very great inequality of that ſurface ap- 
pearid; Let, beſides this, a kind of ulceration, as it were, was found about 
two inches above the ſemilunar valves, where the artery looks towards the 
right and poſterior parts; and in that ulceration were three or. four very 
foramina, very near to each other, each of them of the bigneſs of a lentil, 
but of an angular form rather than round. From theſe foramina, winding 
ſinuſſes were carried obliquely outwards, and reach'd to the external lamina 
of the aorta; which was in that place, therefore, of a browniſh colour-mix'd 
with red, as if in conſequence of inflammation, and become much thicken'd 
by, a great flow of -moiſture : and in the middle of that redneſs, the lamina 
being at length lacerated, the blood had made a way for itſelf into the peri- 
cardium, by a foramen ſimilar to the internal foramina, and almoſt of the 
lame magnitude. = f 34 „0 „ . hb. 
The left ventricle of the heart was greatly dilated; but the auricle that 
lay cloſe to it, was very much contracted and thin. In that ventricle, and in 
the night, blood was not wanting; and in the pulmonary artery there was a 
great quantity; nor were the carotids, nor the jugular veins, devoid of it. 
Finally, 1 found the cerebrum and cerebellum to be very lax, .notwith-: 
Randing there was no water in the ventricles, a very little. of which was found: 
in ſome places only under the pia mater. The veſſels of this membrane were 
ſomewhat turgid with blood. The vertebral arteries, where they enter'd the 
cranium, ſeem'd to be a little wider than uſual. The other circumſtances 
that were remark'd in this body by me, and by my friends, that aſſiſted me 
in the diſſection of it, relate to other ſubjects, 03:93; ha 
22. There were found in this woman four aneuriſms at leaſt ; one of the 
left ventricle of the heart, one of the greater part of the aorta, one of the 
right ſubclavian, and one of the carotid on the ſame ſide; fo that there not 
only appears to have been ſufficient cauſes for the ſymptoms with which the 
woman was troubl'd, but it is even ſurpriſing that ſne had not been afflicted 
with more. As to the aneuriſm of the carotid, which diſcover'd itſelf by its 
prominenee and pulſation, although I readily confeſs that theſe arteries are 
ſometimes dilated, from peculiar cauſes that affect them in particular; yet 
that their dilatation is joinꝰd more frequently with the dilatation of the aorta, 
and is even a propagation and effect of it; nobody ſince the time that the 
cauſes of diſeaſes were begun to be enquir'd into, by frequent diſſections, 
will deny. The ancient phy ſicians, indeed, being in want of this aſſiſtance 
5 | 7 to 
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to their enquiries, ſeem'd to ſuſpect nothing of that kind; and thought that 
they had nothing elſe to do in an, aneuriſm of the carotids, than to make a 
revulſion of the blood; to diminiſh and correct the acrid particles in it; and, 
finally, to apply ſuch things as had a property of contracting and conſtring- 
ing the coats of the arteries z as you will very clearly perceive from reading 
that chapter of Arantius (q), in which he particularly treats of this aneuriſm. 
Bur if any one attempt to conſtringe the artery, when it is a production or 
effect of an aneutiſm of the great artery, he will encreaſe the latter, and not 
remove the former; but he even will not be able to effect this, when it is 
only from an eroding cauſe, as Lanciſi (r) ſhows, by producing an example 
of a noble matron. Ty 
23. But as to the aneuriſm wich which the right ſubclavian artery preſs'd 
upon the nerves that went to the upper limb, without any thing at all being 
interpos'd, I enquir'd in the fixth of the Adverſaria (3); where, by I know 
not what negligence, * the left ſubclavian” is written inſtead of the right; 1 
enquir'd, I ſay, why no mark of this compreſſion. had exiſted in the living 
body? Nevertheleſs I ſtill enquire. For ſince pains, as is frequently the caſe,” 
and was the caſe in the man whole hiſtory is written above (), or numbneſs, 
happen to thoſe in whom an aneuriſm is form'd in the trunk of the aorta 
itſelt, above the heart; I ſee that the. circumſtance is explain'd by learned 
phyſicians, by means of contractions, which being propagated from that 
trunk into the ſubclavians, compreſs the ſame — nerves whereof we 
ſpeak at preſent; why then are not theſe nerves ſo much the more compreſs'd. 
by an aneuriſm ſeated in the ſubclavian itſelf, and contiguous to them? For 
although other very experienc'd men are not wanting, who affirm that ſenſe 
and motion has, finally, been obſerv'd to be quite uninjur'd in that part to 
which the nerve goes, when the nerve has been not only compreſs'd, but even 
for a long time cloſely confin'd by a ligature ; yet they do not, nevertheleſs, 
deny, that immediately after the ligature was put on, at leaſt ſome loſs of 
ſenſe and of motion had been perceiv'd. Is the reaſon of this that thenerves - 
bear with impunity that compreſſion which is brought on gradually, and 
radually encreas'd, by cuſtom accommodating themſelves thereto? But of 
Gele things you will conſider, as alſo of the great number of experiments 
which have been lately made by more than one perſon, in which ſome cir- 
cumſtances occur in a different manner from what I have juſt pointed out, 
that ought not to be paſs'd over with neglect: and you will likewiſe conſider 
of thoſe obſervations, which I here purpoſely paſs over, from which, perhaps, 
it would not be altogether abſurd to conclude, that the ſmall branches of 
other nerves which communicate with the branches of thoſe that are tied up, 
may, by degrees, and after ſome time, be able ſo to dilate their tubular ca- 
vities, as to carry ſupplies to them tranſverſely, in the ſame manner as hap- 
pens in the ſanguiferous veſſels. : | 
Of theſe things, I ſay, and of others you will conſider. For what I was 
unwilling to do then, I am equally unwilling to do now ; I mean, to en- 
tangle myſelf in abſtruſe and tedious diſputes about the nerves. It is much 
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beiter to remark every thing that occurs to each of us upon the ſubject, till a 
proper number of obſervations and facts ſhall ſnow us what we may follow; 
Iparing, in the mean while, ſome certain conjectures; and making inducti- 
ons with caution, which, although they may be eaſily defended, yet we do 
not all attain to the knowledge of: how much leſs likely is it, then, that we 
ſhall attain to the knowledge of the trutb, which is, as yet, ſo deeply myſte- 
rious and involvd?ꝰ | A fy 155 CEE 
But you, perhaps, will rather aſk on this occaſion, why the diſeaſe, which 
was propagated from the aorta to the right carotid and ſubclavian arteries, 
was not equally. propagated into the left carotid and ſubclavian ? And this l 
ſhould ſuppoſe to have happen'd for more cauſes than one. For, in the firſt 
place, the veſſels on the right fide are nearer to the heart than the left, if we 
conſider their firſt origin. Wherefore, as the powers of the heart were pre- 
ternaturally increas d, the former began ſooner than the latter to be weaken'd ; 
for. which.reaſon, the diſorder that afterwards began in the arteries on the left 
fide, was, IL ſaw,. carried farther on in the carotid, in conſequence of this 
veſſel being nearer to the heart, than it was in the ſubclavian. And in the 
ſecond; place, whatever was the occupation or handicraft of this woman, in 
regard to which. I have no certain information, it is highly probable, that ſhe 
had-been,accuſtom'd- to uſe her right arm more frequently, more ſtrongly, 
and for a longer continuance, than ſhe did her left; and that there is room 
here, in ſome meaſure, for the explication of the celebrated Maloet (2), who 
accounted for the dilatation of the ſubclavian artery in an artificer, from the 
more frequent, conſtant, and ſtronger contractions of the muſcles of the 
right limb; that is to ſay, from the blood being retarded in the arteries of 
that arm which are ſo. compteſs'd, and conſequently more accumulated in 
the origin of theſe, the ſubclavian, which is by no means liable to thoſe 
comproſſions. Mhat? if in this woman another cauſe of that dilatation was 
added; I mean, ſtays, which. are furniſh'd, as Petronius fays (x), balenatiis 
virgit, with:rods of whalebone; which, by their too great hardneſs and 
confinement under the arm-pits, as frequently happens, would fo much the 
more preſs upon the artery, in proportion as the artery ſhould be more preſs'd 
againſt that hardneſs in the motions I have juſt now mention'd, and for that 
reaſon reflect the impetus. of the blood, which was ſtrongly driven by the 
heart into the ſubclavian. artery, back upon this artery. And if you do not 
diſapprove this ſuppoſition, you will add it to the other diſadvantages that 
the very ingenious Winſlow (y) has imputed to this kind of ſtiff ſtays about 
the cheſt, which too much conſtringe the axillary veſſels. | 
Finally, if all theſe- cauſes join'd together do not ſufficiently explain the 
circumſtance, call to mind what Celſus has very juſtly ſaid (zx): „It happens 
„ hut ſeldom, that a perſon has not ſome part of the body more weak than 
« thereſt.” And if you admit of this ſuppoſition, you will not only under- 
ſtand why. that fubclavian artery might be ſubject to an aneuriſm, but even 
why it might have one in that particular part. 
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24. But in regard to the aneuriſm, and the other diſorders of the aorta it- 
ſelf, as we have made many remarks in other places, it will be ſufficient to 
add only a few things at preſent, that relate in particular to theſe diſeaſes. 
And firſt, that the artery was more thiek and more tigid'than uſual 5 whereas 
one would naturally ſuppoſe that, by reaſon of its dilatation; it ſhould have 
been thinner and fofter; aroſe chiefly, in wy opinion; ftom thoſe very thick 
and whitiſh ſpots, which, as they are the beginnings of a future bore; are, 
in like manner, made up of an inereasbd ſubſtance in that part, Which ap- 
proaches, as I have often obſery'd, to the nature of that when 16 h the Nga- 
ments. And that theſe ſpots, and the other diſeaſes of the Heart; were fo 
much the more frequent and conſiderable as the aneuriſm was leſs diſtant from 
the heart, you ſee was owihg to the impulſe of the impinging blood, which 
muſt be driven on with a greater force in proportion as it Was heater to the 
heart. For which reaſon no more need be faid to make you conceive how ie 
happen'd, that as a part of the aneurifm was Mithin the pericartiium, it was 
ruptur'd within that cavity, as it alſo happer'd in many other caſes Wbiek ! 
defcrib'd above (a). We ſhould rather” endeavour to explain Why the ane. 
riſm was ruptar'd at the poſterior part of the artery (5). For as 1 a it "t6 
be open'd in that part alſo in the woman-weaver (r); and as the ofifice'of the 
ancuriſm was likewiſe deſcrib'd in that part in the ſtrumpet (ad); it betomeb 
lets probable that all theſe women had the ſame one part of the artery in 
particular weaker than the others. It is, perhaps, more fuppoſable, chat this 
circumſtance was owing to the weight, and at the ſame' time to the ftripulle, 
of the blood that came out from the heart, as the poſition of the artery ſeems 
to ſhow ; which, as it begins to incline to the poſterior parts immediate 
from its origin, confequently ſubjects that part of itſelf to the weight of th 
blood, and at the ſame time lays it in the way of the bloods impulſe. * ' * 

Perhaps you alſo wiſh to know why, when the artery was raptyr'd;' this 
woman did not immediately die alſo. I ſuppoſe, becauſe the foramen was, 
at the firſt, much lefs than I found it; as appear'd' from) the blood being ef 
fus'd in leſs quantity than in other perſons: although it was alſo effus'd in 
leſs quantity, and ſlowly, on account of the powers of the left ventricle of 
the heart (which had been formerly, indeed, when they diſtended rhe aorta, 
very great, but in the latter part of His life were weaken'd and broken 49wh 
by all the diſorders of the aorta itſelf) ſtrongly, and for a long time, refiſting; 
as the great dilatation of this ventriele demonſtrated. And whether this flo 
extravaſation of the blood, which entirely agreed with tHe very Night motion 
of the heart, as was fignified by the pulſe, was the catiſe of this blood's 
having coagulated in the pericardium; which was a eircumſtance that ap- 
pear'd in no other part of the body whatever; or Whether the water in t 
cavity; which, perhaps; by reaſon of the diſorder in the heart, was previouſly 
morbid; could effect this concretion; or Whether there might be any other 
more probable cauſe that eſcapes me now; I leave quite undetermin d. 

25. And as to the aneuriſm of the heart, and in regard to this of itſelf 
being frequently the cauſe of ſudden death, I have already ſpoken of theſe 
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ſubjects in other letters, and ſhall treat of them hereafter. It remains to add 
ſomething upon that ſenſation which was trouhleſome to her in her laſt days, 
and ſeem'd to herſelf to be that of her ribs falling down, as it were. The 
ancient author of the book De Veteri Medicina (e). has faid, that when they 
omit their dinner who have always accuſtom'd themſelves to eat a dinner, their 
« yiſcera ſeem to them to be hanging downwards.“ And this had been 
handed down in ſo many words in the book De Vidlus Ralione in acutis (f); 
and in that part too, which, from the teſtimony of Galen (g), is ſuppos'd to 
be © the moſt genuine work of Hippocrates: nor did they judge differently 
in the time of Pliny, who would not otherwiſe have ſaid (5), << that Hippo- 
& crates had dedicated one whole volume to the praiſes of ptiſan;“ for there 
is not the leaſt doubt, but that by - theſe words he meant the fame part as 
Galen did, whether he attended to the long diſcourſe that is made here upon 
ptiſan, or whether he read this book in the codex, in which it was entitl'd De 
Ptiſana, in which manner Galen (i) ſaw it inſcrib'd, and under which title 
Czlius Aurelianus (&) has quoted it: which Duretus (2), who was a man in 
other reſpects very learned, may ſeem to have forgotten, when he has ſup- 
pos'd that this title had been © given to it by Pliny,” whoſe authority, rather 

than that of the Grecian manuſcripts which they had in their hands, I ſuppoſe 
neither of theſe authors would follow in ſuch a circumſtance, as they have 
not, on any occaſion that | know of, ever ſpoken of Pliny. - And Dalecham- 
pius (mn) thinks, that thoſe very words of Hippocrates which I have quoted 
relate to this circumſtance; ſince he has ſaid in another place (a), for inſtance, 
that Hippocrates aiſerts the entrails of thoſe who eat no dinners to grow 
« old very ſoon;“ for theſe words are interpreted thus, © that they are tor- 
e tur'd- with a pain at their præcordia, as if their viſcera were hanging down- 
« wards.” And the opinion of Thevartius is the fame in the annotations to 
a certain conſultation of - Ballonius (o), except that inſtead of ſeneſcere, or 
e grow old,“ he judges that we ſhould read pendere & ſuccreſcere, or, that they 
+ hang and grow downwards.” What if Pliny ſhould not have had an eye 
to theſe words in that paſſage ; but to that place of the ſecond book De 
Diæta (p), where it is ſaid, To take food once in a day attenuates and 
« dries,” - - - but © that dinners have quite the contrary effects;“ and fo 
that in Pliny it ſhould have been written ficceſcere, or grow dry?“ What if 
we ſuppoſe that one letter only has been alter'd, and that inſtead of ſeneſcere, 
or © grow old,” it ſhould be written ſaneſcere, or © grow healthy?“ On. 
which ſuppoſition Pliny may be thought to have had ſome other paſſage of 
Hippocrates in view; which I omit to enquire after, as the opinion of Pliny, 
by reaſon of the corruption of his words in that chapter, ſeems to me to be 
not altogether ſo clear and certain as I could with. ' But the opinion of Hip- 
pocrates in that former paſſage ſeems to be by no means obſcure, notwith- 
ſtanding different interpreters. have thought that he meant quite different 
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things. For Franciſcus Valleſius ſays (2): „ The viſcera in theſe perſons 
** ſem to be ſuſpended ;. that is to ſay, they ſeem to be drawn upwards; 
< becaule the veſſels being emptied, they are in a manner convuls'd.”: Others, 
on the contrary, underſtand, that the viſcera ſeem to be ſo ſuſpended, that 
the patient feels them to be drawn, not upwards, but downwards; where, 
without doubr, the very weight of the viſcera would draw them, juſt as if 'a 
kind of fulcrum, or ſupport, were taken away; and that this fulcrum had 
before been the ſtomach, when it was fill'd with food. And to this opinion 
the interpretation of Duretus (7) relates, which I do not doubt but Ballonius 
had read (5), as he delivers the fame thing in the ſame words. And this 
opinion Thevartius not only follows in his annotations, but even confirms 
the interpretation by another paſſage of Hippocrates (:); who teaches us, 
that in a fracture of the ribs, a moderate repletion of the belly becomes a 
direction and ſupport to the ribs but that an emptineſs of the belly makes 
the ribs hang downwards; and that this depending ſtate cauſes pain.“ 
And Galen (z), in explaining this paſſage, is ſo far from doubting . whe- 
ether the tumour of the belly is made a foundation for the ribs to ſupport 
** themſelves on,” or, as he ſpeaks ſoon after, ** their ſeat and prop,” as to 
affirm, that “they who have pretty large bellies, are wont to be troubVd 
with leſs pain if they have their ribs broken; and that they who have their 
<< bellies ſmall and contracted, feel great pain from a fracture of this kind, 
&« as they feel the ribs weaken'd, and, as it were, ſuſpended.” But it is 
more eaſy, you will ſay, to* conceive of this, I mean, how the belly, when 
tumid, may ſupport the ribs, than of the other; that is to ſay, how the 
ſtomach, when tumid, may ſupport the viſcera that are laid upon it. For 
although, when it ſwells, it may turn the fundus, not downwards, but for- 
wards, and by this means be able to ſupport the ſpleen, and the lower part 
of the liver; yet it cannot ſupport the fide of the liver, that is more 
to the right, which is much the heavier. And to this you may add, lay ſome, 
the inteſtines that he under this part, and under the ſtomach itſelf, and, in 
particular, the colon : for by this means you will perceive, that theſe parts 
and their veſſels, being filPd, ſuſtain both the liver and the ſtomach equally, 
To which if you reply, that you do not enquire after this at the time when 
the inteſtines and the veſſels are fill'd, but when the ſtomach only is fille , 
for that this ſenſe of the viſcera hanging down, as it were, is not then at 
length remov'd after the ingeſta have reach'd to the inteſtines, ,and in parti- 
cular to the colon, and fill'd their veſſels, but long before; the fame perſons 
will know how to ſet the whole of the circumſtance. in a more diſtinct view, 
and clearly to ſhow what the muſcles of the abdomen contribute thereto, 
even when the ſtomach and the firſt part of the inteſtines are fill'd, and per- 
haps, what that vigour which we feel diffus'd through the whole * the 
very moment that refreſhing aliments are thrown into the flomach ; I ay, 
what this vigour contributes to affording theſe ſupports. of which I ſpoke, 
and raiſing up the viſcera in ſome meaſure, I think I have now faid quite 
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jough, in order to make you underſtand from whence chat ſenſe of the ribs 


falling downwards, as it were, aroſe in this woman, whoſe ſtrength and ap- 
petite were extremely languid, as the diſorders of the great artery, and of the 
re proceeding from thofe cauſes that I have demonſtrated, requir'd. - 10 
theſe, moreover, was added, what was obſerv'd in the diſſection, to ſay no- 
thing of the cerebrum being very lax, that the diaphragm, before the thorax 
was touch'd, did not aſcend on both ſides, but rather fell downwards: for if 
this had happen'd to be in ſome meaſure brought on in the laſt days of her 
life, by reafon of the power of reftoring themſelves to a natural ſtate being 
weaken'd in her muſcles, you eaſily fee that thoſe parts of the diaphtagm, 
from whence the liver by its right and left ligament, and the ſpleen, alſo, by 
its ligament, are fufpended, are drawn downwards by the weight of 
the viſcera; and that the ribs at the ſame time, inaſmuch as they are an- 
nex'd to the diaphragm, are under a neceſſity of following this. 

26. However, I partly know, and partly — — that others have before 
alſo lit on caſes emiker to theſe that are above deſcrib'd by me. I know that 
Boſchius had ſeen a caſe of this kind * twice;“ for in the eighth ſection of 
the ſecond book of the Sepulchretum (x), you will read that it was obſerv'd 
by him „twice, in thoſe who labour'd under a palpitation of the heart, and 
„ who having the coats of the aorta dilated, were ſeiz d with a ſudden death, 
« as it were, becauſe the ſpirituous blood had rulh'd headlong, in a manner, 
« into this coat call'd the pericardium zu for which reaſon the heart coul { 
not be dilated.” And I ſufpect it, when I read in this eleventh ſection (), 
that the body of a perſon «© who died ſuddenly from anger,” had ſhown 
« the pericardium to be filPd with blood ;”* and had two abſceſſes found 
in the trunk of the artery, near the heart; from whence the blood had 
« flow'd out.“ For certainly it is much more probable, that they were two 
ſmall aneuriſms ſtuf®d up with polypous concretions, which, without exa- 
mining the aorta interhally, were taken for © crude'and bloody or inflam- 
% matory abſceſſes, not yet ſuppurated :” ſuch as could not be ruptur'd 
from anger, and when ruprur'd could not have pour'd out ſuch a quantity 
of blood ; although the great artery being even examin'd internally and ex- 
ternally in our times, and found to be corroded on both ſides, near the heart, 
as | have often ſeen it, from whence the blood had burſt ſuddenly into the pe- 
ricardium, both this burſting of the blood has been confider'd-as an uncom- 
mon caſe, and that cotrofion taken for an abſceſs of the aorta, which was, 
however, better conceiv'd of, and explain'd. © CONTIN. "TRI 

But, to return to our ſuſpicions; you have, perhaps, read the hiſtory « of 
« a very fat man, who complain'd of a palpitation and pain of the heart, 
with an unequal, and ſometimes a faltering pulſe:“ after whoſe death, 
which ha Pane « ſuddenly, while he was at ſtool, the pericardium was found 
« full of coagulated blood, of à very black colour, and à very filthy odour; 
and appear'd fo form'd in the fuperior patt, as to reſemble, in ſabſtance, 
e the renes ſuccenturiati. It is true, I would not pretend to deny that tu- 
mours of the pericardium may be form'd, which may be ruptur'd within this 

cavity; and I confeſs the ill ſmell of the blood agrees very well with a ſup- 
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poſition of this kind: but I ſay this nevertheleſs, that if any man more ftu- 
dious of, or better ſkill'd in, anatomy, had lit on that cafe, he would habe 
let about to enquire, from whence ſo great a quantity of coagulated and very 
black blood, that is without any mark, as far as the eyes could judge, of 
thor or pus, had ſuddenly proceeded, and whether the large veſſels were 
ound; and ſince, about theſe veſſcls, (for it was thus that ke pointed cut 
the upper 7 of the pericardium) that ſubſtance had appear d, whethet 
only one of them was eroded, or pierc'd throngll. | 
For this may happen not only to the aorta, of which 1 Have fpoken hi- 
therto, but alſo to the pulmonary vein, and the vena cava, as I ſhall ſ. pre- 
tently.; and to the pulmonary artery alſo, from the erofion of which, the ce- 
lebrated Tabarrano (z) mentions, that blood burſting into the perieatdium, 
had been the oceaſion of ſudden death in the cardinal ook mpagtio at Rome: 
and I formerly heard at Bologna, from thy præceptors, who wete his phyfi- 
clans, that he had been us'd to complain of moſt of the ſymptoms which ate 
mention'd in the caſe defcrib'd juſt now. Whether, therefore, the blood 
had ifſu'd from the pulmonary artery, or from thoſe veiris, or, finally, frorti 
the aorta itſelf, (for J have found (a) the blood which had come from oy 
veſſel, to be black alſo, and not of a bright red) I leave quite uriderefmin'd, 
not only in the obſervation deſerib'd above, but equally in anothet likewiſe, 
which yon read in Narhazzini (3), of © a man of fixty years of age, of 4 
very fat Habit of body,“ who died a fadden death, and from whofe ( pe- 
* ricardiom almoſt two pounds of coagufated blood were extracted; and 
finally, in that which is extant in this ſection of the Sepulchretum (c), of a 
foldier „who died ſuddenly, after a long ſtate of grief;“ and who, at the 
fame time that © the other viſcera were Band, had in the pericardium, not 
<« only water, but alſo a great quantity of concreted blood,” Where, nor- 
withſtanding you will allo ſee it inculcated in the ſcholium, that the heart 
had been overwhelm'd and oppreſs'd, © both by the quantity of water, arid 
* by the blood,” yer it is by no means neceſſary that you Mould believe 
there was any other water than the ſerum generated in a very conſidetable 
uantity, as frequently happens, from the remaining and coagulated part of 
blood. In theſe hiſtories, therefore, it is certain, that the blood had 
burſt into the pericardium from ſome pretty large, or, at leaſt, from ſome 
moderately-ſiz d veſſel being pierc'd through with a foramen, and not rom 
a very ſlender one. eſpecially if it was a vein; for the blood flowing down 
very {lowly from a ſmall veſſel, or through a very ſmall foramen, as it would 
have been encreas'd to ſuch a quantity gradually and ſlowly, would not have 
brought on ſo ſudden a death. But from what veſſels it had been diſcharg'd 
is uncertain, by reaſon of the unſkilfulneſs or negligence of thoſe who Per- 
form'd the part of diſſector. For the blood being taken out, and walh'd 
away clean, a foramen of that kind could not be conceal'd, whether it was 
in the ventricles, or in the auricles, of the heart, which we here compre- 
hend under the general name of veſſels, or in the other veſſels properly ſo 
call'd ; and not only in the very largeſt, but even in thoſe of a moderate 
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ſize; of which kind, particularly at the baſis of the heart, are the coronary 
veſſels : for it was found that the blood, with which the pericardium was 
diſtended, in a matron (4), and, in like manner, in a ſoldier (e), who were 
taken off by a ſudden death, had flow'd out from a rupture of the coronary 
artery. And if the foramen had nevertheleſs eſcap'd the eyes even of a ſkil- 
ful and attentive man, it muſt have been very eaſily diſcover'd by injecting 
air or water through the veins to-the heart, and into the heart, and from the 
heart into the arteries, in a proper quantity, at the ſame time making a li- 
gature on the arteries without the pericardium. | | 

But if after a death that is not ſudden, of which the queſtion is not in 
this place, blood be found within the pericardium, you muſt ſuppoſe this to 
have diſtillꝰ'd gradually from the ſmalleſt veſſels and pores : as, for inſtance, in 
the two obſeryations of the celebrated Laubius (7); eſpecially, ſince in the 
Arſt of them, the ſurface of the heart appear'd to be, in a manner, corroded, 
And I would have you ſuppoſe the ſame thing of others, which you will 
find to be of the ſame claſs with theſe, out of the many that the very learned 
Senac (g) points out beſides. But do not readily imagine, that thoſe which 
he takes notice of among the reſt, as being taken after a ſudden death, could 
have been made without a foregoing corroſion or rupture of ſome large or 
middling-fiz'd veſſel or repoſitory of blood; for inſtance, as he expreſsly 
relates, in two of the aorta, or of one of the pulmonary veins. However, 
the rupture moſt frequently happens in the aorta, when it happens in the ar- 
teries; and in the vena cava, when it happens in the veins: in the former 
veſſel generally for thoſe reaſons, on account of which I have already aſſert- 
ed (b) aneuriſms to happen in that, rather than in the pulmonary artery; and 
in the vena cava, for thoſe reaſons that I ſhall immediately hint at. For 
why this happens ſometimes in the heart, we ſhall ſee in the next letter. 

27. Although all the blood muſt, of courſe, paſs through the vena cava, 
as it paſſes through the pulmonary vein; yet there are many things which 
may render its paſſage more difficult through the former than through the 
latter. In the firſt place, the oppoſite and almoſt adverſe channels of the 
ſuperior and inferior cava, fo that to the difficulty of the aſcent on one hand, 
is added, on the other, the weight and impetus of the blood ruſhing from 
above downwards. In the ſecond place, the crude and thick juices, not yet 
mix'd with the blood, with which the effete blood of the cava is loaded. 
And, finally, the obſtructions which, by the force of diſeaſes, or paſſions of 

mind, or from any other cauſe whatever, may be thrown in great num- 
bers in the way of the ſpeedy motion of the blood, through the vena cava; 
inaſmuch. as they may exiſt, not only in the right cavities of the heart, but 
in the pulmonary artery alſo, and the lungs, the pulmonary vein itſelf, the 
left cavities of the heart, and the great artery. On the other hand, the trunk, 
or if you chooſe rather to call it ſo, the ſac, of the pulmonary vein is ſim- 


ple, and receives the blood, when driven thither by the agitation of the 
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lungs, and that in a vivid, comminuted, and mix'd ſtate; nor can it, of it- 
ſelf, have any other obſtacles to oppoſe its motion, beſides thoſe which, after 
the lungs, I have ſaid may be common alſocto the blood, that is about to 
flow through the vena cava. 1 
And this being the ſtate of the matter, and examples of dilatation of the 
pulmonary vein, at the ſame time, not being wanting, nor even examples of 
its rupture (7) ; for to put that out of the queſtion, which is related from 
Parey (K), “the pulmonary vein has been ſometimes found ” by Bellini, in 
thoſe who have died ſuddenly, © to be pull'd aſunder from the left auricle (), 
which Francis du Queye alſo ſaw at Montpelier (); both the dilatation 
and the rupture will happen ſo much the more eaſily in the vena cava, in 
proportion to the number of cauſes that I have ſhown to exiſt, by which the 
blood may be retarded therein, and conſequently accumulated ; and being 
accumulated, may weaken and draw aſunder the fibres of its coats; from 
whence, by the quantity of blood that is urg'd on, the vein may be firſt di- 
lated into a varix; and after that, by reaſon of the extenuation of the coats, 
which is the conſequence of dilatation, or even on account of the eroſion, 
which generally ſucceeds to the diſtraction, may be ruptur'd. But the va- 
rices of the cava, unleſs they are very conſiderable indeed, are leſs obvious 
to the eyes of the diſſecter than the aneuriſms of the aorta ; for the veins 
collapſe, by reaſon of the thinneſs of their coats, when the blood is taken 
out of them; which happens when the cava is cut into, in the belly. 
Wherefore, when there is any ſuſpicion of diſorders in the cava, the diſ- 
ſection ought to be begun from the thorax : or if the blood, by reaſon of 
the bady having been previouſly examin'd by others, and the viſcera of the 
belly being taken out, has happen'd to be diſcharg'd, care muſt then be 
taken to injeCt a ſufficient quantity of air or water, in order to ſhow you what 
is the full breadth of the cava: and that in particular, when you have ob- 
ſery'd the right cavities of the heart to be affected with too great a dilatation, 
or contraction, or even the left: for hence it alſo happens, as was ſaid juſt 
now, that the motion of the blood being retarded, the cava may be dilated ; 
as is ſhown in the firſt of the hiſtories of Vieuſſens, that are given in the 
ſixteenth chapter of his treatiſe on the ſtructure of the heart. 125 
28. But whether Aretæus (u) hinted at this diſorder, or any other of the 
vein, when he wrote © that dHhνeDsatiſe in this vein, when the blood burſt- 
<« ing forth copiouſly, very ſoon deſtroys life,” 1 omit to enquire; not only 
on account of the various lections in that part; as Peter Petit (o) would have 
it, „if a ruptur'd vein pour out its blood ;” but in particular, on account 
of the very extenſive ſignification of that word iJere, which is thus ex- 
plain'd according to Galen, in the Exegeſis, old diſorders from a flux of 
« humours.“ This is more certain, that Aretæus {peaks of the rupture of this 
vein, and firſt in the thorax ; as thoſe things which he immediately adds, de mon- 
ſtrate : altho' the paſſage does not appear by which he carries the blood from 
that when ruptur'd, into the lungs, and the aſpera arteria, from whence it may 
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be diſcharg d. But the rupture of the c ava, which was conjectur'd by Are- 
tæus, anatomy at length has ſet before our eyes. For to omit the examples 
of this vein being ruptur'd in the belly, ro which I am uncertain whether the 
| caſe that Donatus (p) points out in Amatus Lufitanus, in whoſe writings I 
have not yet found it, refers; Laurentius (), Hacquinettus (r), Puera- 
rius (s), Lanciſi (t), and others, have ſeen it in the thorax, and even within 
the pericardium. But all of them, except the ſecond, whoſe obſervation is 
very lame and imperfect, as far as Bartholin has related it, found it to be 
Join'd together with other diſorders in the neighbouring parts; the firſt, with 
the dilatation of the aorta, and the ventricles of the heart ; the fourth, with 
the dilatation of the aorta only ; the third, with a kind of membranous and 
fleſhy body, which was © the tomentum, as it were, of the varicoſe veins,” 
being a little leſs than the heart, and connected to its auricles, of which body 
you will read theſe Jaſt, and other circumſtances, in this ſection of the Se- 
pulchretum (u); in which that hiſtory, with ſome of thoſe juſt pointed out, 
is related ſoine what more clearly than it had been deſcrib'd. in the words of 
Puerarius, in the eighth ſection (x), For I confeſs that I was leſs able to 
learn, in that place, in what manner I ſhould underſtand theſe paſſages, 
the vena cava being ruptur'd, and the blood being effus'd into peri- 
& cardium, and the right ventricle of the heart,” which in the obſervation of 
Laurentius, who was unacquainted with the circulation of the blood, is ſaid 
to have happen'd on account of the mouth of the vena cava being ru 

40 tur'd, and all thoſe tricuſpidated membranes being lacerated,” by which 
t a mortal effuſion of blood was made into the ſinus ” of the heart alſo, on 
the right ſide : which, to ſpeak the truth, as he takes notice of in the ven- 
tricles only, and that in a very great quantity, and not only does not men- 
tion the pericardium, but even does not hint at it; I ſuſpect, but am not 
ſufficiently clear, whether the rupture of the vena cava happen'd on the in- 
ternal ſurface only. But without doubt the ventricles of the heart, by ſome 
unlucky fate or other, often create a great deal of trouble in underſtanding 
the deſcriptions of ruptures of the vein. For turn to Poterius alſo (5), who 
Propoſes as the cauſe of a ſudden death, which he relates, the rupture of 
« vein in the ventricle of the heart;” but what vein he means, or where 
it lies, declare to me if you can. The ſame author has written, that in ſome 
aſthmatic perſons, © the vena arterioſa has been ruptur'd in the left ventricle 
« of the heart (z); a veſſel, which you know, is on the outſide of the ventri- 
cles, and belongs to the right fide, not to the left. Without doubt it is 
much to be wiſh'd, as I believe was done in the Straſburg diſſertation, which 
I have not yet ſeen, except in review (a), and which gives an account of the 
rupture of the dilated ſac of the vena cava; it is to be wiſh'd, I ſay, that they 
who ſhall light on ruptures of the vena cava hereafter, eſpecially when they 
are quite uncomplicated with other diſorders, may take pattern from Lanciſi, 
in his accurzcy and perſpicuity; not only in ſetting down all the ſymptoms 
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that had preceded death, but alſo in deſcribing the appearances that offer d 
themſelves in diſſection. And [I heartily wiſh 2 ho eg of another 
conſiderable vein had been unattended with other diſorders, which, as it 
happen'd within the thorax, and was the cauſe of ſudden death, ought by no 
means to be paſs'd over in this place: the obſervation is very rare, and was 
communicated to me by that very learned phyſician, and familiar friend of 
mine, Heraclito Manfredi, in the year 1718. | 

29. A woman who had been ſuppos'd for a long time to be, and really 
was, conſumprive, was found dead ſuddenly. The left cavity of the thorax 
ſhow'd the interior part of that lobe of the lungs to be diſeas'd, inaſmuch as 
it contain'd three or four tubercles, full of pus. In the right cavity, how- 
ever, the lungs were ſound indeed, but there was, at the ſame time, coagu- 
lated blood in that cavity, to the quantity of four pounds. It had been ef- 
fus'd from the trunk of the vena ſine part; which, although it had collaps'd 
from that effuſion, yet, by reaſon of the vaſt diſtenſion, had retain'd fo 
much of its breadth, that it might be well compar'd with the vena cava. 
This dilatation extended itſelf to about the length of a ſpan. And about the 
middle of that length, a foramen lay open, in the form of an ellipſis. And 
through this foramen the blood had been extravaſated. 

30. Now let us return from the varices of the veins, to the aneuriſm of 
the great artery, but not to thoſe that are ruptur'd ; for of theſe we have ſeen 
enough already: but ſuch, nevertheleſs, as are cauſes of ſudden death. O 
which take theſe three inſtances that have been obſerv'd by me. 

31. The mother of a family, who was two-and-forty years of age, had 
liv'd long in a ſtate of infirm health, and had long been ſubject to a kind of 
paroxyſm, which appear'd in the following manner: on uſing pretty quick 
exerciſe of body, a kind of violent uneaſineſs came on, within the upper part 
of the thorax, on the left ſide, join'd with a difficulty of breathing, and a 
ſtupor of the left arm : all which ſymptoms ſoon remitted when theſe motions 
ceas'd. This woman then, having ſet out about the middle of October, in 
the year 1507, from Venice, to go up the continent in a wheel-carriage, and 
being chearful in her mind, behold the ſame paroxyſm return'd : with which 
being ſeiz'd, and ſaying that ſhe ſhould die, ſhe actually died on the ſpot. 

The body, being brought back into the city, was examin'd by me on che 
following day: the face of it was ſomewhat livid; the other parts appear'd to 
be quite of a good colour and habit; but the upper parts were ſomewhat 
lank and wrinkled. And as, on account of thoſe things already related, I 
had a ſuſpicion of an aneuriſm at the curvature of the aorta, the diſſection 
was begun from the thorax. In this cavity was contain'd a ſerum, of itſelf 
bloody, and in equal quantity on both ſides, and not inconſiderable; for it 
had been obſerv'd that no blood had fall'n down thither, in making the in- 
ciſion of the thorax. The lungs were ſound, except that being cut into, as 
I faw afterwards, they abounded with too great a quantity of frothy ſerum. 
The heart was rather large, very hard, and very ſtrong. T he aorta was not 
a little dilated at the curvature; but in other parts of the trunk, and the 
larger branches, of a proper width. But internally, wherever you cut into it, 
it was here and there unequal, and not without compleat bony ſcales, of a 
ſmall ſize; not to mention frequent marks of oſſification being begun, And 
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ſeeing this, I open'd the whole trunk, and the larger branches: and in this 
trunk, from the very origin behind the ſemilunar valves, which were in ſome 
places hard, I obſerv'd the diſorders that have been deſcrib'd, together with 
the beginnings of future bone, quite to the iliac arteries. Yet through theſe, 
and others that are even higher, and in particular the left ſubclavian, they 
were not propagated, if you except a part of that other artery, which gives 
origin to the carotid and ſubclavian on the right ſide. Carrying our eyes 
back from hence to the heart, and to the other veſſels that are annex'd to it, 
we ſaw no kind of diſorder any where, except that the trunk of the pulmo- 
nary vein feem'd to be ſomewhat larger than it naturally is. In this, and in 
the adjoining ventricle, was a ſmall quantity of blood, which, like the blood 
in all other parts of the body, was black, and altogether fluid. But in the 
trunk of the pulmonary artery was no {mall quantity of blood; notwithſtand- 
ing in the right ventricle, and its auricle, there was none; without doubt, 
becauſe it had flow'd down through the vena cava, which had been previouſly 
cut into a little below the liver. | 
And in examining the viſcera of the belly, we made the following obſer- 
vations. The ſmall inteſtines were moſtly ſomewhat red, and a little livid. 
The ſtomach was in a manner double, by reaſon of the antrum pylori being 
in ſome meaſure divided from the other part, by a kind of conſtriction; but 
in other reſpects ſound. The liver was extended very far to the left, and on 
the right edge of it; and on the lobe which was continu'd from that edge, ic 
was of a more ſaturated colour for ſome ſpace, both within and without, and 
rather hard. The pancreas was alſo very hard, and on the fide which lay 
near the ſpleen, of a red and blackiſh colour, from the blood that ſtagnated in 
it. But the ſpleen was lax; ſo that it could eaſily be broken down with the 
fingers. The teſtes were contracted. The oſculum uteri was dilated, and 
ſubſiding: and the upper part of its fundus was ting'd, externally, of the 
ſame colour with that which I ſaid the ſmall inteſtines were ting'd with; and 
not without a diſagreeable ſmell. And there was in the pelvis of the abdo- 
men a ſerum of the ſame kind with that in the thorax, but in ſmall quantity. 
The other parts had nothing worthy of obſervation. The head I did not 
touch, for it was already late at night, and the woman died while ſhe was 
ſpeaking, as I ſaid before. 
2. Although you will read, in this ſection of the Sepulchretum, the thirty- 
obſervation, which has this title prefix'd to it, Sudden death in a 
* man in whom the ſtomach ſeem'd to be drawn together, as it were, with 
« a bandage;” yet if the appearance, as I ſuppoſe, was like that which I 
bave juſt now deſcrib'd, it ought to be accounted for from the original for- 
mation of the part, rather than from any adventitious diſeaſe ; nor ought by 
any means to be compar'd with thoſe firm coarctations of the ſmall inteſtines, 
which have ſometimes occurr'd in a volvulus, and {till leſs be look'd upon as 
the cauſe of a ſudden and unexpected death. Without doubt, that woman, 
in whom J have already. (S) deſcrib'd to you a ſtomach of the ſame kind, was 
gradually carried off, and by a ſlow diſeaſe : nor have others died ſuddenly, 
in whom 1 ſhall perhaps deſcribe the ſame circumſtance in other places (c). 
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But here we have cauſes enough in the diſeaſes of the artery. In the firſt 
place, the inequality of the internal ſurface renders the motion of the blood 
leſs eaſy. And, ſecondly, the bony ſcales in the coats, aid the frequent be- 
ginning offifications that were ſeen up and down, make the artery leſs fit to 
yield outwardly to the impulſe of the blood, and admit it; and leſs fit, like- 
wiſe, promptly to reſtore itſelf ſoon after by contracting, and thus puſh for- 
ward the fluids. Finally, the dilatation of the curvature being added to theſe, 
help'd forwards their effects; and that, not only by delaying the blood's mo- 
tion. but alſo by propelling it with leſs force than uſual, as | have already 
explain'd, with the other circumſtances, on more occaſions than one; ſo that 
there is no neceſſity of repeating theſe explanations at large. 

Taking theſe effects for granted, then, if from any cauſe whatever, a 
quicken'd motion of the body, and, conſequently, a quicken'd motion of 
the blood, is brought on; you ſee very plainly, that the aorta, which was 
ſcarcely equal to that office before, mult be now till more unequal to the 
taſk of diſpatching on the blood with greater quickneſs. In the mean while, 
therefore, a more plentiful quantity of blood, that has been brought togerher 
by the veins, will be heap'd up; and ſtagnating in the aorta itſelf, in the heart, 
in the veſſels of the lungs, and the vena cava, will not only be able to bring 
on thoſe ſymptoms that the woman had when living ; the violent uneaſineſs, 
the difficulty of breathing, the numbneſs of the arm ; or what were obſery'd 
in the body after death; that is, ſome dilatation of the trunk of the pulmo- 
nary vein, and the great effuſion of ſerum into the bronchia and the cavities 
of the thorax ; will not only, I ſay, be able to produce theſe effects, but 
even more in number, and more violent ones, according to the diſpoſition of 
the parts. And as all thoſe diſorders of the aorta were encreag'd, gradually 
indeed, but more and more every day; it is not to be wonder'd at, if they 
ſhould at length proceed ſo far, the quantity and turgeſcency of the blood 
being, perhaps, at the ſame time increas'd, or at leaſt the motion of it being 
quicken'd by the motion of the carriage, which was unuſual to a Venetian 
woman, that the blood ſtagnating, could no longer be propell'd. 

But if you are not fatisfi:d with all theſe cauſes, one of which only, that 
is, the bony ſcales in the aorta, gave ſatisfaction to the very ingenious man 
with whom ] diſſected that woman, that is, to Santorini, as I ſhal: ſhew in 
the latter end of this letter (4) ; or if you are not ſatisfied with them, becauſe 
we did not find the aorta, and the left ventricle of the heart, fill'd with 
ſtagnating blood; or becauſe you think that you can better conceive of that 
numbneſs in the arm from ſuppoſing ſome convulſion with which the me- 
ninges were contracted about their origins, than from ſuppoſing the diſtraction 
of the diſtended aorta to have been propagated to the left ſubclavian, and 
to the nerves that lie near it; I am ſo far from replying any thing to your ob- 
jections, that I ſhall rather adviſe you, if you chooſe to add a convullion to 
the other cauſes, to allow of it principally in che heart. Indeed, this viſcus 
muſt, without doubt, have been very ſtrong naturally, when compar'd with 
the aorta ; and for that reaſon, according to the dogma of Lanciſi (e), muſt 
have weaken'd and overcome it : but tell me, I beg of you, why, after la- 


(4) N. 36, 37. 6. De Mot. Cord. Propoſ. 38. 
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bouring ſo long in ſupplying the place of thoſe very powers of the aorta 
which itſelf had deſtroy'd, we not only found it very ſtrong, but very hard 
alſo? Read over again what I wrote of a certain man in the _ letter (F). 
And a convulſion of the viſcera ariſes much more eaſily in women, parti- 
cularly in valetudinarian women ; ſo that we may add this to the number of 
other cauſes both of the paroxyſms and death; yet ſo as not to forget thoſe 
things that manifeſtly occur in the viſcera and the principal veſſels ; nor yet 
to imagine that this is to be added to the others, as is the cuſtom with many, 
except when there are marks of it alſo in the living body, or in the body 
after death. And whether this ſhould be done in the old man whoſe hiſtory 
I ſhall immediately relate, you yourſelf will judge. 

33. This old man was, to appearance, about ſixty years of age, and had 
three months before been in this hoſpital, complaining of a difficulty of 
breathing, and ſpitting up an ill condition'd matter. Having been in the 
country lately, about the beginning of March, in the year 1742, and having 
been expos'd'to a cold wind, upon his return home again, he was ſeiz'd in 
the night with a very great difficulty'of breathing. Wherefore, being brought 
into the ſame hoſpital again, in the morning, and ſitting a little time by the 
fire- ſide, while they were warming his bed, he had ſcarcely laid himſelf down 
therein, but he inſtantly died. The ſtudents begg'd of me, on the following 
day, that l would enquire into the cauſe of ſo ſudden and unexpected a death. 
And having conſented, I order'd the cranium to be ſaw'd round in the mean 
while, in order to be ready againſt I came. . 

As I look'd upon the body, which was of a good habit, no tumour diſ- 
covering itſelf any where, except that the face was ſomewhat ſwell'd and 
reddiſh ; and the blood being look'd upon at the ſame time, which had come 
from within the cranium as it was cut through, almoſt in the quantity of a 
pound; although I did not deny but it might happen, that the cauſe of 
death ſhould lie hid within the cranium, yet I ſhew'd, that it ſeem'd to me, 
we ſhould rather enquire after it in the thorax, as it was certain that this man 
had labour'd under a difficulty of breathing ; but whether he had labour'd 
under any diſorder. of the head, did not appear: in which part although a 
great quantity of blood generally ſtagnates, in thoſe who are ſuffocated from 
a diſorder of the thorax, as is perceiv'd from the face of theſe perſons being 
livid and ſwell'd ; yet the chief cauſe of death is not for that reaſon ſuppos'd 
to be on the outſide of the thorax. | | 
The thorax, therefore, being immediately cut into, and the ſternum being 

taken away, the lungs appear'd to be ſo turgid as to fill up the whole cavities : 
they were nevertheleſs ſoft, of a white mix'd with a cineritious colour, and 
light, as we afterwards perceiv'd, by taking them out of the thorax together 
with the other parts. For the right lobe was previouſly to be looſen'd from 
the pleura, to which it adher'd cloſely, eſpecially on its upper, and even on 
its poſterior, ſurface. There was, in both cavities {of the thorax, a conſi- 
derable quantity of water, not turbid, but of the colour of urine; which 
kind of water, alſo, was found in the pericardium in ſomewhat larger quan- 
tity than it is generally. In the right ventricle of the heart I found a very 
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black and almoſt fluid blood, as I did in ſome other places here and there; 
ſo that only ſome grumous coagula appear'd, which were not very firm, to- 
gether with ſome flight and ſmall beginnings of polypous concretions. In 
that ventricle, and the adjoining auricſe, I could meet with nothing that was 
preternatural ; if you except the valves that lie at the beginning ot the pul- 
monary artery, which ſeem'd to be ſomewhat thicker than they naturally are. 
Bur, although the left auricle, and the trunk of the pulmonary vein that 
lies near it, were in their natural ſtate, the ventricle adjoining to them, ne- 
vertheleſs, although of its uſual thickneſs in the parietes, ſeem'd to be wider 
than natural, and the mitral valves to be hard and thick; and all the ſemi- 
lunar valves had their edges hard, white, and, what is more than all the reſt, 
become ſo much thicken'd as to equal a line and a half of the inch of Bo- 
logna (g) in thickneſs, | 

Moreover, the trunk of the great artery was much dilated from thoſe 
valves quite to the upper veſſels; and beyond theſe was ſtill dilated, although 
in a leſs degree; the parietes of it being thicken'd, and grown much harder 
beſides, from the heart quite to that part; and the internal ſurface being here 
and there unequal, and eſpecially where there was a more conſiderable dila- 
tation; nor was it without white and yellowiſh beginnings of future offifica- 
tions, in great number, | 

After this, I examin'd the lungs very cloſely, but could make no farther 
diſcoveries than I had done before, except that there was one part in which 
they ſeem'd to be a little hard: this, however, when cut into, ſhew'd a na- 
tural ſtructure, which contain'd a white and frothy humour, but not any dif- 
ferent humour, or in any greater quantity, than you might preſs out from 
the other parts of them; and from every part a ſmall quantity only was 
preſs'd out. Finally, the upper part of the cranium being taken away,. (for 
we did not diſſect the belly) and the dura mater being ſoon after cut through, 
the falciform proceſs of which ſeem'd to be very thick and hard, there was 
nothing found worthy of remark within the cerebrum, or cerebellum, the 
ſubſtance whereof was firm, except that there was no very ſmall quantity of 
water in the lateral ventricles, ſimilar to that which is deſcrib'd in the thorax, 
and the plexus choroides were ſomewhat diſcolour'd; ſo as to make it evi- 
dent that the blood, which had flow'd down from the cranium, when, cuc 
through, had proceeded from the veſſels of the meninges, which ere 
injur'd by the ſaw, mix'd together, perhaps, with water which was within 
them. iO 

34. What the internal inequality of the aorta, what the hardneſs of its 
coats, what the dilatation, in fine, may contribute, by way of impediment 
to the motion of the blood, has been ſufficiently taken notice of in the re- 
marks that have been ſubjoin'd to the foregoing hiſtory. To theſe, which 
were in the old man alſo, add ſome dilatation of the left ventricle of the 
heart; add the thickneſs of the ſigmoid and mitral valves, and their hardneſs; 
add, in particular, the borders of the ſemilunar valves being ſo much thicker 
and harder than in their natural ſtate, which is a circumſtance that diſturbs 
the motion of the heart and the blood, if any thing elſe does, while they 
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either oppoſe themſelves to the blood that 1s about ta go out from the heart, 
and break the force of the motion receiv'd from the heart, or do not ſuffici- 
ently, by reaſon of their not unfolding themſelves ſo ſpeedily as uſual, pre- 
vent the blood flowing back in the contraction of the artery ; and you cer- 
rainly will not want more circumſtances to make you conceive how it hap- 
pen'd that the motion of the blood through the aorta and the left ventricle, 
being retarded, a difficulty of breathing was brought on by the blood being 
retain'd in the lungs; or how it at length came about that theſe diſorders be- 
ing encreas'd every day, the whole conſtitution was affected to ſuch a degree, 
that the blood, eſpecially when augmented in its quantity, by that addition 
of moiſture, which, if it had not been obſtructed by a cold wind, would 
have paſs'd off by the inviſible foramina of the ſkin; that the blood, I ſay, 
could no longer be circulated, | 
Nor would I have you be much ſurpriz'd, that in this, and in the former 
obſervation, we did not find the blood accumulated in. thoſe parts, in which 
have ſaid it was retarded For nothing happens more eaſily, while the bo- 
dies are turn'd about on every fide, and while they are carried from one 
place to another, and particularly up ſtairs, where, ſometimes their heads, 
and ſometimes their feet, are turn'd downwards, than that the blood, eſpe- 
cially when fluid, as it was in theſe bodies, in great meaſure changes its 
place: and the ſame muſt of courſe happen when the viſcera are taken out; 
and indeed the blood muſt then flow down through the veſſels that are al- 
ready cut into, and afterwards through thoſe that are open'd in the neigh- 
bouring parts. But if you ſhould be willing, nevertheleſs, to attribute ſome- 
thing to that water alſo, which was ſeen in the ventricles of the brain, and 
to ſuppoſe any circumſtance from whence the nerves that go to the heart and 
the lungs have encreas'd the cauſes of ſudden death, and fo by this means 
alſo explain that tumour of the putreſcent lungs, by ſuppoſing that they were 
not able to thruſt out their air; I ſhall not greatly oppoſe your opinion. But 
ſhall you imagine that there was ſomething paralytic, or rather ſomething 
convulſive, in that man whom I ſhall immediately deſcribe to you? 
| 35- A man of ſome family and credit (who was not yet ſixty years of age, 
having been formerly affected with a lues venerea, ſo that the rheumatic pains 
with which he was much troubled, were alſo, for the moſt part, aſcrib'd to 
that cauſe, after having got rid of theſe for fourteen or fifteen years, by 
means of ſweats being excited, with the uſual decoctions of woods, and the 
dry bain) grew fat, yet not immoderately, and particularly in his belly and 
thorax, but not ſo in his lower limbs. His intimate acquaintance had ob- 
ſerv'd him to be ſubje&, at intervals, to a cough, with which he expecto- 
rated nothing; and in like manner, to a certain difficulty of breathing, eſ- 
pecially after eating, However, at a time that he was very robuſt, and 
ſeem'd to every body to be in excellent health, except that he had ſaid, not 
long before to a friend, that his head was confus'd ; having ſupp'd very 
ſparingly, he was firſt ſeiz d with a ſlight cough, which ſoon after encreas'd 
ſo much, that being already foaming at his mouth, he order'd a phyſician to 
be call'd. The phyſician, however, found him dead, the foam diſcovering 
itſelf at his mouth and his noſtrils, from whence they ſaid that ſomething 
of a bloody humour allo had afterwards proceeded, The death of this man 
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happen'd in the beginning of May, in the year 1729, in which month it is 
hinted in this letter (), and in others, and particularly in the third (i) and 
the fourth (i), that many had died ſuddenly in the city, and in the country 
round about it: and if you compare the diſſections of theſe perfons one - 
with another, you will readily conceive, that notwithſtanding all of them 
were taken off by an unexpected death, yet that different perſons were taken 
off from different cauſes, as this man, whoſe thorax and internal parts of 
the head I examin'd, together with the primary profeſſors, my collegues, 
about thirty hours after death, and made theſe obſervations, 

The thorax, which was on its ſides of a livid and reddiſh colour, had a 
conſiderable quantity of fat on its external part; and when it was open'd, we 
alſo found a conſiderable quantity in the mediaſtinum. The lungs were in- 
ternally and externally brown, and yet ſoft, both lobes being connected with 
the pleura anteriorly, but the left all round; and internally, they were found 
to be moiſt, but not to any very conſiderable degree; fo that they were nei- 
ther externally heavy, nor did they difcharge a froth, or any thing elſe, from 
the aſpera arteria. | | 
In both the cavities of the thorax and in the pericardium was a much greater 
quantity of moiſture than there uſually is; which was of itſelf of a bloody 
colour, and not ſo from the blood that had fall'n down in the diſſection. 
The heart and its auricles not only contain'd nothing polypous, no appear- 
ance of which kind I faw any where in this body, but even contain'd ſcarcely 
any blood. As in this ſubject I could find nothing worthy of remark, in 
the valves, or in the great veſſels, each of which J order'd to be laid open, 
except in the aorta; I at length fix'd my attention to this veſſel, . For, in 
the firſt place, from the heart quite to the curvature it ſeem'd to be dilated. 
It was alſo mark'd, here and there, on the internal ſurface, with white ſpots. 
And it was, befides, on the ſame ſurface, univerſally unequal in fome mea- 
ſure. And what ſeem'd to me the meſt remarkable of all, of a black colour 
mix'd with red, as if it had been affected with a kind of inflammation. 
Theſe white ſpots did not appear beyond the bounds of the dilated artery. 
But thoſe other affections were produc'd through the curvature, and where 
the artery goes down in the eourſe of the vertebræ; yet not ſo much as in 
the dilated tract. So alſo, although they were produc'd through that branch, 
which ſends off the ſubclavian and the carotid on the right fide, yet the 
greater diſtance this artery obtain'd/ from the beginning of it, the leſs did 
theſe difeas'd appearances diſcover themſelves. Having begun the diſſection 
of the head immediately) (the face being then livid) when the cranium 
was oper.'d, nothing at all flow'd out. The veſſels of the pia mater were tur- 
gid with blood; and in the lateral ventricles we obſerv'd a water which was 
fomewhat bloody, though not ſo to any conſiderable. degree. However, the 
colour of the plexus choroides, and; all the parts of the ventricles, or thoſe 
in the medulla oblongata, the cerebrum, or the cerebellum, which were ra- 
cher hard than lax, that are wont to be enquir'd into by diſſection, were all 
in a natural ftate, The abdomen was not open'd. | 
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36. If you ſhould ſay that this man was ſuffocated by a convulſive coveh, 
I. ſhall be ſo far from conteſting it with you, as I know that the inviſible 


. cauſe thereof might lie hid in ſome nervous ganglion, that I will put you in 


mind over and above of the examples which are in Lanciſi (/), of a convul- 
ſive cough that has ſuddenly carried men off. Yet I do nor, for this reaſon, 


think that thoſe appearances which I obſerv'd in the great artery, are entirely 
to be overlook'd by you. For this man had, indeed, been ſubject ro a cough ; 


but one which was not wont to attack him with fuch violence, that it could, 
as in the examples of Lanciſi, be foreſeen and foretold that he would ſome 
time or other be ſuffocated thereby. 3 3 

We muſt conſider, therefore, what aſſiſtance the inflammation of the 
aorta may lend, to the bringing on of a ſudden death; whether join'd with a 
cough and convulſion, or not join'd there with. Yet we muſt previouſly 
conſider, what things have been obſerv'd by others, when there was an in- 
flammation of the aorta; left our ſpeculations ſhould, perhaps, lead us fo far 
as not to agree with obſervation and experience. But when you have ex- 
amin'd the paſſages of Aretzus (n), in which this diſeaſe is treated of, tho? 


there ſhould be no other cauſe of doubt, yet this at leaſt will occur; I mean, 


whether thoſe ſigns which he produces, are confirm'd from the inſpection of 
bodies after death. But I do not at preſent recollect, that any one has made 
this enquiry, from the time of Aretæus quite to our times. I only remem- 
ber that Boerhaave (7) ſays of an ox, who had run away with a moſt violent 
impetus, that he had ſeen this diſorder to ſuch a degree in this creature, 
that the © aorta” was extremely black.” If you ſhould fee other things 
faid by him, or others, on this ſubject, I would have you put me in mind 
of them: and when I have read them, I will either reject my preſent ſpecu- 
lations, or if it is in my power to confirm them I will write them to you. 

_ In the mean while, 1 will not omit to add ſome other certain inſtances, 
that have been obſerv'd, by my friends, in the great artery, or in any other 
within the thorax, from whence either a ſudden, or, at leaſt, a ſpeedy death, 
contrary to expectation, has been brought on: and firſt, what I promis'd 
above (a), that is to ſay, how much the celebrated Santorini believ'd, that 
the bony ſcales in the aorta related thereto; which, in conſequence of his 
own obſervations, he did not doubt were even of themſelves ſufficient to kill 
a man ſuddenly. For he related to me, and the reſt of his friends, ſix or 
ſeven inſtances of perſons who died in this manner, in whoſe bodies be could 
find nothing, beſides theſe little bones, from whence to account for their 


*Wſudden death; and amongſt them, the moſt recent was of that man of whom 


I have made mention in another place (p), on account of the appendicula 
vermiformis being deficient. The narration was as follows: 

37. A Venetian taylor, who was given to hard drinking, and in regard to 
whom it was not certain that he had made complaint of any thing in reſpect to 
his health; except formerly of a hernia, and that he had very lately ſaid to ſome- 
body, that he ſeem' d not to be very well; fitting by the fire, on the very ſame 
day that he had ſaid this, at the houſe of one of his acquaintance, and 
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having eaten two little fiſh call'd gurnets, and drank ſome new wine; for it 
was now almoſt the middle of October, in the year 1706; not long after, as 
he ſtill-ſat in the ſame place, he cry'd out, Oh! oh! and no more; for he 
was inſtantly dead. EE | 
The thorax being open'd on the day following, the lungs, indeed, were 
not very ſound ; and in the pericardium was found ſome quantity of water. 
But as it was evident that the man could not have died in this manner from 
either of thoſe cauſes ; and as the heart, and the other viſcera, had no ap- 
pearances worthy of obſervation ; the great artery was open'd, from the cur- 
vature quite to the loins; and ſhow'd, internally, frequent bony ſcales ; 
which were ſeen in both of the carotids alſo, but not farther than to a mode- 
However, the blood was fluid, the liver very natural and fine in its ap- 
pearance, as the other viſcera alſo were, except that the ſtomach, as gene- 
rally happens in drinkers, was very large; and that part of the inteftines 
which I have ſaid was without the appendicula vermiformis, was in the her- 
nial ſac, together with a portion of the annex'd meſentery ; and the orifice of 
the ſac was three or four inches broad. 2, 59 ha 
38. After he had accurately related theſe things, and after we had, as is 
uſual among friends, ſaid ſome one thing, and ſome another, in regard to 
the ſudden death of this kind he had given us the hiſtory of, and even thoſe 
cauſes which eſcape the eyes of anatomiſts, whether they are on the inſide or 
on the outſide of the brain, not being paſs'd over without notice ; I remember 
I aſk'd, with a kind of ſmile, whether they alſo plac'd, in the number of 
thoſe cauſes, that which Piccolhominus has hinted at (q), where he ſays, 
<& it is his opinion, that the obſtruction of the little nerve which goes to the 
“ heart, ſuddenly brought on, is the cauſe for which ſome perſons go ſud- 
« denly and unexpectedly out of this world?“ At leaſt, ſaid I, you are not 
ignorant, that even when the nerves, which are about to go to the heart, 
are cut through in the neck, the animal does not immediately die; ſo that 
although an obſtruction of the nerve going to the heart may, poſſibly, 
when join'd with other cauſes, | bring on a ſudden death, yet it cannot of itſelf 
have that effect, unleſs all of them ſhould be obſtructed at the fame time: 
for by this means I underſtand the juſtneſs of the opinion of Herophylus ; 
who, as we have it in Cœlius Aurelianus (r), taught,“ that ſudden death, 
« when it proceeded from no very evident cauſe, was brought on by a pa- 
« ralyſis of the heart.” Then Santorini related the other ſix examples, 
which were fimilar to the one already given; and faid, that he ſhould "ory 
much wonder, if, in all-theſe caſes, fome inviſible cauſe or other had not been' 
at hand, and had join'd itſelf with a manifeſt one; that is, with the bony 
ſtales in the aorta: and ſhow'd, that in regard to himſelf, he had not the 
leaſt doubt, but ſudden death had proceeded from theſe alone; eſpecially at 
the time when the blood was to be puſh'd forwards, by an artery affected 
with a diſorder of this kind, while it was juſt encreas'd in its quantity, by the 
recent chyle being added to it; or turgid, from the quality of this chyle ; or, 
finally, while it was expanded by heat; which circumſtances, without doubr, 
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had all of them coincided in the taylor, and ſome of them in the others. But 
why an artery thus diſeas d was, at that time, unequal to the taſk of propel- 
ling the blood, has been already explain'd by me; and that even in this 
etter (5). | 
39. But mention being made of my moſt intimate and eſteem'd friend 
calls to my mind the remembrance of another, Sebaſtian Anthony Trom- 
belli, a moſt excellent ſurgeon and phyſician, at Bologna; whale ſudden 
and unexpected kind of death happens to be the more lamentable to me, for 
this reaſon alſo, that I had a ſingular regard for his brother John Jerom, the 
abbot (a moſt learned divine, as his writings teſtify) and ſtill have a 
ſingular regard for him. You cannot be ignorant how ſudden, violent, and 
ſhort, the laſt diſorder of the former of theſe gentlemen was; and how many. 
and various, were the opinions of learned men upon it. If you aſk what I 
myſelf thought, before I heard any thing of theſe, I will tell you in a few 
words, that there is no opinion to be preterr'd ; but that you muſt accurately 
enquire, and conſider, over and over again, whether it is probable that this 
diſorder has any relation to what I juſt now premis'd (). | 
For as ſoon as ever I had read over the letters of Joſeph M. Verlicchi, 
(whoſe diligence, aſſiduity, and continual ſtudy, in medical diſcipline, was 
well known to me, from the very time that he attended my lectures here) 
in which he not only gave a full account of all the appearances that he had 
obſerv'd in the body, which he diſſected after death, but alſo of what had 
been abſerv'd in the patient, whom he had attended; the caſe ſeem'd to me 
to be, in ſome meaſure, comparable with that which was deſcrib'd by a very 
learned man, whole too early death I have likewiſe lamented, Anthony Le- 
protti (u): and this I wrote back to Verlicchi ; and found by other letters, 
which he ſent to me afterwards, wherein every circumſtance was clearly ex- 
plain'd, that his opinion agreed exactly with mine. That is to ſay, as in the 
man of whom Leprotti gives the relation ; it was found by him, and the cele- 
brated Janus Plancus, that blood being extravaſated from the bronchial artery, 
which was ruptur'd, under the membranes, and through the interſtices of 
the fibres, by which the aſpera arteria, the aorta, and the celophagus, and 
the other neighbouring parts, are collected together, had made a paſſage for 
itſelf, to a conſiderable extent, all round; and being coagulated, bad rais'd 
theſe membranes into the form of a tumour : ſo in Trombelli blood being 
extravaſated from ſome other artery, that was ruptur'd betwixt the oppolite 
laminæ, that is of the anterior part of the mediaftinum, ſeems to have open'd 
a paſſage for itſelf through the cellular ſubſtance of that part; and to have 
ulated in ſuch a quantity in that place, in particular, where it was car- 
ried by its own weight, that, near the diaphragm, the ſolid thickneſs of the 
mediaſtinum was — equal to three inches. And by this means, all the 
circumſtances which had preceded, and thoſe that did not attend, as well as 
the appearances which were found in the body, ſeem to be very eaſy to be 


_ underſtood. 


And although, as I have promis'd to be brief, I muſt not confider every 
one of theſe circumſtances ſeparately, yet I will ſay, at leaſt, that thoſe cor- 
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puſcles which had before corroded the ſkin, in the form of a very large and 
troubleſome herpes, did, when this eruption was driven back, corrode that 
artery; and that the blood which iſſu'd from the artery, while it drew 
aſunder the laminæ of the mediaſtinum in a ſpeedy and violent manner, had 
been the cauſe of that very ſevere pain in the ſternum, which the patient de- 
ſeribꝰd to be of ſuch a kind that it ſeem'd to be tearing him aſunder; but 
that it ought not to have produc'd the other marks of an inflam'd me- 
diaftinum, which were abſent ; and, at length, that ſuch a great quantity of 
blood as was collected into grumous concretions between the two lamin of 
this part, — in ſo ſhort a time, could not be accounted for but from 
ſome artery being pierc'sd through. | | 

However, moſt of theſe things the letters of Verlicchi explain'd z and nor 
only the others, which alſo anſwer'd the objection of — as Leprotti's 
patient had dragg'd on his life for ſome days, enquir'd into the reaſon why 
Trombelli was taken off within nineteen hours. For beſides that the heart was 
preſs'd upon by ſo very great a diſtenſion of the lower part of the mediaſtinum, 
a tubercle had been form'd before this diſeaſe, at a ſmall diſtance above the 
heart, in the coats of the great artery, of the bigneſs of a pretty large nut, 
full of a humour verging to the colour of the yolk of an egg; which tu- 
bercle being protuberant to a conſiderable degree within the cavity of the 
artery, the blood was not able any longer to overcome that obſtacle as before, 
the powers of the heart being weaken'd, as appear'd from the pulſe being 
become ſmall and weak; but being retarded in its motion more and more, 
oppreſs'd the heart and the lungs themſelves : for which reaſon the force of 
the diſeaſe could no longer be ſupported. 

40. You have heard, then, which way my opinion of this diſeaſe formerly 
inclin'd ; whereto, however, you will pay no greater reſpect than accurately: 
to conſider of it. And if you aſk what marks of the exiſtence of this tu-. 
bercle there had been in the living body, and whether I have ever read any 
obſervations, beſides that I juſt now cotnmended, in which there ate circum- 
ſtances, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, ſimilar to thoſe that were found in Trom- 
belli; I will fatisfy you as far as it is in my power. And, firſt, I have heard 
that he had been formerly oppreſs'd with very heavy paſſions of the mind, 
and later than that with ſome flight palpitation of the heart; and that he allo; 
began to be attack'd with ſome little faintings, ſo as to be thought hypo- 
chondriac by the phyſicians. | 

And as to what relates to the tubercle of the aorta, as I find from the AA 
Eruditorum Lipfienſia (x), that a diſſertation of the celebrated Stentzelius, en- 
txPd, * Of fteatomara found in the beginning of the aorta,” had been pub- 
liſh'd, which has nor, that I know of, been as yet imported into this county, 
E would have you examine it, if it be in yours; for if it anſwers to its title, 
you will certainly find ſome things that ate not attogerher unlike what you 
enquire after (). If J have any thing which relates to internal tubercles of 
the arteries, I ſhall take notice of it in the next letter. But in regard to blood! 
being extravaſated within the laminæ of the mediaſtinum, as far as I re- 
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member at preſent, Riverius is the only one that has hinted any thing in re- 
ſpect thereto, and that in the ſixtieth obſervation of the firſt century. For 
as to Blancard's writing ſomething of the ſame kind likewiſe (5), without 
doubt, they are ſo far ſimilar as to be quite the ſame, the name of Riverius 
only being conceal'd, and the words ſomewhat chang'd. If you read the 
whole of this obſervation in its original author; for it is not univerſally copied 
in this elevem ſection of the Sepulchretum (z), nor yet in the firſt (a) of the 
firſt book ; you will find that there had been a ſuſpicion of an inflammation 
of the mediaſtinum alſo; among other things, in a certain patient; and that 
when ſhe ſeem'd to have recover'd from this, ſhe was carried off by a ſudden 
death; and that the mediaſtinum was found © full of bloody ſerum.” How- 

ever, in regard to extravaſations of blood from its veſſels, conſider'd in ge- 
neral, not into the great cavities of the body, but into the cellular ſtructure, 
which is confin'd under membranes, the opinion of Gilbertus deſerves, on 
the ſcore of its antiquity, to be related. For he, as Nicolaus Florentinus 
wrote three hundred and fifty years ago (5), taught, . That the blood which 
is extravaſated by the vena chylis, that is, the vena cava, is not always 
* pour d out into the cavity of the belly, but is retain'd beneath the fat, 
« which ſurrounds the kidnies and other parts :” and this, as it had been, 
perhaps, even ſeen by Gilbertus, is not to be ſo far rejected, if the rupture 
of the vena cava is ſmall, as that which is ſubjoin'd by Gilbertus in regard 
to diſcharging from the bladder, by way of urine, this very blood that has 

been ſo retain'd. The other things that I have promis'd (c), you may expect 
very ſoon. Farewel. | | 


— . 2 — 
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LETTER the TWENTY-SEVEN TH 


Treats of Sudden Death from a Diſorder of the Heart. And 
in the End a few Things are added upon the Subject of 
Gibboſity, or Incurvation, of the Spine. 


1. As I have written in the foregoing letter of that ſpecies of ſudden 
death which proceeds from diſorders of the blood-veſſels, whether 
they are ruptur'd or not ruptur'd; ſo J am now to write of that which is the 


1; ag of diſorders in the heart, whether it be ruptur'd or not rup- 
tur'd. 77 ES 
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The firſt obſervation of a ruptur'd heart is, as far as I know, given by 
Harvey (a), who deſcribes a nobleman to have been often ſeiz'd with a kind 
of paroxyſm, particularly in the night, in which, from an * oppreſſive” pain 
of the cheſt, he ſometimes was afraid of a ſwooning, and at other times of 
ſuffocation; till . the diſeaſe growing more violent, he became cachectic and 
* dropſical, and at length, being violently oppreſs'd in one of the paroxyſms, 
* hedied, In this patient, by reaſon of the circulation of the blood being 
< obſtructed,” (whatever the obſtruction was, for what it was he does not 
lay) „ from the left ventricle into the artery, the very ſubſtance of the left 
< ventricle itſelf, which ſeem'd to be pretty thick and ſtrong, had been rup- 
e tur'dand perforated with a large opening, where it had diſcharg d its blood; 
„for the foramen was ſufficiently large to admit a man's finger.” And this 
obſervation I was willing to copy over to you in this place, / becauſe I do not 
remember that it has been quoted by any writer, not even by Bonetus; unleſs 
you ſhould, perhaps, imagine, that the words of Rolfinck, which are-quoted 
by him, not in this eleventh ſection, but in the eighth (5), „the impetus 
of the blood upon the heart © is ſometimes ſo violent, as to break through 
the ſeptum itſelf, examples of which tragical caſe are given us by Har- 
„% vey;” unleſs, I ſay, you imagine theſe words to relate to that obſervation. 
And notwithſtanding it appear'd in the ſame light to him alſo who added 
the index to the three firſt exercitations of Harvey, as he refers to the ob- 
ſervation that I have deſcrib'd in the following words; the ſeptum of the 
heart ruptur'd from the blood being detain'd in it;“ yet the words of the 
author himſelf, without doubt, ſignify quite a different thing. To this ob · 
ſervation of Harvey J join another, which J have ſufficiently ſpoken of in the 
twenty- fifth letter (c), from Peter de Marchettis (4): For although the 
heart was, in this caſe, open'd by a fiſtula, that reach d at length into the 
left ventricle; yet, whether it be open'd from eroſion, or from diſtenſion; 
the rupture is in fact always the ſame; becauſe when the eroſion has pro- 
ceeded fo far, that only a very thin lamella of the heart remains, it is evi- 
dent this muſt be forc'd through, either by the weight or the force-of the 
blood with which it is urg'd : and for this reaſon, even when I fpoke of the 
aorta being-ruptur'd, I pointed out various cauſes! of the rupture; yet al- 
ways call'd it rupture, nevertheleſs. A third obſervation, which the cele- 
brated Morand (e) has alſo mention'd; you will read in Bohn, not in his 
Circulus Anatomicus, indeed, but in his book De Renunciatione Vulnerum (F), 
in which Lat laſt found it by accident. And it is an inſtance „of a rup- 
« ture of the left ventricle of the heart, near the mouth of the aorta,” in a 
nobleman where no ſigns had preceded, and who © being of an athletic 
« and beautiful habit of body, had died ſuddenly by the ſide of his wife.“ 
Of which rupture you will eaſily ſuſpect the laſt cauſe, being mindful of 
thoſe things that are written in the preceding letter (g). And the very learned 
Bohn thought this kind of death to be ſuch a one, as was ſcarcely ever 
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'« ſeen by the moſt expert diſſectors. And indeed another very learned 
man, John Fantonus (5), has ſaid, that it ought to be eſteem'd extreme! 
rare, when he related, from the common- place book of his father, that 
e the heart of a man, who had been troubb'd with a very violent ſpaſm, was 
found to be ruptur'd; and the pericardium, which was of a very conſider- 
% able ſize, to contain a large quantity of blood; being, at the tame time, 
much chagrin'd that his father had made no farther remark, or at leaſt, that 

he had not ſaid from which ventricle the blood had burſt forth. And this 
being the ſtate of the queſtion, I am not diſpleas'd that l bappen'd to light 
on a fifth obſervation of the heart being ruptur'd, at Venice, in the year 
1707. And after deſcribing this to you in an accurate manner, as aur order 
requires; for being upon another ſubject in the Adverſaria (i), I have but 
Juſt hinted at it; I ſhall not omit to take notice of others, which have come 
to my knowledge, and partly to deſcribe them. 

2. A woman of ſeventy-five years of age, of a manly aſpect, and very 
fat, having been quite ſlender to her five- and fortieth year, was, in the latter 
years of her life, become a valetudinarian; yet in ſuch a manner, as never 
to complain of a pain in her head, much leſs of any violent indiſpoſition that 
could be referr'd thereto; but ſhe rather complain'd of other things, among 
which her acquaintance, though but little accuſtom'd to attend minutely to 
theſe lamentations of a querulous old woman, particularly mention'd a kind 
of ſwoonings, as it were, and other diſorders of that kind; which ſhe her- 
ſolf, as ſhe did not know how to explain them otherwiſe, was us'd to ſignify 
by a word that, as I have ſaid before, was common among the inhabitants 
of her city, that is, flalo, or wind. Theſe complaints were, in general, 
much exacerbated in the laſt ſix months of her life. At length having drunk, 
in thoſe days, ſome glaſſes of new wine (for the middle of October was 
elaps' d) and having been ſomewhat worſe therefrom, ſhe all of a ſudden. ſaid, 
as ſhe happen'd to be ſitting very intently at her domeſtic employments, that 
ſhe felt ſomething or other move up and down within her; and preſently, 
that the houſe ſeem'd to her to totter; and ſoon after, being ſciz'd with a very 
ſhort ſtertor, ſhe died. pt by 
_ Examining; the body, on the day following, I ſaw a bloody humour pro- 
ceeding from the mouth; the back was of a red colour mix'd witk lividneſs; 
the fingers contracted, and when we endeavour'd to extend them, tliey re- 
ſiſted the extenſion; but this was not the caſe in the arms. And when, in 
the preſence of ſeveral friends, and being aſſiſted in the diſſtetion by the ce- 
lebrated Santorini, I began to cut through the common integuments of the 
body, a black and irothy blood, ſuch as we afterwards found in moſt of the 
veſſels, flow d out. The membrana adipoſa, which was in other places thick, 
was, at the pubes, ſo extremely thick, as to exceed four fingers breadth. 

The cartilages of the cheſt, that join the ribs to tlie ſternum, gave no 
more teſiſtance to the knife in cutting through them, than they generally do 
in very young ſubjects; which 1 ſuppoſe was owing, to their being preſerv'd 
ſoft by the ſame fat wherewith the whole body abounded. The ſternum be- 
ing taken away, this fat ap car'd in {> great a quantity in the thorax, as to 
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cover the mediaſtinum on one hand; and on the other it was erſy to con- 
zecture how great a quantity there was in the belly, from this citcumſtance, that 
the diaphragm being driven up pretty high into the thorax, wok away fo 
much of the ſpace which properly belongs to it, that it did not ſecm ar all 
ſurprizing, to thoſe who were preſent at the examination, that fut perſons 
cannot eakily lie on their backs, unleſs their ſhoulders, and the upper parrs 
of their backs, are rais'd pretty high. The lungs were entirely ſound, al- 
though they were internally black, from the blood being retainid in them; 
and the left lobe, on its poſterior ſurface, adher'd to the pleuraa. 
The bronchia, and trunk of the aſpera arteria, had nothing extravaſated 
within them. But the pericardium contain'd fo great a quantity of extrava- 
dated blood, partly grumous and partly fluid, that before it was cut into it 
reſembled a ſpheroid, the diameter of which was nearly equal to a ſpan. Yet 
the heart itſelf took up no ſmall ſpace within this cavity, by reaſon of che 
great quantity of fat adhering, thereto, and almoſt; univerſally covering! ir 
over. And while we cleans'd this fat from the blood on all ſides;” and even 
by inverting the heart, we obſerv'd it to be, in a certain part, more promi- 
nent, and almoſt black, from the blood which ſtagnated in it. This part 
was on the poſterior ſurface of the heart, very near to the apex: and the fat 
in that part, when attentively examin'd, ſhow'd a laceratien in the middle 
of the blackneſs. The left ventricle being then open d longitudinally on the 
oppoſite ſurface, we found ſcarce _— —  — ———— 
coagulum adhering to that part which anſwer'd to che lacerated fat. This 
coagul um being gently remoy'd led us to a round; foramen of the bignets 
of a lentil, with which the ſubſtance of the ventricle, that was in this place 
naturally become very thin, had been penetrated ; ſo that it was evident 
the blood had come forth from the heart, firſt, in that place, under the fat; 
and had afterwards in ſinuated itſelf here and there, through the membranous 
cells thereof; and by diſtending. railing up, and forcing againſt them, had 
at length eaſily broken through themn . 
Theſe things being found in the ſtate I have deſcrib'd, I obſer vd other 
appearances in the fame ventricle. For about the ortfice where it eceĩves the 
blood in the very ſubſtance of the heart, there was a bone of more than au inch 
in thickneſs, ia the ſhape of half a circle, to which the mitral valves adher'd, 
that were in like manner become bony; except that one of them had pre- 
ſerv'd a great part ef itſelf ſound, fo as to be able 20 fhut ap che orifice, 
which was contracted by thoſe bones that were form'd nearly all round it, and 
protruded themſelves inwards, if you added thereto the bony part of rhe 
valves ; for this is that very old woman from whom i made the fame _ 
tion, in the fifth of the Adverſaria (). valves — — 
were partly already bony, and partiy had begun to „„ 
TEE the right ventricle; and the annex d auricle, L obſerv d nuthing, 
except that they were entirely deſtitute of blood, as the left auricle nearly 
was alſo; whereas the trunk of the pulmonary artery was full of it, and that 
of the ſame kind with what we had ſeen in the pericardium; and the aorta, in 
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like manner, contain'd a great quantity, which was, however, form'd into 
coagula, as we found by opening this veſſel, from the heart quite to the iliac 
branches. This veſſel began, about the termination of its curvature (for ſo 
far it had proceeded quite ſound) to become internally rough with large bony 
ſcales z which in ſome places being more frequent, and in ſome places leſs ſo, 
were ſeen through the whole of the remaining trunk, here and there, and 
not without marks of an obſcure kind of ulceration. And indeed we found 
ſome of the arterial branches in the belly, and particularly thoſe that belong 
to the cceliac artery, aleady become boy). 
And the belly having been open'd a little before, and being in ſome places 
even then warm (although the ſeaſon was at that time rather cold) which had 
been alſo obſerv'd before in the thorax; and the thickneſs of the omentum 
being firſt taken notice of, on the account of much fat, although of a filthy 
hue; and ſoon, after that of the meſentery; theſe appearances occurr'd that 
ſeem d worthy of remark. The ſpleen was turgid with frothy blood. The 
Pancreas was hard. The gall' bladder was very much contracted, and full of 
calculi, to the number of fourteen; eight of which were very ſmall, and the 
others pretty latge : theſe. calculi were nearly of a cubical form; and being 
immediately applied to the flame, took fire. The right kidney was, in a 
certain part of its ſurface, ulcerated; and in another cicatriz d: and both 
theſe places, if you touch d them, ſeem'd to be ſoft, as if from urine that 
was conſin d within : when they were cut aſunder, they appear'd to be lax in 
their ſubſtance, as that of the blots gainilty is, and very moiſt; a humour 
alſo-ſtagnatiog in ſome places, diſtinctly from the other, in a kind of loculi, 
or cellules, as it were. | kJ Aitet Nat 
At length having open'd the cranium, we found the dura mater to be ſo 
much more cloſely aſſix d to the ſutures, and the parts about them, and par- 
ticularly the ſagittal and lambdoid, than it generally is, that it could not 
be E away without laceration. On the contrary, the pia mater very 
eaſily follow 'd the fingers, when applied to it to raiſe it up; for there was 
water beneath ĩt: which was allo ſeen in the lateral ventricles, in both of them 
in ſmall quantities. The cerebrum was ſound, as the cerebellum was alſo; but 
the latter was very lax. The baſilary artery was ſome what hard; as were alſo 
the other arterial branches that lie about the cerebrum. When all theſe con- 
tents were taken out of the cranium (which, as appear'd from the breadth 
of the ſections, was not of a little thickneſs) on the baſis of it, and alſo 
upon the hollow ſurface of the os frontis, thoſe appearances came into view, 
which I have ſpoken of in the ſixth of the Adverſaria 2 That is to fay, 
the os frontis was prominent in that part, in the form of very frequent tu- 
beroſities: and the ſame kind of appearances were alſo in the baſis of the 
cranium, eſpecially. on the petroſe proceſſes; but were leſs in theſe parts, at 
a greater di from each other, and did not riſe ſo high. All theſe 
tuberoſities were made up of a more white ſubſtance. than the bones in any 
other part of the cranium were; ſo that they ſeem'd to conſiſt of a new ac- 
ceſſion, and, as it were, an effuſion of bony matter. And though the ſur- 
face of each of theſe prominences was very ſmooth, and ſhining; yet the 


| (1) Animad. 84. | 
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very great inequality, and extuberating ſtate of them all; could not but ex: 
tremely compreſs the brain, wherein there appear'd to be, in other reſpects, 
— kind of injury, in what part ſoever it correſponded with theſe tubero- 

ries; B a 9 1 +: | {i 41 | 

As to what remains, having, beſides the kidnies and the aorta, taken out 
from the body the part of the heart that was neareſt to this artery, ar d the 
tubes of the uterus, which were of a white colour, that I migh :, on the day 
following, examine into ſome things which do not relate to the diſeaſe; I was 
ſurpriz'd to find, that within the ſpace of this night, although the weather 
from cold, as it was before, had become much colder, all the parts, contrary 
to our expectation, had contracted the moſt intolerable ſtench; and not only 
beyond ſufferance, but beyond belief. SLY a A 

3. I remember that I have taken notice to you before (n) of the intolerable 
ill-ſmell, which aroſe ſooner than we' ſhould: ſuppoſe in the carcaſe of another 
woman, in like manner; which woman was all pretty fat. But that woman 
had, at leaſt, been macerated by a diſeaſe of fifteen days continuance in the 
hoſpital ; and this died ſuddenly ; but, on the other hand, ſnhow'd that mark 
of putrefaction which was not obſerv'd in the other; I mean, bubbles of 
air in the blood. What is the caſe then? Does the ſame thing that hap- 
pen'd to this fat woman, happen to others alſo who are of a fat habit of 
body ; I mean, that by a rupture being ſuddenly brought on, the blood is 
pour'd out into the pericardium, and that not in a very few inſtances neither t 

or if you only turn to the foregoing letter, you will find four; that is to 
ſay, an old man (»); and a woman (e), both of which 1 ſaw, and two 
others (p), whom I mention'd as having been ſeen by others. Does the fat 
which preſerv'd, as I have already ſuppos'd, the cartilages of the ribs ſoft 
and tender, in this old woman, alſo preſerve the fibres in the veſſels and their 
contexture very lax, and make them give leſs reſiſtance to the diſtraction from 
each other, if any conſiderable diſtenſion be brought on? And you will the 
more readily ſuppoſe a diſtenſion of this kind to have happen'd, from wine that 
was new and till efferveſcing, if you call to mind what happen'd to the Ve- 
netian taylor () after the uſe of it, which ought to be avoided where there 
are any — 2 of the heart or the veſſels, and what Santorini thought of 
his ſudden death; and alſo call to mind what the very experienc'd Mr chen- 
broeck (r) has taught in regard to the injuries ariſing from “ fluids" being 
x taken into the conſtitution in the very act of fermentation. that is, when 
„ abounding with great plenty of air which is — with a briſk motion; 
<« which takes up a much greater ſpace, and unuſually diſtends the veſſels ;“ 
chat is to ſay, in conſequence of the particles of this air being expanded by 
che heat of: the bloods; 1m ont on (done 4,9 507 AP ep i Im a poroton 

Or are we to ſuppoſe, that as much as the quantity of fat, which is col- 
lected and confin'd underneath the ſkin, reſiſts the motion of the blood that 
is about to fill the external and ſmaller veſſels, ſo much it muſt of courſe be 
thrown internally upon the larger veſſels and receptacles; and in that part pat · 


1 Epiſt. „D 44 2 Epiſt. 26. n. 7, 38. 4 * 
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ticularly where they are more lax, or in part eroded, break through their 
parietes? Or, finally, is eroſion fo much the more eaſily effected, as the 
blood abounds with a greater quantity of fat? It does not eſcape me, that 
to almoſt every body it ſeems juſt the reverſe, not doubting but the fat cor- 
rects the eroding particles, or at leaſt obtunds and entangles them. For 
me, however, when it is in too great a quantity, whether for that very reaſon 
it cannot be good, and proper to correct acrimony; or whether by preſſing 
upon the ſmall veſſels, and retarding the humours in them, it is the reaſon of 
their becoming acrid by ſtagnation; or whether it ſo entangle the more 
acrid particles, as to retain them in the conſtitution, which muſt naturally 
exert themſelves at length, when they are more and more collected, and oc- 
caſion is given; for me, I ſay, not to diſpute upon modes and cauſes, it is 
ſufficient, that eroſons have been frequently obſerv'd in fat bodies; and that 
I myfelf have found in this woman, and in another alſo of a fat habit (50, 
to'which-you may certainly add a fat old man (1), the great artery internally 
eroded; And, indeed, the kidnies, as well as the heart, which are always 
beſet with a greater quantity of fat than any other viſcus, did not eſcape uk 
cer tion in this woman. | | | 
4. But I do not rank theſe bony tuberoſities that were obſerv'd on the in- 
"ternal ſurface of the cranium, with that kind of exoſtoſes which Boerhaave (1) 
mentions to have been ſeen by him and Rau after epileptic parozyſms ; but 
rather, if I may ſo ſpeak, with the claſs of new vegetations, ſoch as Poupart (x) 
defcrib'd inthe vertebrz of a man who was about a hundred years old, of a 
peculiar Whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs, . of which theſe of ours alſo were. And 
if ' both of (theſe kinds, as his ſeem'd to him, and as ours ſeem'd to us, were 
form'd from an effuſion of - bony juice, as it were, it vill be leſs eaſy to ac- 
count for chem, according to the late obſervationa and opinion of a moſt en- 
periencd man; eſpecially as in aur old woman the dura mater, which holds 
the place of the internal periafteum, ſhow'd no mark of injury in itſelf where 
it cover d theſe tuberoſities; nor did it ad here to them — as it did 
to ſome other certain parts of the cranium; nor had the woman complainꝰd 
of any pain br diſorder of the head at any. time. And hom this circumſtance 
may de underſtood, and what may be deduc'd-from it, it is to no purpoſe to 
repeat Bere, as I have already ſufficiemly ſpoken to theſe things in the ſixth 
of tie Adwerſaria (. S eit 07 trngen f gt 17 50 
I, therefore, return to the promis d feries of abſexyatians of the heart being 
ruptur d, that have come to my knowledge. And among theſe, that has a title 
to this place which was made by that very warthy and reſpectable man An- 
tony Marifaci, in this hoſpital, about the ſame time that mine was made; and 
related to me by him in the year 1708, at the time that he, with great dili- 
gence, perforav'd the office of aſſiſtant phyſician. there. or e. u 1) 
5. A woman who labour'd under a palpitation of the heart, having juſt 
fat up in bed where ſhe lay, for the ſake of eating her dinner, cried out, I am 
dying, and died almoſt inftamily. The thorax being open'd after two or 
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three days, the pericardium was found to be diſtended with concreted blood. 

And this had been diſcharg'd from the left ventricle of the heart, — 
kind of little ulcer, as it were, had perforated at the aper. 

6. This caſe is pretty ſimilar to ours; but whether it is ſimilar to thoſe, alſo, 
that Lanciſi has obſerv'd, though I partly ſuſpect the contrary, I do not, how- 
ever, know for a certainty,” For in his poſthumous work De Motu Cordis 2), 
publiſh'd in the year r728, he has really both made mention of thoſe perſons 
who © are carried off by a ſudden death by reaſon-of a foramen being open'd 
« ——— in the heart,” and has teſtified, not only that he had ſeen this 
< Kind of death,” but «even that he had frequently ſeen it:“ which paſſage 
has eſcap'd the notice of a man in other reſpects learned, as ſometimes happens, 
Ahd I wiſh Lanciſi could have finiſh'd this work of his; for in that caſe I do 
not doubt but we ſhould have had both theſe and other obſervations expreſs} 
and particularly written by him. At prefent, however, in regard to the 
obſervations, we have nothing elſe to take notice of, except that he there 
ſhews his opinion to be, that among others who are liable to this kind of 
death, are thoſe bodies in which he found, in an age that was yet puerile, 
the fibres of the heart not only . more languid, and not ſufficiently cohering, 
but alſo deficient ;” as he found, particularly, in the left ventricle, a 
certain place, and, as it were, a tranſparent foramen, which the external 
and internal membranes only prevented from being quite open!“ And he 
has juftly faid, © among others: for thoſe that are fubject to internal ulcers, 
and in whom, as he has ſaid, the fibres of the heart are © more languid,“ 
are alſo liable to this kind of death. | 

9. A very clear and ſtriking inſtance of each of theſe laſt kinds of death is: 
produc'd by him, who has written and collected more than any other perſon. 
ever did yet on the ſubject of rupture in the heart; I mean, that celebrated. 
man Morand (a). Both of theſe caſes happen'd in the year 1730. One in 
a woman of princely rank, who was already pretty far advanc'd in age, and 
whoſe right ventricle of the heart was obſerv'd by the celebrated Lemery to be 
externally corroded ; ſo that an ulcer had, by degrees, penetrated from thence 
quite to the cavity of the ventricle : which was for that reaſon empty, inaf- 
much as the blood was effus'd into the pericardium from that ventriele,. 
though the left was full. The other in a nobleman whom Morard himſelf 
diſſected, and found. the pericardium fil d with concreted blood, aut the 
heart fo extremely lax, that it could be pierc'd through merely by the weight 
of a probe; and the blood had been pour'd out from the left ventricle, 
through a fiſſure about eight lines in length, which was found in the middle 
of that ventricle. The other circumſtances that relate to theſe caſes, you may 
read in the ſame Morand, except the caufes and ſigns that had preceded: 
which, whether becauſe there were none worthy of remark, or rather becauſe 
they are deferr'd to a future treatiſe, are not to be found in that memoir. 

But in the obſervation of the ruptur'd heart, which is the laſt but one, as 
far as J know, and relates to ulceration, as both the cauſes and ſigns that had 
preceded were written ro me by the perſon who made the obſervation,. and 
communicated it to me in the year 1740; that is, by Laurence Mariani, for-- 


(2) Propoſ. 28. (4) Mem. de I' Acad, R. des Sc. A. 1732. 
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merly a moſt eminent phyſician at the court of Placentia; fo you will now 
have them related to you-by me. - Kt tb a : | 
8. The ſubject of this obſervation was a man of great figure, and by de- 
gree a knight, aged ſixty-five years, but of a ſtrong· built conſtitution, and 
a good diſpoſition of humours, except that for ſome years before he had la- 
bour'd under long and obſtinate ulcers of the legs; which being tir'd of, he 
had at length heabd up, by the uſe both of external and internal remedies. 
This gentleman being, at laſt, frequently ſubject to rheumatic pains, but ſo 
light as not to prevent him going out from his houſe, which he had done 
even the very day before he died, was more violently ſeiz d with them, on a 
certain day in the beginning of June, at the ſternum, and in the arms, not 
without ſome convulſion of the head. And ſuch remedies having been made 
uſe of againſt theſe pains as were judg'd moſt proper, he was, about the noon 
of the ſame day, in great meaſure reliev'd ; and though his pulſe was very 
weak, yet he was very briſk and chearful. Having ſlept after dinner, he felt, 
when he awoke, the ſame pains that he felt in the morning. For which 
reaſon, he began to walk about his chamber; for by this means be bore 
them more eaſily. But after having done this ſufficiently, and gone to bed 
again, he complain'd of fumes aſcending to his head, and of ſtreightneſſes 
at his cheſt, and turn'd himſelf from one poſture to another with reſtleſſneſs 
and anxiety. And having done this for a conſiderable time, he on a ſudden 
perceiy d that he was dying; and growing pale, and toſſing at the ſame time, 
he inſtantly expir' d. | 
U pon opening the abdomen, every thing appear'd to be in its natural ſtate. 
But when the thorax was open'd, and the lungs, which had been forc'd for- 
wards, were remov'd, the pericardium was found to be diſtended with black 
and coagulated blood. This blood had iſſu'd out of the left ventricle of the 
heart, through a fiſſure half an inch in length, and in the longitudinal di- 
rection of the ventricle, about which the fibres of the heart were ſeen to be 
deſtroy'd by a corroſion that was not recent. | 
9. Without doubt, what the caſe of Trombelli (4) had demonſtrated, is 
confirm'd to us by this; I mean, that thoſe eroſions in the ſkin, which we 
are impatient of, being repell'd from thence, frequently attack the internal 
parts, and bring on an unexpected death. For which reaſon we ought, firſt 
of all, to take care not to heal up external ulcers, and other diſorders of that 
kind, that have been of long continuance, without a long deliberation, and 
that even debated again and again; and, in the ſecond place, where they 
have been cur'd more by internal than external remedies, that the patient ſo- 
licitouſly avoid every thing from, whence corroſive, particles may be afreſh 
generated in the conſtitution : and again, that if any new indiſpoſitions begin 
ro ariſe, art may do all in its power, to endeavour to bring back thoſe former 
eroſions; and if they cannot be brought hack, that others may be ſupplied 
in their room: and laſt of all, when the firſt tokens of an internal diſorder 
have diſcover'd themſelves, eſpecially in the thorax, notwithſtanding they 
may be ſlight, obſcure, and ambiguaus, and as you will perceive, by com- 
paring them together, generally different, in different perſons ; that the phy- 
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ſician be upon his guard, and fearful leſt any thing terrible ſhould be che- 
riſh'd within; ſo that if he has it not in his power to prevent the generation 
and progreſs of this evil, by diminiſhing the acrimony, quantity, and en- 
creas d motion; or to prevent its breaking forth ſuddenly at laſt; yet he may 
at leaſt endeavour to protract it as long as poſſible; at the ſame time not en- 
- tirely-concealing his ſuſpicions among the domeſtics of the patient, | 
10, And as to the laſt obſervation of this kind, which was made upon a 

moſt powerful monarch, in whom the left ventricle of the heart was found to 
be ruptur'd into an oblong fiſſure, you do not expect, I ſuppoſe, that I ſhould 
ſpeak of that; inaſmuch as it is a circumſtance not unknown to you, and even 
not unknown to the whole world. | 
If you compare this obſervation with the other nine that I have produced 
out of the ten, or at leaſt out of the eight; for the ſecond relates to a fiſtula, 
that was the conſequence of a wound, and the fourth is imperfect ;; you will 
find one, and no more, in which the right ventricle was found to be ruptur'd ; 
whereas the remaining ſeven all give an account of the rupture of the left 
ventricle, And to theſe add others, of which 1 have been inform'd at the 
time I was reviſing this letter. For to paſs over that which Michelotti (c) 
points out, in an ambiguous manner, from Santorini, as if ſimilar to that 
which has been deſcrib'd above (d) by me, in the Venetian woman; there is 
no. doubt, but in the two which Mariana, whom I have already ſpoken of 
with juſt praiſe, has ſince. communicated to me, and which I ſhall commu- 
nicate to you in another letter (e); one taken from a man of noble rank, and 
the other from a certain phy ſician; but the left ventricle of the heart was 
pierc'd through. But to what cauſe ſhall we aſcribe, that a rupture happens 
ſo much leſs frequently in that place, where there ſeems to be ſo much the 
more reaſon for apprehending it; as the thickneſs of the parietes of the right 
ventricle, and the flrength of it, are ſo much the more inconſiderable, when 
compar'd with the left ventricle ? Firſt, the lower part of the left, in which 
the rupture happen'd in the fifth and ſixth obſervation that have been given 
you (J), is more thin and weak than the parietes of the right ventricle. And 
ſecondly, in proportion as the ſtrength of the left ventricle is greater than 
that of the right, ſo much the more forcibly does it act upon its on pari- 
etes, eſpecially when any obſtacle oppoſes itſelf to the blood which is coming 
out from that cavity; ſo that if any part of it be, either by reaſon of an 
ulcer, or on any other account. whatever, whether in conſequence of diſeaſe, 
or originally from the birth, leſs ſtrong than a natural and good ſtructure re- 
quires it to be, it cannot be equal to ſo great a force; but the parietes in that 
part, although in others, and even in the parts round about alſo, ſufficiently 
thick and ſtrong, as in-the — of Harvey (g), mult at lengeh be burſt 
alunder, and open'd into a foramen. | a 

There was, — beſides thoſe, that are produc'd,. the obſervation of that 
celebrated man Chriſtian Vater (+), of the right veatricle of the heart, not 
« far from the apex, where it coheres to the ſeptum, as if by means of a 
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ſuture, being ruptur'd beyond the length of the finger-nail of a man.” 
But becauſe that rupture happen'd entirely a moſt violent blow that was 
— 2 — by a carriage, which was paſſing him; and becauſe it 
happen'd at that very inſtant of time, without any previous morbid diſpoſi- 
tion of the heart, it was, for that reaſon, not related among the others, 
which ſuited the purpoſe of our enquiry. And thus far of ſudden death from 
a rupture of the heart, | | | OE 

11. Now that which happens from other diſorders of the heart, is to be at- 
| tended to. Out of which, as 1 have already ſhown by hiſtories produc'd in 
other places (#), that the dilatation of 'this viſcus has brought on deaths, 
which have been either more ſpeedy than expectation, or entirely ſudden , 
and as it is not my cuſtom to repeat over again what I have once given you, 
I am pleas'd that I have it in my power at preſent to give you a new obſer- 
vation; by which this doctrine is very clearly and plainly confirm'd. This 
obſervation is one of my friend Mediavia's, that was made about the begin- 
ning of March, in the year 1741 ; and cotnmunicated to me on the ſame 
day it was made. | | | 

12. A young man of an excellent habit and conformation of body, 
and of a good ſtature, having been long troubl'd with a difficulty of breath- 
ing, wasrgliev'd by blood burſting forth every now and then from the noſtrils. 
Bur after he had begun to be deficient in this diſcharge, happening to take 
a long journey from Trent to Padua; which he perform'd, partly on foot and 
partly on horſeback, within the ſpace of two days; immediately after coming 
off his journey, and while he was ſtooping to his portmanteau, which was 
laid on the ground, he fell down dead. OY 

The thorax being cut into, on the day following, the veſſels of the neck 
and the head were previouſly obſety'd to be very turgid with blood. But 
when this cavity was open'd, there appear'd to be no extravaſation in it; nor 
were the lungs ſeen to adhere any where to the pleura, Both the lobes of 
this viſcus, however, were livid, from the blood ſtagnating in them : and 
they were ſmall beſides, by reafon of the vaſt magnitude of the heart; which, 
when the pericardium was cut into, where there was no ſmall quantity of 
reddiſh ſerum, ar'd to be even bigger than that of a bullock. And 
indeed the auricles, and the right ventricle, were larger than uſual: yet the 
preateſt bigneſs was obſerv'd to be in the left ventricle. Nor was this 
owing to the patietes, which were not thicker than uſual; but to the cavity 
of the ventricle — . to ſuch a degree, that nothing could be con- 
deiv'd as being more fo; and not only fill'd with a quantity of black blood, 
(that had not form'd itſelf into polypous concretions, though it was ſame- 
| what eollected into grumous coagula) like rhe other cavities of the heart, but 
aiſo diſtended therewith. Beſides theſe appearances, the ſemilunar valves, 
which lie at the orifice'of it, were not bony, indeed, but hard, and what im- 
mediately occurr'd to the eyes, very ſmall; for they were contracted and 
corrugated, But the great artery, although it was not larger than it natu- 
rally is, yet in proportion as it receded from the heart, ſo much the thinner 
chan uſual were its coats. Nor was its internal ſurface entirely free from 
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longitudinal furrows; notwithſtanding they were ſomewhat obſcure. However, 
in the heart, and the: whole thorax, there was nothing beſides, that was not 


natural. To open the belly and the head after theſe appearances, ſeem'd quite 
— z eſpecially as he had never made any complaints of the one or 


13. If this young man had made uſe of the hint that nature had given 
him ; I mean, if he had taken care, after the blood had ceaſed to flow from 
his noſtrils, to have ſome taken away at proper times, by opening a vein, 
he either would not have died thus at all, or at leaſt would not have died fo 
ſoon. It is a good argument to ſhow phyſicians What ought to be done, 
where any perſon, particularly of ſuch an age, and of ſuch a habit of body, 
begins to be deficient in an evacuation of that kind: eſpecially if the ſame 
perſon be liable to any diſorder; as this young man was to a difficulty of 
reſpiration. $3 IT W. ent 246 

And to this you will find that moſt of the others had been ſubject, whom 
I have already deſcrib'd to you (#), as having died ſuddenly of a dilated 
heart, it you turn once more to their hiſtories. So, alſo, in this eleventh 
ſection of the Sepulchretum (), you may ſee, that a coachman, who died ſud- 
denly in his carriage, and whoſe heart was larger than that of any bullock,” 
often ** ſuppos'd that he was about to be ſuffocated,” unleſs he applied his 
hand very hard to the thorax and abdomen; in the ſame manner as another 
that you read of in Harvey's works (); in whom * the ſubſtance of the 
„heart, and the cavities of the ventricles,” being diſtended with blood, 
equall'd © the magnitude of the heart of an ox ;" perceiv'd ſome alleviation 
to the very great oppreſſion of the heart and the cheſt, when the whole 
region of the thorax was compreſs'd by a very ſtrong man; and “ ſqueez'd 
„and kneaded, juſt as a baker kneads his bread :” T ſuppoſe, becauſe by 
both of theſe means, the motion of the blood was help'd on. You will 
read of another alſo, in the ſame ſection (n), who was ſnatch'd away by a 
ſudden death; the heart © far exceeding its natural bulk, and being full of 
e black blood;” and who, as appears ſufficiently clear from other things 
that are added, had drawn his breath with difficulty. And in the ſecond 
ſection of this ſecond book (o), a young woman is ſpoken of, who was 
« ſuddenly ſuffocated,” without any evident cauſe : in whom the heart 
% was twice as big as its ordinary ſize;“ and in it, as is more expreisly ſaid 
in the ſcholium, had * a large quantity of blood :** which magnitude of the 
heart, whether it happen'd from diſeaſe, or was the reſult of a natural forma- 
tion, in that young woman, which is in the ſame place ſuppos'd, as the heart 
was, for that reaſon, of a greater weight than it is in others, and had, there- 
fore, a grearer difficulty in performing its motions; it muſt have been more 
prone to delay the motion of: the blood in itſelf, and conſequently in the lungs; 
particularly in a paralytic woman, For on this account, Lanciſi has exceed- 
angly well judg'd (p), that if they who happen to have the heart bigger than 
uſual from the birth, have the powers, by which the muſcles are put into 
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motion, diminiſh'd from any cauſe whatever; as, for inſtance, merely from life 
being pretty far advanc'd ; the blood eaſily ſtagnates in the heart, and brings on 
an aneuriſm. But although a great bulk of the heart, either by overloading 
the diaphragm, or even by compreſſing the lungs, as very evidently appear d 
in that young man of whom we are ſpeaking, is injurious to reſpiration ; as J 
have elſe where hinted : yet even the dilatation of the left ventricle alone, 
which we here attend to, will be the cauſe, that in proportion as leſs blood 
can be ſent out of that cavity into the aorta, fo much leſs, in proportion, can 
be received from the lungs: from whence, not only a difficulty of breathing 
ariſes, by reaſon of the lungs being oppreſs'd with blood, but at length a 
ſudden death; where that ventricle, being continually more and more re- 
lax'd, is at length overwhelm'd with fo great a quantity of blood, that it 
can by no means contract itſelf. But the quantity of blood with which, not 
only in theſe caſes, but alſo in others, o — death, this ventricle has 
been ſeen to be fill'd pretty frequently: as for exam not to digreſs 
far from hence, in that woman of princely rank, —— — 2 of 
above from Morand () ; and in the ſervant maid, who is ſpoken of in this. 
very eleventh ſection of the Sepulchretum, obſervation the eleventh; and in 
others, without doubt, that are mention'd in the ſame ſection, under ob- 
ſervation the ninth; or in the additamenta, obſervation the firſt : I fay, this 
uantity of blood prevents me from agreeing with thoſe, who, without any 
ditin&ion of cauſes, or circumſtances, aſſert, in a — manner, that 
<« in perſons who die ſuddenly, the right fide of the heart is generallly found 
« to be fill'd with blood, and the left fide to be empty.” R 
14. You will, perhaps, aſk, why, as all the four cavities of the heart were 
dHated in the young man in queſtion, the dilatation of the left ventricle was, 
nevertheleſs, the greateſt? Without doubt, becauſe the dilatation of this 
ventricle had given riſe to the dilatation of the other ventricle and the two 
auricles ; that is, by admitting a leſs quantity of blood than it ought, for the 
reaſon which I juſt now gave you; and, in conſequence of this obſtruction, 
by retarding the motion of the blood in the left auricle, in the lungs, in the 
right ventricle, and its adjoining auricle. But why was the left ventricle the 
firſt of all to. be dilated? Why, certainly, becauſe the ſemilunar valves, 
whatever the cauſe of this cixcumſtance might be, having been contraſted 
and corrugated, could not properly expand themſelves, ſo as to prevent the 
blood from being, in part, ſent back into the ventricle, from whence it came, 
during the conſtriction of the aorta : which part of the blood would, per- 
haps, have been leſs, if the coats of the more diſtant parts of the aorta had 
been able to drive on towards the veins the proper quantity of blood which 
it had receiv'd; but this the thinneſs of theſe coats, that is, the decreas'd 
number of their fleſhy and elaſtic fibres, did not permit. But theſe circum» 
ſtances I do not explain at large, partly becauſe they are of themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently clear, and partly becauſe they have been explain'd ſufficiently on::a 
former occaſion (r). a, | n 
18. This, however, is always to be obſerv'd, that aneuriſms of the heart, 
like aneuriſms of the aorta, are not ſo neceſſary cauſes of ſudden death as. 
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ruptures of the heart or the aorta are, And even thoſe dilatations, except 
they proceed ſo far, that, upon the addition of ſome other new cauſe from 
within, or from without, the circulation of the blood muſt inſtantly and na- 
turally ceaſe, would rather bring on a low than a ſudden death. Of which 
circumſtance, although many obſervations are extant, and are even not want- 
ing in my letters to you; yet in regard to the heart itſelf, of which we 
treat here, look into thoſe two that you have in the Sepulchretum (s); the 
one of Thomas Bartholin, in which * the heart” is deſcrib'd © as being ſo 
large, that it is frequently not larger in oxen” the other of Otto Heurnius, 
in which it is ſaid that the heart . had exceeded its common magnitude about 
< four times.” You will find that neither of the patients was ſnatch'd away 
by a ſudden death, but, on the contrary, that both of them were conſum'd 
by a ſlow diſeaſe. And you will moreover obſerve, that there was in the 
heart of both of them an appearance, on the account of which I chiefly took 
notice of theſe two obſervations, For the firſt of them had, under the root 
of the great artery, © a cartilage triquetra, or a bone ſomewhat ſpongy and 
e friable, not unlike ſome of the calculi which are diſcharg'd by the urinary 
<< paſſages;” and the ſecond had, . in the villi of the intermediate ſeptum, 
e three calculi, about the bigneſs of a pea, as yet not very hard and ſolid, 
* but ſandy, as it were, and eaſily giving way to the razor.” You ſee, then, 
that ſudden death had not happen'd even on account of theſe other diſorders 
of the heart : nor will you read that it had happen'd to the young man (2) 
in whoſe heart Platerus found © a bone conſiſting of three joints, hollow, and 
“ fill'd with a kind of ſandy matter ;” nor to that merchant () in whom the 
right ventricle of the heart was internally ſo hard, every where rough, and 
* in ſome meaſure ſcaly, that the hand being thruſt into it“ by Smetius, 
& it was hurt with the roughneſs of the ſcales.” Which inſtances, and others 
of the like kind, I quoted to ſome of my friends, that they might not rea- 
dily aſcribe a ſudden death to bones that were feen in the heart of a man, 
whoſe diſſection uſher'd in the anatomical demonſtrations of this theatre, in 
the year 1745. What I obſerv'd to be Ying in that body, ſince I 
have ſpoken of it by accident, I will add here in a few words. | 
16. A beggar, who had been before by trade a wool-comber, of fifty years 
of age, being burnt up with a hot and conſumptive fever in the moſt cold 
ſeaſon of the year; for the month of January drew almoſt to, its, coneluſion; 
ſo that he was wont to ſleep naked upon ſtraw in his little cottage, was found 
dead one morning in this ſituation, 8 5 
Tbe abdomen being open'd, 1 ſaw ſomewhat more moiſture in that cavity 
than there generally is in a natural ſtate : the ſtomach was diſtended very much, 
and.cover'd pretty thick with the omentum, that was in great meaſure drawn 
up. Within it had a great quantity of air, and ſtill a ſmall quantity of wine, 
with the colour of which it was ting' d. The glands of the meſentery, not 
only in the center of it, where they were crowded together after the manner 
of a double cluſter of grapes that was not large, but in other places alſo, 
up and down, where they lay at ſome diſtance from each other, were larger 
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than they naturally are, and ſomewhat hard. The ſpleen was rather ſmall ; 
whereas the liver was of a moderate ſize, and the 11 artery thicker in 
proportion than the ſpleen. The other viſcera of the belly were very ſound. 
In the thorax I chiefly examin'd the heart, which was not ſmall, but flaccid. 
In this viſcus every thing was natural, except that externally, nearly in the 
middle of its poſterior ſurface, it had a bony ſcale, of no inconſiderable ſize, 
and another much leſs than this, externally likewiſe, in the right auricle. 
Both of theſe ſcales were ſo connected to the membrane of the heart and the 
auricle, that they adher'd, nevertheleſs, more clofely to the fleſhy fibres, 
without the laceration of which they could not be ſeparated. I he other 
parts of the thorax, and much leſs thoſe of the head, it was not in my power 
accurately to examine; as having, in the mean while, got a more proper ſub- 
ject for our anatomical demonſtrations, I was prevented by cloſe obſervation 
upon this, beſide my uſual office of teaching. Yet in the former of theſe 
cavities, I remember to have ſeen the internal ſurface of the aorta, even be- 
hind che ſemilunar valves, mark'd with whitiſh ſpots, which I had alſo ob- 
ſerv'd near its diviſion into the iliacs, and even in the ihacs themſelves. 

17. I would fain have known ſome particulars in relation to this beggar, it 
it had been poſſible ; as, for inſtance, to what diſorders he had, or had not, 
been ſubject, while he was living; and have found time likewiſe for exa- 
mining minutely into his lungs, as he had been a wool-comber, and was v 
much emaciated ; and, as he had died of a ſudden death, I ſhould have been 
glad, alſo, to have diſſected the brain. At preſent, all we can do with much 
propriety, is to conjecture what part the cold, or, if you pleaſe, what part 
thoſe bony ſcales of the heart, had alſo had in occaſioning his death; although 
theſe ſcales do not ſeem to me to have had any great part in producing it, 
when I call to mind what I ſaid above (x), that I had then taken notice of to 
my friends. But if you ſuppoſe thoſe inſtances to have but little relation to 
the preſent purpoſe, inaſmuch as they are inſtances of calculi rather than of 
bones, I will not here diſpute whether all theſe bodies were really calculous ; 
and even, if they were, whether they might not themſelves be injurious to 
the heart, if my bony laminæ were as injurious as you imagine: but J will 
add other examples, in which neither you nor I doubt but there were true 
bones. For I cannot be of opinion with thoſe, who, excepting the ar- 
teries and the falciform proceſs of the dura mater, do not ſeem to allow of 
bony concretions being found elſewhere, but rather look upon them as tar- 
tareous and calculous formations : neither can I agree with thoſe who think 
that the heart and the arteries are, in general, the only parts that can be 
chang'd into true bones, But I confide not only in thoſe who have ſometimes 
ſeen concretions not truly bony in the heart and arteries, but alſo in myſelf, as 
well as others, by whom real bones have been ſeen in the heart and the ar- 
teries. But of the arteries hereafter. Let us now firſt conſider of what re- 
lates to the heart. | 

Our Columbus ( y) ſaw the ſeptum of the heart, in ſome bodies, really car- 
tilaginous; and, in like manner, our Veſlingius (z) ſaw the left ventricle © in- 
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*« ternally furrounded with a cartilaginous eruſt,“ not with bone indeed, as 
ſome ſay. And in this ſecond book of the Sepulchretum, ſection the firſt (a), 
and ſecond (5), you have, “ near to the left auricle of the heart, a cartila- 
*. ginous excreſcence,” and even the auricles themſclves'* very hard and 
* cartilaginous.” And where cartilage is, there it does not ſeem to be 
doubtful but a true bone may be formd. For which reaſon, it is not to be 
wonder'd at that others, as well as I, have found bones in the heart; nor 
that Dionis, as I have already related (c), found the right auricle thereof to 
be internally cover'd with a bony and ſcaly fubſtance. But if any one ſhould 
ſay that theſe bones belong'd to the membranes, and not to the fleſhy fibres; 
and that theſe cartilages were not true cartilages, but call'd fo from their 
fimilitude in hardneſs, juſt as the vagina uteri in old women is faid to be 
San 15-900, although either theſe bones in membranes, or rhofe cartilages 
in the fleſhy fibres, muſt by their hardneſs” affo have been injurious to the 
motions of the heart and the auricles; J will not conteſt it With him, but 
will rather attack him by another method of reaſoning. For it is certain, 
that the fleſhy fibres of the heart themſelves ſometimes degenerate into a ten- 
dinous hardneſs. | 


Albertini (a), therefore. ſaw in ſome bodies, © that the ſubſtance of the heart, 


* from the baſis to more than half its extent, had become tendinous, as it were, 


« both in its conſiſtence and colour:“ which kind of metamorphoſis I have 
in my power to confirm, if there were any occaſion, by an obſervation of 
my own (2). And that bones may be form'd from. tendons, eſpecially in the 
advance of life, is not only demonſtrated by the obſervation of Veſlingius (f), 
who, if he did not find all the tendons going to the legs and anckles of a very 
decrepid old man '* bony,” as ſome aſſert, at leaft, found them © almoſt 
<« bony ;“ but even very evidently prov'd by the frequent inſpections of others, 
join'd with thoſe obſervations upon the feet of brute animals, and particu- 
arly of birds, which have already long been publiſh'd. But let theſe things 
be ſaid, not becauſe obſervations are wanting of bones -being found in the 
fleſhy ſubſtance of the heart itſelf; but that it may not be objected, that 
theſe might not have been true bones, unleſs, 1 by thoſe who would 
contend, in oppoſition to the teſtimony of the ſenſes, that even thoſe ten- 
dons of birds were not converted into bones, but rather into a calculens ſub · 
ſtance : for it is paſt a doubt, to take no notice of other circumſtances, that 
theſe tendons were ſo far of the nature of bone, rather than of calculus, that 
as long as they continue to be thin filaments, or thin lamellæ, we may bend 
them juſt as we ſhould hoofs, or horny lamine ; and they, immediately after 
flexion, reſtore themſelves to their previous ſtate of ſtraitneſs: whereas if they 
had been formations of calculous or tartareous matter, they would have been 
inſtantly broken upon bending, and have been ſhiver'd into a number of 
fragments. | 
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18. But to come now to examples; I will not here quote the celebrated 
Reimannus (g), becauſe, after having told us, that he had ſeen *© the car- 
neæ column,” which lie at the ſides of one of the ventricles of the heart, 
- <: entirely oſſified, he immediately ſubjoins the following words, © or, if you 

« would rather have it ſo, indurated like a flint ;” but I will rather uſe my own 
more ancient obleryations: and although I made theſe in the years 1507 and 
1717, yet 1 ſtill very well know, that they were not flints or calculi which I 
ſaw in the fleſhy ſubſtance of the heart, but real and genuine bones. One 
of theſe obſervations you have in this. letter (+), the other in the third (i); 
and both of them written in ſuch a manner, as readily to ſhow you, that the 

rſons to whom theſe hearts belong'd, had been carried away, indeed, by a 
ſudden death, but not on account of that bone. For in the year 1719, I 
had only mention'd each of theſe bones, that is to ſay, in the fifth of the 
Adverſaria (x). But I had, nevertheleſs, in that place, as I imagine, ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrated, that neither of them had been indurated in a part of 
the heart, where a tendon is naturally fo thick, in particular, as the thickneſs 
of the one, and the fituation of the other, requir'd. In my opinion, there- 
fore, both of them ſeem to have conſiſted of fleſhy fibres, previouſly chang'd 
into tendon, by the force of the diſeaſe (/). I afterwards read that Boer- 
haave (mn), as he had ſometimes ſeen *© tendans to have been ſhoots, as it 
« were, of bone,” ſo he had allo ſeen, © that the ſeptum of the heart, and its 
r cavities, had put on a bony nature.” And in particular I read in the Hiſtory 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in the year 1726, that the fa- 
mous ſurgeon Garengeot had found a bone much longer than either of mine, 
ſo that it reach'd to both the ventricles of the heart; nor did it only lie 
latent among the fleſhy fibres externally, as mine did, but even appear'd in- 
ternally; for which reaſon it was much more eaſy to conclude, that theſe fi- 
bres themſelves had been chang'd into bone, To this obſervation. I fee that 
another is now added, of a bone which was much larger, ſo as to equal al- 
moſt the palm of the hand, and to be produc'd from the external ſurfaces 
of the heart, and particularly from the poſterior quite to the internal fibres 
of the ventricles, which were already ſomewhat cartilaginous. Nor were 
cartilaginous interſtices wanting between the bany ſubſtance. You will find 
this hiſtory related by the very illuſtrious Senac (u): who alſo teſtifies, that 
he himſelf had ſeen the left ventricle, in another body, and the carneæ co- 
lumnæ alſo, chang'd into a bony ſubſtance (o). Nor did the obſervations 
of thoſe perſons eſcape this very learned man, who have aſſerted, that they 
had not ſeen bones, but ſtones, in the ſubſtance of the heart; and he has 
even given a conſiderable number of them collected together (); not con- 
cealing, however, which in particular he ſuppos'd' even among theſe to have 
been made up of a bony ſubſtance, although not well form'd ; not doubti 
in regard to the remaining obſervations (q), in which it was more perfectly. 
form'd, but the fleſhy fibres of the heart, though after the membranous and 
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tendinous fibres, were themſelves really offified ; or if any of the parts of 
the heart can become cartilaginous, but that this is a ſtep to their becoming 
bony afterwards. To return, however, to the obſervation of Garengeot, 
although the bone deſcrib'd-by him, in proportion as it was larger than thoſe 
of mine, muſt ſo much the more have diminiſh'd the force of the heart, as 
this always decreaſes in proportion to the decreaſe of the fleſhy fibres, and 
have been ſo much the more prejudicial to both the motions of the heart, 
by its inflexible hardneſs; yet I read that it was found in a man who' had 
liv'd to the of feventy-two ; and that he was taken off by a ſudden ac- 
cident, I do ft read; nor yet that any one of thoſe perſons was, in whoſe 
hearts either calculi or bones, as I have already ſaid, were obſerv'd. That 
one perſon alone, by name Schomberg, would be to be excepted, who, as 
you will ſee in the Sepulchretum elf (7), Thuanus relates, „was inſtanta- 
neouſly kill'd in his carriage, his breath being as it were intercepted,” if 
it were eertain that the cauſe of his death, which he ſubjoins, ought to be 
underſtood as it is underſtood in the Sepulchretum; I mean, * that the pe. 
« ricardium, and the left region of the heart, were become bony.” 

But if the words of Thuanus are well conſider'd, ** the membrane, and 
« all the fleſhy part which covers the left region of the heart, and which for 
<« the continual uſe of reſpiration is dilated and compreſs'd, was found to 
« be univerſally bony, from immoderate heat, and a too liberal diet, fo as. 
c to impede the power of reſpiration ;” I am very much afraid, that moſt 
perſons will think, that, together with the left part of the pericardium, the 
neighbouring fleſh of the lungs, as was at that time the cuſtom of ſpeaking,. 
was intended to be underſtood, eſpecially in a man who * had already la- 
« bour'd for a long time under a difficulty of breathing, and who was ſup> 
< pog'd to have been ſnatch'd. away by a ſudden ſuffocation.? =o 

19. Nor do I think that yeu have any right to interrupt me here, by ob- 
jecting to this two of the obſervations that we have in this eleventh ſection 
of the Sepulchretum, the twenty - ſixth and the fifty - ſixtb. Wherein a ſud- 
den death is ſuppos'd to have happen'd from the valvulæ ſemilunares, or mi- 
trales, being made bony. For any inſuperable obſtacle, of whatever kind 
it may be, and not only a bony one, when it precludes the egreſs of the 
blood from the left ventricle of the heart, or the ingreſs into it, may, wich- 
out doubt, be the cauſe of death, nor indeed relates to the preſent dupute. 
For here our enquiry is, in regard to bones being found in the heart itſelf, 
and not in the ſubſtance of the arteries or valves: although, by our anceſ- 
tors, theſe were alſo call'd bones of the heart. But moſt perſons, ſince the 
reſtitution of anatomy, have rightly judg'd that they belong'd to rhe root of 
the aorta in old animals; of which opinion alſo was. Riolanus (3), in whoſe 
commentary you will ſee the paſſages of Galen, and even of Ariſtotle, and 
of others pointed out. Nor yet did Ariſtotle, who is quoted by Ingraſſia (t), 
acknowledge them to be found in all large animals; for he has ſaid that 
they were found not in all the ſpecies of the ox or. cow kind, but in t a cer. 
«. tain ſpecies: and that he * having diſſected a great number of hearts of 
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c different animals of this kind, had found a perfect bone in one only, not- 


< withſtanding the creatures were old, and this belonging to the root of 


the aorta. But in the other, be had very rarely ſeen, that a bony carti- 
lage could be ſaid to have been there, and much leſs a cartilaginous bone.“ 
And it ſometimes happens, that the ſame things are obſerv'd in men. Thus 
Harvey (u) mentions, that in a very noble and brave man, part of the 
great artery, near the heart, was turn'd into a round bone.“ But more fre- 
quently, particularly in perſons more advanc'd in life, has a bone of ano- 


ther form been ſeen there. So Bartholin (x) deſcribes “ a triangular bone,” 


in Pope Urban the eighth: which I ſuppos'd to refer to the preſent queſtion, 
not ſo much becauſe he ſays, that it was in the left ventricle of the heart,” 
as becauſe he ſubjoins that it was frequent in old men:“ although the rea- 
fon which he gives for this appearance, is by no means ſatisfactory; I mean, 
„ that this happen'd from the very great providence of nature, that the 
* blood, which would otherwiſe be torpid, may be ſtirr'd up to motion by a 
* ſtimulus, as it were, being added.” Both of theſe bones have been taken 
notice of by Raygerus(y); and if the remainder of his words, that are made 
ule of in the twenty-fixth obſervation, juſt now cited, had been a little inore 
accurately copied in the Sepulchretum, we ſhould have read not that this 
was © unuſual in man,” but that it was © almoſt unuſual, or at leaſt very 
* rare.“ But the valves of the aorta, ſince the time in which he wrote, 
have not been ſo rarely found to be bony ;. although where there was wo 
other diforder beſides, it was but very ſeldom that a ſudden death could be, 


- with juſtice, imputed to them. For unleſs they do, at length, preclude 


the paſſage of the blood, as J ſaid a little above, they do not — on a 
of this kind: and indeed the great number of examples of bony 


valves, many of which I have already taken notice of to you (z), were rarely 
join'd with this event; and before they were attended therewith in the few 


+ Caſes, other diſorders had not been wanting, which might either be joint 


1 


cauſes of bringing it on, or might, at leaſt, ſerve to foretel it: one of which, 
to give examples here from the Commercium Litterarium, you ſee in the 
obſervation of the celebrated Trew (a); whereas, beſide the valves being 
quite rigid and hard, and barely not quite ſhutting up the orifice of the 
aorta, the whole circumference of the ſame artery was, near its be- 
* ginning, hard and inflexible; and another in the obſervation of the ce- 
Jebrated Kramerus (5), who obſerves that an aſthma had preceded a ſudden 
death from the oſſification of the valves. With juſtice, therefore, did 
Raygerus doubt in his caſe, whether thoſe bony valves © had been the cauſes 
** of ſo ſudden a death; as it did not ſeem © credible” to him, that 
* they had obſtructed the circulation of the blood; nor indeed does it ſeem 
credible to me, as I read of no diſorder to which the man had been ſubject 
before. And if there was found © nothing morbid in the whole body” be- 


| fides, which being join'd with the valves, might preclude the egreſs of the 


blood, or otherwiſe obſtruct its motion, I will not ſay that ſufficient enquiry 
(s) De Circul. Sangu. Exerc. 3. (.) Epiſt. 23. n. 12. 13. | 
(x) Cent. 2. Hiſt. Anat. 45. (a) Not. 1. poſt Præfat. A. 1736. 
(5) Eph. N. C. Dec. 1. A. 3. Obſ. 282. (5) Hobd, 9. n. 2. 
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was not made; I vill readily ſay, that it muſt have lain hid in the nerves; 
or rather, that it ought to be acknowledg'd, in fo excited a motion of the 
blood, to which, and the quantity thereof, being both very greatly increas'd 
at the ſame time, the valves when thus affected could not ſufficiently cor- 
reſpond ; if this really be, as I ſuſpect, and as you will be better able to judge 
by comparing them, the ſame hiſtory with that which is mention'd by he ce- 
lebrated Senac (c) from Gayantius, a Pariſian ſurgeon. For the man had not 
only taken “ a good breakfaſt,” but alſo a very large quantity of wine, be- 
fore he died ſuddenly, And thus you ſee ſo much the more, that theſe bon 
valves do not relate to our preſent diſpute, not only becauſe the ſudden deat 
was nat owing to them alone; but becauſe they, as is before ſaid, belong 
to the claſs of bones that are form'd in the arteries, ' and not of thoſe that 
are form'd in the heart, | 

20. And in regard to the bones of the arteries, which have been ſo often 
taken notice of, and in almoſt eyery letter, to you, it now follows to enquire 
whether they are true bones or not ; as I have promis'd that I would do, not 
only juſt now (d), but in other places alſo. | 

And firſt of all, it is clear beyond a doubt, that many concretions, which, 
if hardneſs alone were conſider d, might be taken by a haſty anatomiſt for 
bones, and which perhaps have been ſometimes taken for them, ought ac- 
curately to be diſtinguiſh'd from them, and to be call'd ſtony, tophaceous, 
gypſeous, and, what happens more frequently, calculous, as the various na- 
ture of each ſeems to approach more nearly to that of a ſtone, a toph, gypſum, 
and calculi, which are more frequently form'd in the kidnies or the bladder 
of urine. And as I have acknowledg'd, at different times, that this does take 
place in other parts of the body, and particularly in the pineal gland (e); ſo, 
alſo, I have readily acknowledg'd, in the twenty-third letter (/), that it takes 

lace in the arteries, where I took notice of the obſervation of Greiſelius, as 
being much clearer than others, of part of an artery being « friable into 
« ſand.” And as we ſpoke there particularly of the valves, I now add the 
obſervation of the celtencd Chomel @); who, when he deſcribes ſtony 
tubercles, ſo fix*d externally and internally to the ſurface of the pulmonary 
artery, that the external and internal were contiguous to one another in ſome 
places, aſſerts, that all of them were made up of many ſtony granules.” 
And although it never happen'd to me, even to this very day, among h many 
hard laminæ which I have ſeen in the arteries, to obſerve any one that was 
friable and could be reſolv'd into fand, or which ſeem'd to be made up of 
ſtony granules ; I do not, however, doubt, but that which has not happen'd 
to me may have happen'd to others ſometimes, or, if you pleaſe, fre- 
uently. 

1 3 doubt, but the ſame perſons, when they threw their lamellæ upon 
burning coals, perceiv'd no fœtid ſmell from them, ſuch as comes from 
burning bones; and that they alſo ſaw no blackneſs in them. I hope, how- 
ever, I ſhall be pardon'd by theſe celebrated gentlemen, if 1 think differently 


Ch. 9. n. 5. cit. ſupra ad n. 18, N. 9. 
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from them in regard to the lamellz that 1 have mer with; as, having made 
the ſame experiment more than once, I have perceiv'd this ſmell, and have 
ſeen this blacknefs; eſpecially as I found thoſe which were at that time pretty 
thin, and very flexible, Iike a hoof or a horn; and as 1 ſaw that the thicker 
and harder ones, while I attempred to bend them with confiderable force, 
were broken in the ſame manner as if I ſhould break a bony plate, and heard 
them make the ſame kind of noife in breaking as a plate of bone naturally 
makes in being broken; and that there was not one from which any duſt or 
powder fell at the time of breaking, although it was perfectly dried. Shall I, 
therefore, call lamellæ of this kind ſtony, tophaceous, gypſeous, calculous, 
or bony? Rather ſay, you will perhaps anſwer, that they are like bones. 
Thus Vernoius (5) ſuppos'd of a ſubſtance concreted in an aneuriſm of the 
aorta, Which was not equally friable with a calculus, but more flexible, and 
which, when put on the fire, exhal'd the odour proper to bones, that it 
« was more inclin'd to the ſubſtance of bone.” 80 the celebrated Haller 0 
has ſaid, that there were ſcales in another aneuriſm of che ſame artery, whic 
were, for the moſt part, bony, or Iike bone.“ I ſhalf not, however, en- 
quire whether they have, by rug theſe things, faid any more than that they 
bad a ſimilarity to bones; nor will I ſay, that the firſt had there, however, 
been ſpeaking of a. ſubſtance, which,“ when Judged of by the touch,” was 
ke a calculus ;** and the other of rhofe very fcales which the celebrated 
Wiaklerus, who is worthy of fo great a preceptor, in a diſſertation dedicated 
ta him (&), had call'd & ſtony ſcales, inaſmuch as („I) *© when burnt they did 
not become black,” and had all the “ qualities ” of a true ſtony body : 
Lwill not, I fay, make this reply ; bur-this one thing I will fay, that I a 
conſider no more than the fimilitude when I eall them bony ; nor when I fay 
that they were really bony, or true bones, not only in the arteries, but in other 
parts of the body, do I mean any thing more than to prevent you from being 
apt to ſuſpect, that any kind of hard concretions whatever had been taken by 
me haſtily and too readily for bony ones ; but to make you underſtand for a 
- certainty, that thoſe ur"; 9 L call bony, when attentively conſider'd, have really 
ſeemꝰ' d to be fo much the more ſimilar to bony concretions, in proportion as 
they were more unlike ſtony, tophaceous, gypſeous, and calculous con- 
Cretions. SS | 

_ This, therefore, is ſufficient for me. Nor did it ever come into my mind, 
when I was ſpeaking of theſe morbid bones, to ſuppoſe that the ſame elegant 
ſtructure was alſo given to them, that was given to the natural bones; chat 
they had the me find of perioſteum, fanguiferous veſſels, and medullary 
oil: although I wonder, that ſome of thoſe who contend for the concretions 
in whick theſe circumſtances are wanting, not being call'd bony, but earthy, 
thauld reckon. the cartilages of the Tarynx, in which I have frequently ſeen, 
when become bony through old age, that none of theſe circumſtances were 
wanting (n) among the examples of ſtony concretions. Why they do this, 
I am not ſufficiently inform'd, as they have readily affirm'd, on the orher 
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band, that the indurated meninges and cartilages, in particular, are 
nearly akin to true bones: and that others except no cartilages beſides tho 
which were already become bony before the body was perfected. Theſe la 
perſons do not except even the coneretions of the meninges; and even ex- 
Preſsly pronounce, that thoſe which are generated in the falciform proceſs are 
earthy. Yet I do not deny that ſuch may have been found by theſe very ex- 
cellent men; and, which is cheir general objection, ſuch as ſhow nothing re- 
gular in them, nor ſo much as fibres, even if you uſe the microſcope. Neither 
can you deny, when you have inſpected that larger bone formerly found by 
me in this proceſs, without making uſe of a microſcope ; or have read over 
again its deſcription (u), that it is of the fame claſs with thoſe which the il- 
luſtrious Haller (o) has lately deſcrib'd as being found in the ſame place, 
* termmating in parallel fibres, after the manner of a comb.“ I omit others 
who are already quoted in another letter (p). For although no obſervations 
were extant of fibres being obſerv'd in morbid concretions, there is no doubt, 
that even in the callus by which broken bones are conglutinated together, 
after it is quite perfect, no fibres are to be met with, but a denſe and 
ſubſtance. and ſhall we, for this reaſon, contend that this callus is not of the 
nature of bone 2? | 

In regard to the two arguments, then, that are thought to be the principal 
for the opinion whereof 1 am ſpeaking at preſent, the firſt, which was taken 
from the ſtructure, I have largely. enough confider'd : particularly in thoſe 
concretions in which I have ſaid it is ſufficient that there is a likeneſs to the 
nature af bone; and in which it happens of courle, that the ſoft fibres of the 
parts are converted into that ſubſtance, or incruſted with it, and finally con- 
ſum'd ; provided that, which at leaſt cannot be denied; be granted, I mean, 
that what was before the ſituation of the ſoft fibres, is taken up by this con- 
cretion. And the other argument, taken from this conſideration, that hard 
concretions are rarely, if ever, found in any other bodies but in theſe of 
perſons pretty far advanc'd in life, whoſe blood, without doubt, abounds in 
earthy matter, can by no means attract our attention, if we call to mind, 
that Crellius (3), who was, while living, a very learned man, has brought 
examples to prove, © that arteries,” of which our principal enquiry is here, 
« have been chang'd into bones, not only in perſons advanc'd in age, but 
at any period of life whatever ;” notwithſtanding he follow'd that ſame 
opinion, but explain'd in another manner. Which explanation, as it relates 
principally to the arteries, I can by no means paſs over at preſent. 

21. The explication therefore, or, if you pleaſe, the peculiar opinion of 
Crellius is (7), that thoſe concretions in the arteries which are call'd bony, 
are, in fact, not bones, but tophaceous concretions from pus; the thinner 
part of which being diſſipated, the thicker part that remains becomes indu- 
rated. For as the imaller veſſels, that creep within the ſubſtance of the ar- 
teries, are obſttucted with fluggiſh juices, and a kind of viſcid lentor (of 
which there is great plenty in old perſons, or even in intemperate young 
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perſons) it eaſily happens; that inflammation is the conſequence of ob- 
ſtruction, and ſuppuration the conſequence of inflammation : and that the 
pus is pour'd out into the cellular membrane, by which the fleſhy coat of 
the artery is ſeparated from the internal; and that through theſe cells, as they 
communicate one with another, ſometimes a larger, and ſometimes a ſmaller 
quantity of theſe viſcid juices, in proportion to the quantity of them that is 
contain'd in the body, flow down, and ſtagnating there form a concretion. 
And from this cauſe it is, that theſe ſcales are found betwixt thoſe two coats, 
unlefs ſome very conſiderable ſuppuration, or one that continues for a long 
time, finally corrupt and deſtroy theſe coats. Nor does he think that the 
ſmell which is diſcharg'd by theſe ſcales when thrown into the fire, is any 
objection to his hypotheſis ; for he acknowledges, and does not deny it, as 
others, of whom I have ſpoken above (5), do; and as Vernoius alſo (?) does, 
and Kulm (u), who obſerv'd the ſame thing that was obſerv'd by me. But 
although theſe, and before them others, amongſt whom are Schrockius (x) 
and Scheidius (y), have made uſe of that experiment as a mark to diſtinguiſh 
bony from calculous concretions ; he denies their arguments to be concluſive, 
and ſays that it does not at all repugnate to his opinion (z), becauſe pus alſo, 
from whatſoever part of the body it may be taken, if it be thrown upon the 
burning coals, diffuſes a ſmell and a fœtid fmoke, perfectly like thoſe which 
bones diffuſe when burnt. And when I read theſe and other things, which 
he alſo objects againſt the opinion both of Boerhaave and of others, and 
| which I have already pointed out to you, in great meaſure, in the eighteenth 
letter (a), not without my anſwer to each, ſuch as it is; I cannot help calling 
to mind my obſervations, the greater por of which are written to you, and 
allowing the conſent that there is, for the moſt part, in each, betwixt what I 
had ſeen and what he had laid down. For that the bony lamellæ frequently 
either begin to be form'd even at a greater diſtance from the heart, or become 
more frequent and larger in their ſize ; and that they do not inhere in the in- 
ternal coat of the artery, but are cover'd by it ; and, particularly, that con- 
fiderable marks of eroſion and ulceration are join'd with theſe lamellz ; and 
other things of this kind, you have read in ſo many of our obſervations, that 
it would be tedious and ſuperfluous to mark them out to you ſeparately here. 
It ſeems to me to be more uſeful to communicate ingenuouſly to you thofe 
things which I remark'd in conſequence of an accurate examination, while I 
took ſome of thoſe obſervations, and which I now ſuppoſe to relate in a pe- 
culiar manner to this diſpute. FO” | 3 | 
22. And to begin with that old man of whom I remember particularly to 
have promis'd you this relation (5); the inner coat not only cover'd that great 
number of even very large laminæ, but alſo adher'd very cloſely to all the 
hollow fides, or internal ſurfaces, of them, in a ſound and uninjur'd ftate, ex- 
cept that at one of them only there was an aperture : in which aperture there 
was a matter, or rather a thickiſh humour, of a white and yellow colour, 
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But on the convex ſurface of this laſt lamina, and of moſt of the others, it 
was very eaſy to ſeparate the annular fibres of the fleſhy coat, and that with- 
out injuring them. Yet there were ſome laminæ, to which, on the ſame con- 
vex ſurface, a matter of the ſame kind that I juſt now deſcrib'd, that is, a 
| white and yellow matter, adher'd : but there ſcarcely any fleſhy fibres, and, 
indeed, no fleſhy fibres at all, remain'd, as they were deſtroy'd quite to the 
outer coat, which was found. I would have you here call to mind another 
old man of whom I wrote in the ſeventh letter (c). The aorta of this man, 
that externally ſhow'd its proper ſanguiferous veſſels to be much diſtended, 
which is to be conſider'd as a mark of permanent inflammation, was not only 
beſet internally with bony ſcales, but in ſome places ſo ulcerated, that not 
only the internal coat, bt alſo the neighbouring fleſhy one, ſeem'd to have 
been converted into a red and putrid ſubſtance, that came away piece-meal. 
And in a certain old woman, whom J ſhall deſcribe hereafter (d), the aorta 
being, in its whole tract through the belly, in ſeveral places, and many of 
its branches, mark'd with yellow bony lamellæ under the internal coat, was 
alſo here and there internally beſet with a brown, thickiſh, and bloody hu- 
mour, which adher'd to. it up and down, as if it had diſtill'd from the ulce- 
rated places. I omit other obſervations of the ſame kind, and the marks of 
eroſion and exulceration, as it were, ſo often remark'd in the arteries, toge- 
ther with the bony ſcales, that is, of an ulceration ſui generis. For what has 
been already advanc'd ſeems to be ſufficient to conciliate our aſſent to the 
new opinion; inaſmuch as inflammation, eroſion, .and a purulent humour, 
from which the bony lamellæ are form'd, have been found in conjunction. 
And by one obſervation it appears, if this be the ſtate of the caſe, that they 
may ſometimes reach to the internal parts, and at the ſame time may be ſo con- 
tinu'd as to extend themſelves to the external parts; as we read in an obſerva- 
tion of Chomel (e), that thoſe ſtony concretions were in other places, that is to 
ſay, the coats on each fide being at 8 deſtroy'd by eroſion: by which 
method of reaſoning, they who were followers of this opinion, perhaps, 
might conjecture that the obſervation of Scultetus is to be explain'd(f') in 
which the trunk of the aorta is deſcrib'd as being © univerſally bony to the 
length of the little finger;” and other obſervations ſimilar to this; and 
that, alſo, which, being taken from Harvey, I remember to have objected to 
this opinion (g): but this laſt with more difficulty, by reaſon of there being a 
much longer tract of artery, without the leaſt remains of coats whatever. 
23. But theſe three circumſtances, which I ſpoke of laſt, could by no 
means have come to paſs, without a profuſion of blood from the eroded ar- 
tery. And notwithſtanding the others ſeem to go a great way in confirming 
and defending the new opinion, is it for this reaſon plain, that thoſe concre- 
tions, which are ſuppos'd to have ariſen after inflammation and ſuppuration, 
are always tophaceous, and not bony? To me, at leaſt, even in all thoſe 
bodies that I ſpoke of juſt now, they did not ſeem to be tophaceous, but 
bony ; and thoſe which I broke aſunder were broken in the ſame manner 
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as plates of bone are, and made the ſame kind of noiſe in N And 
it is one thing, that theſe ſcales are form'd after inflammations and ſuppura- 
tions; and another thing, that they, and other formations of this kind, are 
not bony. That the former may happen frequently, I can very well allow; 
the latter I cannot grant, but at ſome times. And indeed what can be the 
reaſon that our anceſtors (b) ſo very conſtantly call'd the baſis of the aorta, 
when indurated in old ſtags, a bone? or for what reaſon has Ingraſſias (i) 
ſaid, that he had found the ſame part, in an ox, converted into © the moſt 
« perfect bone? Did not Ariſtotle, Galen, and other very experienc'd 
anatomiſts (not to mention the apothecaries themſelves, who have been us'd, 
for ſo many ages, to reduce this bone into powder) now and then, know 
how to diſtinguiſh a tophaceous concretion from a bony one? Or how does 
it happen, that when theſe lamellz are found in the aorta, other parts are, 
at the ſame time, found to be chang'd into true bone alſo, in the fame bo- 
dies? Thus Vieuſſens (E), in the fame matron in whom he enumerates ſo 
reat a number of arteries, which were in part oſſified, relates, that in the 
— body even the annular cartilages of the bronchia were converted into 
bone. And the ſame thing you will find, by reading over again my letters (1), 
was ſeen by me in two bodies, in which the aorta. contain'd bony lamellz.- 
And in this very letter (m) is deſcrib'd a woman, who ſhow'd that diſorder 
in the arteries, and at the ſame time a bone in the ſubſtance of the heart, 
and additamenta of new bone, on the internal ſurface of the cranium. I 
purpoſely omit other obſervations of mine relative bereto, and amongſt them 
ſome that were formerly made in the beginning of the preſent century, when 
] ſaw, in the {ame bodies, ſmall bony ſcales, both in the arteries and in the pe- 
ricardium. I therefore aſk of you, whether it be very probable, that theſe 
concretions, which all who handled them and ſaw them in the various parts 
of the body pronounc'd to be of the ſame kind, were in other parts indeed 
bony, but in the arteries only tophaceous? Is it not more probable, that 
they were equally bony in every part? It will certainly be more natural for 
you to imagine, that in thoſe bodies, in which the blood abounds with cer- 
tain ſaline, earthy, and other particles, of which moſt authors think that 
bones are made up; I ſay, it will be more natural to imagine, that in thoſe 
bodies, the ſame kind-of particles ſtagnating in theſe places, which either 
naturally, or by the force of diſeaſe, are more diſpos'd to retain them, do at 
length give origin to concretions of the ſame ki in all theſe places, than 
to ſuppoſe that they are of a different kind in the arteries from what they are 
in all the other parts of the body. ; 
24. You ſee then, that the new opinion is ſo far receiv'd by me, provided 
the ſcales that are form'd in the arteries are not conſider'd, or in general at 
leaſt, as tophaceous. Beſides, I do not doubt but their formation may ſome- 
times happen, even without previous inflammation, or at leaft without pre- 
vious ſuppuration. Turn, I beg of you, to the eighteenth letter (u): you 
will find that the great artery, from the heart quite to the firſt orifice of the 


(5) Vid. ſupra, n. 19. | J) VII. n. 11. & XXIV. n. 16. 

(i) Ibid. 5 ( n. 2. 
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branches that go to the upper parts, was of ſo great a hardneſs in its parie- 
tes, that it could ſcarcely be cat into, even Sith the application of the 
greateft force, by reaſon of its ſubftance, which, as it appear d in ſections of 
che artery, had already obrain'd a hardneſs of a middle nature, betwixt that 
of a ligament and a cartilage. How much then was wanting, if the man 
had liv'd, of this fubſtance becoming at length bony ? Shall we then believe, 
that the whole of this very large tract of artery could have labour d under 
an inflammation and ſupputation that occupied its whole ſubſtance, and nei- 
ther death have been the conſequence, nor even any ſigus of the moſt acute 
diſeaſe have been obſerv'd at the very time? And a diſeaſe of that kind 
had certainly not preceded. But what if we ſuppoſe, that in the many bo- 
dies in which I have found eroſions and ulcerations of the artery, theſe 
pearances have not always, and perhaps not often, preceded the uction 
of theſe bony ſcales; but have rather the conſequence of them? Or 
ſhall we imagine, that theſe very ſcales have been form'd our of the purulent 
matter, which 1 ſaw diftilling at that time from the eroded places? Nay, 
rather, theſe very ſcales, by rheir edges, which are rough, and often more or 
leſs prominent, have been the caule of thoſe eroſions and ulcerations, 
breaking through the internal coat. For the artery cannot contract itſelf 
without forcing the aſperities, and, as it were, the ſharp needle- like points 

of the little bones, againſt that coat: nor can the blood that is driven thi- 
ther by the heart diſtend the arteries, without preſſing the ſame coat againſt 
theſe ſharp points. ; 

See how Bellini (o) expreſsly accounts for the inflammation and eroſion 
of that coar, from theſe little bones, which, as I have elfewhere (p) ſaid, 
he call'd ſtones. His words are, „I have ſeen ſtones in the internal coat of 
* the arteries, which had in feveral places deftroy'd it, and in a manner in- 
© flagyd it, and were fix'd to the mffam'd places, like a cruſt : from whence 
* a vety acute pain aroſe, and a contraction of the arteries.” So alſo Abra- 
ham Vater (q), who ſuppos'd that the little bones had been broken into 
ſmaller pieces, by the motion of the artery, fays, * the extremities of theſe 
bones had perforated the internal coat.“ And although Brunnerus (7), 
while in deferibing the aorta of his father-in-law, as diftingaiſh'd with many 
bones, he tells us, that the internal coat“ of the ſame artery was, in ſe- 
veral places, ruptur'd, lacerated, and rotten, like fruit, not without fear 
& of rupture;” doubrs © whether this had happen'd by violence and evul- 
e fjon, or from eroſion:“ yet whoever obſerves, that this artery © had hurt 
« the fingers when thruſt into it, by the roughneſs of the bones, and had 
« prick'd them by a kind of acute prominence,” will eaſily conceive that 
this had not happen'd from eroſion only. | CO 
And as to his faying, that it was not without danger of rupture; without 
doubt ir really happen'd fo in the old man, and the woman, of whom 1 
wrote in the preceding letter (). For I ſaw that in both of chele perſons, 
and particularly in the woman, the blood had made a way for itſelf, by rup- 


(e) De Marb, Pect. ubi de Interm iſſ. Pulſ. (r) in App. ad A. 3. Dec. 3. Eph. N. C. 
(p) Epiſt. 24. n. 17. | e . . 1. u 
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ture, out of the dilated aorta, where the internal coats were eroded, among 
the thick-ſtrown and rough bony lamellæ: ſo far has Parey (t) err'd from the 
truth, that what D Faro be oppos d by the providence of nature,” 
as an Obſtacle and bulwärk, as it were, of bony cruſt, to retard the impetus 
of the blood in the dilated artery, does itſelf, by perforating the coats of the 
artery, as certainly happen'd alſo in his obſervation, prepare a more ſpeedy 
exit for the blood. And if the eroſion of the evats, among theſe bony con- 
cretions, be very inconſiderable, ſo as rather o weaken than make an aper- 
ture in them, and the blood be thrown, in with 7 reat force, the de 
of the artery may be there ſometimes relax d, and; ſwell gut into an aneu- 
riſm of the form of a ſacculus, to the parietes of which theſe bones may be 
internally fix d. And this being granted, it will be perhaps Jeſs difficult than 
was ſuppos'd (a), to find out a way and manner, by which a piece of bone, 


"that was wanting in the ſternum, might ſeem to be contain'd within an aneu- 
riſm of this kind, by the force of which the clavicle had been drawn aſunder. 


For you will eaſily gueſs, that this little part of the ſternum had been really 


and gradually conſum'd by the neighbouring aneuriſm, as generally happens; 
-and that the * of bone which was within the aneuriſm, had accidentally 


taken ſuch a figure and ſize as in ſome meaſure to reſemble that which was 
deficient in the ſternum. And a conjecture of this kind agrees alſo, perhaps, 
with that piece of rib which we read was found by Lentilius (x) within ano- 
ther aneuriſm. 3 7 - 
236. But do not, however, imagine, that I account for all theſe eroſions of 
the arteries, whether they are lighter or more conſiderable, from the rough- 
neſs of thoſe little bones. For as this roughneſs is ſometimes ſo great that 
it is ſufficient to look upon the internal fachice of the artery, or to touch it, 


in order to perceive, beyond a doubt, that the artery had been wounded, or 
lacerated therefrom : ſo at other times there is no roughneſs, or i 


uality, of 
the bones; and an eroſion nevertheleſs appears. And, indeed, ſometimes 


there is as yet no bony appearance, when the artery is already eroded. So in 
a mariner, whom I ſhall deſcribe to you on a future occaſion ( y), there was 
no bony ſcale in the great artery ; only whitiſh ſports occurr'd : but an ero- 
ſion, if you examin'd it a little more attentively, was already begun. So, 
not to recede from thoſe which you have deſcrib'd to you in the letters al- 
ready ſent, read over again the twenty- third, and you will find the ſame thing 
obſerv'd by me in a man (z); but particularly in the twenty-fixth you will 
ſee, that a Venetian woman (a), who had no bony appearance in the aorta, 
had, nevertheleſs, ſo conſiderable an ulceration of this veſſel, above the ſemi- 


lunar valves, that the blood had there made itſelf a paſſage whereby it was 


diſcharg'd into the pericardium. Nor has it Were to me alone to light 
on ſuch appearances, but to others alſo. Turn, for inſtance, to the example 
iven by Littre (6), who found an ulcer in the ſame part of the aorta ; which 
ſuppoſe was the reaſon, why one of thoſe valves that lay beneath this ulcer 


) Oper. 1. 6. c. 32. | (3) Epit. 42. n.; 
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had been glued down, as it were, to the fide of the artery. Yet he does not 
mention a ſingle word of any bony ſcale being found in that artery, or in the 
valves; fo that I do not know by what accident it has happen'd, that ſome 
perſons, among the many inſtances of bony valves, have put in the firſt place 
this very obſervation of Littre. | | Teton 
Wherefore, although eroſions are moſt frequently met with in the arteries 
when they are beſet internally with bony ſcales ; yet even then the eroſions 
are not all to be imputed to theſe ſcales, eſpecially when they are ſmooth; and 
not furniſh'd with fharp points and prominencies; but many of them to the 
ſame _— particles of humours, the effects of which, it is demonſtrated, 
are frequently ſeen even before any little bones are form'd ; and the manifold 
nature and origin of which in the coats of the arteries are already hinted at 
by me, in conjunction with Lanciſi, in a former letter (c). Beſides, if it ac- 
cidentally happen, that a t quantity of blood a& with violence upon 
any arterial trunk, being aſliſted by a peculiar ſituation of the body, or the 
part, there is no doubt, but while the other coats are as yet ſound, the in- 
rernal one is form'd into chinks ; which is confirm'd by the experiment of 
the illuſtrious Senac (d) made upon the carotid artery. And from theſe 
chinks it is not only eaſy to deduce the origin of ſome of thoſe furrows, that 
I have ſo often taken notice of, on the internal ſurface of the artery, bur alſo 
the origin of ſome ulcerations which have been obſerv'd. = 
26. And if, then, there are ſometimes eroſions in the arteries, as I have 
ſaid, before any bony ſcales are form'd, certainly ſome of theſe ſcales may 
have been form'd out of that purulent matter which, before the internal coat 
is eroded, ſtagnates betwixt this and the next coat, as is ſuppos'd by the cele- 
brated author of the new opinion (e). Nor are ſome of the obſervations. of 
Leprotti, or of mine, in regard to the ſeat or nature of the ſpots, which are 
the beginnings of theſe little bones, haſtily to be objected to this opinion. 
For as to Leprotti deſcribing ſpots (F) which “not only made the internal 
& ſurface of the aorta rough, but were plainly ſeen through it on the external 
<« ſurface, and when the internal coat of the artery itſelf was disjoin'd from 
the others were eaſily crumbPd away ;” without doubt, either theſe words 
are ſo underſtood, as that this coat cover'd over the matter of the ſpots, 
which were therefore ſeen through it, and that this coat being taken away, 
they could then be rubb'd off; or, perhaps, they are even to be underſtood, 
as if that matter was inherent in this coat, and follow'd it when-remov'd. 
The-former of which explications ſurprizingly well agrees with the- new 
opinion: and the latter may be ſo manag'd as to agree therewith ; that is, 
by ſuppoſing the cellular membrane, in which this matter is, eaſily to follow 
the internal coat to which it adheres, And, certainly, bony ſcales are wont 
to be found cover'd over with this coat, not only according to my inſpections, 
but according to the inſpections of others alſo'; and not only in the arteries, 
as Vaterus has obſery'd (g), but in the veins alſo, as Furſtius remark d (b): 


(e) Epiſt. 18. n. 27. Comment. de Bonon. Sc. Acad. Tom. 
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for the latter of theſe gentlemen ſaw, that in the coronary veins of the heart, 
which were become. bony, ? the bone was inyeſted on both ſides with a thin 
<« little membrane; — to the former it appear'd © evidently, that not the 
« internal coat of the oſſified artery was indurated, but the middle coat” 
only. 1 1 a; 5 

= much different from this obſervation of Vaterus are thoſe of mine, 
taken from two women, the diſeaſe and diſſection of one of whom I de- 
ſerib d to you in the latter end of the nineteenth letter (i); and thoſe of the 
other, - ſhall, perhaps, deſcribe in a future one, Having, in the firſt, choſen 
out from that winding aorta a bony ſcale, and examin'd its ſituation; ſome 
fihres ſeemꝭd to be interpos d betwixt that and the internal coat, very much 
like annular fibres in their courſe, but from a yellowiſh- colour becoming 
white and ſoft; moreover, like that matter which is wont to adhere to bony 
lawmellz of this kind. And, in the other woman, having open'd the great 


artery! fm. the: heart quite to the ſeſuum tranſverſum, and having obſerv'd 


© 


to be hexe. and there mark d with whitiſh ſpots, of a greater or lefſer ſize; 
del as we generally take for the beginnings of bony ſcales, I cut into many 
of the larger ſpots, and. found that they were all made up of a ſubſtance 
which: was not at all moiſt in itſelf or about the edges, the ſame being more 
white and more compact than that was of which the healthy parietes of the 
artery conſiſted... And it had ſuch a ſituation, that beginning from the in- 
ternal. lamina of, the artery, which it rais'd up a little inwardly, it extended 
itſelf from thence towards the convex ſurface of the artery, to which it cer- 
thinly- was not contiguous, though at no great diſtance therefrom. But al- 
though you perceive from theſe obſervations, that the matter from whence 
the bony-lamellz are form'd, does not always ſtagnate in the cellular contexture 
of che arteries, but alſo occupies a part of the y coat that lies around it; 
it is, nevertheleſs, by no means a conſequence from thence, that it does not 
much more frequently. confine itſelf within the bounds of that contexture, 
But let us go on from the ſituation of theſe ſpots to their nature. | 
27. I ſaxd juſt now, that the ſubſtance of which the ſpots conſiſt is more 
compact and more white than the healthy ſubſtance of the artery is, and with- 
out moiſture beſides: and by reading over again my letters, you may alſo 
find, that the marks of future oſſification in the arteries, that is to ſay, the 
ſpots in the arteries, often approach to the nature of ligaments in their ſub- 
ſtance (c) ; and that in a certain man (J), they had appear'd to be of a ten- 
dinous hardneſs,, as it-were.. And theſe appearances ſeem leſs to agree with 
the idea of purulent matter, of which theſe offifications are made, than with 
that theory of Boerhaave (mn) which ſuppoſes a compreſſion of the ſmall veſſels 
that eſcape the ſenſes, by which their cavities are obliterated, and many of 
them» condens'd-into one more ſolid, hard, and firm body. Which, although 
it may: ſeem very probable,. and even true in many caſes; for in many caſes 
I have found the ſmall beginnings of theſe ſpots to be quite without moiſture ; 
and not · only ſpots, but at the ſame time ſome of them, which were equally 
without moiſture, already oſſifying, and others I obſerv'd in part become 


(JN. z8. - J. () Epiſt. 18. u. 25. in fin. 
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bony, examples of which kind you, will: alſa find in the illuſtrious Haller (u), 
and will, object to thoſe who look upon theſe, ſpats, and. ere e bo 
the arteries of the ſame kind, as calli that are always to remain in that ſtate ; 
although, I ſay, in many caſes, that which I have ſaid may ſeem not 
only probable, but true, yet in others even my letters ſhow that the thing 
may be quite different. „ DL 
For if you turn to the third Jetter, you will find that I have deſcrib'd. a 
white ſpot in the baſilary artery of à certain woman (e), belonging more to 
its internal than to its external parietes, and which was not made up-of a 
more firm, but of a more ſoft ſubſtance, Then lock into the fourth letter, 
and you will find, that, in an old man (p), two arteries going to the extre- 
mities of that artery I juſt now mention'd, had, each of them, a white little 
body, hardiſh, and already almoſt cartilaginous, which protuberated, not from 
their external, but from their internal ſurface. May it not ſeem very pro- 
*bable, that from a ſoft matter, ſuch as 1 found in the firſt obſervation, the 
thinner particles being in proceſs of time abſorb'd,. a little body had 
form'd of a more firm contexture, ſuch as I ſaw in the ſecond ? Or, at leaſt, 
if you chuſe rather to make it ſquare with the reaſoning of Boerhaave, does 
it not appear, that ſome beginnings of à future more hard concrezion a 
made up of a ſoft matter between the coats of the arteries? And as in theſe 
bodies 1 found this matter white, ſo you may have learn'd from this very 
letter (q), that I found it to be in others of a white colour mix d with yellow, 
adhering to the bony lamellæ, and theſe lamellz themſelves ſometimes yellow. 
| .Crellius (r) had alſo found a concretion, not only . of a white colour dege- 
e nerating into yellow; which lying betwixt the coats of the artery, already 
<« reſembl d the conſiſtence of a bony: lamina; but alſo; a matter diffusd 
arqund it, from which he did not doubt but it had, been form d,, and this 
„ ſimilar to that which at other times is contain'd in: an atheroma, or mel- 
« liceris ?” | | +" 
And this ſeems more probable to me, ſince I have lately read that © a. yel- 
<« Jow juice of a pultaceous conliſtence, and not unlike 2 ſubſtance, which 
„is found in an atheroma,” was ſeen by the very illuſtrious Haller (5) in : 
parts of the aorta which had become callous and yellow and; that in the ' 
lame body were other very ſimilar yellow places, already ** ceriaceous,”, or 
of the conſiſtence of leather, others cartilaginous, and, finally, others 
« bony ;” and that the obſervation of this progreſſion from ſoftneſs to the 
various degrees of hardneſs, had been © often. repeated ”:by him: which 
you may alſo confirm from hence (i), that the convex ſurface of theſe ſcales 
Preſerves the mark of their origin from ſoft matter, that is, . a tranſverſe 
direction, inſcrib'd by ſo many furrows,“ from the fleſhy. fibres. of the 
arteries adhering to them; which furrows I remember to have heen formerly 
obſery'd by me alſo on ſome of the bony ſcales, when I disjoin'd them from 


* 


the tranſverſe fibres of the artery. 
(=) Opot. Pathol. Obſ. 51. | G Obſ, ad u. 20. ſupra cit. $ 2, & g. 
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And an argument not unlike this is us'd by Haller (2), to ſhow that che 
Harge bony laminæ form'd on the external ſurface of the dura mater, had, 
in like manner, been made from a coalition of juices. He alſo thinks, more- 
over (x), that he has ſometimes ſeen the firſt materials of a renal calculus; 
* which had very great affinity to the firſt rudiments of arterial cruſts;” that 
is to ſay, a yellow mucus in the Bellinian tubes, as they are call'd; and 
this by degrees becoming harder: ſo that it brings back to my mind that 
| reſſion which I have obſery'd in calculi of the pineal gland, from a yel- 
w mucous matter to a ſandy, and, finally, to a concreted and hardifh ſub- 
ſtance, and which I have already communicated to you (). And there is no 
doubt but the matter which has often been preſs'd out from the extremities 
of thoſe renal ducts by the celebrated Bertini (z) agrees with the obſervation 
of Haller, not only in thickneſs and colour, but, in ſhort, in its cafthy par- 
ticles alſo. * © | HE hs AJLH 
In regard to all theſe remarks, although they deſerve commendation, and 
may even eaſily be prov'd to take place in moſt bodies; yet, as I have fre- 
8 how many various circumſtances are wont to occur to us in 
ings that are natural, and ſtill more in things that are preternatural; and 
as 1 have compar'd all my obſervations with the obſervations of others; I 
hope a pardon will be indulg'd me, if I again affert that the cafe happens dif- 
ferently in different bodies, eſpecially in regard to thoſe concretions of the 
arteries which 1 have here confider d. I do not mention the colour of the 
Juice, which 1 have ſometimes ſeen to be different. But I affirm that there 
| have been many bodies, in which, although the great artery was beſet in ſome 
places with little bones, and in others with ſpots of a larger or ſmaller ſize, 
of a thicker or thinner conſiſtence, I never, however, could find; not even 
in the ſmalleſt "beginnings of them, any thing of juice or fluid. If in all 
| b6dies an effuſion of yellow juice preceded the bony ſcales of the arteries, 
which rais'd up the internal coat towards the inſide of the artery, and render'd 
it in ſeveral parts < convex and prominent,” without doubt, you perceive, 
that theſe places could not have eſcap'd my eyes, when attentively inſpecting 
the | ; i 


- 


Nor do I fay this becauſe I imagine that the greater number of, and if you 
leaſe all, the ſpots begin, increaſe, and offify without any morbid juice; 
but! ſay it for this reaſon, becauſe my obſervations teſtify to me, that in 
ſome bodies ſuch a juice is indeed pour'd out; and that in others it is only 
| brought together gradually, and without effuſion, from the fmall arteries of 
the coats; fo that the particles are plac'd in contact with each other. And 
if this juice be impregnated with particles of ſuch a kind as are fuppos'd ne- 
ceflary by moſt perſons to give nutriment to bone; and if theſe particles are 
more and more brought into firm contact with each other, I ſuppoſe that con- 
cretions will ariſe therefrom, ſuch as 1 have frequently met with, and ſuch 
as reſemble bone: as they would, on the other hand, be of a tophaceous or 
gypſeous nature, or of the nature of any other ſimilar ſubſtance, if this juice 


(=) Obſ. 49. 0 Epiſt. 5. n. 12. abs | 
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ſhould be fill'd with particles of any other kind, and they come pretty ſpeedi 
into any degree of contact whatever. Of which kind | ſoſpedt Fol ava N 
been, that the latter part of the excellent obſervation of Jano Planco will de- 
ſeride; which obſervation this very experienc'd man communicated to me by 
letter, accurately and at large, about the end of the year 1728, a few days 
after he had made it. The whole of it, therefore, for it contains many and 
various things; fo that for this reaſon I promis d it to you in the precedin 
letter (a), when I ſpoke, of the eruption from the great artery into the peri- 
cardium ; the whole of it, therefore, I ſay, I will copy with great faithfulneſs 
from theſe letters, and will give you with no leſs care than if it were my 
own. * | 
28. A nobleman, who was not far from the age of fifty-nine, of a black 
complexion, but of. a good habit of body, notwithſtanding he had been 
much given to venery from his youth quite to that time, from whence he had 
- been more than once troubl'd with buboes, made uſe of groſs and c ; 
food, but drank generous wine and ſpirituous liquors with orcas n 
He alſo play'd much at dice: and it was related by his comrades at play, 
that he was us'd to be ſeiz'd every day in the evening with a ſneezing; ſo 
that he ſometimes ſneez'd a quarter of an hour, or more, and that for tw 
or three years. At which time he alſo began to be emaciated, and. no in, - 
ſcall degree neither, and to be affected with a kind of internal ſega ws Jaſt 
as-if, according to his own expreſſion in the laſt monthg, of his fl be was 
about to faint away, Yet he would uſe no other remedy, in a to recover 
himſelf, but the ſame ſpirituous liquors 1 have mention d. Wherefore, te- 
turning home one day about evening, and having drunk once or twice of 
theſe Bites and his domeſtics having ſuppos d that hie had afterwards gone 
out of the houſe, it there happen'd that he died ſuddenly, won any body 
knowing of it: and at length, after the fifth hour, his body, as it was 
- winter, was found quite cold. 4 42 8 
The cranium being open'd the day following, and the meninges, for the 
whole of the pia mater alſo every-where follow'd the hand that drew it, being 
eaſily remov'd, nothing was found within that had a preternatural appearance, 
except a great quantity of ſerum in the ventricles of the brain, and, that of 
a a greeniſh colour. But in the pia mater all the trunks of the aiteries, and, 
in like manner, all their branches, and eſpecially thoſe which go towards the 
- plexus choroides, were much more thick and hard than is natural, and, when 
dried ſhow'd in many places a bony nature. And, indeed, nearly the ſame 
thing was ſeen throughout the dura mater in the arteries thereof, which were 
. themſelves alſo. become ſomewhat thick. er = 7 
But in the thorax the lungs were flaccid, and, in the greater part of them, 
black. The left lobe. was, beſides every where cloſely connected to the pleura, 
| where it inveſts the ribs-and diaphragm, except where ſome quantity of coagu- 
lated blood was obſery'd. There was a much greater;quantity of this blood in 
the pericardium, whither it had burſt, as I ſhall ſay preſently, from the great 
artery. The heart was ſomewhat larger than it naturally is, by reaſon 0 the 
100 great magnitude of the left ventricle, and the capacity of it, which ex- 
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ceeded that of the right ventricle by two-third parts; whereas thisfaft-men - 
tion'd cavity, beſides the great thinneſs of its proper parietcs, had/faſciculi 
of fibres on its inſide, ſo entangl'd with each other that it ſcarcely feem'd 
to be a finus. The aorta and the pulmonary artery were ſomewhat-larger 
than they generally are. The latter of theſe veſſels, however, was ſound ; 
but the former was firſt ruptur'd at the diſtance of about a finger's breadth 
from the heart. Vet this rupture was not large; but near to it, and round 
all the bafis of the aorta, a kind of blackneſs, as if from an old bruiſe, ap · 
-pear'd, which was owing to black blood ſtagnating under the external coat: 
and this blackneſs extended itſelf through the lungs in general, but particu- 
larly about the larger branches of the pulmonary artery. Beſides this, the 
whole internal ſurface of the great artery was univerſally full of prominences 
and puſtules, both of which were continu'd through all the branches of it 
that were laid open, and particularly through the ſubclavian arteries, the ca- 
rotids, and the coronaries of the heart itſelf: the laſt of which were, more - 
over, very much dilated, and one in particular, ſo as nearly to equal the 
breadth of the left carotid. 

In the belly the ſpleen was ſmall, and very lax, although the liver was 
| gu found, and in every reſpect natural; for as to there being but a very 
ſmall portion of bile in the gallbladder, that was, perhaps, owing to his 

having died but a few hours after dinner. The kidneys were very flaccid ex- 

ternally and internally, which is very rare, without any pelvis, the place of 
theſe being ſupplied by a kind of ſpongy ſubſtance. | x 
Ass, within the belly, there was nothing beſides theſe appearances worthy 
of -remark ; and as it was no ſecret, that the patient had been, more than 
once, affected with a lues venerea, as I have ſaid, and that a leaden bullet 
from a piſtol had been todg'd in his left thigh thirty years before; the ure- 
thra and the left thigh were cut into. And in the former, one or two, and 
no more, of the orifices of thoſe ſmall canals, which I have deſcrib'd in the 
firſt of the Adverſaria (5), and of which a repreſentation is there given, were 
found. And in the thigh was a membranous follicle about that bullet, with 
which it was ftreightly inclos'd all round. 5 
_ *Having ſeen theſe appearances, I had a mind to take out a good part of 
the aorta, in order to examine it more accurately, on the inſide, and on the 

outſide. And it was obſerv'd, that the external coat could be eaſily drawn 
away from the trunk and branches thereof, juſt as if it had been, for a long 
time, macerated in water. And when any one of the larger ef theſe inter- 
nal prominences was cut into, it ſhow'd, internally, a kind of cavity; and 
in this cavity was a little ſoftiſh matter, like a pultice. But many of the 
'{maller ones appear d bony after they were dried. 

29. Different parts of this hiſtory, which I have given you, relate to dif- 

ferent ſubjects. And indeed many circumſtances are already explain'd in the 
foregoing letters. But you ſee, that the remark which was made in the laſt 
place belongs particularly to the preſent letter: I mean, that what the leſſer 
prominences contain'd was demonſtrated by the diſſection of the larger, that 
15, a matter like a pultice. Since, therefore, it appear'd that from this mat- 
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ter; when tho more humid: particles were conſum'd, a bone was form d, you 
will at the ſame time perceive, 1 imagine, that thoſe conctetions which, I 
luppoſe; reſembhd bone, by their whiteneſs and hardneſs, had taken-their:ori- 
gin from foft matter; for at that time this controverſy was not agitated: and 
at the ſame time, by conſidering the very ſpeedy induration of the ſame 
matter, you will naturally ſuſpect with me, that if theſe concretions had been 
larger, ſo that they could bave been examin'd by many different experiments, 
10 muſt have happen'd, that they would have been found to be more ſimilar 
to tophaceoas or gypſeous matter, tHan real and genuine bone. Nor is my 
opinion different in regard to the arteries creeping/ through the meninges, 
which, after being dried, have appear'd bony E places. For it is 
much more probable, that the ſame kind of prominences, which was propo- 
gated from the trunk of the aorta into the larger branches of it, had more · 
— been continu'd from theſe to thoſe leſſer ones, and had ſhown: the ſame 
30. But as to the ſame gentleman, who communicated this obſervation, 
having affar'd me in the ſame letter, that he had ſometimes diſſected perſons 
who were taken off by a ſudden death, in whom he neither found the aorta 
ruptur'd nor dilated, but only affected with this k ind of puſtules and promi · 
nenees; neither is this far unlike what I have written to you, at different 
times, in obſervations wherein diſeaſes of the ſame artery, more inconſider- 
able in appearance, have been deſcrib'd,' of which fatal caſes have neverthe- 
leſs been the conſequenee. For which reaſon, the greater pains ought to be 
taken, to prevent any ſigns being haſtily overlook'd ; if any figns are at 
length difeover'd, from which a probable ſuſpicion may be drawn, of puſ- 
tules or eroſions being latent in the aorta, And you might have ſeen above, 
that ſome ſigns of eroſions, pointed out by Bellini, were not omitted by 
me (c); ſigns which he mention'd at the ſame time that he ſpoke of the 
ſtony or bony: ſeales which were the occaſion of them. But it is neceſſary to 
confirm them, and to add others; d 2413 
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And as it is uſeful to phyſicians, in making a diagnoſis, to know what 
frequently precedes diſorders, I would have you attend to what the worthy 
Planco, whom I have already commended, has immediately added, after 
having deſcrib'd, from another patient, the great artery (d) to be internally 
« ulcerated, as it were, and corroded, and abounding with various pultules; 
« which I have often obſerv'd,” ſays he, © in other bodies, and particularly 
« jn the bodies of thoſe who have labour'd under the lues venerea, or have 
been diſpos'd to an aneuriſm of the aorta, or to a dropſy of the thorax.” 
But as ulcerations of this artery often happen from little bones, as is hinted 
above (e); and as puſtules ſometimes produce concretions ſo very ſimilar to 
bones; no doubt but you ſee how often, in diſorders of the aorta, thoſe re- 
medies may be ſuitable, which are generally us'd againſt internal ulcers, or 
at leaſt thoſe which do not at all, or but little, excite the motion and effer- 
veſcence of the blood: For they would either reſiſt, as far as is poſſible, the 
effect of the bones; which if it be carried to its height, diſpoſes to fatal ru 
tures of the aorta, and internal effuſions of blood; or would counteract the 
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the ſection of the Sepulchretum above ſpoken of (o), that it is not always 
neceſſary, that to the diſorders which are found in the ſituation of the bones 
of the ſternum, and of the ribs that are connected there with, a' deprav'd 
ſituation of the vertebræ of the back ſhould- alſo correſpond: which is con- 
FBrm'd by my obſervations, and particularly in à certain woman (ↄ), and partly 
in an o man () : to which you may add what was obſerv'd in a ricketty 
child, of which the Act: Nat. Car: juſt now quoted, give the hiſtory (7); 
and what the celebrated Haller (5) has deſcrib'd from another little child very 
accurate. inn 2) a8) Feit 
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However, we muſt d : 
molt other things, tay _ with Severinus, that Cardanus has, as in 
js + 8 at is true: and even that the 
vertebræ is the much more frequent cauſe, that a vitiated poſture 
of the ribs, and of the ſternum, follow, is —* — a perverted ſituation 
obſervations, and by thoſe of others A tratec by other of my 
1 wk that 1 have given in the 3 which, if you read one in 
efftand, that not a perverted and ir E 
n 142 ſituation of the ribs, and 
ficvation of the viſcera and veſſcls of 3 — — ſpine, but a perverted 
time conjecture, how much, of courſe, not — de Coal 2 Ine 
which is, 4 particular, the thoracic duct, but "iſo thy: , we ps of is 
22 an other parts of the like kind, muſt have A. . = 
ieir natural ſituations, which conſiderations neither time nor place * 
@ciocipgh deſign we had then in view, ſuffer'd us to proſecute 3 
N oreover, even the celebrated Helwich (a) will teach us how much ll 
tharacic viſcera were forc'd into a very narrow compaſs and of 0 — 
Nr —— on in a certain matron z and the Matzen. 
] ill inform you (x), how far the grea , : 
proper ſeat in another woman, whoſe 9 bed been fore'd int 4 — 
inflexions, different from what we ſee in a natural ſtate, b —_ —— 
r rr 22 was — method of — her livelihood, 
A ind of lite is, at other times, among the external g 
ibboſity, eſpecially in young bodies, is 7 1 
— by — 8 o he celebrated Kr > pg ITS; 
32. But in regard to the other cauſes, from which iſtorti 
begin, for the moſt part, to ariſe, and by which — A 
tinu'd, if you conſult the ancients, [ fear you will not be able to find — 
thing ſatisfactory; 1 mean, where you recede from that kind of uſes 
which evidently proceeds from an injury that happens external] et 
violence. Nor is it to, be wonder'd at, ſince in ancient times che bod * 
men were not diſſected, and much leſs thoſe of gibbous perſons ada 
And after they at length began to diſſect human bodies, if they ha Al 
to light on bodies of that kind, it either ſeem'd ſufficient to —4 * 
declar d, in one word, that there was a bad compoſition of the bor ge 
as it did to Veſalius (z), when he diſſected © a gibbous girl, who had paſs 
«<< her ſeventeenth year ;” or to have deſcrib'd and repreſented, in a Fa - 
the lateral flexures of the ſpine, in the manner of a ſerpent as Hil . = 
has done (a), who has, perhaps, given the firſt repreſentation by rok 
that we ever had of a diſorder of this kind, from another girl of eight — 
old. Betwixt theſe two, however, beſides Falloppius (), Pinæus tour h d, 
who, as you will even read in this twelfth ſection of the Sepulchretum (c) 
obſery'd that the vertebrz of the ſpine 5 were very frequently united to. 
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« gether into one ſubſtance, ſometimes in à greater, and ſometimes in a 
—— — aoad reduc'd, as it were, into one bone ;“ and that 
theſe vertebræ were inflected outwardly, or inwardly, or to one fide,” 
(which latter he ſays below happens © the moſt frequently”) “ from which 
. inflexians” all the ſpecies: of gibboſities which he mentions © ariſe. As 
to what I have ſaid that Pinæus teaches below, you will not ſee it in the 
Sepulchretum, but in that chapter of his work, which is there refert'd to, 
that is in the ninth (d); where, in regard to the right ſcapula of the girl in 
France being higher and more full than the left, and the cauſes of this cir- 
cumſtance, he has written moſt of the things which Riolanus (e) has ſince 
done in his Encheiridion. After Pinæus, others, among whom are the two 
gentlemen lately commended, Helwich (5) and Haller (g), have obfery'd' the 
coalition of many vertebræ into one bone, in gibbous bodies, and Ruyſch 
in particular, Who (e) many times“ ſaw the bodies of ſeveral vertebræ ſo 
united with one another, and comprets'd, that ſome of them ſeem'd not 
only to he diminiſh'd, but reduc'd into nothing.“ And Palfin (i) has ob- 
ſet vid. the beginnings of fo great a diminution in the ſæeletons of gibbous 
wtants, that is to ſay, the bodies of the vertebræ, where the curvature took 
place, very much flatten'd, and the cartilages that lie betwixt theſe bodies, 
in that place, very thin. : | * H n 
33. After obſervations it ſeems leſs difficult to judge of the cauſes of in- 
flexion of the bones of the limbs, and of the ſpine itſelf. Of rhefe cauſes 
you have two kinds propos'd in the Sepulchretum (+); one from Gliſſon, 
and the other from Mayow. Both of theſe kinds conſiſt in a more pien- 
tiful nutrition; the firſt, of the bones of one ſide than of the other; and the 
ſecond, of the bones than of the muſcles which are attach'd to them. Fhat 
is to ſay, whether one ſide of the bones continue to be nouriſſid a longer 
time than the oppoſite fide, as Havers ſuppos'd (7), or whether both ſides 
are-nouriſh'd. for an equal time, but one of them more plentifully than the 
other, as Gliſſon had ſuppos'd, without doubt it comes juſt to the | fame 
thing; I mean, that the fide which has been nouriſh'd the longeſt time, or 
has feceiv d the greateſt quantity of nutritious matter, inchnes itſelf to the 
oppolize de. Thus: imagine, that if the right fide of the vertebræ has 
grown higher than the other, the ſpine will be inflected towards the left: 
and that the ſame thing will happen, if the ligaments that lie betwixt the 
vertebræ, or rather the cartilages, have their ſubſtance leſs increas'd, or 
have. their height, in the left ſide, diminiſtfd.: And in this manner you 
will, in general, conceive of the firſt kind of cauſes. And the ſecond you 
will, conceive of, if you ſuppoſe that the (muſcles, which lie on the left 
ide, are leſs incteas'd than the bones, or more conttacted than the muſcles, 
which, lie on the right fide; whether this is the conſequence of | convulſion, 
or from their being endow'd with greater ſtrength than the muſcles on the 
right ſide, and that either from the birth, or by reaſon of the power of the 
(d) L. 2. (0; L. 6. c. 17. 5), (i) Anat, du corps hum. tr. 5. ch. g. 
O Obſ. cit. ſupra ad n. 31 in fin. (4) In Append. a Additam, ad hanc Se&R.11. 
(+) Obſ. Anat. Chir, 68. (/) Oſteolog. Nov. Diſc. 2. verſ. fin. 
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muſcles, on the right ſide, being diminiſh'd, from a paralyfisy'6r from any 
other cauſe whatever. For it is proper to add all theſe conſidetitions to the 
theory of Mayo, which amount to juſt the ſame thing 9126 
Nor does it efcape me what Havers () r this theory, which 
bas been approv'd of by celebrated men; I mean, that, as betwiat the ex. 
tremities of the muſcles a joint is interpos d, it will happen, that the muſcles; 
when ſharten'd, by drawing the bone into which they are inſerted, do indeed 
change the ſituation of that bone, according to cuſtom, but not the figure 
of it. However, to paſs over other things, when the queſtion is of th 
vertebrz and of the ſpine, as it is at preſent, it is the ſame thing to chang 
the ſituation of the vertebræ, as to change the figure of the ſpine. my 
there was a diſorder in the muſcles of a crooked man, of a tall ſtature, as 
the obſervation of Kerckringius, which you have here in the Sepulchre- 
tum (), demonſtrates. In which (o) you will alſo find this to approve; that 
it happens from the mere imbecillity of the muſcles of the back, '« that the 
« nodding ſpine is curv'd, and that this is, perhaps, one reaſon why all old 
men are gibbous.” And indeed, where the muſcles ſhall continue for a 
long time to keep the ſpine in a curv'd poſture, even under the influence of 
the will, they will change the figure, not only of the cartilages'thit lie be- 
twixt the vertebræ, but alſo of the vertebræ themſelves ; for the vertebræ 
will increaſe in their heighth on that ſide where the convex of the curvature 
hall be; and will decreaſe, or at leaſt will be leſs encreas'd, on the opp 6fire 
ſide, in conſequence of their being more cloſely compreſs'd — Grier; 
whereas, on the other, that is on the convex ſide, they are much leſs cloſeiy 
preſs d one upon another than the laws of nature require. And theſe eir- 
cumſtances will ſo much the more eaſily take place, in proportion as the 
vertebræ, by reaſon of a tender age, ſhall be more diſtant from the bounds 
of their increaſe, and in proportion as they ſhall be leſs hard, whether this 
be from the ſame tenderneſs of age or even from diſeaſe, as in that gibbous 
girl of Hildanus (p), in whom © the bones themſelves were ſo ſoft, that 
& ſome of them might be moulded like wax ;” and the ſpine was ſofren'd:” 
and in like manner, in a crooked young man, of fixteen years of age, to 
whom this ſecond obſervation of the Sepulchretum relates, the vertebræ, 
,« chiefly,” were affected nearby in the manner n 
Wherefore, although I would not deny, that the firſt kind of cauſes may 
ſometimes exiſt by itſelf, and be the cauſe of gibboſity; yet I delieve chat 
it is more frequently the effect of the cauſes of the ſecond claſs, that is, of 
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the. contracted muſcles. | | at 

34. And indeed, even Mery himſelf (), by whom we have a deſcription, 
delineation, and explication, of the ſpine being inflected laterally, in a ſer- 
pentine figure, which. is certainly the beſt explication of all that have hitherto 
ever come out, has conſider'd that diſorder, which might be in the ſeveral 
vertebræ, as the act of the muſcles that are attach'd to the ſpine, being 
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in contraction on one ſide; whereas the oppoſite muſcles, being paralytic 
by reaſon of the obſtruction of the nerves, had no power at all to act as 
antagoniſts to them. 1 2 1 E 
et (till there is ſomeéthing in this explication, alſo, of which you ma 

enquire the cauſe. For if the ſpine had only had one curvature, ſuppo 
towards the left ſide; it would not be at all difficult to underſtand the caſe, 
only by. ſuppoſing, as was a little . hinted, that the muſcles on the op- 
poſite ſide, that is, on the convex ſide of the curvature, are paralytic. But 
now, when beneath the firſt curvature angther ſucceeds, as in the obſer- 
. vations of Hildanus (7), and as frequently happens in the obſervations of 

others alſo, quite in a contrary direction to the upper curvature ; it actually 
appears, if we are to ſit down by this explication, that the muſcles muſt be 
ſuppos'd to have been paralytic, in this caſe, even on the convex fide or the 
inferior curvature : but how this reſolution, or paralyſis, of the muſcles can 
happen alternately, that is, how the reſolution, which was ſaid to be on 
the right ſide above, can happen below on the lefr, does not eafily appear. 
However, I would have you, in ſuch a difficult queſtion, conſider whether 
it is poſſible, that the ſuperior curvature, which is owing to the reſolution of 
the muſcles on the right ſide, could itfelf be the cauſe of reſolution in the 
muſcles which are on the left (ſide below. For the nerves, going out through 
the foramina which are intercepted by the ſides of the vertebre, deſcend in 

eat meaſure obliquely, to inſert themſelves into the muſcles that move the 
vertebræ which lie beneath, If, therefore, the ſuperior curvature force the 
vertebrz ſo cloſely one upon another, on the hollow fide, eſpecially when 
they are very ſoft by reaſon of the tender age of the patient, or even from 
diſcaſe, ſo that theſe foramina become conſiderably lefſen'd, ſome of the 
nerves that come out at theſe foramina may perhaps be ſo compreſs'd, that 
the muſcles, into which they go down to inſert themſelves, may be made pa- 
ralytic. But theſe muſcles are on the left fide. This inferior reſolution, 
therefore, will be on the ſide oppoſite to that in which the ſuperior was; ſo 
that, fbr this reaſon, the right muſcles prevailing, an inferior curvature 
happens, which is an effe& of the ſuperior curvature, and in oppoſition to 
this, is ſeen to be turn'd the other way. | 170 

But theſe things you will ſuppoſe that I have added, as many obſervations, 

not only in ſound, but in gibbous bodies, require them, not ſo much with a 
view to determine any-thing myſelf; but rather to ſtir you up to deviſe a 
better theory. Farewel. 


(r) Supra cit, ad n. 32. 


END of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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